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Great Voices ann Great Apt 


A Singer’s Tribute to the Giants: 


gareevennaeneeene niente " vein 


O invoke some of the great artists and 
¥ rice of a past generation is not a difficult 
task, for their imprint remains as though 
it were only an event of yesterday. The gramo- 
phone, alas! in many cases has created an errone- 
ous impression. Why? you will ask. Because 
the correct pitch was not adhered to. The early 
records were speeded up by the operators with 
the result that basses were turned into baritones 
and baritones into tenors. Incidentally, many of 
the singers made their records when they were 
long past their prime, others were paralyzed by 
nerves or sang when tired or with colds. Jean 
de Reszke was wise in abstaining from recording 
and giving to posterity an erroneous impression. 
Though Francesco Tamagno was spoken of as 
the voice of a century, de Reszke was the prince 
of tenors. Originally a high baritone, through 
perseverance and study, he finally emerged as 
a full-fledged tenor. Fame came to him after his 
debut in Massenet’s ‘Hérodiade’ under the man- 
agement of Victor Maurel at the Théatre du 
Chatelet in Paris. Before the performance his 
nervous condition was so acute that he was literal- 
ly shoved on the stage. This did not prevent him 
from achieving a triumph in a cast that included 
his famous sister, Josephine de Reszke, his 
brother, Edouard, and Maurel, who was then in 
his vocal prime. The time was the early eighties. 
Before coming to New York he had become the 
idol of Paris and, more particularly, of Charles 
Gounod. In 1889, in the revival of ‘Roméo et 
Juliette’ at the Opéra, he created a furore. The 
writer then had his first introduction to both 
‘Roméo et Juliette’ and Jean de Reszke. In later 
years the acquaintance with the great tenor was 
renewed in ‘Faust’, ‘Roméo’, ‘L’Africaine’, 
‘Huguenots’, ‘Le Prophéte’, ‘Carmen’, ‘Le Cid’, 
‘Manon’ of Massenet, ‘Aida’, ‘Lohengrin’, ‘Sieg- 
fried’, ‘Meistersinger’, and ‘Tristan’. The essen- 
tial and important elements were never over- 
looked by this artist, his impersonations were 
convincing, admirably planned, romantic, pas- 
sionate, never exaggerated, and musical in the 
highest degree. His costuming was on a par with 
his artistry. 

What was Jean de Reszke’s voice like? “Sui 
generis.” The timbre was undoubtedly Slavic. 
Caressing, filled with charm, it was a big voice 
and open throated. Save as the artist “colored” 
his tone, there were no variations in the quality, 
whether in mezza voce or fortissimo passages. 
The compass was from low A to D above the 
staff. There was no use of the falsetto. Jean was 
an expert in his use of the facial muscles, of tongue 
sibilants, and of either an explosive or a inflected 
“attack.” His difficulty was that neither nature 
nor study had provided a very long breath, but 
the art of “camouflage” belonged to Jean, added 
to a remarkably quick intake of the breath. It 
was only after many hearings that one noticed 
this weakness in his vocal equipment. He could 
disguise the short phrase; the listener was not 
conscious of where he breathed. 


A Protean Artist 


N admirable mimic with an unfailing sense of 

humor, he could be Polish, French or Italian 
at will. Although his French inflection was de- 
cidedly Polish, in his singing this was eliminated. 
His diction was a lesson; the art of timing cli- 
maxes, also. The phrase, “a warm heart and a 
cool head’’ could be applied with justification 
to Jean’s singing. The emotions he portrayed 





“THEY SANG” 


were accomplished without muscular contractions. 

Compare de Reszke with Tamagno or Caruso? 
Impossible! Jean was romantic, a poet with the 
adequate means to express himself. The others 
had elemental magnetism added to their phenom- 
enal Italian voices, emotional sincerity and musi- 
cal vitality. The lyricisms of French music, the 
caressing of phrases were hardly their forte. 
Tamagno possessed unique power to such an ex- 
tent that while singing a duet in ‘William Tell’, 
the soprano, Libia Drog, was so overcome that 
she fainted in his arms! Tamagno continued to 





. 
sing and when he had concluded, the lady was 
carried into the wings by the stalwart tenor! De 
Reszke sang ‘Otello’ in London. In the duo of 
the first act he accomplished what most Otellos 
fail to do—he sang impeccably in tune. The rest 
of the opera lacked the biting quality and the 
abandon in which Tamagno excelled. When at 
full power, the Tamagno voice was incredible. It 
gave one the impression of a sound hurled by 
the most powerful of machines. The breath be- 
hind these tones seemed never to tarry. The 
writer, hearing him, as a child, unconsciously 


' ' Ee TEE 


BARBIROLLI RE-ENGAGED FOR TWO YEARS BY N. Y. PHILHARMONIC; 
WALTER AND MITROPOULOS WILL BE GUESTS FOR EIGHT WEEKS 


The New York Philharmonic-Symphony So- 
ciety has re-engaged John Barbirolli as con- 
ductor for two more seasons, and Bruno Walter 
and Dimitri Mitropoulos as guest conductors 
for next season. 

During the season 1940-1941, the society’s 
ninety-ninth, Mr. Barbirolli will direct for 
twenty-two weeks of a thirty week season, 
which will begin on Oct. 10 and close on May 
4. Under his direction the orchestra will tour 


TO LCC 


By Emilio de Gogorza 


fixed his eyes on the wings of the stage, fearing 
they might not stand the strain! 

With years, this great voice showed the wear 
and tear of its generous outpourings. Devia- 
tions from the pitch in soft passages became very 
painful. Tamagno also acquired in these piano 
moments a nasal quality that offended many of 
his hearers. His last act of ‘Otello’ was always 
deeply moving, it was so sincere and poignant. 
When one listened to Tamagno, the similarity 
of his voice to a silver trumpet often came to 
mind. In singing ‘Di quella Pira’, he transposed 
the air half a tone higher. “It comes easier,” he 
used to say. As-a thrilling noise and a feat of 
articulation, the effect was electrifying. In Bar- 
celona in the early ‘seventies, the “aficionados” 
or amateurs blew into their pitch pipe or banged 
their tuning forks. It was not the expected note! 
There was a demonstration. The “Aficionados” 
protested, the large audience booed them and the 
tenor repeated the air three times! 

Jean de Reszke restored or innovated the 
period of respectful singing, viz: consideration 
of the composer, orchestra leader and oneself. 
Gounod always preached continuity of thought 
and of rhythm; effects should be made within the 
bar; to stop was a proof that the meaning was 
either obscure or that the artist was an artisan. 
Jean de Reszke of blessed memory was a past 
master in make-up. From des Grieux to Tristan 
was quite a jump. For all his parts his “maquil- 
lage” was beyond cavil. False notes were not in 
his repertoire. Weaknesses he possessed, but they 
were venial sins. 

Edouard de Reszke Also a Great Artist 
~DOUARD complemented Jean. Although 
younger by six years or possibly nine, he never 
wearied in the devotion he showed his older broth- 
er. The basso, not profundo, was a tower of 
strength. This typical Russian or Polish voice 
could coo like a dove and roar like a bull. In the 
prime of his powers he could emit an upper G that 
many baritones could have envied and a low E that 
was sonorous and firm. In both serious and buffo 
roles he never failed to impress, although a Lepo- 
rello of ‘his proportions always dwarfed Don Gio- 
vanni, and vocally as well. To hear the de Reszke 
brothers give imitations of the hunting horn or 
“cor de chasse” was a rare treat. They were 
adepts in that bit of personal repertoire. Jean 
would never have attempted his tenor career with- 
out Edouard’s encouragement. Therefore we owe 
him much outside of his own operatic achieve- 
ments. Their life while singing was homelike. 
Parties were rare. They lived for their work and 
never ceased to aspire to better themselves in 
their art. 
A notable tenor of the middle eighties and 
(Continued on page 28) 


MITT 


two and a half weeks, from Nov. 18 to Dee. 5. 

Mr. Walter will conduct fourteen concerts, 
from Jan. 13 through Feb. 9, and Mr. Mitro- 
poulos will be guest conductor for fourteen con- 
certs, from Dec. 16 to Jan. 12. Mr. Walter 
opened the current season of the Los Angeles 
Symphony and is at present appearing as guest 
conductor of the NBC Symphony. Mr. Mitro- 
poulos is conductor of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony. 
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Grace Moore Takes a Husband (Her Own) in ‘Louise’; Valentin Parera 
Was Not in the Cast but Ezio Pinza Was 








Bidu Sayao Considers Violetta's Camelia, Saying ‘He Loves 
Me, He Loves Me Not" 


ed 





Norman Cordon Takes a Friendly Shot at Wilfred 
John Carter and ‘Wilfred Pelletier at a ‘Lakmé' Bazaar Engelman '& La Bohéme' 
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at the cet” 





Edward Johnson Reads 
the Reviews (Probably 
Favorable) 





The Italians and the 
French Have a Try at 
a German Kritik. 
From the Left: An- 
tonio Dell'Orifice, 
Fausto Cleva, Ettore 
Panizza, Otello Ceroni 
and Désiré Defrére 


Earle Lewis Teaches John Brownlee a Golfer's 
Secret 


A Stagehand's Most 
Blissful Moment 


Gambler's Legs: They May Belong to Erich Leinsdorf Rests by Rehearsing the 
Those Manly Chorus Men Try Their Muscle Richard Crooks and Alessio De Paolis Orchestra 
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At Home with 





The Master’s Hat 
and Cane. He Wears 
a Broad-Brimmed 
Italian Grey Felt 





The “Ivory Tower” of Sibelius. 
It Is a Specially Built Log 
Balcony Overlooking the 
Lake and the Country Side 











Slender White Birches Stand Like Sentinels 


About the Sibelius Abode 


The Master’s Hand— 
and His Best Com- 
panion, a Good Cigar 


at Jarvenpaa 











Sibelius 


His Broad Back, as 
He Leaves His Studio 


In His Library. 
This Is ‘‘Whiskey 
Hour.”’ With Him 
Is His Friend, 
Martii Simila, 
Director of the 
National Opera 
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Among 
the Roses 
of His 
Wife's 
Garden 


Photographs by 


M. Therese Bonney 
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Among Their 





Camera Features 
Lotte Lehmann Might Have Received 
Her Souvenir from Gretchen am Spinnrad 


Dorothy Maynor Winds a 
Music Box Which Has 
Been in Her Family for 
100 Years. It Has One 
High Note for Which 
She Always Listens 





John Charles Thomas, Dressed for the Occasion, Receives a 
Motor Boating Trophy Inscribed to Him 





Efrem Zimbalist Reverent- 

ly Opens a Very Old and 

Valuable Shrine of the 
Chinese Buddha 


Lina Pagliughi Cons a 
Picture of Herself and 
Luisa Tetrazzini, Taken 
When Mme. Pagliughi 
Was Eleven Years Old 
and Sang in San Fran- 
cisco for Mme. Tetrazzini 





Photographs of Miss Maynor, Mme. Pag- 
liughi, and Mme. Thorborg, Mme. Traubel 
and Miss Giannini on the Opposite Page, 
by Larry Gordon, Musical America 
Staff Photographer 
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Precious 





SOUVENILS 











Lily Pons Has a Collection of Medals, a French Statuette, 
and the Sculptured Head of a Poilu 


Kerstin Thorborg. Wears a 
Medal Given Her by the 
King of Sweden 








Helen Traubel Cher- 

ishes a Tiny Heart- 

Shaped Silver Box Dusolina Giannini Makes Her Dog Pray for Good Luck to a Miniature Elephant, One of a 
Treasured Herd 











Wolff--Camera Features Wolff--Camera Features 
Marcelle Denya Recently Acquired an Autographed Ellen Ballon Admires Her Collection of Charming Eugenia Buxton Holds a Thirteenth Cen- 
Fan Upon Which Are the Names of Marcella Miniatures tury Spanish Rapier of the Famous 
Sembrich, Debussy, Ravel, and Caruso, to Which Toledo Steel, Given the Pianist by René 


She Is Adding Others, the Latest Being Kreisler's Pinchart, United States Olympic Coach 
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“Handy 
Men” 


Grace Moore Goes 
Johnny Appleseed 
One Better and 
Plants the Trees 
Instead of the Seeds 





at * 


Hartford Times 





Lawrence Tibbett Makes Certain That His Family Will Have Sufficient 
Corn to Pop During the Long Winter Evenings on His Connecticut Farm 


Frank Chapman 
Puts His "Share 
the Work" Pro- 
gram Into Effect 
at = Tannersville, 
N. Y., with His 
Wife, Gladys 
Swarthout 


Jean Dickenson 
Is Glad That 
Hers Isn't ‘The 
House of the 
Seven Gables’ 





Lansing Hatfield 

Gets Down to 

Brass Pipes. The 

Plumber's Helper 

Is Looking for a Larry Gordon, Staff Photographer 

Dish of Milk Marcel Hubert Takes a Turn at Making Soufflé 
Potatoes 





Kathryn Meisle Gives First Aid to a 


Larry Gordon, Staff Photographer Fractured Plate 
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Indoors 


and 


ut 








Atlantic Photos 

James Melton Returns to the Old Woodshed —for His lige ‘ oan 
Active, Not Passive, Daily Dozen Wide World 

Josef Hofmann at Work in His Shop Upon One of His Inventions 











Larry Gordon, Staff Photographer 
José Iturbi, Pilot as Well as Pianist, Tinkers with the 
Motor of His Own Plane 





John Carter, an Adept in Bricks and Mortar, 
Repairs Part of His House in Connecticut 


F : Wolff-Camera Features 
Ezio Pinza Adjusts a Picture in His Collection of Prints 
of French Musicians 


Joseph Bentonelli 
Refuses to Obey 
the Poet's Dictum 
to "Spare That 
Tree” 


Larry Gordon, Staff Photographer 

Wilbur Evans Tacks Replicas of Gutzon Borglum's Mount 

Rushmore Memorial Heads, Autographed by the Sculptor, 

to a Wall of His Home. They Were Given to Him by 

Borglum After Mr. Evans Had Given a Concert in 
Rapid City, S. D. Mrs. Evans Assists 
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WHO REMEMBERS? 
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Seeremees armen 


1883—Mural Decorations of the First Proscenium at the 
Metropolitan 


1883—Original Proscenium at 
the Metropolitan 





1875—Grand Entrance to the Then New Chickering Hall 





1883 — Christine Nilsson 
1880—Victor Capoul 1882—Italo Campanini as Radames 





1886 — Eugenia Pappen- 
heim as Briinnhilde 








1890—Edouard Strauss, Brother of Johann, Conducts a Ballet at 
the Old Madison Square Garden 1903—The Metropolitan's First ‘Parsifal’. Ternina as Kundry, Burgstaller in the Title Role 
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FROM THE OLD METROPOLITAN’S FIRST NIGHT 


AnInveterate OperaGoer, 
Who Was Present at the 
Opening in1883, Delves 
In the Memories of More 
Than a Half Century of 
Listening at NewYork’s 
Historic Home of the 
Lyric Drama 


By HENRY SHERMAN ADAMS 


ANDERING around the Metro- 
W politan Opera House on the 
opening night of this season, I 
took to wondering. I wondered how 
many besides myself among the four 
thousand or so gathered for ‘Simon 
Boccanegra’ were able to hark back to 
the inaugural ‘Faust’ of what was des- 
tined to be dubbed the ‘Faustspieihaus’. 
Not that it mattered particularly ; time 
will have its toll. But what a surging 
flood of memories that wondering did 
set loose as October 22, 1883, jumped 
up out of the past as nimbly as if it 
were only yesterday or the day before; 
memories of going in and out of the 
‘Met’ these fifty-odd years continuously. 
save for a brief residence in the Middle 
West, memories of all the operas but 
three ever given there, memories of all 
the singers and conductors of moment. 
In 1883 I was living in a world where 
society had gone hand in hand with 
opera for half a century, ever since 
Lorenzo da Ponte, the librettist of ‘Don 
Giovanni’ opened his new opera house 
in Church Street, thereby bringing 
about the regular assembling of fashion 
that was to flower in greater glory 
when the Academy of Music was opened 
in 1854. 


Famous Operatic War 


In the circumstances the conjuring 
up of memories naturally carries me 
back to the summer, rather than the 
autumn, of 1883. The threatened operatic 
war was on, then, for good and all, and, 
of course, this was the talk of Newport 
as well as of the town. One would 
think that the very foundations of the 
upper ten were threatened. Invasion of 
the sacred box area of the Academy of 
Music had been thwarted, to be sure; 
but the ‘outs’ had plenty of money and 
they were making it speak in the form 
of J. Cleaveland Cady’s huge creation 
of yellow brick and terra cotta nearing 
completion on Broadway at Thirty- 
ninth Street. All ‘nuts’ to me, a young- 
ster; I smiled at the comedy, and even 
farce, of all this talk and did not take 
too seriously the underlying note of 
foreboding tragedy. 

So it came about that in that month 
of the hunter’s moon when the two 
Astor families were still living where 
the Empire State Building now lifts 
high its head I fared forth in my first 
‘tails’ as much agog over what was to 
go on between the footlights and Broad- 
way as between them and Seventh Ave- 
nue. Why not? The initial drawn 
battle of the operatic war was on and I 
wanted to be in at the start on one side 
or the other. I chose the aggressor’s ; 
I was all for the new. 

Accustomed as I was to the Academy 
of Music’s circle of open loges set back 
from a conventionally Continental array 
of tiered prosecenium boxes, I must say 
that my first sight of the new Metro- 


politan was a bit bewildering. Evi- 
dently the architect, having studied the 
Teatro alla Scala in Milan, went box- 
mad; tier on tier rose way up to the 
balcony, with the effect heightened by 
the half dozen baignoires on either side 
of a parquet seating six hundred. For 
‘railbirds’ he had no heart. Fortunately, 
he stopped two short of La Scala’s five 
tiers of boxes. 

It took time to demonstrate that there 
was something wrong about all this, 
but only the early part of that one eve- 
ning to convince the women in the 
parterre boxes, once and for all, that a 
general background of’old ivory and 
gold might be all right, but not yellow 


midnight, when the Devil had led Faus! 
as far as Goethe would let him go in 
one volume. But I, high up in the 
balcony, did not mind; it was something 
to me to hear Christine Nilsson in the 
role that was hers when Gounod’s opera 
was transferred from the Théatre 
Lyrique in Paris to the Opéra. And it 
meant even more to me when, less than 
four years later, [ was listening to Marie 
Miolan-Carvalho, the original Mar- 
guerite, in a Paris concert programme. 


In Praise of Nilsson 


Allowing for youthful enthusiasm that 
is only too apt to put stage favorites 
on too high a pedestal, I still think 
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hangings for their immediate setting. 
Any man ought to know that! 

There were two ‘golden horseshoes’ 
of like importance at the start, and 
each had thirty-six boxes instead of 
the present thirty-five. In none of these 
sat Mrs. Astor; she had played safe 
by purchasing a box; but being of the 
aggressed she preferred to stick to the 
old guard at the Academy of Music and 
hear ‘La Sonnambula’, with the best 
Amina of all time, Etelka Gerster, who 
could hit two high F’s of an evening, if 
operatic duty called. It was William 
H. Vanderbilt, the ringleader of the 
operatic rebellion, who was the cynosure 
of everyone’s eyes. Did he not own 
three boxes, all told? 

The ‘Faust’ which observed and ob- 
servers heard that evening dragged 
along unmercifully; no end of seats had 
been vacated by the time, long after 


Nilsson is a grand, grand figure in the 
tone world of my span of years. As an 
[rish housekeeper said to me of a dead 
mistress, “she had something good in- 
side of her”. A certain nobility il- 
lumined her Elsa, while poetic majesty 
made her Elena a portrait still unap- 
proached; the Swedish soprano sang 
this role and Margherita as well when 
‘Mefistofele’ had two performances that 
season. I remember, too, that Nilsson’s 
Gioconda, in the Metropolitan’s first 
novelty; her Donna Elvira and her 
Valentina in “The Huguenots’, were also 
fine. Unfortunately, her voice was not 
then at its superb best; the effect of 
much sorrow, I think, as she had only 
just turned forty. But I had heard her 
a few years before as a charming 
Mignon and if her combination of voice 
and style was not something to be reck- 
oned with—well, I heard her, and I am 


The Inaugural ‘Faust’— 
Those Italian ‘Lohen- 
grins’—The "Only" Es- 
camillo—The American 
Premiere of ‘Tristan’ 
—Giants of the German 
Years—tThe Best and the 
Worst Carmens 


going to stand up for my first love 
among the sopranos! 


The Great Italo Campanini 


| stand up, too, for my first tenor, 
Italo Campanini. Like Nilsson, of 
whom he was the junior by three years, 
he reached the Metropolitan in its open- 
ing ‘Faust’ with his voice not what it 
had been; he had been lax in the care 
of it. I had heard his Faust in the 
prime of voice, however, at the Acad- 
emy of Music and it is on that experi- 
ence that I base my musical memory. 
[ have liked no tenor better since and 
[ have heard even Julian Gayarré, the 
Spanish blacksmith’s son who was talked 
ot as Mario’s successor. Campanini had 
not only a voice that made hearing his 
Manrico, say, an event, but a style well 
calculated to lift his Lohengrin to the 
heights. And as a whole the early 
Italian ‘Lohengrin’ at both houses was 
more than well worth while. My last 
sight of Campanini was in ‘Carmen’, 
when he put so much passion into his 
acting toward the end that I was in- 
clined to think that he had found his 
way back to a certain tavern near the 
ramparts of Seville. 

Which reminds me that Giuseppe del 
Puente, the Valentino of the Metropoli- 
tan’s opening ‘Faust’, was the one and 
only Escamillo. Many a time since his 
day I have heard ‘Carmen’, here and 
abroad, and no matter what name was 
on the program I could only see that 
lithe figure, with an inborn love of bull- 
fighting, and hear that Spanish voice 
swing into the Toreador’s Song with 
indescribable perfection. 

The Young Marcella Sembrich 

Voices these, like ‘Faust’ itself, of 
the past. Of the future was Marcella 
Sembrich, making her bow to the new 
world in ‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ on the 
second evening of the season. A great 
hope, indeed, of the future; but who 
would have said so in 1883? No one, I 
fancy. Her artistic acclaim, critically, 
was immediate ; yet she was by no means 
the sensation that she would be in this 
day and generation. Too much in the 
shadow of Nilsson under the home roof 
and of Adelina Patti and Gerster in 
Irving Place. Neither her virtuosity nor 
her versatility set New York a-talking 
until she dazzled all by being coloratura, 
violinist and pianist one after the other 
at Henry E. Abbey’s benefit. 

Sembrich seemed sad and disillu- 
sioned enough not long afterward, when 
I ran across her sitting in the cabin of 
the Oregon waiting to leave a shore 
she might never see again. Feeling 
sorry for her, I took pains to speak 
to her and thank her for the beauty 
she had brought into my life. What a 
contrast that quiet study in brown was 
to the elated Patti, who was being given 
a big, and rather vulgar, send-off on 
the same ship by “Nap” Haines. She 
had no disillusions; she had asked 

(Continued on page 128) 
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WAGNER KNEW WHAT HE WANTED 


By Hersert F. Pryser 


BOUT five years ago I happened 
A eee a passage in one of Wagner’s 

letters which [I jotted down and 
preserved among an assortment of odds 
and ends, with the idea of using it at 
a favorable moment. That moment 
never came, though the little scrap of 
paper roused the suspicions of some 
Nazi storm troopers and almost got me 
into trouble when I left Austria on the 
occasion of the smashup in 1938. Per- 
haps the present is as good a time as 
any to resurrect it and let it serve as a 
text for a little moralizing. The passage 
occurs in a missive the comiser wrote 
in July, 1878, concerning¥a. production 
of ‘Siegfried’ in MunichX\and runs thus: 
“Certain it is that my: pieces please, 
though entire stretches of them, through 
the unintelligence of the performance, 
acquire an entirely perverted sense. A 
person who had assisted me in all my 
rehearsals at Bayreuth has told me many 
things about the production under Herr 
von Perfall, in Munich; and from his 
report I was able to see first and fore- 
most that everybody was determined to 
show that he understood my business 
better than I”. 

How many hundreds of times since 
Wagner wrote these words has “every- 
body”—singers, producers, conductors, 
régisseurs—shown a raging determina- 
tion to prove, either arbitrarily or by all 
manner of sophistries, that he under- 
stood Wagner’s business better than 
Wagner himself! Bayreuth has re- 
peatedly been one of the worst offenders 
in this regard and when other theatres 
(including the sacred and _ infallible 
Metropolitan) choose to sin against the 
Holy Ghost they will defend themselves 
as often as not by evoking Siegfried 
Wagner or some other potentate—living 
or dead—of the Festspielhaus as their 
all-sufficient justification and excuse, | 
understand that Mr. Leopold Sachse, at 
the Metropolitan, causes lightnings to 
flash during the oath on the spear in 
‘Gétterdammerung’ because Siegfried 
Wagner used to do it. No doubt Sieg- 
fried was capable of this (albeit he had 
some admirable qualities as a stage di- 
rector). But since I have not witnessed 
a Metropolitan ‘Gotterdammerung’ in 
almost ten years, I should undoubtedly 
keep the peace as to this electrical dis- 


turbance. I can only say that in no 
‘Gétterdammerung’ I ever saw at 
the Festspielhaus were  thunderbolts 


launched during the second act and that 
nothing in the text, stage directions or 
music authorizes the practice. If Gun- 
ther’s outraged vassals do call upon 
Donner to send down his fires and si- 
lence the brawl where is the indication 
that the thunder god interests himself 
a fig in the matter? 
Bayreuth in 1876, and After 

However, it is in the brazen disregard 
of what the composer has specifically 
directed and in openly flouting the mani- 
fest spirit of a scene, a situation or a 
character that the hosts of innovating 
busybodies have shown for years that 
they “understood Wagner’s business 
better than Wagner himself.” Scores of 
examples, more of less obvious, crowd 
the mind. Let these aberrations be re- 
peated often enough and gain currency 
on a sufficiently large number of stages 
and the first thing you know they have 
crystallized into a “tradition” and 
gained acceptance as such. “Tradition,” 
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The Composer’s Own Stricture on Régisseurs Who Knew 
His Business Better Than He Did—Those ‘Gétterdém- 
merung Lightnings—‘Staging” The Funeral Music— 
Sieglinde and the Sword in the Tree—Beckmesser and the 
Unauthorized Tackh—T ristan’s Premature Entrance—Elsa 
and the Mementoes That Lohengrin Bestows on Her. 


indeed ! How many who blandly sit year 
after year through the ‘Ring’ and see 
things done as they were done more or 
less in 1876 are aware that at the close 
of the first Bayreuth festival, when 
Wagner still entertained the hope of 
repeating the cycle the following season, 
the composer exclaimed: ‘Nachstes 
Jahr machen wir alles anders !”? But be- 
ware of misconstruing the spirit of this 
remark! It means solely and simply that 
Wagner aimed at achieving his poetic 
and dramatic ends by other and improved 
methods. It does not mean that he pro- 
posed to alter the ends themselves. | 
always used to wonder in Vienna what 
Wagner would have thought had he 
seen the way Lothar Wallerstein used 
to “stage” Siegfried’s funeral music. 
We all know the Wagnerian stage di- 
rections and their provision for the ris- 
ing mists, the sudden shaft of moon- 
light at a given note on the trumpet, 
the solemnly moving cortége and then 
the total “‘black-out” (or “white-out”’, if 
you must be nebulously specific). Yet 
what did Wallerstein do? First he 
blacked out the stage and then, at the 
climax of the march, when you want 
above all things to be left alone with 





your soul and this music, he raised his 
mist curtain to show in great detail the 
funereal pageant—which at that mo- 
ment mattered just exactly nothing at 
all. I could never decide which infuri- 
ated me more, this, or his business of 
playing the second act of ‘Gétterdam- 
merung’ in the same Gibichung setting 
as the first or his elimination of Briinn- 
hilde’s rocky divan—whereby Wotan’s 
daughter had no choice but to scramble 
awkwardly to her feet the moment Sieg- 
fried’s kiss awakened her and to go 
through her ecstatic pantomime on foot 
instead of in the sitting posture explic- 
itly prescribed. While I am on the sub- 
ject of Vienna let me add that at the 
Staatsoper I repeatedly saw Lotte Leh- 
mann’s Sieglinde pointing with her 
torch to the sword hilt in the tree—a 
preposterous, anti-Wagnerian nuance, 
for which she was recently hauled over 
the coals in New York. But this un- 
happy torch goes further back than the 
Vienna Staatsoper, Lotte Lehmann, or 
Lothar Wallerstein. It shocked Lilli 
Lehmann in Bayreuth in 1896, and 





in her autobiography she has some tart 
things to say about it. 
When 
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Wagner at a Rehearsal in Bayreuth 
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did their glorious ‘Meistersinger’ in 
Salzburg there was one little detail for 
which | should gladly have enscrolled 
them on the calendar of saints. For 
when Beckmesser appeared in Sachs’s 
workshop in the third act the town 
clerk, sore and smarting from his man- 
handling of the previous night, was not 
made to sit down on a tack or a ham- 
mer or a bit of wood as for a number of 
years stage managers have been making 
him do in most of the lyric theatres of 
the world. He simply did as Wagner 
directed—sat down, then started up 
again, not because the stool was gar- 
nished with a tack or a splinter, but 
because his thrashing nearly prevented 
him from sitting at all. This is hun- 
dred per cent Wagner, the other, the 
most primitive and abysmal form of 
custard-pie comedy. Yet today, all over 
the green earth and in defiance of direc- 
tions, the custard pies have it. To such 
a pass have the innovating régisseurs 
brought us! 





The Entrance of Tristan 

Today, brethren, there shall be no 
attempt to deal with two of my favor- 
ite King Charles’ heads—the combat in 
‘Lohengrin’ wherein the son of Parsifal 
prevails not by the mighty blow the 
directions call for but by tickling the 
air with a sword’s point in the general 
direction of the moon; or Brangane’s 
exchange of the potions in ‘Tristan’ 
(anyway, Anna Bahr-Mildenburg, who 
wrote a book on how to act ‘Tristan’, 
insists that the exchange should under 
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By ARTHUR HARTMANN 


QUIPPED with a letter of intro- 
duction from no less a_person- 
age than Ysaye, in which he 

presented me as “un artiste du premier 
ordre”, I went to Berlin with the pur- 
pose of becoming a pupil of the great 
Joachim, Arrived there, I sent it, to- 
gether with one of my own in which I 
told the Meister that all my life it had 
been my goal to have the privilege some 
day of his advice when I should be suffi- 
ciently advanced in violin playing. I 
begged him now to appoint a time when 
[ might come and play for him his own 
Hungarian Concerto, hoping that my 
playing merited being accepted as a 
pupil by him whom my father had al- 
ways called “az Ur Isten”! 


A Time of Venerable Figures 


It is utterly impossible for the pres- 
ent generation even to imagine what 
music-study in those days in Germany 
meant, for they are totally lacking in 
veneration towards any teacher and live 
in an atmosphere that is far removed 
from the calm and old-world culture, 
notably that of the time of that vener- 
able and historic figure, Joseph Joachim. 
During the seven or eight years of my 
residence in the Prussian Capital, Rich- 
ard Strauss, Muck and Blech were all 
active as conductors at the Royal Opera 
House, with Weingartner conducting the 
Opera House concerts and Nikisch the 
Philharmonic. Joachim was Director of 
the Royal High School for Music, with 
Halir, Wirth, Moser and others as 
sub-teachers of the violin, and Humper- 
dinck and Bruch in the composition 
department. Busoni, Scharwenka, Hek- 
king, d’Albert, Godowsky, Carreno and 
yet a score of great and celebrated art- 
made Berlin their home and with 
six or eight concerts nightly, by artists 
from all over the world, it was the 


ists 


usual thing to hear three or four of the 
great violinists, and an equal number of 
celebrated pianists and singers within 
any fortnight. 


New York City today 







JOSEPH JOACHIM 
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has become the same kind of music 
world-centre, yet living is so incompar- 
ably different that to explain the mani- 
fold reasons therefor and the effects 
thereof would require an especial dis- 
sertation of its own. 

The name and position of Joachim, 
not only in Germany but in the entire 
world of music was immutably placed 
together with those of Mendelssohn, 
Schumann and Brahms and he was 
the acknowledged embodiment of the 
highest achievements in the progressive 
developments of the music of the Ger- 
man School since Beethoven’s days! 
He was on a pedestal as violinist, com- 
poser, conductor, quartet-player and 
teacher, and this homage was given him 
to the day of his death. Of course. 
from earliest childhood, I had learnt all 
the available details of his life-history 
and achievements and my father’s usual 
expression “Joachim? O az Ur Isten!” 
( Joachim ? He is the Mister God 
Almighty!) was the summing-up of 
all. 

After an interim of days, [ received 
a notice from a secretary to the effect 
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An Impression of Joachim’s Last Years— 
His Personality and Prejudices—Playing 
the Formidable ‘Hungarian’ Concerto 
for Its Composer—Musical Experiences 


with Ysaye 


that Herr Prof. Dr. Joseph Joachim 
would receive me at his home on such- 
and-such an afternoon at 3 o'clock. 
Strangely enough, I have, since that 
very day, forgotten the name of the 
street, the house and its apartment-num- 
ber, excepting to recall that it was some- 
where “Im Westend” or near Charlot- 
tenburg. The maid led me into a room 
and asked me to wait a few moments 
as the Herr Doktor was occupied in the 
room adjoining. I immediately noticed 
a large, framed photograph ot Beetho 
ven on one wall and on that directly 
opposite, one of Brahms and, by Jove, 
in the corner of the room was a large, 
wooden music stand and on it, opened 
at the spot—the Ciaconna of Bach! | 
startled, for [| must say the im- 
pression was far from a_ pleasant 
one... “Great grief’, I thought, “hasn’t 
the world changed at all?” 

Just then the doors opened and there 
stood Joachim, dressed in the typical 
ample double-breasted Prince Albert coat 
of that epoch, even as I was. He was a 
venerable, tall man, of great dignity 
and calm and looked more like a sur 
geon and a philosopher than a musi- 
cian. “Guten Tag”, he said. “Sprechen 
Sie Deutsch, oder moéchten Sie lieber 
Franzésisch oder Englisch sprechen?” | 
answered, in German, that it was im- 
material as to which of these languages, 
and thus we continued in German. ‘The 
room I now was in was the Salon, a 
grand piano near the window. He gave 
me an “A” as I placed the piano part 
to his monumental Hungarian Concerto 


Was 
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on the piano rack and | noticed that the 
maid in cleaning that day (1 assume) 
had carelessly thrown the rug, so that 
one side had curled over the soft pedal, 
and I also noted, at the end of my per- 
formance, that Joachim had not noticed 
this, for he never used the left pedal 
and, as a matter of fact, most of the 
time accompanied with his right hand, 
his left falling into his lap except oc- 
casionally when he gave the bass notes 
to a chord. When | reached the 
first “Tutti”, which yet leaves two- 
thirds of the first movement to be done, 
“Na!” he exclaimed as he rose from the 
bench, “Na! Sie sind ja ein ganz kol- 
ossaler Kerl!” and moving the rim of 
his glasses up and down while looking 
at me earnestly, he slowly approached 
and kissed me on both cheeks! My 
feelings can perhaps best be~ im- 
agined . . . the terrific strain, the ner- 
vousness of days and weeks in anticipa- 
tion, the months of hard work in final 
polishing-off of a gigantic work first 
studied some years previously, the inad- 
equate accompaniment which really hin- 
dered more than helped, Joachim watch- 
ing me more than the music before him 
and through force of habit giving a beat 
with his hand where he missed playing 
the notes in the accompaniment 
Flushed, grateful and excited, I asked 
whether I might continue and he an- 
swered “Ja—bitte, bitte,” adding “You 
see for yourself just how I play piano— 
but just finish the movement”, which | 
did, while he watched me even more 


(Continued on page 130) 
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PETITE SUITE 


With Thoughts Turning to Their Homeland Jussi Bjoerling and Mrs. 
Bjoerling Examine a New Picture of Their Children, Anders and Lars 
Olaf, Who Are in Far-Away Sweden 


Wide World 
Little Zamira Menuhin Evinces a Precocious Interest in One of the Violins 


of Her Famous Father, While Her Mother Looks On 





From Music to Mechanics Proves an Easy Shift of Interest as John Brownlee and His 
Wife Enjoy an Hour of Relaxation with Their Children, Delphina, Donald and Gordon 


Charles Kullman Runs Through a Song with His 
Favorite Accompanist, His Daughter 


Monika Feuer- 
mann Tries a Piz- 
zicato Note on Her 
Father Emanuel’s 
Frederick Jagel and His Family Take a Busman’s Holiday at Home Indulging "Cello, Assisted by 


in a Domestic Chorus Her Mother 3 
astan 
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In a Literary Setting, Jarmila Novotna and Her Children, George Daubek With Josepha and Robert, Jascha Heifets Basks in the Sun 


Jr. and Jarmila Jr. Face the Camera 





Cosmo—Sileo 


Robert Casadesus and Mrs. Casadesus, with Jean 
and Guy, Pause on the Stairs for a Snapshot 





— 


The Youngest Member of the Trapp Family, Johannes, Aged One Year, 
Monopolizes Attention at the Dinner Table. His Parents, Georg and 
Maria Augusta Trapp Are Happy That He Is an American 





Basil Paschkoff 

Maurice Eisenberg Leaves the ’Cello 

for a Romp with His Daughter, 
Marita 





Little Kent Woodward Holds Up an rete ; 2 

Imaginary Toast to His Father, While L. von Ziegler 

Rose Pauly and Her Daughter, Mar- His Mother, Helen Marshall Wood- Alexander Kipnis’s Wife and Son Take 
git, Enjoy a Winter Stroll ward, Smiles Approval a Long Glance 
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Just BEFORE THE CONCERT, MOTHER... eles. re 

















4 "AW, WHY HUNT FOR IT? EVEN | COULD CONDUCT 
2 "WILLIAM TELL' WITHOUT A SCORE!" 



































a “WHO IN THE BLANKETY-BLANK BLAZES PUT GREEN SOAP 


2 “HEY, MAMMA! WHAT'S WILLIE'S TEDDY BEAR 
° IN MY THROAT GARGLE BOTTLE?—|! ! |" 


DOING INSIDE MY CELLO?!!" 























3 "COME BACK HERE, SONNY BOY, AND PARK THAT 6 "AND ait YOU DARE TO om > ae LOVE SONGS 
P , AT THAT RED HEAD IN THE SECOND ROW!" 


CHEWING GUMI" 














Gi Singing Nation—Cnmerica’s 
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National Federation of Music Clubs Sees This 
Country as Custodian of the Arts during War 
—Young Composers and Artists Encouraged by 


Contests and Increased Public Interest 


By JuLIA FuQUA OBER 


HEN I turn my attention to this 

annual survey of the accomplish- 
ments and objectives of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, it is with 
vastly different feelings from those 
which animated me last year. It is true 
that the political unrest which had been 
rampant in Europe since the signing of 
the Versailles Treaty was approaching 
a critical stage even then, but the ma- 
jority of us, with what is now proved 
unjustfied optimism, were confident that 
the crisis would be averted. Only those 
high in diplomatic counsels seem to have 
seroiusly entertained the possibility of 
war. Most of us stubbornly refused to 
accept the idea that an older generation, 
still weary from the strife of twenty-five 
years ago, would allow the shining youth 
of today to be plunged into conflict. We 
hoped, where hope was fruitless; we be- 
lieved, where there was no foundation 
for belief. And now we eat the bitter 
bread of seeming betrayal—betrayal of 
the ideals of our civilization. 

Yet this is not intended to be a mourn- 
ful message—nor is it intended to de- 
stroy those twin supports without which 
mankind would falter and fall—faith in 
the ultimate rightness of all things, hope 
for a future bright with promise. While 
armies struggle on the other side of the 
world, we in America cling to the rich 
gifts that civilization has brought us: 
rare paintings and sculptures to gladden 
eyes tired of the dull monotony of stee! 
and stone; rhythm and movement woven 
into satisfying beauty through the 
dance; drama to stir our emotions; and 
the beneficent gift of music to soften 
our hearts and quicken our sensitivities 
to the woes of others. 

America Now Custodian of Arts 

In a certain sense this war which 
touches intimately or remotely most of 
the civilized world has made America 
the custodian of arts. Priceless treasures 
have been brought here in order that 
they may escape the guns of the invader ; 
geniuses have fled here so that they may 
not be herded into concentration camps, 
or forced to take up arms against 
geniuses of other races. Simultaneously 
gathered together in this country, for 
the first time in our history, are almost 
a majority of the great leaders in in- 
tellectual and cultural fields from all 
over the world. Here, in the next few 
years—unless the war is providentially 
brief—may be expected the flowering of 
all that is noteworthy in the arts, except 
for the impassioned literature that comes 
from the pens of those who experience 
at first hand the tragedy and disillusion 
of war. 

And so there rests a peculiar respon- 
sibility upon all individuals or organ- 
izations that serve as handmaidens of 


any of the arts. How the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs is endeavoring 
to meet these responsibilities is in my 
province to tell. 

Our program in the last year has 
naturally been colored by the turn of 
events abroad. A year ago we were 
urging that the universal language, 
music, be used to interpret peoples of 
varying racial and national points of 
view to each other. We were preaching 
the gospel of music as an agency which 
might counteract the propaganda of war. 
(Perhaps if not only we, but other 
great organizations of the musically 
minded all over the world, had set such 
a campaign in motion years ago, we 
could have overcome the bitter preju- 
dices which have found expression in 
open conflict.) But war is here, and 
of necessity we have changed the con- 
centration of our work, although not 
its motivation. We still believe in the 
healing properties of music. We still 
believe that the man who sings for the 
sheer joy of singing it loath to pick up 
a weapon, and having done so to turn 
it against his fellow man. 

Make America a Singing Nation 


And so our great mission in this year 
and the years to come is to make 
America a singing nation, in the beliet 
that in that event it will never become 
a warlike nation. Larger choirs in the 
churches, more community choruses, a 
more widespread participation in com- 
munity singing are urged by music clubs 
in cities large and small throughout the 
length and breadth of the continent. 
Folk-music and programs featuring the 
native music of our foreign-born citizens 
are encouraged as an evidence of good- 
will, and also because we believe that 
nothing is so effective as music in in- 
terpreting the spirit of a people. And 
we are still keeping up our contact with 
countries overseas and encouraging the 
presentation of programs of American 
music there. 

[f an optimistic note could be sounded 
with relation to the conflict abroad, it 
would be that countries on the fringe 
of the war zone, disturbed though they 
are by the constant threat of invasion, 
are increasing rather than diminishing 
their requests for this American music. 
This, so our Chairman of International 
Music Relations tells us, is because 
“musicians everywhere realize that 
music is something to cling to in a 
shifting world.” 

But the program of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs is by no means 
predominantly an international program. 
We owe it to our people to cultivate our 
rich musical resources in this country 
so that our children and children’s chil- 
dren may be aware of the value of their 
inheritance. And we are not neglect- 
ing this formidable task. Here are some 
of the projects that are this year foster- 
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ing native talent and spreading knowl- 
edge of American music. 

Under the direction of our Committee 
on Philanthropic Music we are conduct- 
ing an intensive, nationwide search for 
musical instruments belonging to our 
members which are not now in use, and 
will turn these over to musically gifted 
boys and girls who cannot afford to 
buy instruments. Through settlement 
music schools, through lessons financed 
by music clubs, we have set hundreds of 
boys and girls upon the threshold of 
musical careers in the past. If we can 
provide these deserving young present- 
day musicians with instruments of their 
own, we shall feel that we have taken 
another step towards providing young 
American talent with its chance. 


Talent Is Fostered 


Quite in line with this effort to con- 
serve talent by giving it opportunity is 
the nationwide talent hunt currently in 
prorress to discover new American 
composers and new compositions of 
merit by composers whose reputation 
is already established. This search is 
under the sponsorship of our Depart- 
ment of American Music, of which Mrs. 
W. Carruth Jones of Baton Rouge, La., 


is chairman. Miss Helen Gunderson of 
the School of Music of Louisiana State 
University is directly in charge. 

A similar contest last year added to 
American musical literature a new 
two-piano concerto by Arthur Farwell 
of East Lansing, Mich., and a concerto 
for violin and orchestra by Harold 
Morris of the faculty of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, which were 
revarded as of sufficient merit to justify 
premieres on nationwide networks of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System and 
the National Broadcasting Company, re- 
spectively. It also yielded a variety of 
works in the smaller forms which were 
ot high calibre, including a Sonata in 
E Major for Piano by Carl Preyer, 
head of the piano department and As- 
sociate Dean of Fine Arts at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas; a song cycle for tenor 
voice, ‘Around the Year in Haikoo’, by 
Mae Louise Nelson, former member of 
the faculty of Alma College, Alma, 
Mich., now a private teacher of music; 
‘Monotone’, a musical setting of a poem 
by Carl Sandberg, for mezzo soprano 
voice, written by Genevieve Davison, 
supervisor of music in the schools of 
Fairfield, Ala., and a Sonata for Violin 
and Piano by H. Merrill Lewis, member 

(Continued on page 264) 
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HAVE WE AN AMERICAN MUSIC? 


By Marion BAUER 


N 1930, when I attended the festival 

of the International Society for 

Contemporary Music at Liége, 
Belgium, I was asked why our United 
States section sent the judging commit- 
tee so few typically American works. 
“What do you look upon as ‘typically 
American’?” I asked. “Music that is 
based upon that of the Negro or the 
Indian,” was the naive answer! And 
I could not convince the questioner that 
the Indian and the Negro had contrib- 
uted only a small part of what we con- 
sider “typically American.” 

The Indian has had to step aside in 
the late Nineteenth Century for the 
Negro who supplied the native composer 
with much source material. A French- 
man once remarked to me that, even 
though many of our composers use 
harmonic methods similar to theirs, we 
have a much keener rhythmic. sense, 
doubtless the conscious or unconscious 
influence of our jazz. 

A Question of Approach 

Conscious or unconscious! In these 
two terms lies the crux of the problem. 
Unconscious influences are often the 
result of environment: the age; .na- 
tionality; family and racial back- 
grounds; political, social, and religious 
conditions; climate and urban or rural 
surroundings ; personal predilections and 
educational opportunities. A conscious 
approach to creative art, especially when 
coupled with unusual talent, may mold 
a style and develop a type, as was shown 
by the “Russian Five.” 

Few American composers belong 100 
percent in either of these categories. 
In fact, conscious seeking for definite 
goals in pioneer workers often leads to 
the creation of characteristics which are 
assimilated and unconsciously used by 
those who come later. 

Folk-music and popular song are the 
happy hunting grounds of those com- 
posers who consciously seek to be 
nationalistic. There is, however, an 
unconscious nationalism which auto- 
matically reflects the inherent peculiari- 
ties, character, psychology, and esthetics 
of a people. This is as inevitable as, 
and perhaps more lasting than, the self- 
conscious variety which, however, 
loomed large in the development of 
Nineteenth Century national schools. 
This unconscious nationalism is the in- 
dispensable ingredient which stamps 
French music as French, German music 
as German, and so on. 

Self-Consciousness of Youth 

America is still self-conscious of be- 
ing a composite of practically every 
nation in the world. It is self-conscious 
of its youth. When young Mozart was 
exploited as a child prodigy and 
Beethoven was a baby, America’s first 
composers were carrying on in Phila- 
delphia and Boston. It would be diffi- 
cult to find types further apart than our 
first two mative composers, Francis 
Hopkinson and William Billings. Hop- 
kinson of Philadelphia was a college- 
bred lawyer, poet, essayist, patriot, 
composer, harpsichordist, organist, in- 
ventor, friend of Franklin, Washington, 
Jefferson, and Joseph Bonaparte, a 
member of the Continental Congress and 
a signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. He wrote in the style of Carey 
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and Arne and dedicated songs to “His 
Excellency, George Washington, Es- 
quire.” 

William Billings of Boston was a 
tanner who wrote his first melodies in 
chalk on leather. He published ‘The 
New England Psalm Singer or Ameri- 
can Chorister’ and a second collection 
called ‘Billings’s Best’. Huis tunes were 
sung around the camp-fires of the Revo- 
lutionary Army, and he tried experi- 
ments in counterpoint without having 
had any training. Some of his “fugue 
tunes” have a crude strength and a 
characteristic flavor which might be 
called an American tang. 


Folk-Music in Abundance 

Not so long ago it was generally be- 
lieved that America had no folk music. 
One of those statements handed around 
from one source to the other without 
sufficient foundation, it became prac- 
tically a slogan. It went something like 
this: “Of course there can be no Ameri- 
can art music without folk music, and 
there is no American folk music.” 

Of recent years research in the folk- 
song field has reaped a large harvest. 
A catalogue of folk-material in this 
country has the proportions of a cyclo- 
pedia. And the archive of American 
Folk-music in the Library of Congress 
numbers about 12,000 phonograph rec- 
ords from all sections of the country. 
It may well be held that there is no one 
type which can be pointed out as char- 
acteristically American, but we recog- 
nize various types and understand their 
sources. No one who has heard Alan 
Lomax sing the cowboy songs which he 
and his father John Lomax have col- 
lected, can doubt either their folk qual- 
ity or their American tang. Charles 
Seeger, in his recent travels through 


AN EXAMINATION OF 


the South for government resettlement 
organization, found quantities of folk- 
song material. The English folksong 
collector, Cecil Sharp, discovered a gold 
mine of folk-music in the Appalachian 
Mountains. 


Songs from Varied Sources 

But Great Britain is not our only 
source of supply. From California come 
the old utterances of transplanted Span- 
ish people and their descendants. Creole 
songs of Louisiana is the subject of a 
new volume by Iréne Thérése Whitfield 
which appeared at almost the same time 
as ‘Haiti Singing’ by Harold Cour- 
lander. The latter also deals with 
Creole folksongs and the Creole dialect. 
We have the French Canadian habitant 
songs on the North, the Mining Camp 
Songs of California’s Forty-niners, the 
Lumberjack Songs of Maine and Ver- 
mont. Besides these, the peoples of 
different nationalities and races brought 
their own songs with which foreign 
born mothers sang their American 
babies to sleep. For many the Ameri- 
can environment has been as strong as 
their foreign inheritance in shaping the 
musical idioms of our composers. 

The Americanism which is the result 
of the intermingling of all nationalities 
is seen in the pioneer spirit of a coun- 
try still youthful and enthusiastic that 
works out gigantic commercial problems 
and miraculous inventions with the same 
fervor with which an artist creates. 
This is the “native essence” which is 
slowly but surely leavening the loaf of 
American music. But it can by no 
means be centralized nor can it be 
standardized. 


Negro “Spirituals” Are American 

Although the Negro brought musical 
instinct and natural genius with him 
from Africa, the Spirituals were created 
right here on American soil and in 
American environment. Their influence 
on our music must not be minimized. 
Actuated by religious impulse, the Ne- 
gro’s themes were the result of his sor- 
rows and joys, his tragedies and 
experiences among white men and 
Americans. Nobility and sincerity are 
the innate characteristics of these won- 
derful melodies. Aside from the popular 
development of ragtime, jazz, swing, 
and the Blues, the Spirituals have in- 
fluenced our composers beginning with 
Stephen Foster. 

The complete lack of musical sophis- 
tication in Foster’s music has made it 
a sincere American utterance. All 
Americans love it and recognize its 
genuine American quality. Its very 
simplicity is disarming and our men of 
today have been inoculated with a 
Stravinsky-Schonberg-Hindemith virus 
which might preclude a successful imi- 
tation of so naive a style. 

For John Powell of Virginia and Harold 
Morris, who was born in Texas, the Spirit- 
ual takes on true folksong significance. As 
pioneer work, Powell’s ‘Negro Rhapsody’, 
written before the “jazz age”, is valuable 
as an American expression and points a 
direction. Morris’s works reveal subcon- 
sciously his early environment in the use 
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of long melodic lines reminding one of the 
Spiritual and of the easy flowing syncopa- 
tions influenced by Negro music. 

Another Texan who is distinctly a na- 
tionalist in his handling of folk material is 
David Guion. He has used Negro tunes, 
cowboy songs, “Old Fiddlers’ Breakdowns” 
such as ‘Turkey in the Straw’ and ‘Arkan- 
sas Traveler’, and what he calls “Alley 
Tunes” which include ‘The Harmonica 
Player’. Speaking of Guion’s work brings 
to mind R. Nathaniel Dett’s ‘Juba Dance’. 
His most recent composition, ‘The Order- 
ing of Moses’, for chorus and orchestra 
based on the Spiritual ‘Go Down, Moses’, 
is 100 percent American. 


First to Use Indian Themes 


The first composer in America to attempt 
to use Indian themes was Anthony Philip 
Heinrich, an  all-but-forgotten pioneer. 
Oscar Sonneck called him “the oddest 
figure in American musical history”. Of 
Bohemian birth (1781), he lived and died 
(1861) in this country, and in 1817 con- 
ducted what was probably the first Ameri- 
can performance of Beethoven’s first sym- 
phony in Lexington, Ky. His admirers 
called him the “Beethoven of America.” 
Sonneck wrote that “Father Heinrich”, 
“easily the most commanding figure as a 
composer in America before 1860” was 
“perhaps the first symphonic composer to 
utilize Indian themes and to display, how- 
ever naively, nationalistic ‘American’ ten- 
dencies. .. .” 

Arthur Farwell, at the beginning of this 
century, observed that “the countries which 
were gaining a national individuality of 
their own were doing so through the de- 
velopment of their own folk material”. 
Dvorak’s call to American composers to 
strike into the musical folk sources of their 
own soil led Farwell to work in the field 
of Indian music, not because he believed 
it to be the foundation of a national art 
but “because it existed only in America 
and its development was part of my pro- 
gram to further all unique and characteris- 
tic musical expressions that could come 
only from this country”. 


Gilbert Holds Important Place 


One of the most important of the na- 
tionalist composers was Henry F. B. Gil- 
bert, a New Englander who turned his 
attention to a thorough investigation of 
Negro music. “My aim is to write some 
American music” and he succeeded with 
such scores as ‘Comedy Overture on Negro 
Themes’, ‘Negro Rhapsody’, and ‘Dance in 
the Place Congo’, which was turned into 
a ballet for the Metropolitan Opera. What 
a pity that Gilbert could not carry out his 
idea of writing an opera on Joel Chandler 
Harris’s ‘Uncle Remus’! He used the ma- 
terial in the overture, however. He also 
wrote an ‘Americanesque’ based on three 
Negro minstrel tunes. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman did much to 
popularize Indian music with his song, 
‘From the Land of the Sky Blue Water’, 
and he composed ‘Shanewis’, an opera 
which was performed at the Metropolitan. 
A second Indian opera is ‘The Sunset 
Trail’. While he has worked to put Indian 
music “on the map”, today he feels that 
“Americanism represents an attitude, a 
fundamental nationalistic temperament”. 
His nationalism was expressed in another 
way in his opera ‘The Witch of Salem’, 
which like Howard Hanson’s ‘Merry 
Mount’, makes use of American historical 
setting. 

Charles Sanford Skilton, Arthur Nevin, 
Natalie Curtis, Harvey Worthington 
Loomis, Thurlow Lieurance. and many 

(Continued on page 271) 
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Hisve ive sua fata libelli (Books 

Hise their destinies). Not only 

when they are published and set 
out on their strange and varied paths 
into so-called eternity, but also while 
they are being written. And our not 
uninteresting age seals interesting fates 
for books, even when they are still in 
manuscript. Especially for books whose 
authors are Europeans, Europeans who 
do not like Messrs. Hitler or Mussolini 


eMaster 


Cipriano 


or who are of more ancient ancestry 
than the youthful Celts or Franks or 
Iberians, not to speak of nations still in 
their infancy like Germans or Italians 
or French or English. 

The author of this article does not 
like to speak of himself. But he is a 
typical example. In Munich about 
thirty-five vears ago he began to write 
a history of the Italian madrigal largely 
for his own satisfaction because the 
singular beauty of the pieces of a Luca 
Marenzio or a Claudio Monteverdi had 
enticed him to investigate their origin. 
He started writing in Munich because 
he was born there and because the state 
library there—at that time still under 
the sovereignty of the crown—had the 
richest collection of madrigal prints 
from 1500 up to the death of Orlando di 
Lasso. Then he frequently went to 
Italy and sometimes to England, and 
finally established residence and divided 
his time between England and Italy, 
until he was banished from Italy in turn 
by Signor Mussolini, and finally landed 
in America. 

In an age of nationalism it is strange 
and unusual that a German should write 
a book about a great period in Italian 
music which is published in England in 
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A Page of Cipriano di Rore's Music from the Same Manuscript, 
a Composition of an Ode of Horace 
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By ALFRED EINSTEIN 


Portrait of Cipriano di Rore (1558) by Hans Muelich, 
From a Manuscript in a Munich Collection 


English. 
intends to publish the book, and a man 
who is sitting somewhere or other be- 
side an anti-aircraft gun is translating it 
in his leisure time.) But the book is 
independent of all national isms and 
therefore, aside from the fact that its 
author belongs to a race disliked in the 
Third Reich and in Mussolini’s country, 
it could not be published Germany 
or Italy. And yet it pays the highest 
tribute to Italian music. For it is a 
high tribute to the creative musical 
genius of a people to produce a national 
art in its highest sense out of an inter- 
national and supernational one, to rise 
in the course of one century from de- 
pendence upon a foreign, imported art 
to musical hegemony over all Europe. 
For such was the triumphant course of 
Italian music between 1500 and 1600. 
After an inconceivably long period of 
almost complete sterility in the fifteenth 
century, of subordination to the domin- 
ant art of the North, which we will call 
“Burgundian” for brevity’s sake, Italian 
art began modestly enough with little 
masters like Bartolomeo Tromboncino 
and Marco Cara in Mantua, dwarfs be- 
side the great Josquin or Jacobus Ob- 
recht, but by the end of the century was 


(The Oxford University Press furnishing the leading teachers for all 


Europe in such men as Zarlino and 
Giovanni Gabrieli. My book attempts 
to describe the development from Trom- 
boncino to Monteverdi. Its real theme 
is: How does a national art come into 
existence? And no other genre or form 
illustrates this transformation better 
than the madrigal and its allied forms, 
the canzon alla villanesca, the canzon- 
etta, and the like. Italian music of the 
sixteenth century has its parallel in 
Richard Wagner, who begins as one of 
the most unoriginal composers, as the 
imitator of Weber and Beethoven, Bel- 
lini and Spontini, and who ends as the 
most individual and original. It is not 
only possible to be original at tne ow 
set like poor Schumann, who became 
mired in the common-place in the end, 
but it is also possible to become original. 
(Incidentally, this might also be the ab- 
racadabra for American music.) 


But such a theme: how does a national! 
music originate? is, strangely enough, 
a slap in nationalism’s face. For 
nationalistic historiography of art de- 
mands that its own art be national from 
the very beginning and claim precedence 


(Continued on page 267) 
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Erich Leinsdorf Pauses Before the Last Drop 





Mr. and Mrs. Josef Szigeti Find Time to Enjoy a Tete-a-tete with Afternoon Coffee 
and Cake 


"Let's Have 

Another Cup of 

Coffee." Mrs. 

Albert Spalding 

Pours at Break- 
fast 


Adolf Busch and 
Rudolf Serkin Seem 
Well Pleased After 
Breakfast in a Des 
Moines Restaurant 
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and THOUGHT for FOOD 





Giovanni Martinelli Knows the Key Note 
of Good Living—Good Food 





Gregor Piatigorsky Gets a Russian'’s Pleasure Out of An American Institution, the Cocktail Hour, ls Approved by 
a Little Cup Muriel Dickson, Bruno Zirato and Nina Morgana 








Leonard Hyams 
The Morning Repast Finds Irene Jessner in a 





Gladys Swarthout and Vladimir Golschmann in Cheerful Frame of Mind 
Conversation at a Recent Luncheon Tendered Miss Jan Smeteriin Demonstrates That He Is a Good 
Swarthout by the Women's Committee of the St. Mixer with Good Eggs 


Louis Symphony 





Herbert Matter f 
Four's Company to the Curtis String Quartet as They Toast Their 

'Briiderschaft" at Midnight. From the Left: Max Aronoff, Orlando } 
Cole, Jascha Brodsky and Charles Jaffe 


An Object Lesson in the Art of Lobster Eating Is 
Offered by William Harms, Past Master 


Photographs of Mr. Piatigorsky, Mr. Mar- 
tinelli and Mr. Harms, and the Szigetis on Winifred Christie Enters an Interesting Discussion 
the Opposite Page by LARRY GORDON, ok Vos Vane 

Musical America Staff Photographer 
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With 


Flora, 


Sergei Rachmaninoff 
and Mrs. Rachman- 
inoff Enjoy a Sum- 
mer Idyl in Their 
Garden 





M.G.M. 
The Well-Laden Holder Bears Witness to Nelson Eddy's Industry as 
He Mows the Lawn of His New California Home 





José Echaniz Visits 





In Holiday Attire, Hertha Glatz Pauses by a Alberto Falcon, the 
Luxurious Bird House Pianist's Former 
Eleanor Steele and Teacher, at Falcon's 





Hall Clovis Gather Farm Near Havana 
Flowers by the 


Basketful 
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i Rocks and Pines Add 
a Touch of Wildness 
' to the Setting as 
Ida Krehm Tends Her 


Flowers 


Myra Hess Spends 
an Afternoon in Her 
Beloved Garden with 


a Friend 
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Cosmo-Sileo Co. 


Helen Jepson Proves a More Willing Subject for the Lens Than Her Somewhat 
Diffident Friend 












Robert Kitain, Violinist, Stops Near 
Cleveland with Maisie, a Canine Veteran 
of the Movies 






Guiomar Novaes Proves That Feeding Ducks Is as Popular a Pastime in South 
America as in Central Park 


Rosalyn Tureck Surveys an Unusual Cat's 
Cradle 





Hilda Burke and a Friend Keep Belgian Rabbit Dogs from 
Anne Jamison Watches Her Dachels Play House with a Hat Box the Chase 





Earl Maiman wtih His Severest Critic and Friend 
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GREAT VOICES AND GREAT ART 


(Continued from page 5) 
later was Ernest Van Dyck. He was a remark- 
able Lohengrin, Faust, des Grieux, etc. A gifted 
man with a fine mentality, a personable presence, 
charm and a silvery, pliable tenor voice guided 
by intelligence, musicality and taste. Frau Wag- 
ner took him under her wing, made him a fa- 
mous interpreter of the Master of Bayreuth, and 
Van Dyck lost his velvet voice and acquired in- 
stead something that sounded like yelps and 
gurglings. Nevertheless, the great lady, Cosima, 
pronounced him the ideal exponent of her hus- 
band’s works and, while the Cosima method must 
have been exhausting, the tenor carried on for 
years! 
Memories of Gayarré and Faure 


Julian Gayarré, the Spanish Basque tenor fa- 
mous for his mezza voce and unending breath, 
was another shining light of the eighties. An at- 
tack of pneumonia took him away in his prime. 
In Italy and Spain he carried all before him. This 
tenor was the only one that could attack the high 
C in ‘Salve dimora’ in ‘Faust’ and diminish it 
without losing quality. In England at Covent 
Garden he won the plaudits of his audiences, 
but the scribes on the newspapers, while acknowl- 
edging his maestria, complained of the “white- 
ness” of his voice. Needless to say, Seftor Gayarre 
was oblivious to the qualities of ‘Faust’, as Gou- 
nod conceived it. His understanding of the part 
was only as a vehicle for the enhancement of the 
Gayarré voice. 

Monsieur Jean Baptiste Faure, for me an early 
remembrance, was perhaps the greatest singer 
France ever produced, a man who sang both bass 
and baritone, and of whom Edouard de Reszke 
and Plangon spoke with bated breath. At the 
Hotel Continental, too many years ago to be speci- 
fied, while this writer was watching for the elec- 
tric globe to go out, which frequently happened, 
a concert was proceeding. A gentleman in full 
dress appeared, a monocle glued to his right eye, 
a pointed beard, an aquiline nose—‘un bel 
homme,” pompous and completely at ease. His 
first number was ‘Plaisir d’Amour’ by Martini. 
The function of singing was so natural and the 
sound of the voice so luscious that the small boy 
was fascinated; he forgot the globe and listened. 
‘Jardins de |’Alcazar’ from Donizetti’s ‘La Favo- 
rita’ followed. In the recitative was a very long 
phrase ending with an interpolated trill, so sus- 
tained and so effective, that it has remained in my 
memory. Years later, in conversation with Pol 
Plangon, I recalled the incident and the phrase. 
This drew the following comment: “Faure was 
the apex; we humbly follow in his footsteps, for 
none of us can approach him.” And Pol Plancon 
knew his own worth. 

At the age of 47, Faure left the operatic stage. 
He retired ‘en beauté”. A regimen of one cigar a 
week, much water in his wine, and a strict diet 
had made him nervous, so he decided to devote 
the rest of his singing to charity and religious 
ceremonies while leading a normal life. The 
collecting of paintings became his hobby and 
it was a fruitful enterprise. An octogenarian when 
I met him, he still possessed a resonant speaking 
voice. The big frame seemed shrunk and much 
flesh had dropped from him. There was color in 
the fine old face and I was struck by the keen, 
sharp eyes, the forceful nose and jaw which de- 
noted a man of strong will. Something was miss- 
ing—the monocle! 





Jean Lassalle and Victor Maurel 


Jean Lassalle succeeded him at the Opera in 
Paris. A big man, over six feet, unwieldy, 
bearded, the face reminding one of a Pekinese 
dog, a typical French bourgeois, he possessed a 


baritone voice of a nobility that completely con- 
tradicted his commonplace appearance. It was a 
sonorous organ of aristocratic timbre. The ex- 
tension of this voice was notable and his mezza 
voce made the singing of the air, ‘Promesse de 
mon avenir’ in Massenet’s opera, ‘Le roi de 
Lahore’, a magnet that drew all lovers of good 
singing to the Opéra. For a number of years this 
baritone with the “voix d’or,” of silvery quality 
in the upper register and with a massive centre 
so resonant and ample, was a constant joy to his 
hearers. His Hamlet in Ambroise Thomas’s opera 
was lauded. It was well sung, though of routine 
in the acting. The big man with the paunch, the 
funny beard and spindly underpinning was as 
far removed from Hamlet as Ambroise Thomas’s 





Du Pont, N. Y. 
THE BROTHERS DE RESZKE 
Jean and Edouard at the Height of Their Operatic Careers 


music is. The ‘Brindisi’, sung in the original, 
minus the cadenza interpolated nowadays, had 
to be repeated. It was a brilliant vocal achieve- 
ment. Lassalle’s repertoire was extensive. He 
could attempt ‘L’Africaine’ (Nelusko) and ‘Die 
Meistersinger’ (Hans Sachs). In this last work 
he achieved noted success in England, singing the 
role in Italian. When this baritone came to 
America, the velvet had worn off his voice. His 
breath control was more noteworthy than his 
girth control and the upper register became 
tight and uncertain. Deviations from the pitch 
followed, and Monsieur Lassalle’s retirement was 
hardly the same as was Monsieur Faure’s. 

In contrast, the image of Victor Maurel looms. 
A privileged being who made his debut at the 
scandalously young age of 21, he went from suc- 
cess to success in an extensive repertoire that in- 
cluded the Meyerbeer operas, some Wagner roles, 
Gounod and Verdi parts, among many others. 
He was identified with ‘Faust’ both as Valentin— 
the ‘Dio Possente’ in E Flat he made peculiarly 
his own—and Mephistopheles, sung in the original 
bass version. Verdi rewrote ‘Simon Boccanegra’ 
for him. His triumph was an epic of the period. 
After lago in ‘Otello’ something happened to his 
vocal apparatus. Dame Rumor had it that a nodule 
on the right cord was responsible. Be that as it 
may, the metamorphosis was a shock to his ad- 
mirers, some of whom did not recognize the voice. 


The poor man ascribed it to good and bad years, 
but at 42 or 43 to practically lose one’s voice is 
a disaster. Maurel valiantly carried on, his mag- 
netism, genius and a still lovely piano or mezza- 
voce making up for the rapidly vanishing power 
and concentration of the tone. At moments his 
pharyngial muscles seemed to rebel; a tremulous 
unfocussed sound would ensue that was painful 
in the extreme. His acting, his conviction and 
“projection” made up for his vocal limitations. 
Moreover, there were ravishing moments of beau- 
tiful singing when the organ was not asked for 
forte or fortissimo. His Rigoletto, Falstaff and 
Iago were creations that will never be effaced from 
the memories of the cognoscenti who heard them. 

The “Monologue” in ‘Rigoletto’ was a master- 
piece of delineation and color; his imitation of 
the tenor in the phrase ‘Fa ch’io rida, buffone’ 
was unique. In the third act the phrases begin- 
ning with “Miei Signori, perdono, pietate,” etc., 
were expressed so poignantly that a lump came 
to one’s throat. The man lived Rigoletto. The 
tenderness of the duet, ‘Piangi fanciulla piangi’ 
was a caress, an effort at appeasement of a be- 
loved child that impelled you to believe the tragedy 
was real, not opera. The subsequent ‘Si Ven- 
detta’, preceded by ‘No vecchio t’inganni un vin- 
dice avrai’ was an utterance that literally lifted 
you from your seat. The acting, the intensity of 
it all, capped by an A Flat at the end that was as 
unexpected as it was effective, left you linip and 
wondering how the worn voice could so respond 
and electrify the public through art and mag- 
netism that actually mesmerized. 


Maurel Grants an Audition 


In the Théatre des Italiens at a tender age 
the writer heard this great artist in a cast that 
included Patti, Scalchi, Gayarré and Maurel. 
Maurel carried off the honors. He was then in 
his prime. To describe that performance is im- 
possible. Maurel was a paradox. On the stage 
he was inspired, humorous, affectionate, poetic, 
dramatic and mercurial. Off the stage he was 
inarticulate, nebulous and commonplace. A very 
handsome man, his amorous adventures were 
legion. His was the reputation of a Don Juan 
coupled with that of the duellist. Unfortunately 
he was improvident as well as a dreamer and his 
last days were sadly marred by disappointment 
and penury. In every day life he was eccentric 
and would recount tales that outdid Munchausen. 
On one occasion he had granted an audition to a 
young man in London. The master was in his 
pyjamas, topped by a gorgeous garnet dressing 
gown. Incidentally, a grey travelling cap cov- 
ered his head. The youth, who couldn’t have 
been more than twenty-two, sang ‘O Paradiso’ 
from ‘L’Africaine’, then the Cavatina from ‘Faust’ 
and to finish, ‘O Souverain’ from Massenet’s ‘Le 
Cid’. It was a voice of undoubted promise and its 
possessor, a young Chilean, was a tall, handsome, 
sympathetic figure. The master looked at him 
and hummed and hawed. What fascinated him 
was the age of the boy. “Twenty-two!” he ex- 
claimed, “What wouldn’t I give to be that age!” 
The young tenor anxiously begged for an opin- 
ion. The master stroked his chin and finally de- 
cided to express himself as follows, “Seek and 
ye shall find.” The tenor was dismissed, non- 
plussed. The sequel needs telling. The great 
Iago, Rigoletto, etc., suddenly peeled off his 
gorgeous gown and pyjamas and when in his 
birthday suit he stretched himself on the floor 
and started doing his physical exercises. “I had 
completely forgotten my daily stretches, it keeps 
me in shape.”’ A detail—the secretary had col- 


(Continued on page 217) 
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Julian Gayarré in 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ 












Francesco Tamagno in 


‘Otello’ 


Jean Lassalle in 
‘Les Huguenots’ 





Jean 





Baptiste Victor Mattia Battistini in 
Faure od ‘Andrea Chenier’ 
, in 
Van Dyck ” 
Ernest Van Dy Faure in ‘Don Giovanni 


in ‘Tannhduser’ 


‘Don Carlos’ 





Pol Plangon in 
‘Les Huguenots’ 


Maurice Renaud in 
‘Don Giovanni’ 





M. Louis Vachef (Courtesy Minton, Balch & Co.) 


Jean de Reszke in Edouard de Reszke as 
‘Lohengrin’ Leporello 
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A pprectation Lesson: The Orchestra 


By George Hager 


























First, we have the Conductor. When not wielding the baton, The Clarinet—although it has a bell it is not a percussion in- 
he searches for a new interpretation of the ‘Unfinished’ strument. Sometimes known as the “licorice stick” and can be 
Symphony or toys with the idea of placing the timpani and played upside down as well as right side up. 


battery in the front row. 



























































The Oboe is the slender reed of the orchestra. Should not be 


wend cc 6 window prep lo the sammertine. Here we have the Bassoons. Their extreme fatigue is due to 


carrying many buckets of water—not for the elephant—but 
for ‘The Apprentice Sorcerer’. 
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The Harp has lots of strings and lots of pedals. It is played 
by forgetting the pedals and running the thumb across all the 
strings from top to bottom and back again. 








The Horn was once used to hunt the stag and fox—but look 
at it now! 
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The Tuba is so versatile. Remember?—it is the instrument And now we come to the Kettle-drum, the only instrument 
that walks like a bear in ‘Petrushka’. that can be tuned while the orchestra is playing. It is very 
effective in such pieces as ‘Pop! Goes the Weasel’. 
























Dear Musical America: 


Is there anybody, anywhere, who 
doesn’t know all about the grand rum- 
pus at the Metropolitan whereby it be- 
came necessary for nabobs of the opera 
to come before the curtain and watch 
Lauritz Melchior and Erich Leinsdort 
shake hands ? 

Your news department has asked me 
to handle the story. Either | must quote 
reams and reams of newspaper inter- 
views, a lot of which I can’t take too 
seriously, or I must boil down the facts 
like a good re-write man and pass them 
on to you, unadorned, for what they may 
be worth. I prefer the latter course. So 
here goes. 

First of all, the gigantic Melchior 
either did or did not say that Wagner 
opera was going to pot at the Metropoli- 
tan because of the diminutive Leinsdortf. 
The Herald Tribune quoted him in ex- 
tenso. The b:nden of the remarks, as 
quoted, was that although Leinsdorf was 
a “genius” he was much too young and 
inexperienced for his responsibilities. 
Besides, why weren't the veteran sing- 
ers consulted ? 

Secondly, General Manager Edward 
Johnson either did or did not side with 
Leinsdorf and take a fling at “some old 
boats” in the company, appending a little 
peppery comment on the “ego” of sing- 
ers who wanted to run the opera. 

Thirdly, Kirsten Flagstad either did 
or did not say she wouldn’t sing at the 
house any more if the management 
didn’t get another conductor. The 
World-Telegram had a ‘ct of quotes, 
credited chiefly to friends of the Norse 
soprano. But the paper put her in Can- 
ada, when, as a matter of fact, she had 
cancelled her Toronto concert and was 
in New York at the time, ill with grippe 
in her apartment. 

Fourthly, the board of directors of the 
opera association, meeting to settle upon 
a compaign for funds in connection with 
the purchase of the opera house from 
the real estate company, either did or 
did not give its august attention to the 
wordy fracas. 

Fifthly, the demonstrations which 
greeted both Leinsdorf and Melchior 
(that for the tenor breaking in upon the 
performance ) when they were b« th con- 
cerned with a performance of ‘Gotter- 
dammerung’, at the height of the dis- 
cussion, did or did not represent a pol- 
icy of “give "em a hand” on the part of 
somebody or other, or several such 
somebodies. 

Sixthly, either there was pressure 
brought to bear for the two chief figures 





to kiss and make up, or there was no 
such pressure brought to bear. That 
something actually did happen in the 
way of Melchior and Leinsdorf shaking 
hands before the curtain in the presence 
of Johnson and two of the directors, 
George A. Sloan and David Sarnoff, is 
proved by the photograph reproduced on 
this page. (Pictures don’t lie, they say. 
But just you consult the tabloids !) 

Seventhly, everything either is or is 
not hunky-dory now, with Leinsdorf a 
“genius” without any reservations con- 
cerning his age, and Melchior the most 
completely satisfied of Wagnerian 
tenors. 

Eighthly, either there has or has not 
been a tempest in a teapot. And as for 
that word “Schweinerei” it either is or 
is not in somebody’s vocabulary ! 

* a * 


Speaking of prima donnas, I rise to 
remark that we can all take off our hats 
to Rose Bampton for the manner in 
which she saved the day for the Metro- 
politan recently when the management 
suddenly found itself without an Am- 
neris. Now you probably remember that 
in her contralto days Miss Bampton 
sang this part. Indeed, it was one of 
her standbys. But once she had become 
a soprano, it was natural that she should 
lay it aside completely. In adding stead- 
ily to her repertoire of soprano roles, 
she took up the part of Aida and sang it 
at the Metropolitan on the evening of 
Jan. 19, just a week before the particu- 
lar performance to which I have re- 
ferred above. 

If it had been the Aida of that per- 
formance — Zinka Milanov — who had 
been taken ill at the last moment, the 
management would have known pre- 
cisely where to turn. But when word 
came from Bruna Castagna shortly be- 
fore six o'clock that she would not be 
able to go on, the problem was not such 
a simple one. The Metropolitan has, of 
course, more than one contralto or 
mezzo capable of singing Amneris. But 
a succession of telephone calls revealed 
that the others were out of the city or 
otherwise unavailable. 

So, as virtually a last resort, an ap- 
peal was made to Miss Bampton. Not 
only was the time too short for her 
really to brush up on a part that she had 
put entirely aside, but there was the 
problem of returning to the lower com- 
pass “tessitura” to which the voice was 
no longer accustomed. No one need 
doubt that Miss Bampton had qualms 
about essaying it. But the call of duty 
was stronger than any and all personal 
considerations. She agreed to help out 
in the emergency and hurried to the 
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opera house, donning costume and make- 
up just in time to step on the stage for 
the opening phrase of Amneris, “Quale 
insolita gioa’. That might be translated 
as “What an unexpected joy!” Whether 
or not it was a “joy” for Miss Bampton 
to be a contralto again for an evening | 
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By George 
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ment in the East Seventies, there was 
(I almost feel I should say “were”) Pil- 
sener. Dr. Damrosch could have had 
no ulterior motives in referring to it as 
the “cream” of beers, especially since he 
toasted those present as the “cream or 
Pilsener of the musical profession.” 


“We've got to get there—we're doing the Ninth Symphony!" 


really can’t say. 
“unexpected”. . 


But certainly it was 


The audience was surprised. So were 
the newspaper scribes. But Miss Bamp- 
ton went about the business of bodying 
forth the Princess of Egypt as if it was 
the most natural thing in the world for 
her to be there singing the role, and she 
came through the adventure with flying 
colors. Much has been said and written 
of similar achievements by famous sing- 
ers of older times. But why spend all 
our time extolling the versatility, de- 
pendability and adaptability of these 
sanctified elders when the like is to be 
found among our young artists of today ? 


* * * 


What a grand host is Walter Dam- 
rosch! And I don’t say this solely or 
even primarily because he knows the 
virtues and uses of real Pilsener! On 
Sunday, Jan. 21, when he held his an- 
nual musicians’ luncheon in his apart- 





Wide World 


ARMISTICE—OR JUST THE END OF THE WAR? 


Shaking Hands Before the Curtain are Lauritz Melchior and Erich Leinsdorf, With General 

Manager Edward Johnson Smiling from Behind Them. Flanking the Tenor and the Conductor 

are Two Members of the Board of Directors, George A. Sloan and David Sarnoff. That is 
What the Audience Saw Between Acts of ‘Walkiire’ on Jan. 29 


Whereupon he was himself referred to 
as the “créme de la créme”, 

And if you think that the musical pro- 
fession scorns the table you should have 
seen the way a bounteous repast van- 
ished from sight, along with the Pil- 
sener. I won't attempt to pass on to 
you the names of the notables I saw 
ravenously stowing away meat balls, ice 
cream and such like—since I fear that 
this might offend the esthetic tastes of 
their worshipful admirers. But I will 
say that critics and fiddlers, pianists and 
singers, musicologists and educators 
consented to partake of the same repast. 
Even conductors were relatively amiable 
and condescendingly hungry. 

No one was introduced. But Dr. 
Damrosch solemnly enjoined everyone 
to talk to everyone else, “even though 
you hate him and he hates you.” I can’t 
say how much hate there was but cer- 
tainly there was plenty of talk. 

Yves Tinayre sang. Ernest Hutche- 
son played. Also to be enjoyed was the 
saxophone virtuosity of Sigurd Rascher. 
I’ll warrant that this was the first time 
anyone had ever played a saxophone in 
the Damrosch home. But, by the bye, 
Dr. Damrosch touched upon something 
that probably few musicians know; and 
that is that Wagner originally thought 
of having the shepherd’s solo at the be- 
ginning of the third act of ‘Tristan und 
Isolde’ played by a saxophone—then a 
relatively new instrument; but gave up 
the idea and fell back on the English 
horn because there were then no players 
of the saxophone whom he felt he could 
trust. As no one of the musicologists 
or the perfect Wagnerites in the room 
(Lauritz Melchior included) rose to 
protest, the tale was to be considered as 
swallowed en toto along with the Pil- 
sener, et cetera, certifies your 
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George Engles, Managing Director of NBC 
Artists Service, Vice-president of NBC, and 
President of Civic Concerts, Inc. 


EORGE ENGLES, managing director 
of NBC Artists Service, reports: 

“Our concert division will finish the 
calendar year with the largest business it 
has ever had. Bookings for 1939 have 
grossed $1,430,000 against $1,300,000 for 
1938. 

“No one can predict what may happen 
during the coming year, but if our national 
situation remains the same, I see no reason 
why the concert business should not con- 
tinue to prosper. Bookings have begun 
exceptionally early and there seems to be 
definite promise of an increase in Civic 
Concert activities. There may be a slight 
recession in Canadian business, although 
thus far the only effect we have felt is a 
slight lowering of receipts due to the ex- 
change. 

“One problem American concert manage- 
ments will be facing is the influx of many 
artists to this country on a _ permanent 
basis. Lacking their usual foreign tours, 
they are secking more engagements in this 
country. There may be a solution to this 
in the fact that with European travel cut 





A View of Radio City 


off the customary summer tourists will be 
forced to remain at home and will be look- 
ing for entertainment wherever they hap- 
pen to be here. It would seem likely that 
this might lead to more out-of-season con- 
cert events. 

“Among the highlights of 1939-40 was 
the Rachmaninoff Cycle at Carnegie Hall, 
consisting of three concerts devoted entirely 
to Rachmaninoff’s works. The cycle was 
sponsored by Eugene Ormandy and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Mr. Rachmanin- 
off appeared in the triple role of pianist, 
composer and conductor. Another outstand- 
ing feature of the season has been the un- 
precedented tour of Marian Anderson, who 
is managed by S. Hurok and booked by 
NBC Artists Service. This season has 
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NBC ARTISTS 
SERVICE 


Concert Division of NBC Artists Service 
Reports Calendar Year with Largest Busi- 
ness of Organization’s History—Civic 
Music Plan Celebrates Nineteenth Birth- 
day—S. Hurok Begins Second Quarter 
Century as Impresario 





Larry Gordon 

seen the successful launching of three new 
artists—Jarmila Novotna, Czech lyric so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera; Lina 
Pagliughi, American coloratura, and Don- 
ald Dickson, who first rose to prominence 
as a radio artist and in a single season has 
become a top ranking concert attraction. 
At Town Hall John Charles Thomas has 
been giving an unusual series of five re- 
citals devoted to the song literature of vari- 
ous nations. The benefit concert of Tos- 
canini and the NBC Symphony at Car- 
negie Hall in December brought nearly 
$24,000 into the box office, the proceeds 
going to the Welfare Fund of the Junior 
League.” 

The preliminary 1940-41 list of artists 
issued by NBC Artists Service includes 
the following : 

SOPRANOS: Kirsten Flagstad, Jean 
Dickenson, Susanne Fisher, Dusolina Gian- 
nini, Anne Jamison, Irene Jessner, Lucille 
Manners, Jarmila Novotna, *Lina Pagliu- 
ghi, Elisabeth Rethberg, Margaret Speaks, 
Judith Hellwig, Mobley Lushanya, Ruby 
Mercer. 

MEZZO-SOPRANOS: Gladys Swarth- 
out. 

CONTRALTOS: *Marian Anderson, 
Hertha Glatz, Kerstin Thorborg, Mary 
Hopple. 

TENORS: Giovanni Martinelli, Lauritz 
Melchior, Kurt Baum, Giulio Gari, *Wil- 
liam Horne, *Jan Kiepura, Felix Knight, 
*Jan Peerce. 

BARITONES AND BASSOS: Ezio 
Pinza, Richard Bonelli, John Charles 
Thomas, Douglas Beattie, Frank Chapman, 
Glenn Darwin, Donald Dickson, John Gur- 
ney, Mack Harrell, Herbert Janssen, Con- 
rad Thibault, Thomas L. Thomas. 

VIOLINISTS: Fritz Kreisler, Adolf 
Busch, Guila Bustabo, *Mischa Elman, 
Roland Gundry, Nathan Milstein, Erica 
Morini, *Ossy Renardy, Efrem Zimbalist. 

PIANISTS: Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
Artur Schnabel, Claudio Arrau, Alexander 
Brailowsky, Ania Dorfmann, Beveridge 
Webster, Mischa Levitzki, Josef Lhevinne, 





O. O. Bottorff, Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Civic Concert Service 





Marvin Maazel, Poldi Mildner, Hortense 
Monath, John Powell, *Artur Rubinstein, 
Franz Rupp, Karl Ulrich Schnabel, Rudolf 
Serkin, Jan Smeterlin, Leo Smit. 


DUO-PIANISTS: Josef and Rosina 
Lhevinne and Luboshutz and Nemenoff. 


*CELLISTS: Emanuel Feuermann, Raya 
Garbousova. 

HARPIST: Marcel Grandjany. 

ENSEMBLES: Busch Quartet, Gordon 
String Quartet, Griller Quartet, *Kolisch 
Quartet, Primrose Quartet. 

SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS: ‘*Ballet 
Russe, *Argentinita and Her Ensemble, 
*Don Cossack Chorus, Elisabeth Rethberg 
and Ezio Pinza in joint recital, Adolf 
Busch and Rudolf Serkin, Sonata Recitals ; 
John Amadio, flutist. , , 
—e S HUROK greets the opening of his 

By arrangement with S. Hurok. e second quarter of a century as im- 
presario with a roster of record-breaking 
attractions. Within the eight month period 
beginning in October, Hurok Attractions 
Inc. will supply an average of ninety per- 
formances each month throughout the 
country. 


Lenox Riley Lohr, President of the National 
Brodacasting Company 


five dollar membership basis. Each suc- 
ceeding year has seen an increase in the 
number of associations, more with sold-out 
memberships and long waiting lists of 
eager potential members, better courses 
presented, and the Plan, while closely ad- 
hering to the original and fundamental pre- 
cepts, has adapted itself to meet the chang- 
ing conditions in American life. Over this 


(Continued on page 102) 


Civic Concert 


Service, Inc. 
The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, includ- 


INETEEN FORTY marks the nine- ing among the ladies Alexandra Danilova, 

teenth year of operation of the Civic Mia Slavenska, Alicia Markova, Nini 
Music Plan and the tenth anniversary of | Theilade and Nathalie Krassovska; and 
the affiliation of the Civic Concert Service among the men Frederic Franklin, Igor 
with the National Broadcasting Company. Youskevitch, Roland Guerard, Andre 
The Plan has come a long way from its Eglevsky, Marc Platoff, as well as Leonide 
initial year when a few cities in the Mid- Massine, artistic collaborator ; following its 
west determined to put their concert act- run of twenty-nine performances, during 
ivity on a firm and sound economic basis which it broke all previous box-office 
and adopted the Civic Music Plan. The records, embarked on its seventh consecu- 
movement spread rapidly and the end of the tive tour of more than sixty American 
first decade saw Civic Music Associations cities. Now on the west coast, the com- 
firmly entrenched in cities all over the pany will soon be starting east on the 
United States. In 1930 the Civic Concert second half of its annual trek. 
Service became affiliated with the National Marian Anderson, contralto, has set an- 
Broadcasting Company and from then on other concert record with her fifth Amer- 
the progress of the Civic Music Plan be- ican tour, which this year extends to the 
came more rapid and widespread, until specs of June, during which she will 









day there are the largest number of as-MMhave given more than ninety recitals. 
sociations that have ever functioned on the (Continued on page 102) 
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Marks Levine, Manager of the Concert 
S. Hurok 


Department of NBC Artists Service 











Columbia Concerts Corpora- 
tion Finds Growing De- 
mand for Music and In- 
creasing Audiences 
Throughout Nation— 
Roster Includes Noted 
Artists 


\ ORE people are going to concerts 
i than ever before, according to Arthur 
Judson, President of Columbia Concerts 
Corporation, the largest booking agency of 
its kind in the world. Mr. Judson reports 
that statistics show a growing demand for 
good music and increasing audiences 
throughout the United States. 

“So far as booking artists is concerned”, 
he says, “the music business continues to 
register the normal advancement which 
springs from the country’s alive musical 
interest and spreading knowledge. There 
are increasing sales year by year for stand- 
ard concerts and recitals, not to mention 
radio and motion picture engagements. The 
figures reflect the basically healthy condi- 
tion of the music business. They prove 
that the average person turns to music now 
not only for relaxation and entertainment 
but for spiritual and emotional sustenance. 
A Gallup poll would undoubtedly indicate 
to what an amazing extent music is now 
a staple of American life. 

“The business of managing artists and 
concert attractions has never produced large 
profits. At the present time, certain fac- 
tors, such as taxes and the readjustment 
of commission scales, are producing prob- 
lems which the managers are endeavoring 
to solve while at the same time maintaining 
their services. If in spite of greater busi- 
ness, diminishing returns hamper these 
services to the artists and to the country 
generally, the progress of music in America 
may be gravely affected”. 

Mr. Judson also reported that, anticipat- 
ing events last summer, Columbia Concerts 
Corporation had taken every possible step 
to insure the arrival of artists from abroad 
and fulfill all contracts made with local 
managers. With the exception of a few 
artists from Italy who were not given per- 
mission to leave the country. the war has 
had no effect on Columbia’s list or obliga- 
tions. 

For next season, 112 artists and special 
groups are represented on Columbia Con- 
certs’ roster. Of these fifty are American- 
born, hailing from twenty-one states of the 
union. Of the remaining number many— 
like Heifetz—are American residents and 
citizens of long standing. Others—like 


Lehmann, Horowitz and Piatigorskv—are; 


on their way to American citizenship. In 
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Arthur Judson, Head of Concert Management Arthur Judson, 
Inc., and President of Columbia Concerts Corporation 


Weinhold the Southern representative ; Ru- 
dolph Vavpetich Mid-West representative ; 
Wilfred L. Davis, Northwestern repre- 
sentative, and Paul Louis the radio repre- 
sentative. Arthur Wisner heads the Chi- 
cago office, with Austin Wilder covering 
the Mid-West territory. The Hollywood 
office, Columbia Management of California 
Inc., is in charge of Murry Brophy and 
Rudolph Polk. 


Concert Management 
Arthur Judson Inc. 


HE careers of many important artists 

have been interwoven with Concert 
Management Arthur Judson for a long 
period of years. Judson Artists, whose 
management has remained unchanged over 
ten years or more, include the following 
top names in the music business: 

Jascha Heifetz, whose tours have been 
handled by Arthur Judson for a decade; 
Nelson Eddy, now singing another sold- 
out tour, whose career has been managed 
by the Judson bureau since its start; 
Vladimir Horowitz, who made a spectac- 

/ ular return to the American concert stage 
| this season and who will play thirty en- 
.~ gagements next year; José Iturbi, whose 
+dual career of pianist and conductor keeps 


Pe his years full and varied; Ethel Bartlett 
¥ and Rae 


whose 
Szigeti, 


Robertson, duo-pianists, 


- popularity is perennial; Joseph 


view of the movement to develop Pan-{¥ violinist in consistent demand, who will be 
American goodwill and cultural relations. <? available for the first time during the sum- 


it is of interest to note that Columbia’s list 
contains an important groun of artists 
from America’s neighboring republics. The 
Metropolitan Opera soprano. Bidu Savao 
and the distinguished pianist. Guiomar 
Novaes. both hail from Brazil. The <o- 


nrano. Carolina Segrera. and the pianist 
Tosé Echaniz. were horn in Cuba. The 
dancer. Carmalita Maracci, comes from 
Urnguav 


Columbia Concerts Corporation consists 
of the following divisions: Concert Man- 
agement Arthur Judson Inc., Evans and 
Salter Inc.. Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
Inc., Haensel and Jones, and Community 
Concert Service. 

William S. Paley is chairman of the 
Board of Directors of Columbia Concerts 
Corporation, and the other officers are as 
follows: Arthur Tudson, president: F. C 
Coppicus, executive vice-president: Law- 
rence Evans, Jack Salter, Fitzhugh W 
Haensel and Fdward Klauber, vice-presi- 
dents: Frederick Schang, Jr. vice-presi- 
dent and secretary; Calvin M. Franklin 
and Horace J. Parmelee, assistant secre- 
taries: Ward French. manager of Com- 
munity Concerts: Mefford R. Runyon. 
treasurer, and Ruth M. O'Neill. assistant 
treasurer. George E. Brown is Eastern 
representative of the corporation; Kurt 
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Fitzhugh W. Haense!l of Haensel & Jones, 


Columbia Concerts Vice-President 


mer months this year. Available also for 
the first time for summer engagements is 
Gregor Piatigorsky, whose personality and 
virtuosity have brought about a ’cello re- 
naissance in this country; the distinguished 
contralto of the Metropolitan and San 
Francisco Operas, Kathryn Meisle; and 
Georges Barrére, reresented on the Judson 
list as flutist, as conductor of the Barrére 
Little Symphony, and as member of the 
novel Barrére-Britt Concertino. 

Other Metropolitan artists, in addition to 
Miss Meisle, on the Judson roster, are: 
Bidu Sayao, now starring at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House for the fourth season in 
lyric soprano roles; mezzo-soprano Risé 
Stevens whose second season at the Metro- 
politan was preceded last Summer and 
Autumn by remarkable successes at En- 
gland’s Glyndebourne Opera and Buenos 
Aires’s Teatro Colon; the soprano Hilda 
Burke, the tenors Frederick Jagel and 
Charles Kullman, mainstays of the tenor 

(Continued on page 34) 
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66 HERE is a strong indication that 

America is entering a greater musi- 
cal era than ever, because in addition to the 
world famous stars who have been appear- 
ing here regularly, we have been welcom- 
ing new talent from Europe,” said Law- 
rence Evans. “There are very few artists 
of real prominence who have not been heard 
in America. 

“Despite changing conditions, the popu- 
lar stars retain their great following. For 
example, Lawrence Tibbett is busier than 
ever. He was solidly booked eight months 
ago and his tour this season has twice 
taken him out to the Coast, and as far 
south as Miami. From each town comes 
the report that ‘It is the greatest concert 
Tibbett has ever given’. At the Metropoli- 
tan Opera his rich and masterful por- 
trayals have been musical landmarks of the 
opera season”. 

Jack Salter said, “The war storms of 
Europe have made it impossible for Yehudi 
Menuhin to fulfill his fourteen-month 
around-the-world tour beyond the _five- 
month tour of America. This assures to 
music lovers of this country and Canada the 
presence of this acknowledged greatest of 
American born violinists. Menuhin’s tour 
opens in early October and will embrace 
in addition to principal cities a number of 
the smaller cities and colleges. 

Mr. Evans said: “Among the new stars 
on the musical horizon, my discovery 
exactly one year ago of Dorothy Maynor, 
the young Negro soprano, has turned out 
to be the sensational ‘hit’ of the year. I 
kept her in secret hiding until she sang for 
Koussevitzky at the Beakshire Festival, 
and the whole world now knows how she 
electrified New York at her Town Hall 


F. C. Coppicus of the Metropolitan Music Bureau, Executive Wm 
Vice-President of 
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debut. She will appear on _ practically 
every big course in the country next sea- 
son”, 

Nino Martini, now fulfilling his seventh 
successive season as a leading tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera, will sing in Boston, 
Atlanta, New Orleans and Dallas, his 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau 


HREE of the world’s reigning prima 

donnas—Lily Pons, Grace Moore and 
Lotte Lehmann—top the artists’ list of the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau for next 
season along with Josef Hofmann, pianist. 
Paul Robeson returns for a concert tour 
after an absence of four years in Europe 
and will visit principal cities in the United 
States and Canada. 

New attractions on the Metropolitan’s 
list are the General Platoff Don Cossack 
Chorus, the Trapp Family Singers, Wilbur 
Evans, baritone, Elen Longone, mezzo- 
soprano, and Carmalita Maracci, dancer. 

The Jooss Ballet will return in October 
for another tour and among the artists 
managed by the Metropolitan Musical Bu- 
reau who will make transcontinental tours 
are: Albert Spalding and Robert Virovai, 
violinists ; Simon Barer and Harold Bauer, 
pianists; Muriel Dickson, soprano; Helen 
Olheim, mezzo-soprano; Gaspar Cassado, 
‘cellist; Vronsky and Babin, duo piano 
team; atid Angna Enters;.dance mime. 

A succession of box office and attendance 
records (300,000 heard her in one Chi- 
cago park concert last summer) have defi- 
nitely established Lily Pons as one of 
the day’s most popular singers. During the 
coming summer and again next season she 
will tour the country, taking time out only 





Frederick C. Schang of the Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau, Vice-President and Secretary 
of Columbia Concerts Corporation 


Jack Salter, of Evans & Salter, Columbia 
Concerts Vice-President 


for her appearances at the San Francisco, 
Chicago and Metropolitan Operas. Engage- 
ments with her conductor-husband, Andre 
Kostelanetz, with leading symphony or- 
chestras, comprise an impressive part of 
her schedule. 

The voice of America’s own Grace 
Moore, which won renewed admiration 
from public and critics this winter, will 
be heard next season in a “grand tour” of 
the United States and Canada. It will be 
the longest tour Miss Moore has made in 
recent seasons and will begin in October. 

No singer has a warmer public than 
Lotte Lehmann and once again Mme. Leh- 
mann will have a crowded season, return- 
ing to many of the cities where she has 
already sung this year. She will also sing 
summer concerts and for one month of the 
winter season the eminent soprano will tour 
with her friend and colleague at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, Lauritz Melchior, in joint 
recitals. 

A new favorite on the Metropolitan Mu- 
sical Bureau list is Muriel Dickson, the 
young Scottish soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera. Celebrated also as a former prima 
donna of the D’Oyly Carte Opera Com- 
pany, Miss Dickson has won great suc- 
cess in her first concert tour and has many 

(Continued on page 95) 


Haensel & Jones 


S'* new attractions mark the Haensel 
& Jones list for the 1940-41 season. 
New to the soprano section are two young 
Americans, Harriet Henders, who, after 
singing nine years in the leading opera 
houses and concert halls of Europe, made 
a successful debut with the Metropolitan 
Opera as Sophie in ‘Der Rosenkavalier’, 
followed by an appearance with the Schola 
Cantorum in the Mozart Mass in C Minor ; 
and Eleanor Steber, who has sung in Bos- 
ton with the Boston Symphony in its sum- 
mer series and in opera at the Boston 
Opera House, as well as in recital and 
oratorio elsewhere in her own country. 
Leonard Warren, American baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera, is another innovation 
among the singers. In his two seasons 
with the Metropolitan, leading roles as- 
sumed by Warren include Amonasro in 
‘Aida’, Valentin in ‘Faust’ and Germont 
pére. 

A newcomer to the piano category is 
Randolph Hokanson. Hokanson has con- 
certized on the West Coast and in Canada, 
and spent several years in England study- 
ing with the late Harold Samuel and with 
Myra Hess and Tobias Matthay. Paul 
Makanovitzky, violinist, has joined the in- 
strumentalists. He made a successful Amer- 
ican debut in Town Hall on Jan. 5. In 


(Continued on page 95) 


Arthur Judson 
(Continued from page 33) 


contingent of the company ; and such prom- 
ising younger artists as the soprano Rosa 
Tentoni, the contralto Anna Kaskas; the 
baritone Robert Weede; and the heroic 
tenor, Eyvind Laholm, whose first season 
successes were in major Wagnerian roles. 

Two important instrumentalists under 
Concert Management Arthur Judson are 
Robert Casadesus and Zino Francescatti, 
both released for their American tours by 
the French Government as unofficial am- 
bassadors of goodwill and culture. The 
French pianist is now a popular and estab- 
lished figure in this country. The French 
violinist came here for the first time this 
season, scored so great a success that he 
will return for a longer period next year, 
and will make three re-engagement appear- 
ances with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Interest is centered also on the young 
baritone Lansing Hatfield who, since his 
performances last spring in the American 
Lyric Theatre’s productions of ‘The Devil 
and Daniel Webster’ and ‘Susannah Don’t 
You Cry’ has starred with the St. Louis 
Municipal Opera, at the Bangor Festival, 
and on three of the Chase and Sanborn 
broadcasts. 

The rising generation is represented on 
the Judson list by the outstanding Ameri- 
can talents of the thirteen-year-old pianist, 
Julius Katchen; fourteen-year-old violinist 
Arnold Belnick and sixteen-year-old violin- 
ist Marjorie Edwards, who plays twenty- 
five concert engagements this year. 

An outstanding violinist is twenty-year- 
old Anatol Kaminsky, who made an im- 
pressive debut with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony and who is re-engaged 
for next season. A year older, but with a 
wealth of experience behind him is Eugene 
List, who has come of age artistically as 
well as by birthdays. Making her mark in 
the younger group is also Ida Krehm, pian- 
ist, who is now particularly well known in 
her native Canada and the Middle West, 
and Joseph Knitzer, American violinist, 
who is making an extensive transcontinen- 
tal tour this season. 

Others in constant demand are the so- 
pranos Agnes Davis and Lucy Monroe; the 
mezzo-soprano Edwina Eustis ~ the pianists, 
Ernest Hutcheson, Amparo Iturbi, José 
Echaniz, Daniel Ericourt and Reginald 
Stewart; the ’cellist, Joseph Schuster ; and 
the Coolidge String Quartet. 

New to the list are the following: the 
motion picture star Ilona Massey, who re- 
vealed a charming voice opposite Nelson 
Eddy in ‘Balalaika’; Mary Tock, Okla- 
homa-born, California-educated, young so- 
prano who has been heard in theatre and 
opera on the Coast; and the premiére dan- 
seuse of the Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion, Maria Gambarelli. 
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66 HIS year—1940—marks the tenth 

Tete of Community-Coopera- 
tive Concerts,” said Ward French, general 
manager. “The organization, entering its 
second decade with 365 cities affiliated 
throughout the United States, Canada and 
South Africa, is also celebrating the great- 
est era of concert activity in history. The 
phenomenal development of radio, the 
splendid work of the Federation of Music 
Clubs, the expansion and growth of local 
symphony orchestras, the increase of music 
study in the school systems, the introduc- 
tion of the musical films, all have con- 
tributed to this upward trend in musical 
popularity. 

“The membership audience plan, now 
operative in almost every well-populated 
city in the United States, has served sim- 
ply as the medium through which this 
newly created demand for great music can 
be satisfied without involving the old trials 
and tribulations of past systems. The suc- 
cess of Community-Cooperative Concerts 
can be attributed to the fact, more than 
anything else, that the plan anticipated this 
musical development and met the changing 
conditions as rapidly as they came about. 

“Tt would seem from the present trend 
in musical activities that the United States 
and Canada will become the world seat of 
musical influence in the next decade.” 





Horace Parmelee, of Haensel & Jones, 
Assistant Secretary of Columbia Concerts 
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“‘Hofmann—that 
Incomparable Artist’’ 


—Samuel Chotzinoff, New York Post, 
June 21, 1939 


@ 


‘‘Hofmann 


Is Inimitable’’ 


—Robert Simon, in The New Yorker, 
April 1, 1939 


@ 


“The Miracle that He 
Has Always Been, 
He Still Is”’ 


—Miles Kastendieck, 
N. Y. Brooklyn Eagle, 
March 27, 1939 


© 


“‘Hofmann—The Man 
Who Can Be Called 
the Greatest of Liv- 


ing Pianists’’ 
—Carlton Smith, in Coronet, 
February, 1939 


@® 


“THE COMPLETE PIANIST’ returned to Carnegie Hall last night to play the first of two springtime recitals in the name of Josef Hofmann. The reflec- 


tive listener could pass in review the keyboard celebrities of the season and, recalling their most individual and distinctive gifts—their specialties, so 
—Oscar Thompson, N. Y. Sun, March 27, 1939 


to speak—find a parallel for each in the many-sided mastery of this one man." 


“THE GRAND MAN OF THE PIANO... There are pianistic effects which he obtains that not only amaze his listeners, but also baffle them as to 
just how he makes it possible to wring them from the instrument . . . made music that will be long remembered by musicians . . . audience was 
almost hypnotized by the artist who tossed off nine encores on the insistence of the enthusiastic hearers. There is no doubt he could have 


played for another hour if he had wished to concede to the thunderous cheering and stamping that went on until the piano was closed." 
Boston, Mass., Post, March 6, 1939 


“NO PIANIST EXCELS MR. HOFMANN IN COMMAND OF THE KEYBOARD; PIANISTS WOULD SAY THAT NO ONE EQUALS HIM 
. . + It has remained for him also to exhibit the tone of the piano in its most ravishing beauty. The old allusion to matched pearls is the only 


correct illustration of what he achieves with sound for purity of texture, play of light and consummate modulation. He was received with the 


most adulatory acclaim." Eugene Stinson, Chicago, Ill., Daily News, March 24, 1939 














‘The Greatest of the Great Pianists — 


HOFMANN 


The MaAter Supreme r 


“THE TRANSCENDENT PIANIST 

. his uncanny ability . . 
singing touch .. . 
replete with exquisite ideas of tiating and nuance .. . 
Truly ravishing . . 


. exhibited afresh his extreme fertility of 


imagination . . . electrical impressiveness . . . incomparable 


extraordinary exhibition of pianism ... a revelation of soulful song 
spelled sheer enchantment .. . 
. The immense audience was at the top pitch of enthusiasm.” 


—New York Times, April 16, 1939. 


“A GIANT OF PIANISM... 
exaltation, now by an exquisite rhythm, now by a flow of enchanted tone-hues .. . 
he made the keyboard do his wizardly bidding” 

—San Francisco, Cal., Examiner, February 15, 1939. 


he ravisned the ear now by a beautiful melodic 


“IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN PROSPERO COMMANDING THE WINDS AND WAVES, 
so effortlessly—with such certainty did those sorcerer’s hands spread themselves 
upon the pianoforte, evoking 
sounds as composers’ dreams are made of ... It was an evening of undiluted 


the enthusiasm was ¢great.” 
—Baltimore, Md., News, January 18, 1939. 


scarcely seeming to touch the keys — only such 


beauty ... 


“A MASTERLY INTERPRETATION SUCH AS ONLY A HOFMANN COULD 
GIVE IT ... At the conclusion of the concerto a thunderous ovation, from the largest 
audience of the symphony season, brought Mr. Hofmann back to the stage many 
times—it battled valiantly against the ‘no encore’ rule.” 

—Seattle, Wash., Times, February 7, 1939. 


“JOSEF HOFMANN HAS, OF COURSE, BECOME AN INSTITUTION... The 
worst weather of the season did not diminish the numbers or dampen the enthusiasm 
. . Hofmann’s incredible 
.. It was 


1939. 


of the audience at the Friday afternoon Symphony concert . 
fleetness and lightness of touch and his wizard control of shifting moods . 


a magnificent performance.” —Cincinnati, Ohio, Times-Star, January 14, 


“THE GREATEST OF THE GREAT PIANISTS — HOFMANN THE MASTER 
SUPREME... The immortality of Handel, Scarlatti, Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann 
and Liszt, conveyed through the virtuosity of Josef Hofmann, was proved . . . ovation 
. . The house was packed in every division” 

—Atlanta, Ga., Georgian, January 28, 1939. 


accorded him . 


“THE ARTISTIC FEATURE OF THE WORLD'S FAIR INAUGURAL CONCERT 
WAS THE ASTOUNDING PERFORMANCE BY MR. HOFMANN. It is not neces- 
sary to dwell at any great length on the admirable qualities of Mr. Hofmann’s 
the public has long been acquainted with his incomparable 
York Journal-American, May 1, 1939. 


interpretation, for 


artistry.” —New 


“TRANSFORMS MUSIC INTO SONG 


sation. 


. . » he also simulates the act of improvi- 
Thus one felt last night that one was hearing the slow movement of the 
Beethoven concerto for the very first time, so startling was it to hear the simple 
descending phrase of the opening actually sung on the piano with the limpidity of 
some celestial voice . . . Persons packed the Lewisohn Stadium and behaved as the 


public usually does at a Hofmann concert.” —New York Post, June 21, 1939. 


“HE IS A MASTER OF MASTERS .. | His vivid playing, subtle control, com- 
plete ease added another triumph to his half century of miracle making . . 
have been an exciting experience for everyone.” 

—Pittsburgh, Pa., Pittsburgh-Press, January 7, 1939 


. it must 


“THIS SUPER ARTIST ... JOSEF HOFMANN PROVED HIMSELF A SUPERLA- 
TIVE PORTRAIT PAINTER, conjuring not merely the outward features of great mas- 
ters of music, but revealing their souls as well .. . he was not merely playing one 
piece by Handel, one by Scarlatti or Beethoven or Chopin, but here were Handel, 
Scarlatti, Beethoven and Chopin and Schumann in all their essentials.” 

—Los Angeles, Cal., Morning News, February 23, 1939. 


“THE ACKNOWLEDGED MASTER-PIANIST . devoted his great art to the 
program with the lavish yet loving care of a patron distributing largess to his eager 
following . . . declamatory song ... superb spirit and dash . . . technical difficulties 
: a thrilling performance” 


—Philadelphia, Pa., Record, April 12, 1939. 


treated as child’s play . . 


“PEERLESS PIANIST IN PEAK OF FORM 


Hofmann attained even greater stature . . 


the almost legendary figure of 
. How much more of an artistic challenge 
it is to select compositions that everyone knows, and fill them with a fresh, inevitable 
sound! . . . Tender, emotional . . . peerless interpretations.” 

Portland, Ore., The Oregonian, February 8, 1939. 


"HOFMANN PLAYS—MAGICAL WORDS THAT BRING ALL MUSIC LOVERS TO 
SIT AT HIS FEET. Another generation has sprung up since his last appearance here— 
created a pageant of 
It was a 


he has given these young people a new memory to cherish .. . 
living people passing before the audience in kaleidoscopic patterns. .. . 
delicious experience’—Santa Barbara, Cal., Eve. News Press, February 21, 1939. 


“THIS EMINENT MUSICIAN PLAYS PIANO AS NO ONE ELSE PLAYS, and his 
hearers hang on the music he makes because it is something supreme, something pre- 
eminently individual and therefore unlike what one hears from any other of the small 
group of pianists who constitute the elect.” 

—From Pierre Key’s Syndicated Column, April 2, 1939. 


“It is often said of Josef Hofmann that, though other pianists might specialize in the music of this or that composer, he is a specialist in all styles.” 


—Henry Pleasants, The Bulletin, Philadelphia, Pa., April 12, 1939. 
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“His tone is one of the most enchanting sounds in violin history. His skill 
thrills by its quickness, fire and daring, luscious warmth." 
San Francisco Examiner, Oct. 2, 1939 


“Transported out of Carnegie Hall straight up to music heaven. . . . There is a 
curious human longing for things of this mythological sort, fauns, fairy tales, 
menuhins." New York Mirror, Dec. 30, 1939 


"“Capacity-crowded County Center heard Yehudi Menuhin weave magic 
from a violin and bow. Sounds emanated from the stage sweet and mellow as 
remembrance of a lovely dream." White Plains Weekly Times, Dec. 22, 1939 


"Menuhin approached his herculean task with loving care . . . heavenly 
melody soaring high above the orchestra." 


Washington (D. C.) Star, Jan. 3, 1940 


"His genius has no limitations . . . one of the great violin virtuosos of all time. 
The old masters lived again. Behind his nimble fingers and magic wrist is a brain 
steeped in melody and a consciousness of what it means.” 

Asheville (N. C.) Times, Jan. 9, 1940 


“Complete unfoldment of the robust spirit of Bach and the matching genius 
of Menuhin. Singing melodies, cascades of rhythm like the sparkling play of 
myriad fountains under colored lights made the listener wonder what new 
magic a violin suddenly possessed.” Bakersfield Californian, Oct. 18, 1939 


"An artist of mature and challenging individuality, a technician of formidable 
powers, a musician of implacable integrity ... violin playing in great and 
enduring tradition. ... " New York Sun, Dec. 5, 1939 


T} 


tat of gs ui 


Untouched by the world's idolatry Menuhin 
the Master plays . . . and again a miracle is per- 
formed! The Immortals of Music have entrusted 
to him their heritage of genius, laid their gifts, 
deep in his interpretive soul. Drawing forth a tone 
of exquisite dream-created loveliness, Menuhin 


reaches. the secret place in every listening heart. 








"Audience packed hall, stage and every available inch of standing room... 
really a breath-taking revelation . . . Mr. Menuhin made his fingers talk, sing, 
strum, ring bells, leap about like fireflies and fill the air with sparks.” 

New York World-Telegram, Dec. 5, 1939 


"Menuhin excelled himself in a program extraordinary for even a genius . . . 
completely lifted the audience as it realized that it was listening to a new ex- 
tension of what must have been the graces of Paganini." 

Los Angeles Herald-Express, Oct. 11, 1939 


"Menuhin's warm, vital tone ran like a golden thread through the rich orches- 


tral brocade of the Chausson ‘Poem’. 
Minneapolis Times Tribune, Nov. 18, 1939 


"Menuhin draws his bow across the heart-strings of humanity . . . heavenly 
music so inspired and magnificent one feels the urge to kneel and pray instead 
of applauding!" Seattle Daily Times, Nov. 2, 1939 


“Musicians and laymen alike were struck by his smooth and lovely tone, 
uncanny command of his bow . . . presented the rich musical designs in the 
grand manner, as one genius interpreting another." 

Portland (Ore.) Daily Journal, Nov. 4, 1939 


"What a perfect ending to a day of thanksgiving! Yehudi Menuhin made 


of it a prayer and a rejoicing. . . . Detroit Free Press, Nov. 24, 1939 

"For thousands upon thousands of the public it was the ideal violin tone. 
Molten gold or quicksilver, or warm and human and robust, it was incomparable. 
Listeners wanted it to go on forever." Winnipeg Free Press, Nov. 14, 1939 
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N. Y. Times, Feb. 9, 1940 (5th appearance with N. Y. Philharmonic) 

“Last night’s concert of the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, under John Bar- 
birolli, in Carnegie Hall, was chiefly remarkable for Robert Virovai’s superior 
performance as soloist in the Mendelssohn violin concerto. 

“Mr. Virovai’s playing was a constant ravishment to the ear in its exceptional 
beauty of tone, a silken tone, warm, full and resonant in the first two movements 
of the work and employed with elfin lightness in the flying passage-work of the 
finale. A tone that possessed the lusciousness and the singing quality needed to 
give the cantilena measures their ample share of expressiveness. 

“With his highly perfected technical equipment, the young Hungarian virtuoso 
delivered the entire work with the utmost dexterity of finger and bow in a reading 
laudably Mendelssohnian in its elegance and refinement of style.” 


Now Booking Season 1940-41 
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The FULFILLMENT 


OF GREAT PREDICTIONS 





Debut 1938-39 


“VIROVAI KNOWS HOW TO MAKE AN 
AUDIENCE HAPPY. This a born fiddler, a 


young man of the most genuine talent.” 
New York Times 


“Excited Philharmonic audience by the fire and 
beauty of his fiddling. Mr. Virovai is entitled 


to that sweet word, genius... . ” 
New York Herald-Tribune 


“One of the most exciting debuts ever witnessed 
in Carnegie Hall.” New York World-Telegram 


“A musical revelation.” Chicago Times 
“Amazed his listeners.” 
Baltimore Sun 


“Virovai has everything.” 
New Orleans Times-Picayune 


AND NOW This Season in His 


Transcontinental Tour of 50 Concerts 


_ , ee ” 
“The newest star in the violin firmament. 
Boston Globe 


.. he is a full blown 


“No prodigy this young man . 
Detroit Times 


genius.” 


“Virovai is a great violinist and Cincinnatians will 
eagerly await his return.” Cincinnati Times-Star 


“The bright-shining word genius is not to be lightly 
bandied about, but it seems unfair to withhold it 
from the flying fingers and superlative musician- 
ship of Robert Virovai.” Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


“A veritable tokay of tone.” 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


“Virovai can already be classed among the greatest 
living violinists.” Ann Arbor News 


“Flame-like tone ... genius of musicality . . . fine 


style . . . unassuming stage presence.” 
Hartford Daily Courant 


“The audience realized that it was in the presence 
of true genius.” Reading, Pa., Eagle 


“Robert Virovai won a rousing ovation. The fiery 
temperament, flashing tone, young, daring, all 
were there.” New York World-Telegram 
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SOPRANO 


Metropolitan Opera Association 


* 


@ "When Lotte Lehmann sang Schu- 
bert's ‘An Die Musik’, the eminent 
soprano seemed to be asserting in that 
eulogy her own deep adoration of the 
tonal art. Her tones have acquired a 
greatly increased beauty of texture, a 


haunting loveliness. The silken legato, 


the sensitive molding of phrase, the 
unblemished purity of tone—the direct 
sure manner in which every most fleet- 
ing and subtle variation in mood and 
feeling was brought to compelling ex- 
pression ... Numerous extras were de- 
manded by the large audience. 

—N. Y. Times. 


* 


® "An art that is true and fresh and 
vividly human . . . Tender, spiritually 
refined, poignantly passionate and 
deeply moving. Madame Lehmann lent 
her powers of sensuous voice, soaring 
musicianship and communicative glow 
to everything without sign of a let- 
down. The applause was deafening." 


—N. Y. World Telegram. 


* 


®@ "Charming personality . . . Unforget- 
table artistry. Madame Lehmann show- 
ered the full strength and wisdom of 
her art on all her songs.""—V. VY. Post. 


* 


© "Affectionately admired soprano . . . The factors contributing to Madame Lehmann's 
interpretative mastery which were strikingly illustrated in her October recital were 
against persuasively and convincingly set forth. The audience responded to the excep- 
tional demonstration of interpretative artistry with warm applause and eagerness for 
further singing." —N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
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WHO MADE THE MOST AUSPICIOUS DEBUT AT METROPOLITAN THIS SEASON” 


Y Y 
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As Elizabeth in “Tannhaeuser” in which role Helen Traubel appears 
for the first time at the Metropolitan, February 15th 


—= Traubel Makes Debut in Role of Sieglinde — 


“One of those arresting debuts occurred at the Metropolitan Opera 
House last night, HELEN TRAUBEL made her first appearance as 
Sieglinde. There was cause for cheers. . .. If those opulent tones 
which rang through the house in her closing measures preceding her 
exit in the third act signify anything, then last night a new Wagnerian 
star was born.” Brooklyn Eagle, Dec. 29 


“She is one of the ‘discoveries’ of the season ...It may even turn out 
that the first half of this season will assume more importance simply 











‘For sheer vocal glamour no such voice has 
been possessed by any native singer since the 


| 
| days preceding the first World War.”’ 


‘“‘Her magnificent voice, which has not its 
peer for sheer power and warmth, was pro- 
jected with such poised mastery that Wag- 
ner’s most exacting phrases sounded forth 


with glorious, transfiguring beauty.’ 
NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, DEC. 15 | 





| 
NEW YORK TIMES, DEC.15 


, 








Helen Traubel Makes 
Her First Appearance 
Of This Season in 
Role of Sieglinde 


SHE RECEIVES AN OVATION 


By OLIN DOWNES 





“An immense ovation was extended 
Helen Traubel of St. Louis, who 
made her first appearance in a 
Metropolitan Winter season... 
the voice is a glorious one, fresh 
and warm in color, brilliant and 
capable of meeting fully the dra- 
matic climaxes of the music. Miss 
Traubel gave one of the most mov- 
ing and piteous portrayals of the 
distraught Sieglinde we have seen 
in years. She should prove, for the 
Metropolitan’s Wagner repertory, a 
most advantageous boon.” 


New York Times, Dec. 29 








Helen Traubel 
Wins Ovation in 
Wagnerian Debut 


“Even her most confident admirer 
could not have had prescience of 
the full measure of her triumph.... 
The audience. overcome with de- 
light, welcomed Miss Traubel with 
a magnificent ovation.” 


New York Post, Dec. 29 














because she made her ‘debut.’ Brooklyn Eagle, Jan. 21, 1940 




















HELEN TRAUBEL 
SINGS SIEGLINDE 


By OSCAR THOMPSON 


“The Sieglinde of the American 
soprano, Helen Traubel, took its 
place worthily beside the Bruenn- 
hilde of Flagstad ... voice was 
again disclosed as one of excep- 
tional quality and power ... Miss 
Traubel proved again that she can 
sing softly as well as in the heroic 
frame. It was a pleasure to hear 
such freshness of quality. Here is 
a soprano organ of which opera 
stands in need. Her singing not 
only has power, it has dramatic 
thrust.” 





New York Sun, Dec. 30 





Mme. Traubel — 


Acclaimed in 
Sieglinde Role 


By PITTS SANBORN 


“Die Walkuere crowded the Metro- 
politan Opera House last evening. 
The feature of the occasion was 
the appearance there of Helen 
Traubel of St. Louis in the role of 
Sieglinde. Her superb voice and 
her excellent command of it com- 
pelled attention and admiration. 
Her achievement was of a very 
high order.” 


World-T elegram, Dec. 29 

















EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


Victor Red Seal Records  —s_—y. 
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‘‘Her large, rounded upper tones rang out with 
thrilling brilliance, and every phrase of the 
Ring heroine’s untrammeled eloquence throbbed 
with expressive force...delivery that belonged 
in the great tradition of the heroic singing. 
Miss Traubel is almost unique in Wagnerian 


history.”’ 
WORLD TELEGRAM, DEC. 15 











"A voice of remarkable beauty and eloquence, dramatic and opulent 
. . . Its range and power and essential quality are truly Wagnerian 
. intonation beyond cavil . . . can pour tone with thrilling prodi- 

gality . . . natural flair for the grand utterance.” 
New York Times, Oct. 9, 1939 


"One of the finest voices to be heard anywhere today . . . excep- 
tional for sheer loveliness of its texture. Miss Traubel has achieved 
a technical perfection which few singers can match. Such tonal 


gorgeousness is in itself rare... " 
New York Herald-Tribune, Oct. 9, 1939 


"Metropolitan habitues wondered why a dramatic soprano so richly 
endowed should not have been heard at the opera. Whether heard 
in opera or concert, the voice is a notable one . . . revealed con- 


vincing gifts of interpretation." 
New York Sun, Oct. 9, 1939 


"Her voice rang out with thrilling power and intensity . . . particu- 
larly magnificent in the Strauss Ruhe, meine Seele and Zueignung, 
the latter added in response to the thunderous applause . . . sang 


Schubert Wiegenlied with memorable beauty." 
New York World-Telegram, Oct. 9, 1939 


By A ssociated Press be x ee See = et faa a piles oi . sy haa Peep ¥* =e 
December 28, 1939 


“HELEN TRAUBEL SCORES BIG HIT AT ‘MET’ IN DEBUT AS SIEGLINDE” 


“HELEN TRAUBEL of St. Louis was cheered tonight when she made her Metropolitan Opera debut as 
Sieglinde in Wagner’s immortal ‘Die Walkuere’ before an audience that strained the stout walls of the 
yellow brick pile on Broadway ... In addition to being the center of numerous joint curtain calls at the end 
of her most important act, the first, she had two of her own, and the audience was reluctant to let her go 
even then.” 



































TIME NEW YORKER VARIETY 

January 8, 1940 January 6, 1940 January 3, 1940 
@ “One of the big Metropolitan welcomes rere 
@ “Last week, singing Sieglinde opposite of the season went to Miss HELEN @ “Year’s new box-office personality is 
such champions as Flagstad, Thorborg TRAUBEL when she sang her first Sieg- HELEN TRAUBEL, American dra- 
and Melchior, HELEN TRAUBEL linde hereabouts in ‘Die Walkuere.’ matic soprano, who won recognition in a 
made her official Metropolitan debut. Earlier in the semester, Miss Traubel Town Hall recital and two appearances 
Manhattan’s debutasters trooped in had bowled over concertgoers at her with the New York Philharmonic. Mme. 
droves to hear her, stayed to cheer, for Town Hall recital and at her appearance Traubel, a St. Louisan, was around the 
they heard one of the finest Wagnerian as soloist with the Philharmonic-Sym- Metropolitan Opera for two years with 
soprano voices ever to turn up at the phony. She had exactly the same effect on little or no opportunity. She now returns 

Metropolitan.” the Metropolitan’s audience.” there in principal Wagnerian roles.” 














PIATIGORSKY 


102 APPEARANCES 
WITH AMERICAN ORCHESTRAS 
From 1930 through Spring 1940 


"Something new in the way of ‘cellists. His tone is as thrilling, as personal, 
as Kreisler's; as ‘buttery’ as Casals. Phrases with super-taste." 
Samuel Chotzinoff, New York Post, January 25 


"So far as ‘cellists are concerned, this may be termed the Piatigorsky Era. 
Sensation this year as he was last year." 
Edwin Schallert, Los Angeles Times, March 13 


"That supremely satisfying person, Gregor Piatigorsky, more than sub- 
stantiated last season's impression; he surpassed it. Bring this genius of 
the ‘cello again. He's an ace on any concert series.’ 

Harvey Gaul, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, March 28 


"'Piatigorsky is the greatest ‘cellist of our day. He combines high artistry 
with unlimited technical skill, great depths of feeling and poetry with 
beauty of volume of tone that are without equal." 

Serge Koussevitzky, Conductor, Boston Symphony 


"It is easy to understand why he has been called the ‘Russian Casals’. 

His flawless intonation, the miraculous ease with which he tossed off the 

enormous technical difficulties, brought a thrill to his listeners." 
Herbert Elwell, Cleveland Plain Dealer, February 3 


"A poet, a lyrist, a prestidigitator. One of the most accomplished of 

living virtuosi of the bow. Played superbly on an instrument that sang 
like a morning star encased in wood." 

(After Piatigorsky’s appearances with Toscanini) 

Lawrence Gilman, New York Herald Tribune 


"A candle to all the moths of music. The greatest exponent of the ‘cello 


today." 
Eugene Stinson, Chicago Daily News, December 30 


Most gorgeous afternoon of ‘cello playing in many a long season." 
Philadelphia Record, January 30 


Piatigorsky has the technical equipment, the soul, the temperament and 
the platform personality to make himself and his instrument beloved of 
concertgoers. For the past eight seasons he has played coast to coast 
American tours to sold-out houses." 

William G. King, New York Sun, January 29 


“Piatigorsky' s achievements are more than a ten-year personal triumph. 
In winning renown himself he has been rousing new interest in his chosen 
instrument. His playing has brought something close to a ‘cello renais- 


sance.' 
Newsweek, March 6 


“Superlatives only can describe his playing. His strength of tone, his 
flawless artistry, the matchless fluency of his technique leave one breath- 


less. Personality plus." 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, January 12 
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Unparalleled | 
AMERICAN RECORD | 
* 


Chicago Symphony 
(20 concerts in 9 seasons) 





Boston Symphony 
(15 concerts:in 7 seasons) 





New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
(12 concerts in 6 seasons) 


Philadelphia and Cleveland Orchestras 


(7 concerts each) 


Los Angeles Philharmonic 
(& concerts) 


Cincinnati, St. Louis and 
Detroit Symphonies 
(4 concerts each) 


also appearances with the orchestras of 


San Francisco i 
Pittsburgh TA) 
Toronto 


Rochester 
Miami y 
deladlelitel 


Indianapolis 
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“ONE OF THE OUTSTANDING VOICES OF THE DAY” xxx. 


Jan. 16—N. Y. PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY Feb.28—N. Y. TOWN HALL SERIES 
Feb. 3—N. Y. COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY Mar. 23-25—PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
Feb.23—ROCHESTER, N. Y.—CONCERT Apr. 7—-CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Feb.25—BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA May 4—PITTSBURGH (PHILA.-ORCH.) 

May 9—ANN ARBOR FESTIVAL 


Management: Evins ghaller New York 


Division: Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System 








HY MAYNOR 





ANG SOAEI 


SENSATIONAL SUCCESS in his 1st AMERICAN TOUR 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC- 
SYMPHONY 


NOVEMBER 18th AND 19th, 1939 
"Established himself in the space of a half 


hour or so as a technician worthy of the 
mantle of Paganini." 





—New York Post 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
NOVEMBER 28th AND 30th, 1939 


"A great violinist, a great musician, and a 
great artist." 

—Eugene Stinson, Chicago Daily News 
"Betrayed technical skill which suggested 
that he, like Paganini, is in league with 


Satan." 
—Edward Barry, Chicago Daily Tribune 





MONTREAL SYMPHONY 
DECEMBER 12th, 1939 


"This was poetry in music." 


—Montreal Gazette 


CINCINNATI SYMPHONY 
DECEMBER 15th AND 16th, 1939 


"Recreated the work. . . . Made it glow 

with new life. Brought down the house." 
—Cincinnati Times-Star 

"Sensational performance. . . . It was ter- 


rific. Quality one rarely encounters. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer 





RE-ENGAGED 


FOR 1940-41 
N.Y. Philharmonic-Symphony 
AVAILABLE NOVEMBER 10th, 1940 TO MARCH ist, 1941 Chicago Symphony 
Reserve Your Date Immediately Cincinnati Symphony 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 
Division of Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System. Engaged by Detroit Symphony 
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SOPRANO 


METROPOLITAN 
OPERA 
ASSOCIATION 


4th SEASON 


CONCERT SEASON 
1940-41 
Now Booking 


Concert Management 
Arthur Judson, Inc. 
113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


Division Columbia Concerts Corporation 
of Columbia Broadcasting System 


VICTOR RECORDS 








48 MUSICAL AMERICA for February 10, 1940 








RISE 


Valls 


AMERICAN MEZZO-SOPRANO 


Joiumphs 


AT 3 OPERA HOUSES 


* 
GLYNDEBOURNE OPERA, ENGLAND: JUNE-JULY, 1959 


“Rise Stevens was the best Cherubino the writer has ever known. 
Her singing of ‘Voi che sapete’ was a triumph.” London Times 


“The wide world contributes talents to Glyndebourne. Of the 
newcomers it is the American Cherubino who makes the most 
memorable acquisition. Rise Stevens, with her youth and graceful 
gawkiness, leaves us saying that there is small likelihood of our 
ever seeing another so effectively Cherubino-like.” 

London Daily Telegraph 


TEATRO COLON, BUENOS AIRES: SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER, 1939 


“Rise Stevens received one of the most exciting ovations in the 
history of the house. Her Orfeo is excellent.” La Prensa 


“The American, Rise Stevens, stole the show high, wide and 
handsome. Her Orfeo was excellently sung and superbly acted. 


The audience fell deeply in love with her charm.” 
Buenos Aires Herald 


“Scored a great success starring in ‘Rosenkavalier.’ Brilliant per- 
formance.” Special Cable to New York Times 


METROPOLITAN OPERA: 1939-40—2ND SEASON 


“Miss Stevens has a sensitive and communicative feeling for the 
role. Hers is a Mignon worthy of place with the cherished 
Mignons of the past.” Oscar Thompson, New York Sun, December | 














“Appealing warmth and charm both in song and action.” 
Howard Taubman, New York Times, December | 


“As Octavian, Rise Stevens again disclosed her extraordinary 
flair for the theatre. Delivered the music with richly vibrant tones 
and true intensity.” 

Jerome D. Bohm, New York Herald-Tribune, December 5 


“Again proved how invaluable she is, both as a singer and as an 
” r r 
actress. New York Post, December 5 


* 
RE-ENGAGED—COLON OPERA SEASON, SUMMER 1740 


French, German and Italian Repertoire 


ENGAGED—SAN FRANCISCO OPERA, AUTUMN 1940 


“Rosenkavalier” in English and Amneris in “Aida” 


RE-ENGAGED—METROPOLITAN OPERA, SEASON 1940-41 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 


Division: Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System 


























‘EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: 


Columbia Masterworks Records 


Divis 


IN OPERA AS IN CONCERT... 
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Star 
of 
METROPOLITAN OPERA 
CONCERT 
CINEMA 
RADIO 


Fresh from new triumphs, praised 
and applauded the length and breadth of the 
land, the current season finds the superb MARTINI 
breaking his own brilliant record. Breaking it with 
an ever deepening intensity of feeling . . . charm 
of delivery . . . brilliance of tone! And no matter 
whence it comes—wafted up to the Metropoli- 
tan's Diamond Horseshoe, from the footlights of 
concert stage, or over your own loudspeaker—the 
breath-taking beauty that is MARTINI'S voice 
weaves a magic that thrills and enraptures! 


RECENT CRITIQUES 


Only one member of the cast last night lived up to every require- 
ment of his role—NINO MARTINI as the Count of Almaviva, sing- 
ing his difficult music with complete assurance. 

“Barber of Seville’—New York Herald Tribune, Dec. 22 


There are two classes of people who could profit by listening to 
NINO MARTINI: the serious vocal student and the discouraged 
concert-goer inclined to believe that good singing exists only in 


the memory of the good old days. 
—Los Angeles, Cal., Nov. 4 


NINO MARTINI, a slim, gallant looking Edgardo, sang with a fresh, 
lyric quality. 

“Lucia”—New York Times, Dec. 16 

NINO MARTINI came to sonorous glory with the words “Hai tra- 

dito il cielo e l'amore” in wedding scene, sustaining it throughout. 

“Lucia”’—New York World Telegram, Dec. 16 


Grace Moore had the role of Mimi, and Nino Martini, that of 
Rodolfo. MARTINI stopped the show on his first important aria, 
the "Chi gelida manina," the auditorium ringing with cries of bravo. 

“La Boheme”—New Orleans Item, April 15 


Particularly singled out for praise was MARTINI, brilliant as a 
lover, his romantic serenades sung with a feeling that went straight 
to the hearts of the audience. 

“Barber of Seville’’—Herald-Express, Los Angeles, Nov. 9 


Warm praise is due NINO MARTINI as the count in the Rossini 
opera. His is one of the loveliest, best managed tenor voices before 
the public. 

“Barber of Seville’—Morning News, Los Angeles, Nov. 10 


The Almavive of NINO MARTIN! was refreshing fluent and of 
delightful quality. 


‘Barber of Seville’—New York Journal American, Dec. 22 


GNF AND Soltr 113 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION of COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM Steinway Piano 
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CINCINNATI Antoine not only portrays the 

tragic character of Lucia but she is technically 

and artistically equal to the exacting require- 

ments of the music. . . . If applause that is 

spontaneous and prolonged is any criterion of 

success, Miss Antoine should be exceptionally 

gratified, for no first performance has gener- = 

ated such enthusiasm. Miss Antoine's singing ee 

of the famous “mad-scene" equals in its tech- . “a ae 
nical, its musical and its emotional quality, that 


of any artist who has appeared in a long, long 
time, Times-Star, July 17, 1939 


INDIANAPOLIS — Her voice has a richness 
and sonority not always found in those of simi- 
lar compass. Her vocal line is of a fine tex- 
ture, and she brought to each song sentiment 
and intelligent and painstaking approach as 
well as technical command. 


Times, Oct. 21, 1939 


KNOXVILLE Miss Antoine captivated the 
audience with the opulence and flexibility of 
her voice, and about the most graceful curtsey 
you ever saw, her ingratiating personality, 
diminutive stature and delicacy of intonation 
made an instant hit. Journal, Oct. 29, 1939 


DALLAS Her voice is clear, fresh and 
flows with that effortless freedom which is one 
of the essential characteristics and eternal 
reasons for wonder in a great coloratura. 


Times-Herald, Nov. 8, 1939 


NEW YORK Miss Antoine as Philine, nego- 
tiated the flamboyant, florid arias with bril- 
liant execution and fluency. Her light lyric- 
coloratura came through the orchestration 


clearly and with sufficient volume. 
Journal-American, Dec. 1, 1939 
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Diwiston: Columbiat Concerts Corporation 


f Columbia Broadcasting System 


G. Maillard Kesslere, New York 





... A STUNNING 
YEAR’S RECORD 


1939-1940 








Jan. 
Her soprano voice showed immense range and 


great brilliance. Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Feb. 


Rose Bampton carried her audience into ecstasies 
of enjoyment with her brilliant virtuosity. 

Atlanta Georgian 

Mar. 

Bampton's charm, graciousness and generosity en- 

snared the fancy of the audience. 

Milwaukee Post 

Apr. 

Miss Bampton sang with stunning vocal power and 

brilliance, warm feeling, judicious phrasing and 

crystal-clear diction. New York World-Telegram 


Ma 

Cordially received by the distinguished assembly 
and enthusiastically encored, Miss Bampton dis- 
played an admirable voice noted for its range 
and timbre. Washington, D. C., Star 
June 

No critic reviewing Rose Bampton's recital need 
feel ashamed if he finds himself capable of 
writing only in superlatives. For Miss Bampton 
was a Sou Moly Capetown (S. Africa) Argus 


u 

Miss Bampton combines so many gifts, founded on 

an intellect that senses the inner value of every 

aspect of the music she interprets, that the 

beauty of her singing seems a natural outpouring. 

Johannesburg, Daily Mail 

Aug. 

Possessed of an exquisite voice with an astonishing 

range, allied to the deepest musical understand- 

ing, she received a tremendous ovation last 

night. To add beauty on beauty was Miss 
Bampton's appearance and personality. 

Kimberley, So. Africa 

Sept. 

(Enroute back to Europe and thence to the United 


States.) 
Oct. 


Rose Bampton, brilliant American soprano, demon- 
strated extraordinary ability in her operatic de- 
but as "Aida." She proved to an enthusiastic 
audience of more than 3,000 that American 
singers have earned their place in the forefront 
of the operatic galaxy. St. Louis Globe-Dem. 

Nov. 

Hers is an "Aida" of charm and poetic allure, 
artistic to her fingertips, the lovely soprano sings 
with all the graces of the refined vocalist. 

Chicago American 
Dec. 

Mark down on your list of rising ‘greats the name 
of Rose Bampton who sang "Sieglinde.” It is 
a warmly human and gracious conception sung 
magnificently. The compass of the voice is 
sturdy throughout, the phrasing and articulation 
splendid. Chicago Times 
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WORCESTER 
» MAS 
October Oj geLEGRAM 


Russian Pianist Holds 
Audience Spellbound 


Simon Barer Genero 
Improves Enunciatio 





US in ; 
n Encores } Chorus 


WINNIPEG FREE PR 
Novenber 23, 1939 


POET MUSICIAN 


Tonal Art of S; 
Has Great M Simon Barer 


M AN AGEMENT 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, INC. 


Columbia Concerts Corporation 


f Columbia Broadcasting System 


13 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


STEINWAY PIANO VICTOR RECORDS 





SIMON 











BOOKING 


Season 
1940-41 


re ip 


BARE 











“Among the greatest 
of all exponents of 
the keyboard heard 


in recent times.” 
—WNWEW YORK TIMES 








Mr. Barer has appeared as featured 
soloist with the following major sym- 
phony orchestras: 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 

INDIANAPOLIS SYMPHONY 

CINCINNATI SYMPHONY 


Now Fulfilling 


40 ENGAGEMENTS 
in United States, Canada and Cuba 


2nd SOUTH AMERICAN TOUR 
Summer, 1940 


e SIMON BARER, like that other Titan, 
Anton Rubinstein, is a native of south-east- 
ern Russia. His birthplace, Odessa, is a 
scant hundred miles from the tiny village 
where Rubinstein was born. He is a gradu- 
ate of the Leningrad Conservatory and at 
22 was the winner of the Rubinstein Prize, 
that much-coveted honor giving him title to 
"Virtuoso pianist par excellence." In 1934 
he made his London debut as soloist wit! 
the London Philharmonic under Sir Thoma 
Beecham, creating a veritable sensation, t 
which subsequent tours have given wide 
scope. His New York triumphs have beer 
duplicated in many other American cities 
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THE TIMES-PICAYUNE 
JANUARY 23, 1940 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


* GROUP PRAISED | 
31 Different Instrumental Combinations 


\ IN OFFERING HERP’ UY 
e uitiiaiiedenns &o,. Mipp * 


Pree 8 \ rere-Britt Concert’ "Cre p ae iif 
: | ae Mj Soli — Duets — Trios — Quartets — Quintets 
2 












18 CONCERTS FROM JANUARY 8TH 
THROUGH FEBRUARY 8TH, 1940, ALONE! 
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played here before, is noted for its work in carrying 0, 1940, 


on the best traditions of chamber music and its mem- CONCERTINO 


bers are internationally known as solo artists.” 


ST. AUGUSTINE RECORD, JANUARY 17, 1940 IS BIG HIT 


"Attracted the largest audience thus far this sea- 
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Last Night 


Fi 
MIAMI HERALD, JANUARY 18, 1940 aoe 
"A program of infinite variety, yet infinitely satis- 
fying . . . Flawless execution throughout the evening. 


PROGRESS-INDEX, final encores had been thunderously applauded.” 


JANUARY 11, 1940 
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"Concert of beauty unsurpassed in Petersburgh in 
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‘BARIISTT-=ROBERISOL 


-DUO-PIANISTS DOUBLY PRAISED BY PUBLIC AND PRESS 


. 4 | : 
4 : ae q 





American music lovers, 
concert managers, and 
critics pay them tribute 
season after.season 


* 


TYPICAL RECORD 
OF REENGAGEMENTS 
Soloists with 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC- 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
1936-37 

1937-38 


1939-40 


(April 18, 19 and 21, 1940) | - 


| . | CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA | 
: | February 23 and 24, 1940 


(3rd Successive Season) 
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JOHN BROWNLEE 


1939-40 
Concert and Opera in 


Hawali 


Canada 


United States 


yNitiae-¥its) 


Leading Baritone 


Metropolitan Opera Association 


WORLD TOUR—1939-40 


"His singing was admirable in style and diction, vocal 
resource and feeling."'"—Pitts Sanborn, New York World- 
Telegram 


"Brownlee gave a tremendous performance, vital from 
beginning to end, with a voice of great character, quality 
and power.''—London Star 


"The greatest triumph of the evening went to John 
Brownlee, who brought to the title rdle the dramatic 
powers of a fine actor and the incomparable qualities of 
a voice rich, smooth, and used with consummate taste and 
assurance. —Antwerp La Matin 


"One must record with gratitude the magnificent voice 
and presence of John Brownlee.''—Brussels La Derniére 
Heure 





"Great cordiality marked his welcome by an audience 
of large proportions, and with every subsequent visit to the 
platform the pleasure taken in greeting another famous 
Australian seemed to heighten in recognition of his ani- 
mated yet natural art.""—Thorold Waters, Sydney Sun 


"All who have heard the world-famed baritone in his 
recital series have gloried in his vocal and interpretative 
excellence. Enthusiasm ran high.'"—Melbourne Age 


"John Brownlee thrilled his numerous listeners, meeting 
with enthusiastic ovation. His singing is alive and trium- 
phant, yet of a singularly sympathetic timbre.""—Dorothy 
Quinn, Honolulu Advertiser 





"A fine artist and a charming gentleman. We hope to 
hear him again and often."—Ilra Pratt, Topeka Daily 
Capital. 


"Brownlee won enthusiastic applause from a large audience 
for his delightful singing.""—Hazel M'Connell, New Orleans States 





"One of those fortunate platform personalities who convince an 
audience that he'd rather be there singing than anywhere else in the 


Europe world.""—M. N. G., Rockford Morning Star. 


ington Herald: Fimes 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES, 113 West 57th Street, New York 


Division: Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System 


"Brownlee's voice is virile and facile and 
his flair for subtle comedy is stimulating. A 
great interpreter.'""—Glenn Dillard Gunn, Wash- 











IN AMERICA 
ALL SEASON 
1940-41 
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“One of the greatest singers before the public at the present time” 


WASHINGTON HERALD 





PRIMA DONNA 
SOPRANO 


- 


Metropolitan Opera 


“Delighted by her singing, acting and 
appearance. Increasingly valuable to the 
Metropolitan.” 

New York Journal-A merican 


“A pure lyricism, a warm lovely tone. 
... Her diction was a joy.” 


New York Times 


Chicago Opera 


“She can never give anything but 
pleasure when she sings.”’ 
Chicago Daily News 


“Voice ideally suited to her roles.” 
Chicago Tribune 


“One of the greatest singers before 
the public at the present time.” 
Washington Herald 
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“SENSATIONAL YOUNG TENOR 
WITH A GOLDEN VOICE” 


Chicago Tribune 





Second Season 


METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 






A FAVORITE 
IN OPERA, CONCERT, RADIO 





1939-40 
51 RECITALS IN 20 STATES 
AND CANADA 


Columbia Records 


MANAGEMENT 


HAENSEL & JONES 
113 W 57th St., New York 


Division: Columbia Concerts Corporation 
of Columbia Broadcasting System 


























Noteworthy Highlights 





1940 





The 6th American Tour 


of Robert Casadesus is another impressive dem- 
onstration of the place this magnificent pianist 
has won for himself in this country. He returns 
this year by special permission of the French 
Government, as an envoy of culture and goodwill. 














* 


February 9 and 10 
CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ([Reengagement) 


Mozart “Coronation” Concerto and American Premiere of \Casadesus' Concerto 
for Two Pianos 


February 18 
WASHINGTON, D. C. (5th Appearance) 
4 previous concerts on Mrs. Lawrence Townsend's Mayflower Series 


March | 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY (Reengagement! 


March 4 
PHILADELPHIA {Reengagement on Forum Series) 


March 7, 8 and 10 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY (Soloist for 5th Season) 


Marci 11 
MONTREAL (2nd Appearance) 


March 14 and 15 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY /[Reengagement) 


March 28 
TORONTO (3rd Appearance on Eaton Series) 


Other Appearances with Orchestra this season: Houston, January 22; Tri-City 
Symphony in Davenport, January 22; Montreal, March 11; Minneapolis, April 5 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 


Division of Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System 


Steinway Pianos Columbia Records 








ROBERT AND GABY CASADESUS 
are soloists together this season in Casadesus' Two 
Piano Concerto, are playing two-piano recitals at 
Princeton and Philadelphia. 

























“One of the Most Enchanting Phenomena to be Observed This Season... 


She is a blithe and gracious and 
most winsome figure with a voice 
of engaging purity and fresh- 
ness!’? —New York Herald-Tribune 


>¢ mp letely Until May Ist 
of U. S. and Canada 
Beginning October Ist 





. 
a e ° 


Currently appearing 
in MGM Productions 
“BALALAIKA"” 


“| TAKE THIS 
WOMAN" 











DALIES 


RAN 


_ Management: (GOL Ba Saller New York 


ale 
ase ) , . : ‘ 
Steinway Piano Diviston: Columbia Concerts Corporation of Colambia Broadcasting Svstem 
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% SCREEN 


Cans AND Ge 114 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 


ADCASTING SYSTEM 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: 


COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION of COLUMBIA BRO 


Victor Red Seal Records Division 





— GaMnares pee 


The Preomicre Danseuse . 





i ntlcan Opera Association. 





©*ee SUPREMACY ee « 
1930—"MY LOGICAL: SUCCESSOR”. 
—Anna Peolewa maa 


1940—The Foremost Exponent of 
Complete Dance Repertoire 





"The dancing of Maria Gambarelli must 
. + ; have first place in any story: it is sylphlike 
. 3 vital dancing which instantly arrests and 
sane | ge? holds the watcher captive from the first 
2 gesture to the last. Her "Snowflake" was. 
Ont : a'solo snatched from a whirring, shimmering, 
Pe - Ay sunlit snowstorm. It caught the breath, it 
BF oko bewildered with its spin and speed and 
“rv grace and lightness. If the dancer had 
» fluttered right up amongst the roof girders 
oe .® of the dark arena’ and never came back the 
illusion would have been perfect. -The 
audience didn't wait for close of the number 

J before thundering its applause." 


—Edward W. Wodson, 
Toronto Eve.. Telegram, Oct. 6, 1939. 





CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. eral oy . | 
é 113 West 57th Street, New York cone ’ = 


Division Columbia Concerts Corporation 
of Columbia Broadcasting System 
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(Recital, Jan. 14, 1940) 
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NEW YORK 
The gods who bestow beautiful vo 
an imaginative, accomplished singer. 
iously fresh yoice and an engaging Way of singing. 
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artistically phrased singing. M 
the intimacy and Viennese © arm of these se 


olff). —Herald-Tribune. 


Well-produced, 


fyl in realizing 
works (Erich WwW 


. Miss Gonzalez was 


imagination. - - 
their spirit. 


The six songs 


a fortunate in for she ef 


terpreter, 
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(Recital, Dec. 1, 1939) 
er audience. Her inter- 


ang herself into the hearts of h 
e charm and beauty of her voice. 
_—-Evening Telegram: 


TORONTO 


She literally s 
pretative art matches th 
is a sparkling exotic—é vivid, theatrical figure- The audience 

—Star. 


Gonzalez 

was fascinated by the singer's art. 

no made her third appearance in Toronto 

than a year: Again she delighted every listener by the 

and sweetness of her voice, and by the piquancy of 

ality. She is an artist to the fingertips: 
—Saturda 


The brilliant Filipino sopra 


in little more 
fervor, purity, 
her exotic person 


y Night. 
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IN HER DANCES OF SPAIN 





Has Blazed a Path of Triumph 





from 


NEW YORK to HONG KONG 





TORONTO to BUENOS AIRES 
LONDON to CAPE TOWN 








and 





Season 1939-40 = In America 


First Tour Entire Season 


South Africa ian 1940-1941 
Tour of United States | ’ — 


and Canada 


MANAGEMENT: 
HAENSEL & JONES 
113 West 57th Street, New York 


Division: Columbia Concerts Corporation 


Photos by Richard Ewell Brown of Columbia Broadcasting System 
oto. , } 



































Last Year’s Discovery 
This Year’s Attraction 


1938-39: 40 ENGAGEMENTS 
1939-40: 49 ENGAGEMENTS 


FULFILLED 
PROMISE 


% Guest star 
om CHASE AND SANBORN HOUR 


© Sunday evenings, November 12, De- 
cember 10 and January 28. When 
Nelson Eddy left the program, Hat- 
field was selected from innumerable 
and distinguished candidates for appear- 
ances on this outstanding radio hour. 





Star 


“THE DEVIL AND DANIEL 
WEBSTER” 


Also “Susanna Don’t You Cry,” Ameri- 
can Lyric Theatre productions—May, 
1939. “Hatfield was both eloquent and 
picturesque.”—New York Post. 


Star 
ST. LOUIS MUNICIPAL OPERA 


Summer 1939, in “Rose Marie,” 
“Mary,” “Song of the Flame” and 
“Victoria and Her Huzzars.” The St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat wrote, “Not in 
seasons has a singer been so well 
adapted to Opera’s requirements . . . 
handsome and possessed of a lusty bari- 
tone voice.” 





Star 
BANGOR FESTIVAL, MAINE 


October 30, 1939, “Hatfield’s voice 
justifies the term ‘Magnificent’ . . . 
Not only youth but its romanticism 
. . . handsome and with a superabun- 
dance of that intangible quality known 
as personality.” (Bangor Daily News) 





Amos Allen at the piano 


DIVISION OF COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPO 


























BARITONE 


Engaged by the New York Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
For the Bach St. Matthew Passion 


March 20 and 21, 1940 


Concert Management ARTHUR JUDSON, Inc 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


RATION OF COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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HARRIET 


HENDERS && 


American Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera Association 


Scores in Metropolitan Début as Sophie in 
“Der Rosenkavalier”, December 28, 1939 


“Miss Henders has much to commend her. The 
voice is fresh and agreeable. Always she sang with 
genuineness of feeling and distinction of style. We 
have not for some seasons beheld Sophie so sin- 
cerely and convincingly portrayed. Others who 
sing on this stage could well take example from 
her. Miss Henders, in a most artistic and legit- 
imate manner, won her way. As debutante she 
was a high point of the occasion.” 

— Olin Downes, New York Times, December 29, 1939 


New York Concert Début with Schola Cantorum in 
Mozart’s Mass in C Minor, January 8, 1940 


“Another triumph for Harriet Henders. We have 
not heard Mozart singing of such velvet and 


appeal in many years.” 
—Oscar Thompson, New York Sun, January 10, 1940 





7 YEARS IN OPERA AND CONCERT IN EUROPE 


Prague Opera 


Graz Opera 
(56 leading réles) 


Guest appearances at the operas of 


e Hamburg 
f. a 

3 Leipzig 

& : Budapest 
~ Vienna 


Concert—Recital—Radio 


9 


Chosen by Toscanini to sing Marzelline in “Fidelio’ 
at the Salzburg Festival, 1937 . 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES, 113 West 57th St., New York 


Division: Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System 
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| “ONE OF THE GREAT ’CELLISTS OF TODAY” 


New York Journal-American 


~ 





























New York Recital Notices: 





@ “Hubert pleased a large and enthusiastic audience by his 


warm and sensitive tone, marked refinement of style and pre- 
vailing grace and lyrical feeling."—Olin Downes, New York 
Times, March 11, 1939. 


@ “His finely shaded dynamic range, abounding musicianship 
and velvety-smooth tone made for performance of a superior 
order.’"—Louis Biancolli, New York World-Telegram, March 
11, 1939. 


@ “Hubert excelled in the vivid fancy and imagination with 
which he invested his readings, mastering technical difficulties 
with the utmost facility and illustrating the essentials of light 
and shade with poetic grace and charm.”—Grena Bennett, New 
York Journal-American, March 11, 1939. 


@ “The large audience offered him vigorous applause and, in 
return, Hubert gave it excellent ‘cello playing.”’—Edward 
O’Gorman, New York Post, March 11, 1939. 


NEXT NEW YORK RECITAL 
TOWN HALL, MAR. 8, 1940 











Representative Fall Notices: 
° SEPTEMBER 


“Hubert’s ‘cello sang a most beautiful song that thrilled the audience. His tone 
is pure and haunting. He phrases as only the greatest singers phrase. Hubert is 
a great artist and won a tremendous ovation.”—Toronto Evening Telegram, Sept. 
21, 1939. 


| ¢ OCTOBER 


“A recital which, in light of masterly technique and interpretative artistry must 
be acknowledged as one of the finest of its kind here in recent seasons. He 
evidenced exceptional facility in execution and skill in bowing and tone production 
as well as musicianship and exhibited virtuosity of stellar rank.”—Philadelphia 
Evening Public Ledger, Oct. 19, 1939. 


e NOVEMBER 


“Hubert was the program’s musical highlight without question. The audience 
was appreciative to the point of interrupting the concerto sequence with enthusi- 
astic applause.”—Sioux City Journal, Nov. 28, 1939. 


e DECEMBER 


“Hubert’s silken tone and elegant phrasing were supreme. Seldom is one 















or wit? 





Adler ‘ 





privileged to hear such warmth of tone and such a lovely singing quality. He gave Management: 

an amazing display of technical ability, his ’cello sounding at times like a violin. 

Rapid passages were performed with uncanny dexterity.”—Lexington Leader, Dec. HAENSEL & JONES, 113 West 57th St., New York 
4, 1939. Division: Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System 
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As 
WOTAN in DIE WALKURE 


with the 
Metropolitan Opera Association 
Chicago City Opera Company 
San Francisco Opera Company 
in 
New York 
Chicago 
San Francisco 


Los Angeles 





Sacramento 





“The first American to sing 
Wotan at the Metropolitan 
since the late Clarence White- 
hill, Huehn sang with resonant 
voice, solid understanding and 
command of textual complexi- 
ties.” 


—Irving Kolodin, New York Sun 


“The ideal Wagnerian bari- 
tone. A splendid performance 
of dignity, power and restraint.” 


—Chicago Daily News 


“The most imposing imagi- 


nable Wotan.” 
—Alexander Fried, 


San Francisco Examiner 








e RECITAL 
e CONCERT | 
e RADIO 





“His condemnation of Briinn- 
hilde was a great moment only 
surpassed by his declaration in 
the Magic Fire Scene.” 





—Carl Bronson, 


Los Angeles Evening Herald & Express 
Management 


HAENSEL & JONES 


“Huehn can be rated as the 113 W. 57th St., New York 


world’s finest Wotan.” 


Division: Columbia Concerts Corporation 


, , iz asti te 
—Paul Tanner, Sacramento Union f Coleathin Bemnceastigg Syyiew 


JULIUS 


Leading Baritone 
Metropolitan Opera Association 
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LEADING TENOR: METROPOLITAN OHERA ASSOCIATION 


SUCCESS 
CALENDAR 
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KAMINSKY 


ee KAMINSKY’S 


debut with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra was of 
such interest to “both violinists and 
music lovers” (Sun); showed such 
“an excellent foundation for a notable 
career” (Herald-Tribune) that the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society has re-engaged him for next 


season, 


Born in Siberia, Kaminsky gave his 
first concert at the age of six in 
Harbin. Later he went to Paris, 
from where he came to America. 
Here he first studied with Paul 
Kochanski, then with Efrem Zim- 
balist and Louis Persinger. He now 
studies with Hans Letz. 


Twenty years old, a graduate of the 
Dalton Schools, an artist whose career 
has begun most auspiciously, Kamin- 
sky’s immediate future is well worth 
watching. He promises to take his 
place among the best violinists of 
the day. 





DEBUT WITH NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


January 13 and 14, 1940 


"Anatol Kaminsky's debut was as auspicious an event of its kind 
as one has heard this season, for he plays the instrument in a manner 
to interest both violinists and music lovers. His technic is both fleet 
and accurate, his bow arm a versatile asset and his sense of style 


more than ordinarily refined.""—I|rving Kolodin, Sun. 


"In the ease and neatness of his fingers and in the fluency of his 
bow, Anatol Kaminsky reveals a natural aptitude for the violin. That 
alone lends assurance and appeal to everything he does; but a respon- 
sive musicianship added its determining value. His tone is large, 
smooth and warm. He had no trouble with the musical demands of 
the Glazounoff which he played with dash and breadth. He had a 


real success with his audience."—-Gama Gilbert, Times. 


“Highly favorable impression. Lordly technic, lyric sweep, a 
bright clean tone and consistently pure intonation all made for a 


superior rendering.""—World-Telegram. 


"Played expertly, with an ingratiating tone and a musicianly con- 
ception of the contents of this lovely work."—New York Post. 


"A violinist of uncommon promise. He has the essential musicianship, 
the clarity of execution, and the sensitivity for fine phrasing, which 
point toward the development of a first-rank artist."—Brooklyn Eagle. 


"Thorough mastery of the score. Patrician tone of remarkably con- 
sistent clarity and evenness of texture. An excellent foundation for a 
notable career.""—F. D. Perkins, Herald-Tribune. 


SOLOIST WITH PATERSON COMMUNITY SYMPHONY 


April 26 and October 18, 1939 

"The Vieuxtemps Concerto No. 4 brought out to the fullest his 
incredible left hand technic, his faultless bowing, his beautifully 
sonorous tone, his poetic legato and sound musicianship. He must 
be mentioned in the same breadth with the really greats of the 
violin.""—Paterson Morning Call (Review). 





“His performance stamped him as one of the world's coming 
great artists.""—Paterson Morning Call (Editorial). 


"Kaminsky gave a brilliant performance of the Mozart Concerto 


Displayed a polished technic and a rich luminous tone." 


in A major. 
—Paterson Evening News. 
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4th Consecutive Season-Metropolitan Opera 


Voice 


"smooth as cream" 
—Chicago Daily News 


Personality 


"as vibrant as her voice" 
—New York Journal American 


Tones 


"full of smoke and flame, with an almost 


mysterious, haunting power." 
—Hartford Courant 


Beauty 
"rare on the concert stage, a bewitching 
blonde." 
—Lancaster Eagle 
Success 


“of the most emphatic sort. Enchanting 


stage presence” 
—Montreal Star 


Musicianship 


"Marvelous voice and great human in- 
telligence. Knows how to produce tones 
with her throat but has music in her head 


too." 
—Serge Koussevitzky, 
Conductor, Boston Symphony 
* * * 


Metropolitan Opera Tour 
March and April. 1940 


RALTO TO CONJURE WITH... 
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WITH 3 MAJOR ORCHESTRAS .. . 


Chicago American 
"Ida Krehm, winner of in- 
numerable awards and already 
esteemed as one of the fore- 
most feminine pianists, rose 
one step higher in establish- 
ing herself a prime favorite 
. Enormous success was 


hers.” 
January 24, 1939 


* 


Chicago Daily Tribune 


“Returned . . . to chalk up 
an unqualified success. Played 
the solo part of the Second 
Saint-Saens Concerto with 


distinction.” 
January 24, 1939 


* 


Chicago Daily News 

“Ida Krehm's performance 
of the half-seductive, half-dia- 
bolical G minor Concerto of 
Saint-Saens was charming . . . 
Her tone was delightful and 
she was most cordially re- 


ceived.” 
January 24, 1939 


* 


Cleveland Piain Dealer 
"To Ida Krehm, brilliant 


young American pianist, must 
go much of the credit for the 
popularity of the concert. 
Brilliant, admirable perform- 
ance .. . Dressed charmingly 
in white satin with black lace 
shawl collar, Miss Krehm won 


an ovation.” 
July 19, 1939 


* 


Cleveland Press 


“Displayed a great natural 
talent, technical facility, and 
deep artistic insight. She 
molded the work to her per- 
sonality, without forgetting 
her obligations to the com- 


poser. 
July 19, 1939 


* 


Philadelphia Record 


“Ida Krehm, a delightfully 
talented young artist, gave an 
engaging performance of the 
Tansman Second Piano Con- 
certo. Her technical equip- 
ment is extraordinary, her mu- 
sical intelligence subtle, alert 
and animated by the sensitiv- 
ity and zest of youth. Recalled 
repeatedly.” . 

February 26, 1938 


ot 








. ON BIG CONCERT COURSES 











COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION 





of Columbia Broadcasting System 


113 West 57th Street, 


New York City 








Illinois State Register 


"Ida Krehm possesses so 
many of the attributes of 
greatness in her playing, it is 
difficult to refrain from super- 
latives. Seldom does a young 
artist make such a profound 
impression." 

March 21, 1939 


* 


London (Ont.) Free Press 


“To capture, and to hold, 
an audience disappointed al- 
most at the Ith hour, by the 
non-appearance of Marian 
Anderson, was an achievement 
on the part of Ida Krehm, 
second only to her distinctive 
and brilliant performance. . . 
Notable, brilliant program." 

April 26, 1939 


~ 


Detroit Free Press 


“Her performance was much 
the finest that has come this 
way in many a weary moon 
. - « Triumphant in every in- 
stance. Touched the heart 
strings and made them sing, 


also." 
November 30, 1938 


* 


Chicago Daily Tribune 


“Remarkable command of 
tone and feeling for flexible, 
meaningful phrasing resulted 
in beautiful piano playing. 
Phrases a succession of tones 
as easily and naturally as you 
would phrase a sentence in 


conversation." 
January 3, 1939 


* 


Toronto Saturday Night 


"Always amazingly gifted in 
respect of technique, she is 
now notable for intellectual 
grasp and emotional appeal. 
Combines masculine power 
with feminine refinement. As 
she is still young there is no 
saying how far she will go.” 

March 2, 1939 


* 


Ohio State Journal 
"From the moment her fin- 
gers touched the keyboard 
one is made aware of her ex- 
ceptional talent and unusual 
understanding. Unusual com- 
bination of vivacity, virility, 
and poetic imagination.” 
December 7, 1938 


* 




















"AMERICA S GIFT TC 
MUSICAL ARE. 


DENVER POST, Jan. 22, 1940 
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“BELONGS WITH 
VIROVAIL AND 
MENUHIN.” 


NEW YORK 
WORLD TELEGRAM 
March 6, 1939 
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October 1939 « TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR « April 1940 


Has Appeared With: NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY - PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
DETROIT SYMPHONY - WORCESTER FESTIVAL - ANN ARBOR FESTIVAL 
HARRISBURG SYMPHONY - DENVER CIVIC SYMPHONY - DAYTON SYMPHONY - BOSTON 
| /-HAMBER ORCHESTRA - ATLANTA SYMPHONY - NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA - KRAFT RADIO HOUR . FORD SUNDAY EVENING HOUR 
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CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, Inc. 


Division of Columbia Concerts Corporation of 
Columbia Broadcasting System 


113 West 57th Street - - - New York, WN. Y. 


STEINWAY PIANO 


21 Years Old 


...» MUSICALLY OF AGE 
According to New York Critics—Feb. 6, 1940 


Olin Downes, Times 

“Eugene List’s recital was an exhilarating demonstra- 
tion of the fast ripening powers of a young pianist who 
should go far. His performance of the Schumann G 
minor Sonata was one of which any master could have 


been proud .. . here was great interpretation.” 


Jerome D. Bohm, Herald Tribune 

“One of the most gifted young pianists of any nation- 
ality is the American, Eugene List. Genuine imagina- 
tion, sweep and true poetic sensibility, brilliant tech- 
nique .. . Incandescent temperament.” 


World-Telegram 

“Vast technical powers. He races through problematic 
snarls as if piano playing comes as naturally as breath- 
ing. .. . Exciting tone, whether hushed in pianissimo or 
thundered fortissimo.” 


Baltimore Evening Sun 
“Playing with a magnificence which won over the usual Philadelphia 


Orchestra audience to a point of applause at the conclusion of the 





first movement of the Schumann Piano Concerto, Eugene List last 


night joined the orchestra in one of the most satisfying concerts of 
this—or any other—season. Only 21, he resembles a well-groomed 
college senior rather than a virtuoso of the piano but from the open- 
ing chords he held the throng which crowded the Lyric spellbound.” 

February 1, 1940 





FAMOUS in every field of SONG « « -~ 


Charles Kullman 


Activities—Autumn, 1939 















































CHICAGO OPERA 


“Kullman’s Julien was the best since Edward 
Johnson’s. Sings the role with emotional rich- 
ness. .../ would like to keep Mr. Kullman in 
Chicago the rest of the season.” 

CHICAGO JOURNAL OF COMMERCE, NOV. 6 


“No greater new acquisition has come to the 
opera than Kullman ... Destined to reach 
Olympian heights if he continues to use his 
brain and lovely voice with the same skill that 
he manifested as Julien in ‘Louise’ and again, 
last night, as Rodolfo in ‘Boheme’ . . . the ideally 
Loe romantic hero of the Murger romance.” 

E BP ‘osae a CHICAGO AMERICAN, NOVEMBER 9 





CONCERT TOUR 


yee “His voice filled the hall with its sweet 
resonance, hushing the audience into something 
like awe with its tender sympathy, chanting 
oratorio or declaiming opera heroics with equal 
authority and refined art, that the listener forgot 
what a great singer it was who was making song 
so beautiful and utterly satisfying.” 

TORONTO EVENING TELEGRAM, OCT. 13 





“Undoubtedly one of the finest voices of the day 
—a voice rich and vibrant in quality, colorful 
throughout its wide range, and uniquely adapted 
to the two fields in which he has distinguished 
himself, opera and concert.” 


NASHVILLE BANNER, NOVEMBER 2 








1939-40—5th Successive Year 
METROPOLITAN OPERA 


From December 1 thru February 17—the Ist 6 weeks of his season 
KULLMAN MADE 18 APPEARANCES IN 7 OPERAS 


Tar a a ae 
_ - * 





“Boris Godunoff" (4), "Meistersinger" (4), "Faust" (2), "Tosca (2) 
"Traviata" (2), "Butterfly" (2), "La Boheme" (2) 


“Tosca” 


The New York Times wrote of “Tosca”: “Rarely has Kullman been so 
vivid a figure on the Metropolitan stage. He was in fine voice”; of 
“Meistersinger”’: “Kullman’s Walther is admirably conceived, sung with 
true and warm feeling, with stage business wholly in the picture.” 


“La Boheme” 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 
n Di-ision:; Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System 
Columbia Records 
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As Romeo in “Romeo and Juliet,’’ Chicago City Opera, December 9, 1939 
“ONE OF THE GREATEST OF ROMEOS—He portrays the romantic Verona lover with 


poetic insight and ardor of youth.’ —Herman Devries, Chicago Herald-American, December 10, 1939 


“AS AGREEABLE TO THE EYE AS A MOVIE ROBIN HOOD.” 


“A SMOOTH AND LUSCIOUS VOICE, valuable asset to an opera company.” 


ERNEST 





NOW ON TOUR 


Maryland 
Kentucky 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Louisiana 
Texas 
Oklahoma 
Alabama 
Florida 
Minnesota 
South Dakota 
New York 
Mississippi 
New Jersey 
Massachusetts 


Paul Sargent 
at the piano 









Claudia Cassidy, Chicago Journal of Commerce,December 10, 1939 


—R. P., Chicago Sunday. Times, December 10, 1939 


MCCHESNEY 


Brilliant American Tenor 
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Fritz Henle 


FRITZ MAHLER 


ewes Cc&tOsR 


PERMANENT CONDUCTOR OF COPENHAGEN SYMPHONY 1931-1936 
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GUEST CONDUCTOR: LONDON — STOCKHOLM — WARSAW — FLORENCE 





BUDAPEST — VIENNA — BERLIN — NEW YORK — BOSTON — PHILADELPHIA 
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AMNERIS IN “AIDA” 
“Sang and acted superbly.” 
Los Angeles Herald and Express 


FRICKA IN “WALKUERE” 
“Kathryn Meisle's Fricka was 
noble, dignified and excellently 
sung." 
Olin Downes, New York Times 


ORTRUD IN “LOHENGRIN” 
"Kathryn Meisle, an actress to 
her fingertips, sang the part 
with tense malignity, her second 
act scene proving one of the 
high spots of the performance." 
Los Angeles Examiner 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 


5th Consecutive Season 


Da 
SAN FRANCISCO OPERA 


10 Seasons 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 


Division of Columbia Concerts Corporation of WALTRAUTE 
BRANGAENE + ” 
Bnd poeple dl a ee contralto timbre has never been 
so beautifully revealed.” 


“In her parts, she has no rivals.” loveliness of voice.” é , d 
Sacramento Union San Francisco Cal! Bulletin Columbia Records dan Frenclace Meal 
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‘‘Euphony could 
searcely go further” 


BOSTON POST, JAN. 30, 1940 


vee Conductor 


HE highest honor — and therefore the 

severest test — for any conductor is to 

be selected by one of America's foremost 
organizations as its guest-conductor. 


To Nicolai Malko fell the splendid opportunity of 
being the guest-conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra on January 18-19-20, 1940. 


The fastidious Boston audience—one of the most 
discriminating in the United States—-responded as 
enthusiastically as the members of the orchestra 
who joined in the numerous ovations. 





The Boston music reviewers gave unreserved praise to the newcomer. Mr. Warren Storey Smith in the Boston Post 

says that “tonally the orchestra, particularly the woodwind and brass, was at its best yesterday, and 
. . ” 

what a joy to hear brass that was satisfyingly full and sonorous, yet never blatant. 


Mr. E. Downes writes in the Transcript of the “especially impressive final fugue projected with a full ap- 
preciation of the richness and vigor of its many voices.” 


The Christian Science Monitor (L. A. Sloper) hails Nicolai Malko as “an authoritative and musicianly con- 
ductor.” 

The Daily Globe (Cyrus W. Durgin) points to the “absolute clearness and restraint of his conducting as proof 
of his musicianship.” 


Nicolai Malko's background is that of many years of conducting Europe's major orchestras in London, Berlin, Vienna, 
Budapest, Prague, Warsaw, Buenos Aires, the Russian Centers and Copenhagen, where he has been the regular 
season's conductor for eleven years. Everywhere the reviewers speak of him as “a great master” of his “stupen- 
dous achievements” and of “enraptured audiences.” 


Nicolai Malko's future engagements in the United States will be announced shortly by Mr. Arthur Judson, his man- 
ager, to whom inquiries should be addressed. 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 
113 West 57th Street, New York 


Division Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System 











NICOLAIL MALKO 
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AMERICA’S 
FAVORITE 
TENOR 


EW laurels gained in opera by James Melton have rounded out 
a talent which the public itself recognized from the first. 
Recently a Chicago critic wrote: “Why has it taken so long 
for James Melton to sing in grand opera? His voice of warm velvety 
timbre and glowing sonority, proved that, vocally, there is nothing in 
the tenor range he cannot sing”; and a Cincinnati paper commented on 
his opera performances: “Mr. Melton has that indefinable something in 
his voice which reaches the heart and creates a pleasurable reaction 
which must be heard to be appreciated.” Such universal acclaim indi- 
cates why this golden-voiced tenor is rapidly becoming one of the nation’s 
favorite operatic and concert singers. 





MANAGEMENT 


ELMS. Faller 








113 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Division: Columbia Concerts Corporation 
of Columbia Broadcasting System 
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- OPERA 


SOPRANO — CHICAGO CITY OPERA COMPANY 
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Scores Series of Sensational Successes 
































CHICAGO AMERICAN —Herman Devries 


Miss Monroe’s voice is golden in texture and was 
employed with marked intelligence, especially in 
the Aria “Je dis’ in the third act where the note 
of tenderness: was carried out with the loveliest 
tones imaginable. Her success with the public may 
be called a personal triumph. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS —Eugene Stinson 


Miss Monroe sang excellently and her debut was 
an unqualified success. To put her down as one of 
the very prettiest Michaelas we have had is saying 
a great deal but not too much. 


CHICAGO TIMES—Robert Pellock 


Last night’s opera was pointed by the debut of 
Lucy Monroe, a winsome young American soprano. 
Her voice is pleasing and it was patent that she 
had been well trained. 


CINCINNATI POST 


Lucy Monroe sang the role of Micaela. She has 
a lovely voice and is quite pretty. Her big aria was 


extremely well done. 


PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER—S. L. S. 
Miss Monroe sang and acted Musetta with much 
animation. 























— CONCERT 


MONTREAL HERALD 


Radiant and glamorous Lucy Monroe sang with a 
charm and grace it was a pleasure to see and 
listen to. She completely captivated her audience. 


MONTREAL DAILY STAR 


Miss Monroe’s singing with her charm of afpear- 
ance and manner made the audience enthusiastic. 


EL PASO TIMES 
Golden Voice Greatly Enjoyed in El Paso 


A glorious voice and excellent dramatic abilities 
are the supreme qualities represented in the lovely 
person of Lucy Monroe. The thoroughly charmed 
audience would not let her stop. 


VICTORIA (B.C.) COLONIST 
Young Soprano Given Ovation 


Completely captivated the hearts of the audience 
in 2a program that gave splendid scope for the 
display of a beautiful voice. She brought to the 
stage a charming youthfulness of appearance as 
well as of voice, but a confident and mature 
artist was also shown in the brilliant and polished 
style. Clamorous applause recalled her many times. 


ALBANY (N. Y.) TIMES UNION 


Miss Monroe brings to the concert stage a refresh- 
ing personality and charmingly naive approach to 
her art. It was a delightful song recital and one 
which measures well up with programs presented 
by the best singers who have appeared in Albany 
in the past. 


BOISE (IDAHO) STATESMAN 


Lucy Monroe, American born and trained soprano, 
sang herself straight into the hearts of twelve hun- 
dred Boise Valley music lovers. 


POCATELLO (IDAHO) TRIBUNE 


No more charming or delightful personality could 
have been chosen from Community Concerts’ long 
list of musical celebrities than the lovely young 
soprano, Lucy Monroe. The flawless quality and 
flexibility of her voice, superbly trained and pro- 
duced, make of each of Miss Monroe’s songs a 
touching and memorable thing. 


EUREKA, California 


It is safe to say that no scintillating star was ever 
greeted with more acclaim or ever presented a 
more thoroughly delightful concert than did Lucy 
Monroe last evening. She completly captivated all 
hearts, not only by her magnificent voice, but by 
her radiant charm and magnetic stage presence as 
well. The audience was unprepared for such 
brilliant and finished work. They were treated to 
an enchanting surprise. 
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NEW YORK TIMES—Noe/l Straus 

She proved distinctly American in temperament, 
training and voice and with an attractive stage 
presence and simple gracious manner of approach 
to her work made an instant appeal to her lis- 
teners. Her scale is even and clear with an admir- 
able top. 


NEW YORK EVENING SUN —Irving Kolodin 
There was style and fluency in her singing. She 
was warmly received and responded with two en- 
cores. 

NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM—Robert Bager 
The personable young soprano, Lucy Monroe, by 
her simple grace and her almost difident manner, 
won the audience completely, and the listeners 
were equally aware of the agreeable quality of 
her voice and the sincerity of her interpretive 
efforts. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN —Grena Bennett 

Lucy Monroe Charms Crowd in Debut at Stadium 
The well-known and gifted soprano, Lucy Monroe, 
with the charm and artistry that have marked her 
singing in grand opera, concert and on the radio, 
presented the brilliant waltz from Gounod’s 
“Romeo and Juliet”, Care Selve from Handel’s 
“Atlanta”, Schubert’s “Serenade” and MacDonald’s 
“Daybreak”. 


CUE MAGAZINE —Julian Seaman 
Her singing was skilfull and poised, her voice 
easily produced and of good quality. A definite and 
deserved success. 
PHILADELPHIA RECORD—Edwin Schloss 

Miss Monroe Steals Show at the Dell 
She gave a charming and spirited account of the 
Jerel Song from Faust, and also did full justice 
to “Daybreak” by Harl MacDonald, and heard 
here for the first time last night. 
PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER—Samuel Laciar 
The soloist was in excellent voice and sang ex- 
tremely well. Recalled by enthusiastic applause, 
she responded with two encores. 
PHILADELPHIA NEWS—PaAilip Klein 
Concert goers had the pleasant sensation of listen- 
ing to a songstress who was as lovely as the notes 
she sang. Her voice, a clear, unstilted soprano, is 
bell-like and lovely in its quality. Nothing seems 
too difficult for her and her stage presence makes 
her a leading contender for the laurels which are 
now in the very pretty arms of Lily Pons. 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 

Miss Monroe proved to be a surprise and a de- 
light. Her appearance won the appreciative on- 
lookers from the start. The soprano owns a mellow, 
pleasant voice, well controlled and without strain. 
The audience simply could not have enough of the 
pretty visitor. 
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VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS 
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Brazilian Pianist 


NEW YORK RECITAL Available in America Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
TOWN HALL, MARCH 2, 1940 Jan., Feb., March, 1941 Divisions Colambie' Ceneate Cerportied 


Stei Piano Columbia Records 
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Columbia Artists, Inc. 


485 Madison Ave., New York 
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|“PRINCE OF AMERICAN VIOLINISTS" 





| j ALBERT 





Re 


\ ~~. whose mastery of the violin is a 
. boast for what America can produce 
om + . in the matter of musicians." 


—N. Y. Journal-American 





« NEW YORK (1939) 





@ The aristocracy of Spalding's playing was particularly gratifying. 
e —Sun 
@ Prince of American violinists, Albert Spalding gave an exhibition of his 


gifts, including his creative powers as a composer. At the end the audience 
overwhelmed him with applause. 


World-Telegram 
? @ If there is any question as to whether he should be heard in a Bach Sonata 
or his own, it can be stated that the combination of Spalding and Spalding 
is peerless. 

e ee | | pet 

@ An exceptional musician as well as virtuoso at his best. 
Times (Olin Downes) 
CHICAGO (1940) 


@ One of the greatest of all interpretative artists, Albert Spalding clothed 





the music with the warmth and refinement of his inimitable tone. Thus in his 


: . | Nn R ec i t a at C: arne g , e H a fourteenth solo appearance with our orchestra, Spalding reaped another 


fully merited ovation. 


: H erald-Examiner 
| Nov. 20, 1939 tire 


@ He played magnificently, with a superbly beautiful tone. Of all the living 


4 


violinists, Mr. Spalding is the most retiring, yet he has a tremendous following 
in Chicago, which he has won by his ideals, his workmanship, and the dignity 
of his view. 
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Daily News 


; - For Terms and Dates Write 
Be 4 Management: 

- METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, INC. 
. ; 3 113 West 57th Street, New York 
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Floyd Chalmers 


REGINALD 





3 Engagements on the 
FORD HOUR 


Feb. 11, 18, 25, 1940 


Recent Appearances include: 





London Symphony Orchestra 
(England) 


B. B. C. Symphony Orchestra 
(England) 


National Symphony Orchestra 
(Washington) 


General Motors Orchestra 
(New York) 


Toronto Symphony Orchestra 





Montreal Symphony Orchestra 


STEWART 


Pianist 


Significant Press Comments in Excerpt 





LONDON MUSICAL STANDARD—Watson Lyle: 


“| shall always go to hear Reginald Stewart because he is above all an artist.’ 


LONDON DAILY TELEGRAPH—Robin Legge: 


“To me Mr. Stewart is one of the most genuinely interesting musicians who have 
appeared among us.” 


EDINBURGH SCOTSMAN: 


“Mr. Stewart was masterly at the solo instrument. He gave an extraordinary and 
reticent reading of the work. Every nicety was observed. There was depth and 
breadth of the tone, flooding the passages with all the richness of the composer's 
mood but without any gush.” 


TORONTO GLOBE—Dr. Lawrence Mason: 


“Reginald Stewart is one of those super-executants for whom a harder piano should 
be invented. This kind is too easy for them; it has not a sporting chance. When 
he brought his prodigious technical equipment to bear on the Liszt Rhapsody, 
Rosenthal himself could do no more. Yet that lonely singing note at the end of 
the Chabrier Waltz was a gem of singing tone and his masterly display throughout 
brought well earned thunders of applause. He is assuredly a great artist.” 


NEW YORK TIMES: 

“Mr. Stewart's attainments as a pianist were nowhere more compelling than in the 
Schumann Toccata. Technical clearness, transparency and steady rhythm made 
every measure of this selection a joy to the ear. Moreover, the strangely neglected 
masterpiece possessed abundant life and sparkle under the soloist's agile fingers. 
It was a pleasurable experience to listen to interpretations as sincere, unaffected 
and finely wrought in tone and detail as those put forward by this proficient 
pianist and scholarly musician.” 


NEW YORK JOURNAL: 
“He came heralded as a distinguished musician and lived up to it. His playing 
has personality, distinction and authority. He is compelling in the strength of 
his musical outline and his fine control of dynamics and rhythm, as proved by 
his fresh reading of the music of various composers.” 


MONTREAL GAZETTE: 
"Not only a very gifted pianist but also the possessor of a musical mind of high 
order . . . Mr. Stewart is at home in an astonishing variety of music . . . The 
first movement of Mozart's Sonata in G Major was neatly turned and phrased 
and the pianist gave an admirable display of the singing tone in the slow 
movement." 


Now Booking Season 1940-41 


Coast to Coast Tour, 
United States and Canada 
1940 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 


Division: Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System 


113 West 57th St. 
New: York, N. Y. 


MR. STEWART RECORDS EXCLUSIVELY FOR RCA VICTOR 
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Szicet's success was one of the great triumphs . . . There 
is in present-day music no figure exactly comparable to him. 
Intellectual without being hard, refined without being soft, 
incorruptible in his ideals and irreproachable in his understand- 
ing and his taste, he is perhaps the foremost living stylist 
among living musicians." 

Eugene Stinson, Chicago Daily News, Jan. 10, 1940 








Available until March 1941 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, Inc. 


division of Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System 


113 West 57th Street -- New York, N. Y. 


Columbia Records Baldwin Piano 
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“He has not only enslaved a keyboard dexterity but has a bold temperament that embraces 


a variety of moods and styles.” —New York Post 


“In an impressive exhibition of technical mastery he 


expressed the wide range of moods and emotional color.” 
—New York Herald-Tribune 


EMILE BAUME 


BRILLIANT, VERSATILE FRENCH PIANIST 





TRIBUTES TO HIS PERFORMANCE OF THE LISZT B MINOR SONATA 


"A man as highly romantic in temperament as in physical “He is a Chopin player par excellence and the fleet and 
appearance, he played the Liszt B minor Sonata as the decla- delicate clarity of his execution, the mobile phrasing and 
ration of the right to expose one's deepest feelings without dynamic effects made one realize that here was an affinity 
shame or inhibition. And this is precisely the right way to play with the composer seldom met with."—Washington (D.C.) Star. 
it. . . . His playing has individual profile."—N. Y. Times. 


Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, Inc., 113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Division of Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System 
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This oustanding young American Artist is enjoying & 
. é _success-with the ‘Metropolitan Opera As- . 
awk 1. Now in his second: season, he is already ap- 

pearing in such important roles as Amonasro in “Aida”, 

Barnaba in “La Gioconda”, Valentine in ‘Faust’, and 


Paoloin Simone Boccanegra”’, and other important roles. 


_ The New York Times says, “His voice is large, round, 
- virilé and altogether one of the most attractive of 


the Metropolitan's younger set. x 
seers net oe 
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BARITONE 


METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 





















Te RAPP FAMILY SINGERS 


“An Evening of Joyous Song”’ 


A MUSICAL MIRACLE ... because they have made successful con- 
cert tours for the past five years in as many countries .. . because 
they have been everywhere acclaimed for their flawless musician- 
ship, their perfect pitch and warm vocal color ... but chiefly 
because, as finished artists, they still retain that same youthful 
exuberance and spontaneity in singing which has made friends 
for them all over the world. 


u 
A\LL these vocalists possess absolute 
pitch. Their work was delightfully intimate, 

rhythmically secure, and expressive." 
The New York Times. 


"Young, vital and filled with joy of song, 
they carried the audience with them 
through a program which was designed 
to suit every taste." 

The Patriot, Harrisburg, Pa. 


"An ensemble of extraordinary musician- 
ship, technical skill and interpretative 
ability. Its members all sing with an un- 
swerving devotion to pitch and a pleasing 
quality tone and notable clarity of style 
and line." 

New York Herald Tribune. 


Dr. Franz Wasner, Conductor 


Photo Elisofon 
A PROGRAM to give hardened concert-goers a new thrill: a-capella 
singing of the great classic composers; a group played on block- 
flutes, viol di gamba and spinet; and lusty folk songs, mountain 
calls and yodels, brought from the happy traditions of their own 
homeland, and given in colorful: native costumes. 


oe HE Trapp Family sang last night and 
made instant captives of their listeners. 
One seldom sees an audience so utterly 
carried away by sheer pleasure.” 

Times Union, Rochester, N. Y. 


"There is only one Trapp Family Choir, 
not only in name, but in talent, taste and 


constituency. Only a real health of body 
and mind and spirit could communicate 


the sweet naturalness which characterizes 
all that these singers have to offer." 
Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn. 


"They have won the praise of a nation 
surfeited with much that is merely spec- 
tacular. The appearance of the Trapp 
Family Singers was an event of great 
musical significance.” 

The Journal Gazette, Fort Wayne, Mich. 


NOW BOOKING: SPRING, SUMMER FALL & WINTER OF 1940 


Management METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, INC. 
113 West 57th Street, New York City 


Division Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System 


Victor Records 
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Most Recent New York, Town Hall, Recital 


"Harp playing of surpassing skill and finesse thrilled 
a large gathering.""—Luigi Biancolli, New York World- 
Telegram. 


"One of America's most gifted and scholarly harpists, 
Mildred Ditling exhibited her exceptional musicianship, 
technical skill and rich fund of imagination with spe- 
cial impressiveness, whether in delicate atmospheric 
passages, or those asking more bold and full-blooded 
sonorities. She produced a wealth of overtones that 
gave unusual Gedy to the accurately delivered 
harmonics.""—Noel Straus, New York Times. 


8 ? Engagements, 1939-40 
Europe (July-August) 
United States Coast-to-Coast 
Canada-Cuba 
a 
Now Booking 1940-41—Recital, Concert 
Soloist with Symphony Orchestra 
Radio 
C7 


Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES, 113 West 57th Street, New York 
Division: Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System 


Lyon & Healy Harp 


Columbia Records 














Marjorie EDWARD Ss 


American Violinist 


"A violinist who is not only a master of technique 
but a musical genius . . . wild applause . . . a great 


career lies before her." 
—Montana Record Herald, Helena, Dec. 14, 1939 








. endeared herself to her audience by her 
charming simplicity and youthful fervor . . . a 
musician of remarkable ability . . . purity of tone 
combined with rapid execution and steady endur- 


ance.’ 
—Rovilla B. Hanna, Bellefontaine, Ohio, Examiner, Nov. 16, 1939 











Scores Outstanding Successes 
In Coast-to-Coast Tour of 26 Cities 


























Waynesboro, Pa. 
Charleroi, Pa. 
Buckhannon, W. Va. 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Bellefontaine, O. 
Van Wert, O. 
Grand Island, Nebr. 
Ogden, Utah 
Santa Maria, Cal. 
Merced, Cal. 
Pacific Grove, Cal. 
Bend, Ore. 

Salem, Ore. 


Astoria, Ore. 
Helena, Mont. 
Faribault, Minn. 
Watertown, S. D. 
Auburn, N. Y. 
Lockport, N. Y. 
Oneida, N. Y. 
Wilmington, O. 
Shelbyville, Ind. 
Cumberland, Mo. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Waterville, Me. 
Bronxville, N. Y. 
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“PLAYING THAT 


NEW YORK (Carnegie Hall Recital, Dec. 8, 1939) 
It’s a ‘Standing Room Only’ pedigree for those who like archness and 
wit, and playing that is the final word in its kind. Sun 


The Vronsky and Babin couple can always be trusted to provide 
artistic entertainment on a lofty plane. Dynamic subtlety, keen 
rhythmic zest, well-turned phrasing all make for superior playing. 
W orld-Telegram 

This expert two-piano team has come to be regarded as among the 
foremost practitioners in their field. The hearer was always con- 
scious of a single artistic production, of unerring accuracy and notable 
deftness and polish, along with an exceptional command of dynamic 
shading. Herald-Tribune 

As good a two-piano team as there is in the business. Their playing 
has lost none of its tang and freshness, nor has their teamwork become 
less cohesive and subtle. They are still one of the prime justifications 
of the art of the two-piano team. Times 


IS THE FINAL WORD TI 








TS WUD 


NEW YORK SUN 


CHICAGO (With Chicago Symphony Orchestra) 
They hold a place quite their own in the music of today, and were 


received with enormous enthusiasm. Daily News 

Already acclaimed the outstanding pair in the two-piano field. They 
played superbly. Journal of Commerce 

They play the piano magnificently together. Daily Tribune 

A pair of duetists, who have won world-wide renown, conquered us 
anew. //cerald-American 


NEW ORLEANS 


Exquisite and ideally matched tone combined with intensely musical 
feeling caused cries of “Bravo! Bravo” to fill the hall. New Orleans 
States 


HARTFORD 

Seldom does one hear two pianists who have musical understanding, 
technical equipment, and such intimate responsiveness to each other’s 
musical reaction as Vronsky and Babin. Finished ensemble and sym- 
pathy of interpretation . . . wholly beautiful and admirable playing. 
Courier Journal 


Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, INC. 


Division of Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System 


STEINWAY PIANOS 


113 West 57th Street, New York City 


R.C.A. VICTOR RECORDS 
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Alphabetical Listing of Artists Available for Concerts, Opera, Radio, etc. 


SOPRANOS 


Josephine Antoine 
Rose Bampton 
Natalie Bodanya 
Hilda “Surke 
Winifred Cecil 
Agnes Davis 
Muriel Dickson 
Mafalda Favero 
Enya Gonzalez 
Harriet Henders 
Helen Jepson 
Lotte Lehmann 
Ilona Massey 
Dorothy Maynor 
Lucy Monroe 
Grace Moore 
Lily Pons 
Marjorie Robb 
Bidu Sayao 
Carolina Segrera 
Eleanor Steber 
Rosa Tentoni 
Mary Tock 
Helen Traubel 


MEZZO SOPRANOS 


Edwina Eustis 
Elen Longone 
Helen Olheim 
Suzanne Sten 
Risé Stevens 


CONTRALTOS 


Bruna Castagna 
Anna Kaskas 
Kathryn Meisle 
Elizabeth Wysor 


TENORS 


Paul Althouse 
John Carter 
Richard Crooks 
Frederick Jagel 
Charles Kullman 
Eyvind Laholm 
Ronald Marsilia 
Nino Martini 
Ernest McChesney 
James Melton 
Richard Tauber 


Alessandro Ziliani 


BARITONES 
John Brownlee 


Norman Cordon 
Nelson Eddy 
Wilbur Evans 
Igor Gorin 
Lansing Hatfield 
Julius Huehn 
Paul Robeson 
Lawrence Tibbett 
Leonard Warren 


Robert Weede 


BASS 


Salvatore Baccaloni 


’CELLISTS 


Gaspar Cassad6 
Marcel Hubert 
Gregor Piatigorsky 
Joseph Schuster 


TWO PIANOS 


Bartlett and Robertson 


Malcolm and Godden 
Vronsky and Babin 


PIANISTS 
Erno Balogh 


Simon Barer 
Harold Bauer 
Emile Baume 
Robert Casadesus 
José Echaniz 
Daniel Ericourt 
Dalies Frantz 
Josef Hofmann 
Randolph Hokanson 
Vladimir Horowitz 
Ernest Hutcheson 
Amparo Iturbi 
José Iturbi 

Julius Katchen 
Ida Krehm 
Eugene List 

Peter Paul Loyanich 
Mieczyslaw Miinz 
Guiomar Novaes 
Serge Prokofieff 
Ezra Rachlin 
Reginald Stewart 


VIOLINISTS 


Arnold Belnick 
Marjorie Edwards 
Zino Francescatti 
Jascha Heifetz 
Anatol Kaminsky 
Joseph Knitzer 
Paul Makanovitzky 
Yehudi Menuhin 
Toscha Seidel 
Albert Spalding 
Joseph Szigeti 
Patricia Travers 


Robert Virovai 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 


General Platoff 


Don Cossack Chorus 
Nicholas Kostrukoff, 
Conductor 


The Theatre of 
Angna Enters 


Dorothy Crawford 
Original Character Sketches 
Assisted by Concert Pianist 


Ionian Singers 


Trapp Family Singers 
Dr. Franz Wasner, Conductor 


Lotte Lehmann and 


Lauritz Melchior 


Joint Recitals 


HARPISTS 


Beatrice Burford 
Mildred Dilling 


FLUTISTS 


Georges Barrére 


L. D. Callimahos 


ENSEMBLES 


Bauer-Spalding-Cassad6 
Trio 

Barrére-Britt Concertino 

Barrére Little Symphony 

Coolidge String Quartet 


Kraeuter Trio 
(Violin, ’Cello, Piano) 


DANCERS 
Jooss Ballet 


Kurt Jooss, Director 
Maria Gambarelli 
Carola Goya 


Carmalita Maracci 


HEADQUARTERS: 113 West 57th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 932 Wrigley Building 





Los Angeles: 
L. E. Behymer 
415 Auditorium Bldg. 


Hollywood: 


Columbia Management of California, Inc. 


Columbia Square 

















“A REAL SENSATION” 














—CINCINNATI POST 
“One of Our Best Baritones” 
—-NEW YORK POST 
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Leading Baritone of 


METROPOLITAN OPERA ASS’'N. e CHICAGO CiTy OPERA e 


ST. LOUIS OPERA ASS'N. 





CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
113 West 57th Street 


Division: ¢ 


ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 
‘olumbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia 


KNABE PIANO 








Broadcasting System 


New York, N. Y. 
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“One of the most 














“A beautiful voice of 
clarity and brilliance. 
Aroused much en- 
thusiasm.” —Samuel L. 
Laciar, Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Public Ledger. 


“A young contralto to | 
reckon with.” — Helen 
de Motte, Richmond 
News Leader. 









“Elizabeth Wysor sang Venus 


in “Tannhauser.’ Hers is a 
very fine voice of luscious 


quality, and she is beautiful.” 
—Lillian T. Plogstedt, Cincinnati 
Post. 


A YEAR’S ACHIEVEMENTS 


Soloist: 
Ann Arbor May Festival 
North Shore Festival (Evanston, Chicago) 
Robin Hood Dell, Philadelphia 

Opera: 
Cincinnati Summer Opera Company 
Washington Opera Company 


Recital Tours: 
New England 
South 
Northwest 
Middle West 
Canada 





Management: HAENSEL & JONES, 113 West 57th St.. New York 


Division: Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia’ Broadcasting System 








beautiful voices now before the public”’ 


—PITTS SANBORN, NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM 


“Honors went to 
Elizabeth Wysor 
whose voice is rich 
and moving.” 

—Edward 
Barry, Chicago Daily 
Tribune. 


“Completely captured 
the large . audience.” 
—London (Canada) 
Daily Free Press. 


slender, 
with a figure that suggests Holly- 
wood; her voice is superb, mature, 
resonant, and altogether glorious, 
while her spirit is resolutely and, 


“Miss Wysor 


is young, 


as Ortrud in ‘Lohengrin,’ quite 
formidably dramatic.” 
—Glenn Dillard Gunn, 


Washington Times-Herald. 
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Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau 


(Continued from page 34) 


reengagements for next year. Also for 
next season the Metropolitan Musical Bu- 
reau will present the Philippine soprano, 
Enya Gonzalez, in a program that has 
already been heard in New York, Wash- 
ington, Boston and Toronto. 

A new mezzo soprano on the list this 
season is Elen Longone, one of the princi- 
pal artists of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany. Helen Olheim, young mezzo soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera, will again be 
available for concert appearances under 
the direction of this management. 

Another addition to the Metropolitan’s 
lists is Wilbur Evans, Philadelphia-born 
baritone, who has already had wide suc- 
cess aS a concert singer. 

Josef Hofmann will open his annual 
tour in New York early in November and 
will appear as soloist with many of the 
principal orchestras. Dr. Hofmann will 
also appear in stadium dates this summer. 
Simon Barer, who has been widely hailed 
this season, Harold Bauer, Emile Baume, 
French pianist, and Erno Balogh, Hun- 
garian pianist-composer, are on the list. 
The management also presents the duo 
piano team, Vronsky and Babin. 

Albert Spalding and Robert Virovai, 
violinists, will again have big seasons and 
the return of Gaspar Cassado, the ’cellist, 
for another American tour has been as- 
sured. 

The demand for a singing group which 
would specialize in madrigals, classics or 
folksongs in the manner of the English 
Singers has been filled by the Metropoli- 
tan Musical Bureau for next season by the 
engagement of the Trapp Family Singers, 
who will be available all season. 

The other singing group under this man- 
agement is the General Platoff Don Cos- 
sack Chorus, directed by Nicholas Kostru- 
koff, which sings the traditional folk- 
songs, liturgical music and the wild native 
airs of the Caucausus, 

The Jooss Ballet, now in the midst of its 
fifth and most successful American tour, 
will return in the fall and be available 
from October to January. 

An exciting new dance personality to be 
offered for next season is Carmalita Ma- 
racci. Of her recent debut in New York, 
John Martin, dance critic of the New York 
Times, wrote: “Not for a decade has there 
been such an exciting debut, for Miss Ma- 
racci, far from being just another dancer, 
is both temperamentally and artistically in 
a class by herself.” 





“vans & Salter 
(Continued from page 33) 


spring concert tour having been arranged 
to fit this schedule. Martini also fulfilled 
opera engagements with the San Fran- 
cisco and St. Louis Opera companies, be- 
tween his coast-to-coast concert tour of 
last fall. Few artists have enjoyed the suc- 
cessive re-engagement record established by 
this artist. For instance, his Washington, 
D. C., appearance next season will be his 
eighth successive season in the Capital. 
Musical circles have been discussing the 
recent feat of Rose Bampton, who three 
times within a week “pinch-hit” for sick 
colleagues, and on only an hour’s notice 
saved a performance of ‘Aida’ at the Met- 
ropolitan. Later that week she again 
stepped in in ‘Il Trovatore’ in Rochester. 
learning the role of Lenora in English in 
a brief five days. Next day she substituted 
for Grace Moore on the Ford broadcast. 
Miss Bampton’s performances at the Metro- 
politan have created fresh interest in her 
lovely voice and dramatic ability. She re- 
turned from a triumphant concert tour in 
South Africa before beginning her fall tour. 
When new operas and _ revivals are 
given at the Metropolitan, Helen Jepson’s 
talents have a way of being called upon. 
This year her Fiora in ‘L’Amore dei Tre 
Re’ was warmly acclaimed, and she has 
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also sung several Marguerites and Vio- 
lettas before leaving for an _ extensive 
concert tour. On her return she will take 
an active part in the second half of the 
season and will go with the Metropolitan 
on tour in the spring. 

Igor Gorin, the brilliant baritone whose 
first transcontinental tour of forty-six en- 
gagements last season created a furor in 
music circles that brought many _ re-en- 
gagements, including the Cincinnati, the 
Harrisburg and the Denver symphony or- 
chestras and on leading concert courses 
throughout America and Canada. He is 
now in the midst of another coast-to-coast 
tour which will not end until May 10. Mr. 
Gorin becomes an American citizen this 
March. His Victor Red Seal recordings 
have proved a sensation also. Chosen by 
Victor to record an album of Moussorgsky, 
this brilliant baritone made such a success 
with the executives that they had him re- 
turn immediately to record another album 
of Moussorgsky’s children’s songs in Eng- 
lish. The first album is released this 
month. 

Helen Traubel, the latest addition to the 
Evans & Salter roster, is a glorious new 
star of the first magnitude, whose momen- 
tous New York recital of Oct. 8 and sub- 
sequent triumphs with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra on Oct. 23 and Dec. 14 under 
John Barbirolli, brought her the oppor- 
tunity to sing the role of Sieglinde in 
‘Walkiire’ at the Metropolitan. Her 
triumph was so blazoned across the conti- 
nent by critics that the name of Helen 
Traubel is already one of the most dis- 
cussed in music circles from coast to coast. 


Haensel & Jones 


(Continued from page 34) 


Europe he has played in London and large 
cities on the Continent and with orchestra 
under famous conductors. The Kraeuter 
Trio completes the list of recently signed 
artists. This group—Phyllis Kraeuter, 
cellist; Karl Kraeuter, violin; and Willard 
MacGregor, pianist—are all known as 
soloists as well as for ensemble art. 


Artists already established under Haen- 
sel & Jones number more than thirty. 


Natalie Bodanya, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Association, has made a two- 
months fall concert tour and will make an- 
other after the close of the opera. Wini- 
fred Cecil is still in Italy, where she is 
singing at many of the principal operas. 


Suzanne Sten, European mezzo-soprano, 
has been heard at the Ravinia Festival and 
in numerous broadcasts over NBC and 
CBS networks. She will sing with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony | in 
March and in April make a tour as far 
west as Denver, Col., beginning with an 
appearance at the Columbia, S. C., Festival. 
Her New York début is scheduled for 
March 10 in Town Hall. 


The contralto bracket holds Bruna Cas- 
tagna, leading contralto of the Metropoli- 
tan, and Elizabeth Wrysor, distinguished 
American artist. Mme. Castagna has sung 
in concert and recital in many parts of the 
country and appeared in numerous broad- 
casts over national networks. Miss 
Wysor’s opera engagements include the 
Cincinnati Summer Opera, and her con- 
cert commitments have taken her through 
the South and as far west as Minnesota. 


Five tenors include Paul Althouse, who 
continues his distinguished career in con- 
cert and at the Metropolitan Opera and as 
guest star with the Chicago City Opera: 
John Carter, now in his second season 
with the Metropolitan, has been heard in 
recital throughout the South and Middle 
West and into New England and Canada: 
Richard Crooks, returning from his world 
tour interrupted by the war, resumed his 
Firestone broadcasts, Metropolitan Opera 
schedule and nationwide recital and con- 
cert engagements ; Ronald Marsilia has con- 
cluded his first tour under the Haensel & 


Dalies Frantz is once more on concert 
tour, having spent the last eight months 
making moving pictures at the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer studios in Hollywood. In 
addition to playing the piano in several 
pictures, he was engaged for straight acting 
roles. He made his debut in ‘Balalaika’ 
and more recently was seen with great suc- 
cess in ‘I Take This Woman’. 

Josephine Antoine, coloratura soprano, 
is now singing at the Metropolitan Opera, 
after a brilliant concert tour during the 
fall and early spring, which elicited favor- 
able comment everywhere. Miss Antoine 
has also been touring as a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Quartet, with many 
engagements all over the country. 

James Melton is fulfilling the great 
promise he gave to concert and radio ap- 
pearances formerly, in his opera appear- 
ances in Cincinnati and Chicago. His last 
performance in Chicago as Pinkerton in 
‘Madama Butterfly’ was greeted by critics 
and public alike with enormous enthusiasm, 
and critics have been urging further oper- 
atic appearances for this gifted tenor. 

The lovely soprano prima donna, Caro- 
lina Segrera, who has recently come to 
America from La Scala, in Milan, where 
she has sung leading roles for four sea- 
sons, will undoubtedly repeat in this coun- 
try the success she has achieved in Europe 
in both opera and concert. Hailed abroad 
as one of the most beautiful singers of the 
present day, and possessing a vividly mag- 
netic personality, this Spanish artist has 
already created much interest in musical 
circles. Interesting news regarding this 
artist will soon be announced. 


Jones aegis, singing in New England. Can- 
ada and the Middle West and South. 
Ernest McChesney again has extensive re- 
cital and concert tours and in December 
appeared with the Chicago City Opera. 

Of the baritones, John Brownlee rejoined 
the Metropolitan Opera after completing a 
world tour in concert and opera; Norman 
Cordon, following his usual summer en- 
gagement with the Cincinnati Summer 
Opera and a fall season with the San 
Francisco Opera, is again singing at the 
Metropolitan, combining his concert and 
opera schedules; Julius Huehn has sung 
the great part of Wotan in ‘Die Walkiire’ 
with the Metropolitan Opera, Chicago City 
Opera and San Francisco Opera, along 
with many other leading roles, with re- 
cital, concert and radio engagements also. 

Malcolm and Godden, Canadian two- 
pianists, are in the midst of another ex- 
tensive recital tour of the United States 
and Canada. 

Mieczyslaw Miinz, Polish pianist, at the 
conclusion of his current transcontinental 
American itinerary will go to South 
America for concerts, returning to the 
United States in the fall. Guiomar Novaes. 
Brazilian pianist, is here for another tour 
of this country and Canada in recitals and 
with symphony orchestra. Serge Proko- 
fieff has remained in Russia this season. 
Ezra Rachlin has played in recitals as far 
west as Minnesota. Recently he was heard 
at the White House. 

Toscha Seidel, violinist, continues to ad- 
just his annual concert schedule of recital 
and appearances with orchestra with his 
post at the M-G-M Studios in Hollywood. 
Patricia Travers, eleven-year-old violinist. 
whose recent appearance with the National 
Orchestral Association won nationwide at- 
tention and who played with the Chicago 
Symphony and other major organizations. 
will fulfill next year another restricted list. 

Marcel Hubert, ’cellist, has played in 
New York City, Philadelphia and cities of 
the Middle West, South, New England and 
Northwest. He will give his annual New 
York recital in Town Hall on March 8. 

Mildred Dilling, harpist, is now on an- 
other coast to coast tour. This summer 
she was presented in recital, radio and tele- 
vision in Europe and her activities for 
this season also include concerts in Can- 
ada and Cuba. Beatrice Burford shared 
programs with Carola Goya in a six weeks’ 
tour of South Africa this autumn, followed 
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Columbia Artists, Inc. 


HE activities of Columbia Artists, Inc., 
are considerably limited in the concert 
field and are usually of a special nature. 
This is mostly due 
to the presence. in 
the managerial field 
of its colleague, Co- 
lumbia Concerts Cor- 
poration. Those un- 
der the management 
of Columbia Artists, 
Inc., of which Her- 
bert I. Rosenthal 
is general manager, 
usually find their 
time well taken up 
with broadcasting 
engagements and, as 
a result, limit their 
Herbert |. Rosenthal personal appearances. 
Among these artists is Howard Barlow. 
Mr. Barlow is dividing his time. between 
the CBS studios in New York, where he 
has been conductor of the Columbia 
Broadcasting Symphony since the incep- 
iion of the network in 1927, and Baltimore 
where he is having great success as con- 
ductor of the Baltimore Symphony. In 
addition he is recording a number of Mas- 
terworks for Columbia records. 

André Kostelanetz, whose brilliant direc- 
tion of orchestra and chorus on the radio 
show “Tune-Up Time’ has been one of 
the high lights of the air waves this 
season, is another Columbia recording 
artist. 

Others among Mr. Rosenthal’s many 
charges include Mark Warnow, musical 
director of CBS’s new ‘Pursuit of Happi- 
ness’, as well as the favorite, ‘Your Hit 
Parade’; Leith Stevens, conductor of ‘Big 
Town’; Bernard Hermann, young com- 
poser and conductor for Orson Welles’s 
broadcasts, and Raymond Scott, another 
Columbia records star. 

Mr. Warnow conducted the recent broad- 
casts of ‘Ballad for Americans’, which Paul 
Robeson sang on ‘Pursuit of Happiness’, 
and more recently the Maxwell Anderson- 
Kurt Weill setting of the Magna Carta on 
the same hour. Bernard Hermann’s cantata 
‘Moby Dick’ will be performed by the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony under John 
Barbirolli in April. Raymond Scott’s bal- 
let ‘Quintet’ was recently performed by the 
Ballet Theatre. 

Another active young American conduc- 
tor is Raymond Paige, with his new 100- 
piece orchestra. 
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by their usual closely booked itinerary in 
the United States and Canada. 

Dorothy Crawford in her Original 
Character Sketches is again appearing in 
transcontinentel bookings. Carola Goya in 
her programs of Spanish Dances has now 
appeared on five continents—Europe, North 
and South America, Africa and Asia. Her 
first tour of South Africa took place this 
fall, returning to America for engagements 
here the latter part of the season. States 
from California to New York, Florida to 
Washington are hearing concerts by the 
Ionian Singers. 





Larry Gordon, Staff Photographer 
Carnegie Hall 
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Willmore and Powers 





Detroit Free Press 
Rhea Powers 


W E are proud to announce that Enesco 
will return to America in the season 
of 1940-41. He is at present in his moun- 
tain home in Rumania after recovering 
from a severe illness while on his way to 
America, because of which he was forced 
to cancel his tour. Mr. Enesco will again 
appear in the capacity of guest conductor 
and soloist with many of the major orches- 
tras throughout the country, combining a 
tour of violin recitals. 

The Trio of New York (Friedberg, 
Karpilowsky and Salmond) will have an 
extended tour to the Coast next season. 

Felix Salmond will also tour as well as 
Orrea Pernel, English violinist, who plans 
to remain in America and have a Spring 
tour. 

Whittemore and Lowe, duo pianists, who 
were cordially welcomed at their debut 
Town Hall recital, will have a tour to the 
Coast. They are appearing with the Mon- 
treal Orchestra in February. 

Beal Hober, soprano, Jean Tennyson and 
Virginia Johnson, sopranos, will also have 
many important appearances throughout 
the country next season, including guest 


Ce 


Albert Morini 


CONCERT Management Albert Morini 
has again expanded its central head- 
quarters at 119 West 57th Street, New 
York, and announces the addition of such 
eminent artists as Rose Pauly, dramatic 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation; Darius Milhaud, leading French 
composer, and one of the Groupe des Six ; 
Ruggiero Ricci, now a young man‘ of 
nineteen, whose return to a concert career 
in this country marks another milestone in 
his sensational career; Sonia Essin, whose 
voice has been praised by musical authori- 
ties in high terms. 

These artists are added to a list which 
already numbers the names of Stell Ander- 
sen, American woman pianist, whose suc- 
cesses in recital and with leading orches- 
tras in Europe and this country have been 
extraordinary; Mario Castelnuovo-Tedes- 
co, Florentine composer and pianist, who 
made “his, American debut with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony on Nov. 2, 
1939; Eleanor Steele and Hall Clovis, 
duet recitalists, the only singers before the 
public to devote themselves exclusively to 
the exciting all-duet program; George 
Lapham, distinguished American tenor; 
Henry Blanchard, popular young American 
baritone; Dorothy Orton, soprano; Earl 
Maiman, pianist; and Kate Keith Field, 
soprano. 

For the season 1940-1941, Albert Morini 
reports advance indications of an extremely 
active and flourishing business. Managers 
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appearances with several of the important 
opera companies. 

William Hain, tenor, will appear with 
the Boston Symphony in April and also 
during the Berkshire Festival in August. 

Abrasha Robofsky, baritone, will also 
give solo recitals. 

We will again send on tour the “Evening 
at the Opera”, with Virginia Johnson, so- 
prano, alternating with Jean Tennyson. 
William Hain and Abrasha Robofsky will 
again be members of this interesting en- 
semble. 

Winslow and Fitz-Simons, dancers, will 
again appear with several of the orchestras 
during the summer season and are planning 
a Coast to Coast tour starting in October. 
Their annual New York recital will be in 
the early Spring. 

We will again by special arrangement 
with Arthur See represent the Rochester 
Philharmonic in the Eastern states with 
José Iturbi, conductor. 

The coming season promises to be a gala 
one from all present indications and we 
look forward with much confidence into 
1940-41 as our banner year. 
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throughout the country are evidently eager 
for new great talent, which he feels he will 
be in a position to introduce to them. Mme. 
Pauly’s debut recital at Town Hall in 
November, 1939, was greeted as one of the 
most interesting of the season. She will 
devote several months next season to a 


Paul H. Stoes 


OR the season 1940-41 the management 

of Paul H. Stoes offers a distinguished 
and varied list of artists and attractions. 
By arrangement with S. Hurok and a 
booking arrangement with the NBC 
Artists Service, Mr. Stoes announces the 
return of the world-famous Don Cossacks 
conducted by Serge Jaroff. This chorus 
has the proud record of being sold out 
for ten consecutive seasons. 

The Littlefield Ballet: This company of 
sixty-five with full symphony orchestra 
offers to America one of the first full 
repertoire company completely American 
in every detail. It is the official ballet 
of the Chicago Opera Company. 

Igor Stravinsky will appear in America 
next season as guest conductor and will 
offer the world premiere of his new sym- 
phony with the Chicago Symphony. 

Abram Chasins, American pianist-com- 
poser. 


Maurice Maréchal, distinguished French 
cellist. 

The Curtis String Quartet will again 
be under the Stoes management and will 
be available for engagements throughout 
the entire season. 

“T wish to call particular attention at 
this time”, said Mr. Stoes, “to several new 
artists who have recently come under my 
exclusive management: Isaac Stern, who 
made his debut in New York in 1937, and 
who had a sensational success with the 
Chicago Symphony on Jan. 12 and has 
appeared with the San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Portland, and Seattle Symphonies, 
in addition to recitals from coast to coast. 

“Joseph Bentonelli, leading tenor of the 
Metropolitan and Chicago opera companies, 
who scored an outstanding success as Des 
Grieux in ‘Manon’. 

“Maria Kurenko, soprano, who has ap- 
peared extensively in concert and radio, 
and widely acknowledged as one of the 
finest interpretative artists before the pub- 
lic today. 

“Tsabel and Silvio Scionti, duo-pianists, 
whose recent New York recital called 
forth glowing tributes for their artistry, 
superb technical fluency and irreproachable 
ensemble playing. 

“Bernardo Segall, Brazilian pianist, who 
won wide acclaim from the New York 
critics in his recent appearance as soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic. 

“Manhattan String Trio. This newly 
organized ensemble composed of Eudice 
Shapiro, violinist, Edith Schiller, pianist 
and Virginia Peterson, ’cellist, has pre- 
pared a series of unique programs, which 
are of special interest to music clubs and 
colleges. 

“Alice Tully, dramatic soprano, who has 
appeared with success in most of the capi- 
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concert tour of this country and plans to 
introduce in her repertory, which includes 
sixty-seven operatic roles and the great 
classic songs, music of Sibelius, Strauss, 
Falla, and Castelnuovo-Tedesco. Stell 
Andersen will present Darius Milhaud’s 
new piano concerto, ‘Fantaisie Pastorale’ 
in its premiere in this country. Steele- 
Clovis will sing new works for duet by 
David Guion, Milhaud, and Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco. Ricci begins his career under 
the Morini management with a Carnegie 
Hall recital on March 1, 1940. Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco will play his first piano con- 
certo. Milhaud plans to present recent or- 
chestral music of his here, to include his 
piano concerto, ‘Suite Provengale’, and the 
concert version of the theatre work, ‘Chris- 
topher Columbus’. 

With the conviction that America has 
now assumed the dominant role in musical 
activities, Albert Morini, while continuing 
his Paris office, will devote a major part 
of his time to the arrangement of concert 
tours in this country. Having already ex- 
tended activities to Mexico and South 
America, he intends, when the European 
situation permits, to combine all these con- 
cert fields with the United States as the 
center. 
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tals of Europe and in New York, Boston 
and Chicago, specializing in unique pro- 
grams of old and modern masters. 

“I wish to call particular attention to 
my recent removal to new and more 
spacious offices at 119 West 57th Street”. 





Management 
Richard Copley 


Charles N. Drake, Director 


66 STATEMENT of the plans and 

activities of this office can only come 
in the spirit of a tribute to the memory 
of Richard Copley, who established the 
bureau fifteen years ago, and as an ac- 
knowledgment of the rich heritage in per- 
sonal and business friendships attracted 
during his managerial lifetime,” said Mr. 
Drake. 

“Over a period of twenty-five years I 
enjoyed a working companionship that in- 
spired a close fraternal attachment and a 
high admiration for his principles which | 
hope will continue to guide this office. Suc- 
ceeding to his name and his desk six 
months ago was an affecting experience 
no less than an assumption of a trust and 
a responsibility to which I am gratified to 
devote every effort. 

“The office continues to represent many 
artists long identified with this manage- 
ment and it is a pleasure to announce the 
addition of others for this season and next. 
Notable among the latter are the Metro- 
politan Opera stellar names, Grete Stueck- 
gold, dramatic soprano, and Irra Petina, 
mezzo-soprano. Other outstanding artists : 
Emanuel List, bass of the Metropolitan 
Opera; Tashamira, the dancer extraordin- 
ary; Erna Rubinstein, Robert Kitain and 
Benno Rabinof, violinists ; and Viola Silva, 
contralto, who captured honors at the re- 
cent Worcester Festival. 

“Particular attention centers this season 
upon Igor Stravinsky’s visit, during which 
he has been invited as guest conductor by 
the Boston, Chicago, San Francisco and 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestras and by 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
for two series of programs. 

“As always, the name Roth quartet ap- 
pears on the concert series of half a hun- 
dred cities and there are no further avail- 
able dates this season. The justly cele- 
brated virtuoso foursome, Feri Roth, Rach- 
mael Weinstock, Julius Shaier and Oliver 
Edel, is covering territory from New Eng- 
land to Wisconsin and from Iowa to Texas. 
A heavy touring schedule will be aug- 
mented next season by special programs 
jointly with Eugenia Buxton, also with 
Avis Charbonnel, and by arrangement with 
Bernard LaBerge the Quartet and E. Rob- 
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ert Schmitz will visit the Pacific Coast and 
Southwest. 

“Erna Rubinstein, vividly remembered as 
the phenomenal girl violinist, who appeared 
six times with the New York- Philharmonic 
during-her first season ten years ago, is 
back in America for new laurels, and: with 
the prospect of a motion picture contract. 
A warm welcome is promised for the vir- 
tuoso next season. For Benno Rabinof, 
outstanding American violinist, . arrange- 
ments are being made for a South Ameri- 
can trip. Robert Kitain, Russian violinist, 
is expected to fulfill an Australian tour 
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that was cancelled by the war. He will 
remain here for concerts early in the sea- 
son, visiting Mexico on his way to the 
coast. 

“Of the pianists, James Friskin has al- 


Annie Friedberg 


RTISTS under the management of 
Annie Friedberg include the pianist 
Myra Hess, who was forced to cancel her 
American tour because of her duties in 
England in connection with the war. Miss 
Friedberg believes that Miss Hess will re- 
turn to her American public soon. 
Elisabeth Schumann; soprano, will be 
available again next season, as will Enid 
Szantho, contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera, who sang this season with the Chi- 
cago and St. Louis operas, and who will 
go to South America during the summer. 
Another Metropolitan Opera singer who 
appeared with the Chicago and St. Louis 
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ways held a high place on the Copley list 
and is again available for a limited number 
of recitals as well as duo programs with his 
distinguished sister, Kate Friskin. Our fine 
American pianist, Eugenia Buxton, opened 
this season as soloist with the Montreal 
Symphony and has been adding one suc- 
cess to another in concerts from Minne- 
apolis to Mexico. Next season promises 
to be still more active for this brilliant 
young artist. Jakob Gimpel, Polish vir- 
tuoso pianist, gave a second New York 
recital, and leaves shortly for a west coast 
tour. Gerald Tracy, pianist, will open a 
western tour in March and visit the Pacific 
Coast next season. Anton Bilotti, Ameri- 
can composer-pianist, will be heard over a 
wide territory. A bright new name is the 
twenty-year-old Philadelphia pianist Sol 
Kaplan, who has claimed notice since hi 
prodigy days when Stokowski introduced 
him with the Philadelphia Orchestra. This 
month he is giving a recital in Carnegie 
Hall. Warmly welcomed to the ranks of 
duo-pianists, the French sisters, Violette 
and Helene Coffer-Chantal, heard so hap- 
pily last year, are available for the entire 
season of 1940-41. 

“The Copley list has always included 
many sought-after oratorio soloists and 
this season offers Rose Dirman, soprano; 
Viola Silva, contralto; George Dale, John 
Jameson, tenors. Bruce Boyce, Alexander 
Kisselburgh and Reinald Werrenrath, bari- 
tones. 

“In the specialized field of harpsichord 
and ensemble programs of early music, 
Ralph Kirkpatrick has earned international 
attention. He will again be heard through- 
out the country next season and as in the 
past will direct the festivals of early music 
at Williamsburg, Virginia. 

“This office takes pride in announcing 
the management of that delightful dancer, 
Tashamira. A coast-to-coast tour is being 
booked for. 1940-41. In addition to her 
vivid recital programs, Miss Tashamira 
has proved to be a particularly valuable 
visitor for lectures and demonstrations be- 
fore physical education groups both in clubs 
and colleges.” 





Annie Friedberg 


companies with success is Carlo Morelli, 
baritone, who will start for South America 
in the Spring, where he will sing in opera 
and concerts. 

Carl Friedberg, pianist, who recently 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his arrival in the United States, will de- 
vote more time to his solo engagements 
next year and will continue to appear with 
the Trio of New York. 

The Budapest Quartet, in America for 
its tenth season, is booked for many im- 
portant engagements next season. William 
Primrose, violinist, and Roman Toten- 
berg, violinist, will continue to appear 
under the Friedberg management. Jascha 
Bernstein, ‘cellist, a new addition, will ap- 


Charles L. Wagner 


HARLES L. WAGNER states that 

his list of artists-is larger than it has 
been in the past and that next Fall he will 
open the season with a complete produc- 
tion of “‘The»Barber of Seville’. 

Mr. Wagner said: “Thirty years ago I 
offered ‘The Barber’ with a cast of artists 
from the Boston Opera including Alice 
Nielsen, Jeska Schwartza, Fornari and 
Mardones. This year I will present Hilde 
Reggiani, coloratura soprano; Armand 
Tokatyan, tenor; John Gurney, bass; and 
Pompilio Malatesta, who are all actively 
engaged at the Metropolitan Opera. The 
remaining artists are gifted young Ameri- 
cans and include Carlos Ramirez, who will 
sing Figaro, a twenty-five-year-old bari- 
tone of the Teatro Colon in Buenos Aires; 
Georgia Graves, contralto, who will sing 
Bertha; and Brooks Dunbar, tenor, who 
has taken part in opera in Philadelphia 
and is known as a radio singer. Giuseppe 
Bamboschek will be conductor. Mr. Wag- 
ner states that the response to a prelimi- 
nary announcement has been magnificent. 

Other artists under Mr. Wagner’s man- 
agement include Jussi Bjoerling, tenor of 
the Metropolitan, who will make his fourth 
American tour next season, and who will 
probably also return to the Metropolitan 
next year. 

Alexander Kipnis, bass of the Metro- 
politan Opera, will also appear in many 
re-engagements, in recital and with orches- 
tras, throughout the country. Several 
American orchestras will offer excerpts 
from ‘Boris Godunoff’ with Mr. Kipnis as 
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soloist. Mr. Wagner stated that Mr. Kip- 
nis has had “more re-engagements than any 
artist in my career.” 

Jeanette MacDonald will again tour, 
giving concerts next year in February, 
March and April. 


Wagner 


pear in a recital in the Town Hall in 
March. 

Another important addition to the Fried- 
berg list is Dr. Nikolai Sokoloff, at present 
conductor of the Seattle Symphony, who 
will make many guest appearances during 
the Summer. and early Fall. Frank Knei- 
sel, violinist, has also joined her roster. 

Another artist under the Friedberg man- 
agement who could not come to Amer- 
ica this season was René Le Roy, French 
flutist, who, it is hoped, will appear next 
season. 


Willard Matthews 


ILLARD MATTHEWS, announces 

that the following artists will be 

under his management for the remainder 

of this season and the season of 1940 and 
1941: 

Edwin 


Strawbridge, internationally 


known dancer, who has just returned from 
a three months tour which took him to the 
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Allan Jones, tenor, has returned to con- 
certs after eight years of singing in oper- 
etta and motion pictures. 

Zinka Milanov, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, has embarked upon her first 
American recital tour. In place of Carin 
Carlsson, contralto from Sweden, who was 
detained by the war, Mr. Wagner has en- 
gaged Georgia Graves, contralto. 

Maurice Eisenberg, American ’cellist, 
who has returned to this country after 


seventeen years abroad, will tour next 
season and also fulfill many orchestral 
engagements. 


Rosalyn Tureck, pianist, who will ap- 
pear with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony on March 17, climaxes a season 
in which she has given over thirty reci- 
tals and appeared with the National and 
Rochester symphonies. She was immedi- 
ately re-engaged after her performance 
with the latter. 

Mr. Wagner also said that, in following 
a policy he has adhered to in thirty years 
of management, he will present two excep- 
tionally gifted artists next season, Alexan- 
der Sved, who is now singing at La Scala, 
and an American pianist, Joseph Battista, 
who hails from Philadelphia, and who has 
appeared twice this season as soloist with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra. Mr. Sved last 
season sang at Buenos Aires and Rio de 
Janeiro. He is expected to come to 
America after the Teatro Colon season in 
August. He has sung under Toscanini in 
London, at the Salzburg festivals, and has 
for several years past been singing at the 
Maggio Musicale in Florence, Italy. 
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West Coast. He is now preparing to set 
out on the second half of his tour and 
will return to New York the end of May, 
after which he will again conduct his sum- 
mer dance colony at the Hettie Jane Dun- 
away Gardens, Newman, Ga., from July 
to mid-August. 


Helen Marshall, lyric coloratura soprano, 
who has returned from a tour through the 
South covering the states of Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Virginia and West 
Virginia. Miss Marshall is scheduled for 
Spring concerts in Kutztown, Pa., and 
with the New York Telephone Choral So- 
ciety at Town Hall on April 26. 


Gertrude Berggren, contralto, who re- 
cently signed with Mr. Matthews, appeared 
in oratorio performances in Hattiesburg, 
Miss., Cleveland, Tennessee, Johnson City, 
Tenn., and in concert in Durham, N. C. 
Miss Berggren will tour the middle west 
during the month of March. 

Gloria Perkins, young American violinist, 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Willard Matthews 
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has fulfilled many concerts this season 
with outstanding success. She will tour 
the eastern Atlantic states during the 
months of March and April. 

Eleanor Searle, lyric dramatic soprano, 
recently appeared as guest soloist with the 
Town and Gown Club in Storrs, Conn., and 
with the Norwich Choral Society. She 
was also featured soloist at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, The Bridgeport Ora- 
torio Society, and is scheduled for concerts 
in East Orange, and Belleville, N. J. 

Willard Young, tenor, is scheduled for a 
number of Southern concerts during the 
month of February and is to be guest 
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artist with the Contemporary Club of New- 
ark and the Woman’s Club of Plainfield, 
N. J. He will also be tenor soloist with the 
Hartford Oratorio Society in April, when 
he will sing in the ‘St. Matthew Passion’. 

Elwyn Carter, bass-baritone, fulfilled 
eleven concerts during the month of Decem- 
ber, 1939. He is now booked for appear- 
ances in Pt. Jervis, N. Y., and was to be 
soloist with the Ohio Valley Choral As- 
sociation in Wheeling, W. Va., on Feb. 6, 
and is to be guest soloist with the Detroit 
Symphony on Feb. 9. He is also scheduled 
for concerts in the mid-west and South. 

Fred Hufsmith and Muriel Wilson, have 
had a very busy season, divided between 
their radio work and concert engagements. 
They recently fulfilled concerts in Virginia, 
Connecticut and New York. During the 
coming months they are booked for con- 
certs in Watervliet, N. Y., Lowell, Mass.., 
New Paltz, N. Y., and are to be guest 
artists with the General Motors Glee 
Club concert on Feb. 2. 

Bechtel and Steinmetz, duo-pianists, re- 
cently appeared in concerts in Rahway, 
N. J., and in Morristown, N. J. They are 
now preparing for a summer tour and con- 
certs during April and May. 

Walter Mills, baritone, who is now tour- 
ing through the Southern states and has 
been guest artist with many of the leading 
clubs in Florida, appeared with the Carreno 
Club of St. Petersburg on Jan. 16. He 
gave a concert in Coral Gables on Jan. 29. 
He also has many other dates for February. 
During March and April, Mr. Mills will 
tour the middle west under the Lucius 
Pryor Concert Service. He will appear in 
a number of joint recitals with Grace 
Weymer, harpist. 

Thomas Richner, pianist, is now com- 
pleting a tour of five weeks through the 
Southern and East Atlantic states. Upon 
returning to New York he will be guest 
artist at the New York University, after 
which he will leave again on tour during 
the month of March. 

Burton Cornwall, bass-baritone, appeared 
in oratorio and concert through the South 
during the month of December. Mr. Corn- 


wall is scheduled to fill a number of con- 
certs in Pennsylvania and New York dur- 
ing the months of April and May. 

Jean Shubell, contralto, who just signed 
with Mr. Matthews, is to be guest soloist 
with the Orpheus Club of Ridgewood on 
April 9. Miss Shubell is widely known in 
the radio field. 

Lucy Brown, pianist, who recently ap- 
peared in Town Hall, appeared as soloist 
at the Brooklyn Woman's Club on Jan. 8. 
Miss Brown is scheduled to fulfill a number 
of engagements during April and May as 
well as the summer months. 

Donald Dame, tenor, appeared in concert 
in Lewisburg, W. Va., on Jan. 16, and is 
scheduled for a concert with the Three Arts 
Club of Baltimore, on Feb. 5. Mr. Dame 
is also to be soloist at Vassar College on 
Easter Sunday. 

Larra Browning, dramatic soprano, re- 
cently returned from a West Indies Cruise. 
On Jan. 25, she appeared in joint recital 
with Elwyn Carter, bass-baritone, in Port 
Jervis, N Y. She is also scheduled for a 
number of concerts in the Spring in New 
York, Connecticut and New Jersey. 

Grace Weymer, harpist, fulfilled a num- 
ber of engagements this season in New 
York, Connecticut, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. During the month of April, she 
will tour the states of Wisconsin, Michigan 
and Ohio, and on a number of occasions 
will appear in joint recital with Walter 
Mills, baritone. 

Other artists under Mr. Matthews’ man- 
agement are Harry Farbman, violinist ; 
Judith Doniger, dramatic soprano; Charles 
Sullivan, lyric tenor; and Jules and Har- 
riet Wolffers, who recently appeared at 
Town Hall in a violin-piano recital, with 
outstanding success. 





Vera Bull Hull 


HIS past season has seen a consider- 

able increase in business for Concert 
Management Vera Bull Hull, and 1940-41 
looks even more promising. Several new 
and interesting personalities have joined 
the familiar names listed with this manage- 
ment. 

Mrs. Hull lists briefly their current and 
future activities : 

Arthur Loesser’s busy Fall season in- 
cluded an enthusiastically received Town 
Hall recital, followed by a duo-recital with 
another distinguished pianist, Beryl Rubin- 
stein. This was preceded by an appearance 
with the Cleveland Symphony. 

The Old Harp Singers of Nashville had 
the honor of appearing at the Musicolo- 
gist’s Convention in New York this Fall, 
and will tour in February and April. The 
Birmingham Apollo Boys’ Choir toured be- 
fore going to Florida for February and 
March, and will again sing concerts on 
tour in April. 

Dorothy Baker, soprano, was soloist with 
the New York Oratorio Society in the 
Bach B Minor Mass; soloist at Martinelli’s 
Testimonial dinner, when she sang the role 
of Rosalind in Florence Wickham’s opera ; 
and she is beginning her fourth year as 
soloist at St. Bartholomew’s Church. Erica 
Darbo, dramatic soprano, returned after a 
season in Europe to give an interesting 
Town Hall recital. 

John Powell, noted composer-pianist (by 
arrangement with NBC) whose Suite of 
Three will be played by the New York 
Philharmonic Society on Feb. 18; Paulina 
Ruvinska, brilliant young pianist, who has 
given four Town Hall recitals, has been on 
tour. Frances Hall and Rudolph Gruen 
continue to be popular as a two-piano team 
with many re-engagements. 

Robert Crawford, baritone, won the 
$1,000 prize for Army Air Corps Song, 
followed by a coast-to-coast tour in con- 
certs, piloting his own plane. 

Myron Taylor, tenor, singing with the 
St. Louis Municipal Opera Company, has 
been re-engaged in Syracuse to sing in 
‘Samson and Delilah’; in Cincinnati, and 
on tour. John Rockwood, baritone, is 
booked in operatic programs with Dorothy 
Baker, which have been greatly enjoyed. 
Oscar Lassner, bass, sang Alberich in 
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‘Siegfried’ with the St. Louis Grand Opera. 

Alfred Hopkins and Arthur Bailey, ten- 
ors and Foster Miller, bass-baritone, are 
appearing in concerts and oratorio. The 
Marianne Kneisel String Quartet will 
tour this Spring and Summer. 

New artists on Mrs. Hull's list include: 

Stephan Hero, young violinist, who has 
appeared with many symphony orchestras 
and in concerts throughout the country. 

Ana Drittell, ‘cellist; Hilda Ohlin, so- 
prano, formerly of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany; Ardelle Warner, contralto, a voice 
with an operatic future; Giuseppe Bales- 
trieri, tenor, who has recently appeared as 
soloist with the Lyric Male Chorus of Mil- 
waukee, formerly singing in opera in Italy. 

The New York Symphonietta with Joyce 
Barthelson, conductor, will tour next sea- 
son, and Miss Barthelson will also be heard 
as pianist in concerts with the Marsyas 
Trio (flute, clarinet and bassoon). Mil- 
dred Hunt, the flutist, will also be available 
for solo engagements. 

Walton Biggerstaff and Ruth Vollmer 
will appear as a dance team and with a 
group of dancers. They have danced with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, and Mr. Big- 
gerstaff, with the San Francisco Symphony 
and at the Salzburg Festival. : 

Mrs. Hull will also present Norma Har- 


rison Thrower and Idalia Wright in their 


charming and entertaining program, ‘Mr. 
Godey Presents’. 


Ray Halmans 


HE first season of the newly formed 

Concert Management Ray Halmans 
has been a most gratifying one with all 
indications pointing towards a bigger and 
better future. 

Miss Halmans, 
who was for more 
than twelve years 
associated with the 
late Richard Copley, 
joined forces with 
her sister, Della 
Halmans, for many 
years connected with 
the Wolfsohn Musi- 
cal Bureau, when 
Mr. Copley was its 
general manager. 

On April 1, 1939, 
the Halmans sisters 
opened their own of- 
fices at 119 West 
57th Street, N. Y., and brought to the new 
business the background and wide expetri- 
ence gained through association with the 
foremost American impresarios. Nine of 
the Copley artists joined the new manage- 
ment, and several established as well as 
new attractions have since been added to 
the list which now includes: 

Roland Hayes, tenor; Yves Tinayre, 
musician-singer; Corleen Wells, soprano; 
Lilian Knowles, contralto; Harold Haugh, 
tenor; Arthur Kent, baritone; Harriet 
Cohen and Frank Sheridan, pianists; Car- 





Ray Halmans 





roll Glenn, violinist; the Musical Art 
Quartet and Dorothy Gordon, folksongs 
in costume. 

In addition to the tour managements of 
these attractions, Concert Manager Ray 
Halmans is devoting himself as well to the 
local management of New York recitals. 





Harry A. Cahill 


ARRY A. CAHILL announces thar 

Tito Schipa after many appearances 
with the Chicago and San Francisco Opera 
companies during the 
current season will 
leave in February for 
Italy to fulfill three 
operatic engagements 
at the Royal Opera, 
Rome, and La Scala, 
Milan, returning to 
the United States on 
March 29, giving his 
New York Recital 
at Carnegie Hall, 
March 31. During 
April he is under 
contract in Mexico 
for twelve concerts, 
and in late June he 
leaves for South 
America for forty-five opera, radio and 
concert dates, 

Tito Schipa returns to America in Octo- 
ber, and will be under the management of 
the National Concert League of Chicago 
(Mr. Walter L. Larsen, Managing Direc- 
tor) during the season of 1940-1941. This 
is by special arrangement with the Radio 
Koncert Bureau. 

Margaret Sittig, American violinist, after 
a success at her New York recital at Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall on Jan, 11, is 
now concertizing in Florida, to be followed 
by a Spring tour of the Pacific Coast. 

Other gifted artists under Radio Koncert 
Bureau are: Gloria Vanda, soprano; Ruth 
Rooney, soprano; William Simmons, bari- 
tone; Kato Havas, seventeen-year-old Hun- 
garian violinist; Martinez Oyanguren, 
guitarist; Gino Palmisano, pianist; Felix 
Ferdinando, and his ,‘Electro Orchestra” ; 
Creatore Grand Opera Company. 





Harry A. Cahill 





Antonia Morse 


ERCY GRAINGER, who is touring in 

the United States and fulfilling concert 
engagements in this country from October 
to May, according to his representative 
Antonia Morse, will 
appear in the East 
and middle West 
during the Autumn 
of 1940, and will be- 
gin a tour of the 
Pacific Coast in Jan- 
vary of 1941. In 
February of the 
same year he will 
tour the South. 

Mr. Grainger, who 
has been heard as 
soloist during the 
past Fall with the 
Cincinnati and other 
major. orchestras, 
will remain in America during the Summer 
of 1940. Among the other orchestras with 
which he has appeared during the year 
are the Chicago, New Orleans, Waco, 
Grand Rapids and El Paso orchestras and 
with the National Symphony of Washing- 
ton, D. C., in Baltimore and Richmond. 





Antonia Morse 





George Leyden Colledge 


EORGE LEYDEN COLLEDGE an- 
nounces that the following artists will 
be under his management for the remainder 
of this season and the season 1940-1941 : 
Singers: Lucielle Browning, mezzo- 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, who has been soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic and ts scheduled for 
over thirty concert appearances this season ; 
Pearl Besuner, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, who is also having a busy opera 
and concert season; Mary Bothwell, Cana- 
dian soprano who has been scoring successes 
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in many concerts; Agata Borzi, coloratura 
soprano of the Philadelphia La Scala 
Opera, has also been fulfilling many con- 
cert appearances; Mary Appel, contralto, 
who has appeared in a tour of the South; 
Marion Lorraine, mezzo-soprano, will give 
a Town Hall con- 
cert in February; 
Luigi Rossini, tenor, 
a direct descendant 
of famous composer ; 
Oliver Stewart, who 
after a very. suc- 
cessful New York 
Town Hall recital is 
now fulfilling a long 
list of engagements 
in Florida and Vir- 
ginia; Steven Ken- 
nedy, baritone, who 
recently completed a 
two-months’ tour of 
the Pacific Coast, has 
returned East to sing 
concert and oratorio dates in Washington, 
Richmond, and many other cities; Lord 
Lurgan, English baritone, who _ fea- 
tures little-known English songs; Earl 
Oliver, American baritone, gave his second 
Town Hall recital in November; Elsa 
Baklor, soprano, who includes programs of 
delightful costume presentations, gave a 
second successful Town Hall recital in the 
fall and is now concertizing in Florida. 

Instrumentalists: Inez Lauritano, Ital- 
ian-American violinist, the only artist to 
have won two Naumburg awards, appeared 
in a concert tour of the East and South, 
was soloist at the Radio City Music Hall 
for four weeks, and will precede next 
season’s concerts with a recital in Carnegie 
Hall in early November; William Mur- 
doch, British pianist, has had to post- 
pone his trip until next year because of 
war conditions; Joyce Wasserman, Amer- 
ican violinist, has been playing a great deal 
in her native state of Ohio, as well as the 
South and New York and vicinity; Lucile 
Lawrence, harpist, appears regularly at the 
Radio City Music Hall. Solito de Solis, 
Italian pianist, recently made his New 
York debut at Carnegie Hall, has just ap- 
peared on the Bing Crosby radio program 
for the third time in six months. 

Ensembles and other attractions : Gertrud 
Herliczka and Her New York Orchestra 
will appear in a Town Hall concert in the 
Spring before embarking on a concert tour. 
Mme. Herliczka has recently returned from 
Europe, where she conducted most of the 
major symphony orchestras before the out- 
break of the war; The Opera Work Shop, 
complete acts from favorite operas; Louis 
Bailly and Genia Robinor, noted names in 
the field of viola and piano, in joint sonata 
recitals; Mae Shults in character studies 
of real people; Zina Ouzarova, former 
premier danseuse of the Paris Grand 
Opera, recently made her New York debut ; 
Pauline Koner, prominent American 
dancer ; Benjamin Grosbayne, whose tour 
of Europe was cut short by the war, con- 
ducted in Prague, Paris, Helsingfors, and 
other European capitals with outstanding 
success; Callimahos-Lawrence-Kenton, a 
trio of flute, harp and viola, composed of 
three famous solo artists. 


Mrs. B. Mary Pingle 


NTERING her second season of per- 
sonal management, Mrs. B. Mary 
Pingle has selected the following list of 
> vere Artists of Distinction for 1940- 

a? 

Julia Mahoney, soprano, who has com- 
bined a concert career with appearances 
over NBC and CBS networks. 

John Herrick, baritone, most recently 
heard in Aida with the Syracuse Univer- 
sity Chorus, will continue to be heard 
twice weekly over NBC networks as bari- 
tone soloist, and in oratorio and in con- 
certs. 

John Percival, bass-baritone, appeared 
with the NBC Symphony, Arturo Tos- 
canini directing, and more recently with 
the Chattanooga Civic Chorus as baritone 
soloist, will continue to combine concert 





George Leyden 
Colledge 





and oratorio appearances with his radio 
and church appearances. 

Gertrude Hopkins, harpist, in addition to 
appearances with clubs, colleges and or- 
chestras, also included concerts at both 
World’s Fairs, first in New York and then 
in San Francisco, playing in other Cali- 
fornia cities before her return to the east 
coast. 

Georges Miquelle, ‘cellist, who combines 
frequent guest radio appearances with 
sonata recitals, will play with the Detroit 
Symphony at Lan- 
sing, Mich.; he is 
also heard as soloist 
with the Chautauqua 
Symphony. 

Evelyn Eby and 
Reginald Bedford, 
two-piano team from 
Canada, were fea- 
tured at the Conven- 
tion of the Canadian 
Federation of Music 
Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, have played 
before women’s and 
music clubs through- 
out Canada, and in 
recitals at the University of Saskatoon 

Frank Parker, diseur, will continue to 
present his unique program before universi- 
ties and clubs, with an appearance in April 
at the Goodman Theatre in Chicago. 

New artists under Mrs. Pingle’s personal 
management this season are: 

Belle Vreta, Swedish-American soprano, 
formerly of the Royal Opera at Stockholm, 
who toured on the Pacific Coast last season 
and appeared with the Cincinnati Zoo 
Opera, will combine opera appearances 
with concert and radio. 

Mari Barova, contralto, of the Chicago 
City Opera, who has been heard in con- 
certs, oratorio and in opera in the east. 

Pauline Pierce, mezzo-soprano, and Gean 
Greenwell, bass baritone, who in joint re- 
citals toured the mid-western states, have 
been engaged for the seventh season for 
July and August by the Chautauqua Opera. 
Miss Pierce will appear at Carnegie Hall 
on March 17, and in concerts in New York, 
Connecticut and West Virginia. Mr. 
Greenwell, who will make his third appear- 
ance as soloist with the Handel and Hay- 
den Society of Boston in March, will 
appear with the New York Philharmonic 
on April 11, 12 and 14. 

Theodore Sohner, who concertized and 
appeared in opera in St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Chicago since his return from Italy, 
appeared recently in concert at St. Olaf’s 
College, and will continue in concert, opera 
and oratorio. 

Creighton Allen, composer-pianist, who 
gave an unusual program at Town Hall on 
Jan. 12, the four MacDowell sonatas. 

Cuquita Blanco, Spanish dancer born in 
Seville, Spain, who appeared in Spanish 
and Mexican dance recitals in Spain, Por- 
tugal, Mexico and the Orient, has now re- 
turned to U. S., recently appearing in 
Texas cities and at St. Mary’s College, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 





B. Mary Pingle 





Bernard K. LaBerge 


ERNARD K. LA BERGE announces 
for the season 1940-41, the following 
list of attractions. In the chamber music 
field; Nikolai and Joanna Graudan, Cello 
and Piano Duo; The 
Belgian Piano 
String Quartet from 
Brussels; E. Robert 
Schmitz and_ the 
Roth Quartet (the 
Roth Quartet by ar- 
rangement with the 
Richard Copley 
Management), and 
the Barton Harp 
Quintet. 
In addition to this 
his list includes: 
Pianists: Roger 
Aubert, E. Robert 





Bernard R. La Berge 

Schmitz, Gari Shel- 
ton and Leonard Shure. Violinists: Mischa 
Elzon, Louis Krasner and Viola Mitchell. 
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Sopranos : Ruth Brown, Povla Frijsh, Vir- 
ginia Pemberton and Catherine Reiner. 
Diseuse: Louis Arnoux. Baritone: Ernst 
Wolff. Harpsichordist: Alice Ehlers. Con- 
ductors: Otto Lehman, Christos Vreondes. 

Antony Doschek, violinist and Mary 
Louise Paff, pianist, in Sonata Recital. 

In the field of organ music, he presents : 
Nita Akin, E. Power Biggs, Paul Cal- 
laway, Winslow Cheney, Palmer Chris- 
tian, Claire Coci, Charles M. Courboin, 
Virgil Fox, Alexander McCurdy, Char- 
lotte Lockwood, Arthur Poister and Carl 
Weinrich. 





Mrs. Anna C. Molyneaux 


LPs the management of Mrs. Anna 
C. Molyneaux, The Dessoff Choirs 
have just finished their first concert of this 
season and are preparing the oratorio 
‘Israel in Egypt’ by 
Handel for presen- 
tation in Carnegie 
Hall on April 14 in 
conjunction with the 
spring series of the 
New Friends _ of 
Music. 

Also under the 
same management 
the Dalcroze School 
of Music is success- 
fully entering the 
second semester of 
its thirteenth sea- 
son under the direc- 
torship of Paul 





Anna C. Molyneaux 


Boepple. 

Mrs. Molyneaux is launching the six- 
teenth season of the Walter W. Naumburg 
Musical Foundation. The interest in the 
debut recitals, which this Foundation has 
been awarding all these years, is constantly 
growing as the value of this service is fully 
recognized. All information and applica- 
tion blanks may be had at the office, 9 
East 59th Street. 

Mrs. Molyneaux has also been chosen 
by the Harvard and Radcliffe Glee Club 
as their New York manager for their com- 
ing concert in April, 1940. 

The fourth organization that is under 
this same regime is the re-organized Na- 
tional Music League. The service of the 
League is to help launch those artists who 
have been chosen for its lists by success- 
fully passing three auditions, and the re- 
organization plan is based on a more per- 
manent foundation since it is to be self- 
supporting. It is the belief of the new 
Board of Directors that the future of art 
as well as of the world lies in youth and 
it is the purpose and aim of the National 
Music League to guide and aid the youth 
of America who should be in music by giv- 
ing them the opportunity to earn their own 
careers. 

The selected list of soloists is: 

Ruth Diehl, soprano, soloist at Fort 
Washington Presbyterian, Riverside, and 
All Angel’s churches, concert and oratorio 
soloist. 

William Gephart, baritone, soloist with 
Princeton University Glee Club, at Vassar 
College, with New York and Brooklyn 
Civic Orchestras. Has appeared in recital 
and oratorio throughout the Middle West 
and around New York. Was selected as 
leading baritone in Mozart Opera Com- 
pany, and has played baritone lead in Juil- 
liard Operas. Chosen as soloist for Bethle- 
hem Bach Festival. 

Carroll Glenn, violinist, winner of the 
Walter W. Naumburg Musical Foundation 
Award for 1938 and of the Young Artist 
Award of the Town Hall Endowment 
Series for 1939-40. 

Bertha Melnik, accompanist, has accom- 
panied singers extensively in and around 
New York in concert, radio and recording. 
At present accompanist for vocal classes at 
the Juilliard School and for the Tuesday 
afternoon recitals. 

Annabelle Ott, soprano, has appeared in 
recitals and radio concerts with orchestras, 
and concertized throughout the East. Lead- 
ing soprano roles in Juilliard operas. 

Walter Robert, pianist and accompanist, 
winner of Boesendorfer Prize and Diploma 
of the International Piano Concert in 
Vienna. Accompanist for Bronislaw Huber- 
mann’s master class for violin at Vienna 
State Academy, and at present accompanist 
for Ossy Renardy. 
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Zadel Skolovsky, pianist, winner of the 
Walter W. Naumburg Musical Foundation 
Award for 1939. Soloist with the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra under Erich Leins- 
dorf and at the Lewisohn Stadium. 





Embree Concert Service 


HE United States definitely is “concert 
conscious”, according to Mrs. Mabel K. 
Embree, general manager of the Embree 
Concert Service, 
which will be one 
year old on April 1. 
During its first 
year, the Embree bu- 
reau. has _ secured 
commitments from 
over 133 cities and 
towns for organiza- 
tion of local concert 
associations. New 
England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Ohio and 
West Virginia are 
states where Embree 
concerts already have been staged. Organi- 
zation in the south and midwest already is 
underway with appointments of John Bauer 
as division manager for that area. 

The Embree concert list includes : 

Sopranos—Rosemarie Brancato, Anne 
Brown, Margaret Daum, Janet Fairbank, 
Ora Hyde, Jeanne Palmer, Carolyn Urba- 
nek, Gina Van de Veer. 

Contraltos—Karin Branzell, Amy Eller- 
man, Dorothy Shawn. 

Tenors—Carlyle Bennett, Charels Hac- 
kett, Frank Hornaday. 

Harpist—Lois Bannerman. 

Baritones—George Byron, David Blair 
McClosky, Nathaniel Smith, John Tyers. 

Traditional Songs—Nina Tarasova. 

Pianists—Jacques Abram, Frederick Bris- 
tol, Maria Carreras, Sascha Gorodnitzki, 
William Harms, Dorothy Kendrick, Robert 
Turner, Ernst Victor Wolff. 

Duo-Pianists—Fray and Braggiotti (by 
arrangement with Musarts Concert Man- 
agement), Weiser and Owen. 

Violinists—Ruth Breton, Eddy Brown, 
Arnold Eidus, Byrd Elliott, Willem Noske, 
Alvin Rudnitsky. 

Duo-Violinists — Marjorie 
Dorothy Minty. 

Strings—Westminster Quartet (by ar- 
rangement with G. A. Baldini), Eddy 
Brown String Classics. 

Cellist—Felix Salmond (by arrangement 
with Willmore and Powers). 

Ensemble—Trio of New York (by ar- 
rangement with Willmore and Powers), 
Marjorie Fulton and Dorothy Minty, duo- 
violinists, with Lois Bannerman, harpist. 

Sonata Recitals—Lea Luboshutz, violin- 
ist, and Edith Evans Braun, pianist (by ar- 
rangement with David Hocker). 

Dance Attractions—La Meri, Jacques 
Cartier, Winslow and Fitz-Simons (by ar- 
rangement with Willmore and Powers). 

Special Attractions—Cornelia Otis Skin- 
ner, character sketches (by arrangement 
with William Fields) ; Ernst Victor Wolff, 
harpsichord ; Ferde Grofé Orchestra ; West- 
minster Choir (by arrangement with G. A. 
Baldini). 





Mabel K. Embree 


Fulton and 





Alexander Merovitch 


Astists appearing under the manage- 
ment of Alexander Merovitch during 
the season of 1940-41 will be: 

New York Phil- 
harmonic - Symphony 
String Quartet, 
whose personnel in- 
cludes Mishel Pias- 
tro, first violin; Imre 
Pogany, second vio- 
lin; Zoltan Kurthy, 
viola; and Joseph 
Schuster, ’cello. 

Ray Lev, Ameri- 
can pianist ; 





Ruth Posselt, 
American violinist ; 
Waldeen, Ameri- 


can dancer, who now 
is on tour in Mexico 
and will appear in the United States next 
season. Waldeen offers programs of crea- 
tive dancing; Sidor Belarksi, bass. 


Alexander Merovitch 


ge a 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for February 10, 1940 


New York Concert Managers 


International Concerts 
Corporation 


NTERNATIONAL CONCERTS COR- 
PORATION, 250 West 57th St., New 
York, covers the field for Artist Se- 
ries and individual 
bookings throughout 
the United States 
and Canada. Marian 
Cadwallader, man- 
aging director of 
this organization, 
personally attends to 
the booking with the 
assistance of special 
representa- 
tives. Complete se- 
ries of engagements 
have been furnished 
in many states, These 
Marian Cadwallader have been so suc- 
cessful that requests 
have been immediate for additional series, 
as well as for return engagements for the 
artists. International Concerts Corpora- 
tion list is kept small to give personal at- 
tention to each artist. 

The artists are: La Trianita, Spanish 
dancer; Herman _ Ivarson, Norwegian 
bass-baritone; Lois Bannerman, Ameri- 
can harpist; Hazel Griggs, pianist; Adela 
Laue, pianist; Arlova.and Prideaux and 
their Ballet Ensemble; Clinton Reed, 
concert organist; Florence Coardy, con- 
tralto; Helen Oles and John Hopper, duo- 
pianists ; Blanche Mauclair, French mezzo- 
soprano. 

In addition to the concert attractions, 
lecturers are provided for the courses de- 
manding lectures as well as music, and 
dancing. Two special lecturers are: Hans 
Olav, Editor of Nordiske Tidende, speak- 
ing on Scandinavia, and World Affairs; 
Dr. Jesse Adams, Education. The 
dramatist, Dr. Bob Jones, Jr., fills the 
dramatic engagements with his brilliant 
program “Curtain Calls.” 








Josephine Vila, Inc. 


OSEPHINE VILA, entering her third 

season in personal representation and 
publicity, announces that for 1940-41 she 
will present the following: 

Ish-ti-opi, Indian baritone, who will 
spend most of next season on the East 
Coast. He will open his season early in 
October. The artist started on his South- 
ern tour on Feb. 5, in Harrisburg, Pa., 
followed by appearances in Lancaster, Pa., 
Cleveland, Tenn., Miami, Fla., Palm Beach, 
Fla., and Havana. Other dates in North 
and South Carolina follow on his way 
North. 

Henri Deering, American pianist, re- 
cently appeared with the Teaneck Sym- 
phony and several symphony dates have 
been arranged for next season. Mr. 
Deering has been re-engaged to teach and 
play chamber music programs at Middle- 
bury College next summer. 

The Henry Hadley Trio made its debut 
at Rafaelo Diaz’s Tuesday Musicales last 
Fall and is active and near New York. 

Elliot Griffis’s lecture recitals have been 
popular with women’s clubs and colleges. 

Jovita Fuentes, Filipino soprano, will 
leave shortly for the Pacific Coast. On 
her return East she will give Spring con- 
certs in New Jersey. 

Lorme Grant, tenor, will fill a number 
of engagements in the Mid-West next 
season, including a ‘Messiah’ performance 
in December at Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Other singers on the Vila list include: 
Frances Newsom, soprano; Theresa Bi- 
nette, eleven-year-old coloratura; Martha 
Rosana, coloratura; Saida Knox and Jean 
Watson, contraltos; Carmela Ponselle and 
Anne Simon, mezzo-sopranos; George 
Vaughan and Manuel Baroumis, tenors, 
the latter of the Chicago City Opera Com- 
pany; Harrison Christian and Chester 
Watson, baritones. 

Miss Vila is presenting costume opera 
recitals by Martha Rosana and Manuel 
Baroumis. 





Tenney Management 


HILIP T. BROWN, director of Ten- 

ney Management, announces another 
successful year in the representation and 
development of lesser 
known artists whose 
accomplishments 
were considered out- 
standing. Among 
these was, notably, 
the promotion of the 
duo pianists, Silvio 
and Isabel Scionti, 
who made their de- 
but a year ago in 
Carnegie Hall. Sev- 
eral artists have 
been added to the 
Tenney Management 
list; including Hen- 
rietta’ Michelson, 
pianist; Sylvia Sapira, harpsichordist ; 
Misha Ferenzo, tenor; Audrey White, 
baritone, and The Madrigalists. 

Talent which will be presented during 
the 1940-41 season includes : 

Pianists, Frederick Bristol, Henriette 
Michelson, Verna Mimosa, Francis Moore, 
and Lois Townsley ; 

Harpsichordist, Sylvia Sapira; 

Violinists, Laura Archera, Mary Gale 
Hafford; 

Vocalists, Dorothy Potter, soprano; 
Therese Quadri, soprano; Dorothy Seegar, 
soprano; Grace Yeager, soprano; Shirley 
Sinclair, mezzo; Adele de Doudeuil, 
French Folk Songs in costume; Misha 
Ferenzo, tenor; Andrew White, baritone; 
Raymond Hunter, bass-baritone ; 

Ensembles, Bel Canto Trio, Vocal; The 
Madrigalists, Vocal; Gotham Trio, Instru- 
mental; Dramatic Interpreters, Cornelia 
Stabler, monologist; Te Ata, American 
Indian Folklore; Dancers, Sophia Delza; 
Hortense Dolan, Lecturer; Edward Avis, 
Bird Mimic; Helen Birt and Louise Glas- 
gow, Picture-Music Program; Nina and 
J. Van Cleft Cooper, Folk Song Journeys ; 
Jeno von Takacs, 6,000 years of music. 


Philip T. Brown 





Milton Bendiner 


ONCERT Management Milton Bendi- 
ner announces, for the season 1940-41 
the following attractions: 

Theo Karle, tenor, 
whose appearances 
in concert and ora- 
torio from Hartford 
to Birmingham and 
Chattanooga and 
from the Atlantic 
Coast to Tacoma, 
Olympia and Seattle 
bid fair to be re- 
peated for forthcom- 
ing seasons; Emily 
Roosevelt, soprano, 
in recital and orato- 
rio. Miss Roosevelt's 
past season opened 
with her appearance 
as soloist with the Bangor Symphony and 
included appearances in concert and ora- 
torio in the New England States and New 
York; Pietro Yon, organist; Joan Field, 
the young violinist whose appearance with 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
under the direction of John Barbirolli es- 
tablished her among the outstanding young 
violinists of our land; Anton Rovinsky, 
pianist, who has been heard in concert in 
the Eastern United States during the past 
season ; Max Pollikoff, violinist, whose dis- 
tinctive programs have brought him an in- 
creasing following in the concert field. 

The Guild Singers, under the direction 
of Isadore Freed, have sung at the Acad- 
emy of Music in Philadelphia and at the 
MacDowell Club in New York. They will 
be heard in a concert featuring Medieval 
and Modern Brazilian music at Carnegie 
Hall in New York on March 12; Sheila 
Tara, soprano, who opened her current 
season with an appearance at Town Hall. 

Carmen Reuben, mezzo-soprano, noted 
for her Lieder singing; Barbara Farns- 





Milton Bendiner 


worth, soprano, who has just returned from 
appearances at Burlington, Vt.; and Mar- 
jorie Logan, a young contralto who will 
be heard in New York during the current 
season, are the newest additions to the 
Milton Bendiner concert roster; Ruth 
Kisch-Arndt, contralto, who has come from 
Europe after appearances with orchestras 
in Austria, Hungary and Czecho-Slovakia, 
will be available for appearances in orato- 
rio. 





J. J. Vincent 


HE management of J. J. Vincent an- 
nounces, at present, the following at 
tractions for the season of 1940-41: 

The U. S. Capital Grand Opera Com- 
pany of Washington, D. C., which will 
have a_ four-weeks 
tour in the principal 
cities commencing 
Nov. 1, 1940, with 
a roster of promi- 
nent vocalists and 
conductors. This 
company will equal 
in calibre the for- 
mer German Grand 
Opera which was 
also under the direc 
torship of J. J. Vin- 
cent. 

Marjorie La w- 
rence of the Metro- 
politan Opera Asso- 
ciation, who is 
scheduled for an extensive tour in concerts, 
operas and with symphonies. 

Esther Rethy, of the Budapest Imperial 
Opera Company, who will make her initial 
appearance in this country with the U. S. 
Capital Grand Opera Company, also will 
fill concert and symphonic engagements 
during her sojourn. 

Martha Lipton, “America’s Prize-Win- 
ning Contralto”, will extend her currently 
successful appearances from coast-to-coast. 





J. J. Vincent 





Guild for Musicians 


HE management Guild for Musicians, 
Erminie Kahn in charge, announces for 
the season 1940-41 an enlarged list of solo- 
ists, ensembles, lecture-recitalists and 
lecturers. Musicians for old and new music 
are included on this management’s list, as 
well as recitalists and ensembles in the gen- 
eral repertoire. The list is as follows: 
Webster Aitken, American pianist; 
Harold and Marion Berkley, violin and 
piano duo; Suzanne Bloch, lutenist, singer 
to the lute player of virginals, recorders, 
Blaisdell Woodwind Ensemble ; Aaron Cop- 
land in lecture-recitals; Nicholas Gold- 
schmidt, baritone, in recitals of German 
Lieder and Czech folksongs (accompanying 
himself at the piano); the Hart House 
String Quartet of Canada; Marjory Hess, 
American soprano; Albert Mann, recorder- 
player with Edith Weiss-Mann, harpsichord- 
ist; Robert Scholz Piano Enesemble (trios, 
quartets, quintets); Helen Techner Tas, 
American violinist; Arvida Valdane, 
American soprano; Paul Wittgenstein, 
Austrian pianist of the left hand alone. 
Lecturers, composers and critics include 
Lehman Engel, B. H. Haggin, Felix La- 
bunski, Colin McPhee, Nicolas Nabokoff, 
Lazare Saminsky, Jonathan Schiller. 





Olney Mgt., White Plains 


TS years of the Series of Subscrip- 
tion Concerts presented by Mrs. Julian 
Olney in Westchester having been com- 
pleted, plans are under way for the elev- 
enth season, 1940-41. There are six 
concerts in the subscription series which 
is presented annually in the large audi- 
torium of the County Center located in 
White Plains. 

The artists so far contracted for next 
season include Vladimir Horowitz, Lily 
Pons, and Paul Robeson. The other three 
events will consist of a violinist, an orches- 
tra, and a Ballet. Special concerts are 
also presented from time to time. Next 
season Nelson Eddy will appear in his 
fourth Westchester concert on March 11, 
1941. 





Michael De Pace 


ICHAEL DE PACE, who for the 
past ten years has acted as personal 
representative for many leading artists, an- 
nounces that, among 
the artists he repre- 
sents, Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, leading tenor 
of the Metropolitan 
Opera, and Mobley 
Lushanya, Indian so- 
prano of the Chi- 
cago Opera, both of 
whom are under 
NBC Artist Service, 
will be available 
through them for 
concerts next season. 
Robert Weede, 
leading baritone of 
the Metropolitan 
Opera Association, 
will continue under the management ‘of 
Arthur Judson through whom he will be 
available for concert engagements next sea- 
son. Mr. De Pace also represents Ettore 
Panizza, Italian conductor of the Metro- 
politan Opera; Nicola Moscona, bass of the 
Metropolitan; Lorenzo Alvary, buffo-bass, 
of the St. Louis Grand Opera, and Giuseppe 
De Luca, baritone, who recently returned 
to the Metropolitan Opera. 


WOR Artist’s Bureau 


CeIn mainly in the handling 
of top name entertainers, rather than 
concert artists, the WOR Artist’s Bureau, 
which was organized 
by and is still under 
the direction of Nat 
Abramson, an- 
nounced the year 
ending January 1, 
1940, its sixth, the 
best the organiza- 
tion has yet enjoyed. 

“With thirty-eight 
of our forty artists 
working _ steadily,” 
said Mr. Abramson, 
“we face the new 
year confidently. 
Since our policy is 
to keep what artists we have working, 
rather than expand and fill our lists reck- 
lessly, we are able to grow healthily and 
with a firm foundation.” 

The WOR Artist’s Bureau is organized 
into several departments. Mr. Abramson 
himself guides all the departments and spe- 
cializes in radio placements and remote 
wire bookings. Among his prominent ar- 
tists are Alfred Wallenstein, Nadia Reisen- 
berg, Benno Rabinof, Morton Gould, Wil- 
lie Morris, Raoul Nadeau and Harry 
Stockwell. The bulk of the radio list is 
made up of variety entertainers such as 
Benay Venuta, Jack Arthur, the Chario- 
teers, Pauline Alpert, Jimmy Shields, Bob 
Stanley and Carter and Bowie. 

Next to sponsored radio and remote wire 
bookings, the greatest success has been met 
by the club department, under the direc- 
tion of Annette Marantz. The largest 
organization of its kind in the country, this 
department has booked entertainers into 
over 700 different functions last year. 


William Neill 


ILLIAM NEILL, artist representa- 

tive from Buffalo, N. Y., has recently 
opened a New York branch office. For 
the 1940-41 season his list includes José 
Limon, Mexican exponent of the modern 
dance, who has appeared in many Broad- 
way shows, and has made two coast to 
coast concert tours, as soloist, and as lead- 
ing member of the Humphrey-Weidman 
Dance Company ; 

Cecil Arden, the former Metropolitan 
Opera mezzo-soprano, is making a return 
to the United States concert stages after 
a few years’ absence; Reginald and Gladys 
Laubin, the noted exponents of the Ameri- 
can-Indian Dance, in dance recitals, and 
lecture-recitals ; 

Jessie Rae Taylor, monologist in her 
costume presentation ‘Personality Por- 
traits’, in which she presents such charac- 
ters as Louis Pasteur, Madame Curie and 
many others. 


Michael De Pace 








Nat Abramson 
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Starting Her Second Concert Tour of Thirty Cities February 12, 1940 
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New York Concert Managers 


S. Hurok 


(Continued from page 32) 
Three of these took place in New York’s 
Carnegie Hall within five weeks, and a 
fourth is scheduled for late March. The 
contralto will rest at the culmination of the 
season, and prepare for next year’s tour, 
which is assuming gargantuan proportions. 

Argentinita and her Spanish Ensemble 
bv the middle of March will have played 
in seventy cities on her second American 
circuit. Her coast-to-coast schedule per- 
mitted her two performances in New York; 
she also visited Mexico City as part of the 
southern portion of her pilgrimage. With 
her, as before, are premier danseuse Pilar 
Lopez, premier danseur Antonio Triana, 
guitarist Carlos Montoya, and pianist 
Rogelio Machado. 

The Polish pianist Artur Rubinstein, 
with more than forty-five cities on his 
itinerary, will have toured for five months 
by the middle of April. Mr. Hurok is 
already planning his fourth tour. 

Another Pole who has added artistic 
laurels to his country’s name is Jan Kie- 
pura, tenor, who has concertised through 
the country, and appeared in opera in Chi- 
cago. He has just completed the western 
portion of his round and is now heading 
east for the Canadian and eastern half. 

Lina Pagliughi, American coloratura so- 
prano, returned to America for the first 
time in twelve years from world tours and 
six consecutive seasons at Milan’s La 
Scala. A protege of Luisa Tetrazzini, she 
was immediately hailed as “the new Tet- 
razzini”. Miss Pagliughi left New York 
last month for a west coast series of re- 
citals, after which she will return to La 
Scala and the May Festival in Florence. 
In the fall she will return for an extended 
national concert tour. 





MUSICAL AMERICA for February 10, 1940 


Another New York concert debut was 
the November Town Hall recital of Jan 
Peerce, radio tenor, who has appeared in 
concert and opera with increasing fre- 
quency in the last four years. 

Ossy Renardy, violinist, has been en- 
gaged in fulfilling ever-lengthening tours 
until this season he has embarked upon a 
coast-to-coast tour which he will complete 
by the end of April. 

The Kolisch Quartet’s current activities 
began with the opening performance at the 
Berkshire Athenaeum in Pittsfield, Mass., 
last November, and will continue to the 
middle of April, by which time they will 
have visited the deep south and southwest. 

The Comedian Harmonists, returning 
next month for their second American tour, 
will embark immediately on a limited six 
weeks’ tour taking them through the 
south, the middlewest and southwest. 

The young American tenor and Naum- 
burg Foundation winner, William Horne, 
who sang at Town Hall last November, 
will tour the middlewest during the sum- 
mer. 

To climax a quarter of a century of 
musical activity, Mr. Hurok will assume 
the management of two stellar concert at- 
tractions. First, his resumption of relation- 
ship with Mischa Elman, who was so 
closely associated with Mr. Hurok’s past 
enterprises, brings back under his aegis an 
artist who helped cement his early success. 
This violinist will appear on April 2 as 
the closing event in the Hurok Carnegie 
Hall Series. 

The second, the original Don Cossack 
Chorus, under Serge Jaroff’s direction, will 
reappear on the musical horizon in the 
Fall. This will be the eleventh national 
tour in sixteen years of concertising, dur- 
ing which they have already given more 
than a thousand recitals in America. 
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Civic Concert Service 


(Continued from page 32) 


period of time more than 5,000 member- 
ship campaigns have been conducted by the 
experienced field staff of the Civic Con- 
cert Service. 

During 1939, several distinct advances 
were made. In the Spring many new as- 
sociations were added in the Eastern ter- 
ritory, while the Fall saw additions in the 
Midwest and Pacific Coast regions. About 
ten per cent of the associations found the 
seating capacities of their auditoriums 
taken up before their membership drives 
even opened. An additional thirty per cent 
reported completely sold-out memberships 
by the time their campaigns closed. The 
remainder of the associations all had in- 
creases and were thus enabled to present 
better courses than ever before in their 
vears of operation. Approximately 1,000,000 
members attended Civic Music concerts 
this past year, and from all indications 
1940 will see many more added to this 
imposing array of music lovers. 

In surveying the concerts presented 
throughout the United States by Civic 
Music Associations during 1939, several 
facts have been demonstrated. The interest 
in American born and trained artists is 
steadily increasing. Ballet continues to 
grow in popularity with even the smaller 
cities wishing to present the Ballet Russe. 
Argentinita has evoked much enthusiasm 
throughout the entire country. Kirsten 
Flagstad and Marian Anderson continue 
to be the two singers most in demand. 
More and more duo-piano concerts are re- 
quested. Chamber music has become firmly 
entrenched in American musical life and 
more string quartets appeared on Civic 
Music courses than ever before. In the 
field of solo instrumental music, piano con- 
tinues to hold first place, although this past 
year has seen quite a decided growth of 
interest in ’cello concerts. All of the major 
symphony orchestras in the country have 
appeared on Civic Music courses. The 
average number of concerts presented per 
association has increased during the past 
season and more artists are being present- 
¢d today by Civic Music Associations than 
in any other year. 


Many of the associations that were or- 
ganized in 1921 are still functioning and a 
great many more can point to long years 
cof successful operation under the Civic 
Music Plan. Ottawa, IIll., and La Porte, 
Ind., are in their seventeenth successive 
year of operation. Jamestown, N. Y., re- 
cently presented their fiftieth concert under 
the Civic Music banner. Milwaukee, Wis., 
has presented ninety-six artists and artistic 
attractions since their association was 
formed. Worcester, Mass., still has the 
largest organized concert audience in the 
world and this year seven artists were pre- 
sented, among them: Rachmaninoff, Mel- 
chior, and the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Helena, Ark., a city of only a little over 
§,000 in population, has supported its Civic 
Music Association since 1926, presenting 
three concerts or more annually. Per- 
haps a larger percentage of Helena’s total 
population are Civic Music members than 
that of any other city in the United States. 
Memphis, Tenn., is one of the older asso- 
ciations .with sixty-five concerts having 
been presented thus far. Englewood, N. J., 
within 30 minutes driving distance of Car- 
negie and Town Halls in New York, has 
a sold-out membership and a waiting list 
of several hundred. Raleigh, N. C., more 
than tripled their memberships and are 
presenting five of the world’s greatest art- 
ists. Miami, Fla., was one of those cities 
whose memberships were all taken before 
their campaign began; Dallas, Texas, was 
another one. St. Louis, Mo., has presented 
eighty-three internationally famous artists 
since its organization in 1924. 


Among the newer associations, Meriden, 
Conn., in its first year of operation, has a 
capacity membership and a long waiting 
list. Harrisbuig, Pa., in its second year 
of operation had to close their campaign 
before the week was out as the member- 
ships were all taken. Binghamton, N. Y., 
is presenting the National Symphony, Lu- 
boshutz and Nemenoff, and Fritz Kreisler 
for their first season. In fact the new as- 
sociations seemed to be determined to equal 
the records of the older ones in regard to 
the success of their membership weeks and 
the famous artists they are presenting. 

During the recent conference of the 
Civic Concert Service field staff and exe- 


cutives in New York, plans were formu- 
lated for making 1940 show an even great- 
er degree of success than any of the past 
years, and these plans are being carried 
out. There are more membership weeks 
scheduled thus far than there ever have 
been before. 

Several cities which wish to organize 
Civic Music Associations are having to wait 
until the heavy schedule of the Spring sea- 
son lightens, From all indications the per- 
centage of associations with capacity mem- 
berships will be materially increased, like- 
wise the number of new associations added 
will surpass that of other years. Cities that 
have formerly presented four or five con- 
certs annually are talking in terms of six 
and seven. Music can be said to be boom- 
ing as far as the Civic Music Associations 
are concerned throughout the nation. 

George Engles, managing director of 
NBC Artists Service and vice-president of 
tne National Broadcasting Company, con- 
thiues as president of Civic Concert Ser- 
vice; O. O. Bottorff as vice-president and 
general manager; and D. L. Cornetet as 
assistant manager in charge of the western 
division of Chicago offices. The other of- 
ficers are: Mark Woods, secretary and 
treasurer; R. J. Teichner, assistant treas- 
urer; Henry Ladner, assistant secretary ; 
H. F. McKeon, auditor. 

Lenox R. Lohr, president of the National 
Broadcasting Company, is chairman of the 
Civic Board of Directors. Also serving on 
the board are A. L. Ashby, Mr. Woods, 
Mr. Engles and Mr. Bottorff. 





Carnegie Hall 


‘6 HERE’S a good deal of activity 

these evenings in the Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall, which, in case you 
haven’t been there, is a small auditorium 
several flights up in 
Carnegie Hall. It 
formerly seated its 
visitors on wooden 
chairs, and some- 
thing about the place 
lent to many a con- 
cert the air of a 
graduation exercise. 
Maybe that some- 
thing was the con- 
cert. Anyhow, the 
management has re- 
decorated the room 
cheerfully, equipped 
it with some of the 
most comfortable 
chairs in town, and drawn into it a variety 
of interesting musicales”. That’s how The 
New Yorker summed up the situation in a 
recent review entitled ‘Upstairs & Down’ 
—a backward title, in a sense, but turn 
about is fair play. Said Robert A. Simon, 
Jr., president of Carnegie Hall, “Every- 
one knows the Main Hall, everyone knows 
celebrities play there—pictures all around 
the corridors prove it. 

“Bookings have quadrupled since the up- 
holsterers, painters, and rug makers had 
their way in the hall last summer. The 
colors are warm blues and wines, the chairs 
are comfortable. This auditorium has had 
an interesting life, too. Born in 1891, 
along with the rest of the building, it was 
expressly designed for small ensembles and 
chamber music groups. The nicely pro- 
portioned stage bears this out, so does the 
little balcony with seats for seventy-one, 
not to mention the room itself, where, on a 
good night, you can count two. hundred 
and ninety-one heads. In its formative 
years the hall behaved quite normally. 
The best quartets and trios played there 
and things were as they should have been. 
But after a while it ran off on tangents. 
Edward MacDowell selected it as the place 
to hold his classes in composition. The 
National Broadcasting Company stepped 
in to inaugurate the practice of broadcast- 
ing before studio audiences. Columbia 
Broadcasting System used it for some of 
their shows starring Will Rogers, Grace 
Moore, and Helen Menken. For a while 
it reached an all time low and served as 
a wine cellar while gaiety reigned in the 
Main Auditorium. But nobody should be- 
grudge a hall its past; today is what 
counts, and today the Chamber Music 
Hall is reasserting its name.” 





Robert E. Simon, Jr. 


NBC Radio Artists 


‘THs year’s plans for NBC radio art- 
ists will keep many of them busy doing 
both broadcasting and concert work. Such 
radio stars as Donald Dickson, Jessica 
Dragonette, Felix Knight, Lucille Manners, 
Glenn Darwin, Anne Jamison and others 
have heavy concert schedules along with 
their regular radio work. Mr. Dickson has 
been booked on one of the heaviest concert 
tours arranged for debut artist. Glenn Dar- 
win recently made his Town Hall debut 
and Jean Dickenson has been signed by the 
Metropolitan Opera. 

A distinctive new ensemble known as the 
“Lyric Singers” has been formed, and have 
been booked for a number of concert en- 
gagements. The group comprises Helen 
Henry, soprano; Marcella Uhl, contralto; 
Vaughn Comfort, tenor; Gordon Gifford, 
baritone; with Philip Jeffreys at the piano. 

Others prominent in the radio field who 
are available for concert appearances are: 

Lucille Manners, Margaret MacLaren, 
Helen Henry, Anne Jamison, Louise Florea, 
sopranos; Marcella Uhl, Marie Louise 
Quevli, contraltos; Felix Knight, Eugene 
Conley, Vaughn Comfort, tenors; Gordon 
Gilford, Thomas Thomas, Conrad Thibault, 
baritones. 

With his office in Radio City, George 
Engles is the managing director of the 
department with Daniel S. Tuthill as as- 
sistant managing director. Marks Levine 
heads the concert department and Frances 
Rockefeller King is in charge of the pri- 
vate entertainment division. Rubey Cowan 
and Jack~Von Tilzer handle theatre and 
motion picture bookings. Alex Robb is in 
charge of the Hollywood office and James 
L. Stirton manages the Chicago branch. 








Kenneth Klein 


Town Hall, Inc. 


URING the coming season Town Hall 

will enter its third decade as one of 
the world’s busiest concert halls, and Ken- 
neth Klein, director of the Town Hall con- 
cert department sees the building and the 
educational institutions behind it, rendering 
greater usefulness to music. 

Opened in 1921, only twenty years ago, 
the famous New York auditorium has, in 
its comparatively short history, so estab- 
lished itself in the musical life of our times 
as an ideal background for important New 
York recitals. 

“To help performing artists the Town 
Hall Music Committee established the 
‘Town Hall Endowment Series Award’, 
whereby the artist under thirty years of age 
giving the most outstanding performance 
of a season, is engaged to appear on the 
following season’s Endowment Series. 
Carroll Glenn, young American violinist, 
is the current winner. 

“To aid the creative artist, the Music 
Committee entered into an arrangement 
with the League of Composers and offered 
a joint Award in Composition. During the 
current season a Selection Committee com- 
prised of two members each of the Board 
of the League of Composers, and the Town 
Hall Music Committee selected William 
Schuman as an American composer 
worthy of a commission and invited him to 
create a work to be performed in Town 
Hall. His String Quartet No. 3 is the 
result and will have its first performance 
by the Coolidge String Quartet on the 
evening of Feb. 27. 

“Town Hall happily became identified 
with the Layman’s Music Courses during 
the past winter, presenting these famous 
roles in both the Fall and Winter terms.” 


George V. Denny 
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RECENT 
CONCERTS 


A SMASH HIT!.. 


. . an artist of deep sincerity and exceptional ability 
. . Jones’ tenor is 


. . . his program was one of distinction. . 
flexible, and of unusual range and power... . 
—New Orleans Times-Picayune, January 15, 1940 
"|... a deeply sincere and exceptionally able artist . . . 
the young tenor proved himself overwhelmingly popular with 
his audience. ... " 
—New Orleans States, January 15, 1940 
". .. the singer has ringing top notes and a remarkable 
range. . . . His tonal coloring was expert throughout. ... " 


—New Orleans Item, January 15, 1940 
¥ . equipment of a vocalist of high quality with an 
especially praiseworthy command of sustained legato . . . 
charming pure tones and delicate phrasing were in evidence 
throughout... . " 


—Charleston (West Virginia) Gazette, January 24, 1940 
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“... that rarest of voices, a true contralto, even in scale throughout 


its entire compass, is the enviable possession of 


GEORGIA 


New York Times 





. . one of the richest and mellow- 
est contraltos to be heard .. . as 
well as being a singer of taste, 
Georgia Graves is a program 


maker of unusual discrimination." 
New York Sun 


', . . She has at her command the 
most prizable of the attributes for 
the interpretation of music—gen- 


uine intensity .. .'' 
New York Herald-Tribune 


. a Lieder singer of the first 


eee eg 
New York Staats-Zeitung 


. . . Miss Graves, also endowed 
with a fine stage presence, has a 
real contralto voice, not one of 
the pushed down mezzo sopranos; 


every word could be understood." 
Springfield (Mass.) Daily News 
1-19-40 


“One of the finest voices in America” 


PRESS TRIBUTES 


". . . Georgia Graves, pleasing and 


Real Tonal Glamour! Gratifyingly True Contralto! “ 
Dramatic Temperament! Authevite end Musiclanchie! lovely to look at, has a rich and 

: ; ; ae P: powerful contralto which attains 
Superior Recitals Rich Sonority! considerable melody and sweetness 
Exceptional Program! Applause Provoking Enthusiasm! as she sings her songs .. ." 
Fascinating Voice! Voluminous and Velvety Voice! St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times 
Vivid Interpretations! Impassioned Singing! 1-17-40 

yar f iy i, nN Ett. ne. 1940—Recitals, Oratorios—AV AILABLE—Orchestral Soloists, Radio—1941 
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“. . . he sang with purity of tone and sincerity of 

purpose, disdaining an easily won ovation. His 

thrilling D-flat is not soon to be forgotten.” 
New York Herald Tribune, January 2, 1940. 

















. . « THE OUTSTANDING 
TENOR OF OUR TIMES 





". . . the difficult high C in the ‘Salut demeure chaste et pure’ 
issued forth with a purity and glamour of sound that brought 
back memories of the more golden days of operatic singing, as, 
indeed, did the entire delivery of the aria with its firmly chiseled 


but sensitively managed melodic outline . . ." 
New York Times, December 29, 1939 





", . « Singing with taste, discrimination and honest musicianship 
. . . there were thunderous applause and encores... . For 
sheer natural gift of voice there are few, if any, tenors who 


e ° uu 
surpass Mr. Bjoerling. 
New York Times, February 3, 1940 
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Mrs. MacDowell: Champion of an Ideal 


Tireless Enthusiasm and Work of 
Composer >’ Wife Aids Restoration 
of Storm-Ravaged Artists Colony 


'T Peer the MacDowell Colony in 
Peterborough, N. H., will be open 
again this next summer after the 
terrible havoc of the 1938 hurricane 
is a deep satisfaction to the artists who 
have come to look upon it as their cher- 
ished haven. But more than anything, 
it is a tribute to the unflagging efforts 
and the devotion to her life’s cause of 
Mrs. Edward MacDowell. At eighty- 
two, the dynamic little widow of Ed- 
ward MacDowell is working for her 
beloved colony with an energy and a 
shining faith that many women or men 
half her age may well envy. 

As the result of her tirelessness and 
enthusiasm, which have never ceased to 
inspire those with whom she comes in 
contact, fifteen cottages at the colony 
will be ready for occupancy in June. 
Peterborough, minus all of its formerly 
glorious big trees but with the spirit of 
the MacDowell Colony still burning 
brightly, will again become the Mecca 
for the fortunate artists in all fields who 
are chosen to spend the summer there. 

“I cannot thank enough all the friends 
and workers who have helped me make 
this possible”, said Mrs. MacDowell in 
an interview in her modest New York 
hotel apartment, where evidences of her 
work with reports and committees were 
plain to be seen. ‘Perhaps the hurri- 
cane was all for the best—yes, I believe 
in Providence, otherwise I shouldn’t be 
alive and be proud to be eighty-two. 
The heart-breaking calamity has made us 
realize anew the value of our work, and 
made us work harder than ever. To 
start a colony of this sort”, she con- 
tinued. with an impish smile, “one must 
be part optimist and part fool, and I am 
still optimistic enough and _ foolish 
enough to carry on with redoubled 
efforts. 


Reparation Cost $50,000 


“When I saw the aftermath of the 
hurricane, I asked myself what in the 
world to do. Something practical, of 
course. So I engaged fifteen men and 
they dug in—or out. To clear away 
the debris on 300 devastated acres is a 
job of magnitude. We've already spent 
$35,000 and it will take $15,000 more. 
If you can just imagine one tree stump 
that weighed three tons, and realize that 
there are more than 4,000 stumps to be 
cleared away, it will give you some idea. 
Of course we had no insurance! And 
I had to buy a tractor, a stump puller 
and a snow plow. I still have to pur- 
chase a truck. And I’m thankful that 
we have raised the money to do it”, she 
added with relief. 

“The oddest thing is that there was 
hardly any damage to the buildings! 
But clearing away from around them is 
absolutely necessary, because of the fire 
risk. When those feckless artists get 
absorbed in their work, the cigarets or 
matches are apt to fly most anywhere !” 
And she smiled tenderly, thinking of 


her loved but sometimes irresponsible 
charges. 

“You should know that the MacDow- 
ell Association assets are almost $200,- 
000 in an endowment fund, plus some 
special fellowship funds. The colony- 
ites pay a modest board, but there is a 
heavy deficit every year, and only ex- 
treme optimism and generous gifts keep 
us going. Then there is my modest 
contribution from playing. People 
wouldn’t pay to hear me speak, but they 
seem to like to hear me play, and I al- 
ways slip in at least fifteen minutes of 
talk in behalf of the colony. I love to 
talk, as you'll discover. I'll probably 
tire you out”! This from an eighty-two- 
year-old. 

“The musical sororities have been 
superb”, she went on, “and there are 
many clubs which send us money—par- 
ticularly the Oklahoma City MacDowell 
Club of Allied Arts, which for twenty 
years has sent us three or four hundred 
dollars a year. 


MacDowell Stamp Planned 


“Then there are so many honors. The 
new MacDowell five-cent postage stamp 
in the series of American composers, for 
instance. They were going to issue it 
from New York, but I pointed out that 
MacDowell’s life was centered mostly 
around Peterborough, so they will issue 
it from there, and that little town is 
thrilled to its marrow! They are going 
to make a special envelope with a tiny 
picture of a colony log-cabin, and I am 
going to autograph each one and they 
will be sold for a dollar apiece”. 

“This is quite a MacDowell year in 
other ways”, remarked the interviewer. 
“We've seen his name frequently in con- 
cert programs”. 

“It has pleased and touched me 
greatly”, she responded. “I was par- 
ticularly happy at the program of Mac- 
Dowell sonatas which young Creighton 
Allen played in New York the other 
day. Do you know, I frankly told him 
when he first came to me with the idea 
that I thought he was crazy—that no 
audience would listen. But he paid no 
attention, and afterwards, when I had 
heard his splendid performance and saw 
the fine commendation he received, I 
was glad I was wrong. 





“BEFORE AND AFTER" 
One of the Cottages at the Colony. Above, 
before the Hurricane. Right, the Devastation 
to the Big Trees Beside It. Far Right, as the 
Cottage Is Today, Ready for Occupancy 
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“Ernest Hutcheson’s performance 
of the Concerto in D Minor with 
the Philharmonic was another oc- 
casion that made me happy, and 
Mr. Barbiroli gave him one of the 
most striking accompaniments I 
have ever heard”. 

“We listened to you on the ‘Pursuit o} 
Happiness’ radio program and you 
played pretty splendidly yourself’, we 
remarked. 

“One tiny piece”, she cried. “I wanted 
to use the time to talk with Carl Carmer, 
one of our colony members, about Peter- 
borough. They asked me to play ‘To 
a Wild Rose’ but I struck”. 

“Is the ‘wastebasket’ story about that 
piece true? we asked. 


A Narrow Escape 


“Well — yes, it really is” —and the 
dear lady giggled a little. “MacDowell 
always wrote a few bars every day for 
technical practice, and he was in the 
habit of crumpling up these exercises 
and throwing them either at the waste- 
basket or the fire. This piece missed 
both goals. I assure you I wasn’t 
snooping around for a masterpiece when 
I found it—I was only trying to clean 
up the room. I liked it, and called it to 
his attention. I don’t need to tell you 
any more”. 

“Are you planning any benefit events 
to raise more funds ?” we asked. 

“No, because with the terrible need 
of the people at war and the efforts to 
help them, I feel that we should not add 
to the burden”, she responded. How- 
ever, we shall go ahead as we always 
have. There are many ways to raise 
money, but I shouldn’t recommend one 
experience I had in that respect. I was 
in a train accident, and not hurt at all, 
but an insurance adjuster insisted that I 


Mrs. MacDowell at 

Work on Reports of 

the MacDowell 

Colony. (Below) At 
the Piano 
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settle for $200 and waive any further 
claim. I did.. The colony got the bene- 
fit—as it did when I won the Pictorial 
Review Prize a few years ago. I am 


but in a good cause, | 





always broke 
think !” 

There are hundreds of people indeed 
who will agree with the doughty cham- 
pion ot an ideal. 

The MacDowell Association was to 
meet in a few days after our talk, Mrs. 
MacDowell told us, and we asked her if 
any successor as president to the late 
Ernest Schelling had been appointed. 
Her face saddened. 

“No”, she said slowly, “and I doubt if 
we can ever fill his place. Who will 
work as hard as he did and give us the 
loyalty and devotion that he always felt 
for the colony? It is a very difficult sit- 
uation, and we shall have to move 
slowly. We have lost one of our best 
friends in Mr. Schelling”’. 

But with her indomitable courage 
and her genius for making friends and 
keeping them, Mrs. MacDowell will un- 
doubtedly find her way out of this diffi- 
culty as she has always surmounted in- 
credible hardships. Her warm hand- 
clasp, the twinkle in her eye and her 
parting smile sent us away with the 
conviction that she will never fail to 
gain friendship and support when she 
needs it, and that the MacDowell Colony 
will continue to exert its quiet and bene- 
ficial influence, not only by virtue of 
its own character but also because of 
the character of the woman who works 
for it. 


QUAINTANCE EATON 
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", . « NOT MERELY A GOOD VOICE, 
BUT A GREAT ONE ...A _ REALLY 
GLORIOUS VOICE... ." 

—Olin Downes, N. Y. Times, Dec. 31, 1939. 


ZINKA 


MILANOY 


Leading 
Dramatic Soprano 
of the 


Metropolitan Opera 

















«. .. unquestionably one of the 





greatest dramatic sopranos of 


” 


| our time... NORMA 


MANON LESCAUT 


CONCERT AUDIENCE HEARS 
THRILLING SINGING — Mme. 
Milanov Proves to Be Best Soprano 
to Appear Here Since Ponselle 


TURANDOT 


", . « thrilling singing was provided by 
Zinka Milanov, dramatic soprano. No such 
soprano has been heard here since the days 
of Rosa Ponselle.'"’ — Springfield Union, 
Springfield, Mass., Jan. 19, 1940. 
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The Overture-Form in the Music of Today 


A Contemporary Composer Discusses Its Possibilities 


—Need of Returning to Classical Medium Felt—The 





By Mario CasTELNUOVO-TEDESCO 


AVING written several Over- 
H tures myself, I have had oc- 

casion to study and thoroughly 
examine the modern possibilities of that 
composition form, and I am a little sur- 
prised to find in the main that it is 
rather neglected by contemporary com- 
posers. 

The Overture form experienced 
strange and different fortunes. Born in 
the seventeenth century with a simple 
character of “introduction” to the instru- 
mental suite on the one hand and to the 
theatrical opera on the other (but we 
shall consider it only from this last 
aspect, and from the other which appears 
later, of “Concert Overture”), it pre- 
served for a long time (almost the entire 
eighteenth century) that “introductory”, 
one can almost say decorative, character : 
musicians concern themselves little with 
the character of the play to follow 
(enough that the music be pleasant and 
sometimes showy and brilliant) and the 
audience worries still less about what 
is to take place on the stage before the 
curtain rises. 

“Dramatic Intentions Before Gluck” 

It is generally to Gluck in his last 
operas that the first “dramatic inten- 
tions” in the Overture are attributed, 
but, truthfully, one can find evident 
traces in several former Italian com- 
posers of the Venetian and Neapolitan 
school. In any case, with Mozart (also 
in his last operas), the Overture ac- 
quired a well-defined dramatic and “in- 
tentional” character (let one think only 
of the ‘Don Juan’ and ‘Le Nozze di 
Figaro’ Overtures), and asso the high- 
est formal splendor, for example, in the 
marvelous “fugued” Overture of ‘Zau- 
berfléte. At the same time the Over- 
ture also acquired, from the formal dif- 
ferences that it had at the beginning 
(of “French Overture”, “Italian Over- 
ture”, and of the “Sinfonia” of the 
Italian opera we shall speak again 
later), that almost definitive “structure” 
that it was to keep, and which almost 
corresponds to the “Sonata form”, or, 
to be more exact, to the form of the first 
movement of the Sonata, and conse- 
quently to the Symphony: (1) a slow 
introduction; (2) the exposition, gener- 
ally of the two principal themes in a 
lively movement; (3) developments; 
(4) recapitulation (of the exposition ) 
and “coda”—that, of course, “grosso 
modo”; and in the “Sinfonia” of the 
Italian opera the part “developments” 
is almost always forgotten, and a simple 
“bridge” substituted between exposition 
and recapitulation. 


The Overture’s “Heroic Period” 
But only in the nineteenth century did 
the Overture attain its greatest splen- 
dor, make its complete expansion, 
finally know its “heroic period”. In the 
nineteenth century, the “Concert Over- 
ture”, also inspired by a theatre work, 


Concert-Overture as a Precise, Organic Form Af- 


fords the Artists Opportunity to Ally Several Arts 


but not necessarily bound to an opera, 
was also begun. Not only does the com- 
poser concern himself with the play to 
follow, but he tries also to give all the 
essential traits (sometimes even in de- 
tail) in the Overture, to condense it, to 
“symbolize” it finally in that unique 
composition, in that triumphant debut. 
Sometimes the Overture acquires more 


V 


— 


importance (and “eternity”) than the 
opera itself: let one think of all the 
Overture attempts of Beethoven for 
‘Fidelio’, of the three ‘Leonores’ and it 
is not sacrilege, I think, today to affirm 
that the Overture of ‘Leonore’ No. 3 is 
worth the entire opera of ‘Fidelio’. Be- 
sides ‘Lenore’, the so precise, so syn- 
thetic, so “masculine” Overtures of 
‘Egmont’ and ‘Coriolanus’ (those in- 
spired by plays but without opera). And 
beside Beethoven, Weber, in full “ro- 
mantic flight” with three Overtures for 
‘Freischtitz’, ‘Oberon’, and ‘Euryanthe’ 
(and one should not forget those more 
modest but interesting ones of ‘Riibe- 
zahl’ and ‘Abu Hassan’). Nor should 
one forget Cherubini, since Beethoven 
admired him. 


Operas Interred, Overtures Survive 


Personally, I have little sympathy for 
the music of my fellow-citizen, but in 
any case there are still Overtures sur- 
viving well-interred operas. With Men- 
delssohn, especially the “Concert Over- 
ture” begins: think of that for ‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’, written at the 
age of eighteen. All the Shakespearean 
enchantment is there (even without the 
other admirable “incidental music” 
composed later); and of ‘Fingals 
Hohle’ (but there are others, like ‘Die 


Schone Melusine’ and ‘Ruy Blas’, that 
I would like to hear more often). On the 
contrary, the Schumann Overtures do 
not add much to his fame, and I do not 
believe the ‘Faust’ Overture reflects the 
grandeur of the dramatic poem of Goethe 
at all. Nor does the ‘Faust Overture’ 
of Wagner. But in any case the Over- 
ture reaches its complete power, its 
highest meaning—I do not dare say its 
“final limits’—with Wagner. ‘Fliegende 
Hollander’, ‘Tannhauser’, ‘Meister- 
singer’, there again are three stages .. . 
and here also I do not think it sacrilege 
to affirm that all ‘“Tannhauser’ and 
‘Fliegende Hollander’ are expressed in 
the Overtures, and one does not always 
feel like hearing the entire operas. One 
cannot say the same of ‘Meistersinger’, 
a masterpiece from one end to the other ; 
in any case, in the Overture (even apart 
from the wonder of construction) there 
is contained all the human, historic, 








and symbolic value of the poem. I 
spoke of “final limits’; beyond that, the 
Overture borders upon the Symphonic 
Poem (a); indeed, at the same epoch 
Liszt and Berlioz inaugurated that new 
form of composition (Berlioz cultivated 
the two forms at the same time; and two 
of his rich and colored Overtures, 
‘Benvenuto Cellini’ and ‘Carnaval Ro- 
main’ survive an opera forgotten a long 
time). The music “breaks the dikes”, 
abandons established forms and relies 
rather upon literary descriptives or upon 
evocative intentions. The Symphonic 
Poem triumphs and seems to have killed 
the Overture: it is the reign of Richard 
Strauss, and on the other side, of the 
Russians and French. One must note, 
however, that the happiest of the sym- 
phonic poems of Richard Straus, ‘Till 
Eulenspiegel’, relies upon the classic 
and well-established form of the Rondo, 
‘Don Quixote’ upon that of the Varia- 
tions; as, later, in their constant di- 
vision into four episodes, the poems of 
Respighi seem to wish to reapproach the 
symphony form. 


The Return to the Concerto 


But even that dazzling “reign” was of 
short duration. A generation, in the 
main, was sufficient to produce a reac- 
tion: the musicians became tired quickly 


of uncertain and fluctuating forms and 
felt the need of returning to classic 
forms, even though refreshed by their 
recent experiences; and I understand 
therm perfectly. What I cannot explain 
is why they returned with so much en- 
thusiasm to the Symphonies and to the 
Concertos (“Concerto Grosso” and Con- 
certo for solo instrument and orches- 
tra) whereas comparatively very few 
Overtures (b) are written today. I 
know that the Symphony, with the dif- 
ference in character of its four tradi- 
tional movements offers composers 
greater possibilities of expression and 
at the same time of technical develop- 
ments. I know (having experimented 
so often myself) that the Concerto for 
solo instrument and orchestra in its 
“dualism” offers possibilities of contrast 
and “dialogue” that seem almost inex- 
haustible. However, the Overture form 
also offers considerable advantages, 
which I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 


Offers Unique Possibility 


First, of the qualities of “form”: of a 
form (as I said elsewhere) well “defined”, 
well balanced yet “synthetic” at the same 
time (in comparison with the often exces- 
sive length of the Symphonies and Con- 
certos: which must be considered, Then 
for the almost unique possibility it offers 
the musician to ally a dramatic, literary, 
or evocative expression to those necessities 
of form, of equilibrium, that all of us feel 
so strongly today; it is perhaps the ideal 
form from this point of view. I know that 
is perhaps the “obstacle” which strikes so 
many prejudices; that is perhaps the cause 
of its actual unpopularity. In this period 
of reaction when music vigorously seeks 
to be “objective”, some musicians do not 
wish to admit having sources of inspira- 
tion (outside of their profound reason- 
ings), especially “exterior” sources. Hav- 
ing wished to explain everything, today 
one prefers to be “hermetic”. Perhaps it is 
modesty, but often, I believe, false mod- 
esty. But all that will also pass; a day 
will come (I believe and hope so), when 
the musician will not blush for having been 
inspired by a drama, a poem, a picture, a 
landscape (even of his own “intimate 
drama”, if “exterior sources” are not de- 
sired) ; and then perhaps Overtures will be 
written again. 


The Overture and Shakespeare 


Let me be clear. I do not wish that 
we write long, laborious useless operas, 
from which only brilliant Overtures sur- 
vive: I wish that Overtures be written, 
but without operas, concert overtures. If 
one’s thought can be condensed in precise, 
organic, expressive form, why dilute it with 
long groping? For me, Shakespeare was 
the attraction. The most profound knowl- 
edge of his theatre; the desire to express 
the emotion I felt from his tragedies and 
comedies, which stimulated me to writing 
Overtures (if I have the time and strength 
I would like to continue in a cycle). Re- 
cently, some Italians were inspired by 
Goldoni (and, this is curious, Italians are 
more often inspired by comedy than by 
tragedy in the Overture). Tomorrow, it 
could be Moliére for the French. And why 


(Continued from page 110) 


(a) Elsewhere I mentioned the ‘Sinfonia’ of 
Italian opera for some formal diversity: and a 
name imposes itself at once: Rossini! whose 
sparkling overtures remain one of the most mar- 
velous manifestations of Italian musical genius. 
At first there showed no great concern with the 
opera’s character, and we know that the Over- 
ture to the ‘Barbiere di Siviglia’ (at least the 
one remaining, since the real one seems to be 
lost), has successively served for three different 
operas. However, when Rossini, in his astonish- 
ing evolution, wrote the Overture to his last 
opera ‘Guillaume Tell’, he also reached the bor- 
ders of the symphonic poem for his dramatic and 
descriptive intentions. 

(b) Do not believe I have torgotten the two 
Overtures of Brahms in the past, nor so many 
others more recent . but it is impossible ta 
mention them all. 
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The Overture-Form in the Music of Today 


(Continued from page 108) 
always find the inspiration in the works of 
the past? Nothing should prevent us from 
finding pretexts in Tchekov, Ibsen, Piran- 
dello, O'Neil, or in poems or novels, as 
well as in dramatic works (Schumann set 
the example in writing an Overture for 
‘Hermann und Dorothea’ of Goethe) (c), 
provided that one be inspired. 

“But”, I shall be asked, “does the Over- 
ture, in its precise and therefore ‘codified’ 
form easily lend itself to the expression 
of all the differences of character, the nu- 
ances of feeling, the succession of events 
that one can find in a play, in a poem?” I 
believe so: the Overture form is well de- 
fined, but at the same time rather supple 
and “elastic” in order to lend itself to a 
number of different interpretations, of vari- 
ous processes. It is worth the trouble to 
analyze it into its elements. First of all, 
aside from that altogether free character 
of the “introduction”, are the two “princi- 
pal themes”, without counting all of the 
secondary elements that can be added. Re- 
member what Vincent d’Indy said in his 
‘Traité de Composition’ of the two essen- 
tial themes of the “Sonata Form”: he calls 
the first “masculine theme” and the second 
“feminine theme” in order to define them, 
and at the same time to emphasize the 
“complementary” reciprocal character, the 
necessary “interdependence”. Naturally, we 
cannot take that literally, but as a sug- 
gestion, as an indication, and I believe we 
can say that in every play (poem or other), 
there are at least two (and sometimes sev- 
eral) characters, essential elements which 
admirably are suited in themselves and in 
their “correlation”, to expression by 
themes: man and woman, good and bad 
(but I do not mean man is good and 
woman bad by that), matter and spirit; in 
short, that sentiment of “reciprocity” and 
“contrast”, which is at the base of all dra- 
matic play, of all poetic work, of each 
human adventure—which is in sum at the 
base of life! 

That for the themes and their exposi- 
tion. Then there is the “developments” 
part, which, as I said, is entirely free and 
lends itself, I dare say, to an infinite quan- 
tity of expressive modifications and tech- 
nical processes. Finally, there is the “re- 
capitulation”, and I know one expects to 
catch me there. “How reconcile”, I shall be 
asked, “the necessity of a “dramatic pro- 
gression”, of a spiritual evolution with that 
“dogma” of repeating a musical period 
which has been heard”? This difficulty can 
be surmounted very well. First, even if 
the recapitulation be considered a _neces- 
sary element of equilibrium, of balance in 
the musical composition, nobody today con- 
siders it strictly, or takes it literally, even 
in the symphony: the same themes are not 
repeated, but are presented “transformed” 
and the overture must do likewise; one 
must transform the themes as characters 
(or relations between characters) are 
transformed in the course of a play, as men 
are transformed by their experiences. 

Let me be permitted a personal citation 
(which may have a purely formal inter- 
est): I should like to illustrate the dif- 
ferent processes I followed in composing 
several of my Shakespearean Overtures, 
while seeking most faithfully to follow the 
poetic and dramatic plot, to express the 
human characters. I would simply like to 
offer several summaries : 

I. Overture to “The Taming of the 
Shrew’—No introduction: distinct and de- 
cisive presentation of the two contrasting 
themes (Katherine and Petruchio) ; devel- 
opments of the “dispute” (parallel to the 
development of the comedy) ; recapitulation 
in slow time; the themes heard as quarrel- 
some and ill-tempered, appear again soft- 
ened, idyllic, in a complete amorous un- 
derstanding. The Overture ends in a smile 
(coda). 

II. Overture to ‘Twelfth Night’—Here I 
did not seek to follow the plot ; I chose two 





(c) And there is not even need to resort to a 
precise detailed subject: we have excellent ex- 
les of Overtures simply called ‘Tragic Over- 
ture’ (Brahms), ‘Overture to a Comedy’, and 
several built upon popular themes of different 
countries; which is also an excellent means of 
exploiting that form of composition. 
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An Illustration of Mr. Castelnuovo-Tedesco's Treatment of Two Contrasting Themes in His Overture to ‘The Taming of the Shrew’: 
the First Theme (A), Is That of Katherine; the Second (B) Petruchio, and (C) the Development of the Dispute Between the Lovers, 
Which Is Parallel to the Development of the Comedy. (G. Ricordi et C., Milan.) 


“characters” (Berlioz did something anala- 
gous when, inspired by ‘Much Ado About 
Nothing’, he composed the Overture of 
‘Beatrice and Benedick’). Slow and rather 
developed introduction, corresponding to 
the dreamy character of Prince Orsino; 
Principal part of the Overture, lively and 
brilliant, evoking the ridiculous figure of 
Malvolio (first theme) and that of the 
“three old gentlemen” (second theme) ; 
developments, with which the theme of the 
introduction mixes and in the course of 
which references appear to the “song of 
the rain” and to the “Galliard’; rather 
short and lively recapitulation (in which 
all the elements mix) ; and, with reference 
to the song of the Clown, coda: this time 
also the Overture ends in a smile. 


‘The Merchant of Venice’ Music 


_ IIL. Overture to ‘The Merchant of Ven- 
ice’-—Here I rather tried to follow the first 
part of the drama (up to the flight of Jes- 
sica). Presentation of the two opposing 
elements; Jewish spirit, Latin spirit; the 
figure of Shylock (Slow introduction), that 
of the Venetian gentlemen (vivo e impe- 
tuoso). The two elements develop in dra- 
matic contrast. Gentle and peaceful mid- 
die part (in almost barcarolle movement) 


represents a Venetian night, the idyl of 
Lorenzo and Jessica; recapitulation of the 
Shylock theme (and of the other, ironical), 
in anguished crescendo, in dramatic pro- 
gression, up to that last heart-rending cry. 
The house is empty, Jessica has fled. 

IV. Overture to ‘Julius Caesar’—Short 
joyous and solemn, Roman introduction 
(the triumph of Caesar), interrupted by the 
sinister cry of the Soothsayer: “Beware 
the Ides of. March”, Exposition, in very 
agitated character (the uneasiness of Cae- 
sar in the night which precedes the as- 
sassination), second sorrowful and_ be- 
seeching theme (Calpurnia, wife of Caesar, 
troubled by forebodings), constantly more 
anguished developments of the “tempest 
night” up to the “poniard stabs”—then 
silence, and very slow recapitulation in a 
funeral march (it is Antony’s oration at 
Caesar’s funeral) lightening little by little 
until the final transfiguration (at the end 
of Antony’s oration, the assumption is com- 
plete—Caesar in Olympus). 

V. Overture to ‘The Winter’s Tale’— 
Simple and tranquil introduction, “come 
una novelletta” (as a tale). Exposition: 
First theme, restless and furious (the jeal- 
ousy of Leontes) ; second theme, sorrow- 
ful and tearful (of innocent Hermione). 


Developments: the themes are transformed 
into a pastoral landscape (“Bohemian Mu- 
sic—Here’s a dance of Shepherds and 
Shepherdesses”—Act III and IV of the 
drama—The Pedlar—Idyl of Florizel and 
Perdita). Sobs (the remorse of Leontes) 
and the grave and solemn recapitulation : 
the resurrection of Hermione, the statue 
which grows alive at the sound of 
music (d). 

I cited these examples only because they 
are close to me, but naturally, we could 
find hundreds quite different and undoubt- 
edly better. That has no importance. My 
aim was only to recall a form somewhat 
neglected by composers today, that of the 
Overture, and its possibilities. And even 
the form has little importance (even 
though it is dear to me for personal 
reasons ) ; every form can be good, if wisely 
cultivated, provided that we open the doors 
to life—provided that we be open to in- 
spiration. 


(d) Let me be permitted to note that the Over- 
ture form, which I have used several times, with 
a slow first part, a middle part in a lively move- 
ment, and a last slow part, also corresponds to 
one of the most ancient Overture forms: ‘The 
French Overture’, as it was used by Lulli: who 
was, besides, a Florentine by birth and a fellow- 
citizen. 
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be Brazilian Cortot'’ came to America un- 
heralded. Instant recognition followed his appear- 
ance with the New York Philharmonic Symphony. 
"Brilliant technique," ‘poetic imagination," "clarity 
of style," "dynamic fire," "his success was instant- 


aneous.” 


Such was the unanimous acclaim of New York's first- 
line critics—a rare tribute to a "new" artist. 


America proudly welcomes this "'bril- 
liant and fiery’ artist from south of 
the Equator. 






































Management: PAUL H. STOES, INC. — 119 WEST 57TH STREET, New York City 
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NEW YORK—Noel Straus, Times. 
“Handsome, dignified, unassuming in manner ... truly serious 
devotee of her art.” 
PARIS—George Mussy, Le Figaro 
“Alice Tully gave vivid interpretations of Fauré and Debussy.” 
CHICAGO—Cecil Smith, Daily News 
“Her singing of these masterpieces (Wolf, Goethe and Morike lieder) 
was deeply penetrating and highly affecting. Her German diction was 
extremely aristocratic.” 
LONDON—The Daily Mail 
“Showed herself to be a sensitive interpreter of German lieder and 
French song.” 


MANAGEMENT: PAUL H. STOES, INC., 119 
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“Miss Tully has a voice of considerable range and richness. Few 
singers can so well sustain the climax of Strauss’ ‘Cecile’.” 


VIENNA—T onfilm, Theatre, Tanz Pie 
“An elegant, worldly, cultivated performer. These same adjectives 
also could be applied to her singing.” 


NEW YORK—F.D.P., Herald-Tribune 


BOSTON—T ranscript. 


“c 


. a voice of considerable volume and expressive ability . . . good 
enunciation.” 


PRAGUE—Deutsche Zeitung Bohemia 


“She is elegant and cuts a fine figure on the concert platform.” 


WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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In complete accord with America’s 

foremost critics, who say of Isaac Stern: 

“Established his title to mature artistry” 

(N.Y. Times, 1939).“A tone wonderfully firm 

and pliant, its color is superb.” (Eugene Stin- 

son, Chicago Daily News, 1940). “Mr. Stern 

will often favor us with his art judging from his stupendous success 

last night.” (Herman Devries, Chicago Herald-American)—Paul H. 

Stoes has the honor to present this brilliant young violinist to the 
American public. 


In recognition of great art, Mr. Stoes firmly believes that the perfect 
sound musicianship, warmth and lusciousness of tone, together with 
vigorous excitement of performance rightly places Isaac Stern “AMONG 
THE MOST IMPORTANT VIOLINISTS NOW TO BE HEARD.” 
—WN. Y. Herald-Tribune, 1939. 


Management: PAUL H. STOES, INC. 
119 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 

















Management: PAUL H. STOES, INC., 119 West 57th Street, New York City 











“IRREPRESSIBLE SCIONTIS’’ —Happy Americans, who, through sheer 


fervency of zeal, have brought delight to concert audiences of two continents. 
Rich in repertoire, especially arranged by world famous composers in tribute to 
“freshness and individuality." The Sciontis are America's finest piano team— 
“ideally suited for the duo art." “Combined enthusiasm, artistry and superb 


technical fluency” mark the THE IRREPROACHABLE SCIONTIS.” 


MANAGEMENT—PAUL H. STOES, INC.—119 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE 


MANHAITIAN TRIO’ 


EUDICE SHAPIRO EDITH SCHILLER VIRGINIA PETERSON 
"Cello 


Violin Piano 


35 Appearances 
Last Season 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, N. Y. C. 
CHAMINADE CLUB, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
CONVENT, N. J. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
MENDELSSOHN GLEE CLUB, N. Y C. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
MYSTIC, CONN. 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
CHAMINADE CLUB, YONKERS, N. Y. 

NEWBURGH, N. Y. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
PORT JERVIS, N. Y. 
PELHAM, N. Y. 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 
PATERSON, N. J. 

NEW LONDON, CONN. 
DURANT, OKLA. 
HUNTSVILLE, TEX. 

AMES, IOWA 
LARAMIE, WYO. 
KEARNEY, NEBR. 

KEUKA PARK, N. Y. 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY, N. Y. 
HOUGHTON, N. Y. 
HIGHLAND PARK, N. J. 
TARRYTOWN, N. J. 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 
LEWISBURG, W. VA. 
JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
DAYTON, VA. 
ORANGEBURG, S. C. 


N. Y. World’s Fair 
13 Weeks—1939 
24 Weeks—1940 


Management: 
PAUL H. STOES, INC. 
119 West 57th Street 


*Formerly 
THE BEAUX ARTS TRIO 
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Management PAUL H. STOES, INC. 
119 WEST 57th STREET, New York City 
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Musical Exploration in Bali 


American Com poser and Traveler Describes 
Native Instruments and Orchestras of Island 


By CoLtiIn McPHEE 


LIKE to remember my first days in 
] Bali, and the bewildering sequence 
of new and incredible experiences 
which made each day so exciting an 
adventure. Exotic scenery, charming 








people, strange and pungent foods, en- 
chanting dancing, and above all the 
music, which day and night wove in a 
magic spell, completed the illusion of 
unreality, of a remote and precious isle 
joyeuse. For a composer seeking new 
scales and new timbres here was para- 
dise, a land or orchestras with strange 
and beautiful instruments, and with a 
rich and highly organized polyphonic 
technic. 

These orchestras (or gamelans, as the 
Balinese call them) consists generally 
of bronze instruthents—metallophones 
of different sizes, gongs and their 
many variants, cymbals and drums. 
Some gamelans may be made up en- 
tirely of xylophones, not unlike the Cen- 
tral American marimbas. Others again 
unite bronze and wooden instruments. 
Flutes are popular with the Balinese, 
and range anywhere from four inches to 
a yard in length. There is a special kind 
of music for almost every different oc- 
casion. And each day seemed to bring 
some new discovery in instrumental 
combination. And so I stayed on and 
on, while the weeks grew to months 
and the months lengthened to years. 


A Musical Chauffeur 


I happened to find as chauffeur a 
young Balinese who, while a rather er- 
ratic driver, was a splendid musician. 
As the time went on he became more 
and more aware of my interest in Bali- 
nese music, and took a personal pride in 
being able to let me know when any- 
thing exceptional in the way of music, 
dance or ceremony was about to take 
place in the district. Many strange 
sights and fantastic rituals were thus 
revealed; one became, as it were, a 
member of a secret society, an initiate to 
an inner world of supernatural forces, 
and gods and demons undreamt of by 
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the passing tourist. And the longer one 
remained in this lovely island the 
broader the field grew, while friends 
rapidly increased in number. 

Now Bali is for its size probably the 
richest place in the world for variety of 
musical instruments. The reason for 
this is that many primitive instruments 
dating from a far-distant past are still 
found in Bali today, together with many 
others which were developed in the 
course of time. And so in Bali we have 
a most unusual heterochronic state, 
where the music of different centuries 
is preserved and played exactly as it 
was in former times. 

Let me take the case of the gamelan 
Gambang, a small and sacred group of 
instruments which plays only for cre- 
mations. This consists of two seven- 
keyed metallophones—a very uncommon 
thing, for most Balinese gamelans 
have a five-note scale—and four gam- 
bangs, a kind of xylophone. These 
gambangs are very unusual for all of 
the East Indies; they are very low, 
and the keys seem to have been arranged 
without any regard for scale sequence; 
these keys are struck with curious 
forked hammers, which are held in 
either hand of the player. In the reliefs 
of the Javanese Panataron temple, which 
dates from the fourteenth century, such 
instruments can be found, identical to 
those in Bali today ; these puzzled arche- 
ologists for a long time, for the Java- 
nese had long since forgotten what they 
were, and it was only when they were 
discovered in Bali that the mystery was 
cleared up. 

Another instrument seen in these re- 
liefs is a primitive type of gong known 
as the réyong; but it still is used in Bali 
today, and is played in the same way, to 
judge from the carvings, as when the 
Javanese temple was built six hundred 
years ago, 


Ancient Instruments Rediscovered 


It was very exciting when one made 
one’s own discoveries in Bali, and came 
across some instrument or ancient form 
of dance whose presence up to that time 
was unsuspected. On one occasion I 
happened to be exploring a rough and 
unfamiliar road in a remote part of the 





An Ankloong, a Rarely Heard Primitive Instrument Discovered by the 
Author at a Temple Festival 








View of a Balinese Temple 


island. The road led over a mountain 
ridge, and as we crossed the top we had 
a sudden magnificent panorama; the 
newly-flooded rice-fields extended in 
glittering terraces on all sides, descend- 
ing to the sea. Far below we could see 
a village with bright banners fluttering 
in the breeze. The faint sound of a 
gong drifted up to us, and it was evi- 
dent that a feast was in progress. 

As the car descended, the sounds of 
music grew more and more distinct, but 
there was a certain quality in this music 
that was barbaric and unfamiliar. We 
entered the village, to find that a feast 
of considerable importance was indeed 
taking place at the main temple. 

A temple feast is a very gay and con- 
fusing affair, in which ritual, music and 
dancing, gambling, eating and drinking 
all seem to be going on at the same time. 
The temple itself is a complex of many 
pavilions and shrines, set out in different 
courtyards, and it is quite the usual 
thing for several things to be taking 
place at the same time in different parts 





of the temple. This particular celebra- 
tion was no exception. The air was 
filled with complicated sound; several 
gamelans were playing, all at the same 
time, in the various courts, and the 
clash of the different scales created a 
polytonal atmosphere that recalled 
Coney Island. 

As one went from court to court one 
got fascinating glimpses of Balinese 
life. One place was crowded with 
women and young girls, coming and go- 
ing, bearing on their heads magnificent 
offerings of fruit and flowers. In an- 
other court a priest was praying in a 
vibrant and monotonous voice, ringing 
his bell from time to time. And as dusk 
fell, a procession of young girls, bearing 
incense, wine and holy-water, entered 
the gates in double file. Their heads 
were decked with jasmine, gardenias 
and orchids; they were clothed in long 
trailing skirts, while their breasts were 
wrapped in swathes of gold brocade. 
They danced with simple, hieratic ges- 

(Continued on page 263) 





A Gambang, a Kind of Xylophone Which Is Struck by the Player with 
Curious Forked Hammers 
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< . ° ar . . . . . 
One of the .most thrilling and dramatic performances the writer has been 


privileged to hear. The audience was beside itself with enthusiasm.” 





























Dramatic Soprano 

METROPOLITAN 
OPERA 

ASSOCIATION 


In Recital 
“TRULY GREAT SINGING” 


New York Town Hall Debut—Nov. 12, 1939 
“One of the most interesting song recitals 
in months. A dramatic singer of exceptional 


individuality. She carries this quality domi- 
natingly into the concert room.” 


Olin Downes—New York Times 
“The songs came glowingly to life.” 


Oscar Thompson—New York Sun 


LOS ANGELES—ALL SIBELIUS CONCERT 
Dec. 29, 1939 


“Rose Pauly imbued the Sibelius songs 
with the sombre, haunting beauty that is in 
the music. She is a superb musician.” 

Isabel Morse Jones—Los Angeles Times 


Now Booking for 
Concert, Opera, Radio 
Season 1940-41 


OLIN DOWNES—New York Times 
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SOLOIST WITH 


New York Philharmonic Symphony Chicago Symphony 
Boston Symphony Cleveland Orchestra 
Philadelphia Orchestra Cincinnati Symphony 


Kansas City Symphony 






Concert Management 


ALBERT MORINI 


119 West 57th Street 
New York City 
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GEORGE LAPHAM 


An Outstanding American Tenor 





“First honors went to the tenor, George Lapham. His 
voice, style and good musicianship make him a real artist.” 


—Sun Telegraph, Pittsburgh, Pa—J. Fred Lissfelt. 


“Tenor George Lapham, with firm voice, fine diction, 
authoritative presentation, sang his part with distinction.” 
—Pittsburgh, Pa., Press—Ralph Lewando. 


“Mr. Lapham displayed a voice of considerable power .. . 
sang with a dramatic feeling and intensity unusual in 
Oratorio presentations.” — Hartford, Conn. — Hartford 
Courant. 








Re-engaged for the Philadelphia Bach Festival, May 3rd 
and 4th. 

Fifteen Oratorio appearances thus far this season with 
twelve more yet to be fulfilled. 


Engaged as soloist at the Pennsylvania State Federation 
of Music Clubs, Pittsburgh, Pa., week of May 6th. 








NOW BOOKING FOR SEASON 1940.41 
FOR CONCERT AND ORATORIO 


Concert Management 


ALBERT MORINI — 119 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 



































DOROTHY 0 R _ QO — 


“The Perfect L ype of Concert Artist” 


An American Soprano Whose Con- 
cert Tours In Europe And The United 
States Are Remarkable For The Spon- 
taneous Critical Acclaim She Has 

Received. 


‘Charming,’ ‘Captivating,’ ‘Brilliant,’ ‘Intelligent’ 


Available For Concert, Opera, Oratorio, And Radio 
Now Booking Season 1940-1941 


Concert Management: 


ALBERT MORINI 
119 West 57th Street 
New York City 















































THE EXCITING ALL DUET PROGRAM 
ELEANOR HALL 


STEELE ~ CLOVIS 


SOPRANO TENOR 


DUET RECITALISTS 
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“ONE OF THE GREATEST MUSICAL EVENTS OF THE SEASON” 


LOUIS AUBER, Le Journal, Paris, 1939 


FIVE CONCERT TOURS OF EUROPE . . . 1934—1939 REPEAT PERFORMANCES BY POPULAR DEMAND 


Soloists with the “THEY TOOK THE AUDIENCE BY STORM.” 


Minneapolis Journal 
ORCHESTRE SYMPHONIQUE de PARIS ~<iiecaiiiehienetin tiiiae tan: ibaa ne’ 
BUDAPEST CONCERTVEREIN Chicago Tribune 


OSLO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA “DELIGHTFUL ENTERTAINMENT.” 
New York Sun 


HAARLEM PHILHARMONIC “REALLY FINE SINGING—AN EVENING OF RARE 
WARSAW SYMPHONY ENJOYMENT.” 
AVRO. AMSTERDAM New York Journal American 





STEELE-CLOVIS devote themselves to the great duet song literature from classic, romantic, 
and modern sources. Duets of SCHUBERT, SCHUMANN, BRAHMS, HAYDN, DONIZETTI, 
; RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, DUPARC, and STEFFANI are an intrinsic part of their program. 


Their new works for duet include songs of KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, FANNIE 
CHARLES DILLON, DAVID GUION, BROOKS SMITH, HARRY T. BURLEIGH, “THREE 
SHAKESPEREAN DUETS” of CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO, and “THE ELEMENTS” of 
DARIUS MILHAUD. 















Now Booking Season 1940-1941 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ALBERT MORINI 


119 West 57th Street New York City 
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“She Is Extraordinary” 


PARIS (Herald-Tribune) 


NEW YORK 
» » 'A magnetic personality” 
New York Times 
» » Genuine virtuosity.” 
New York Sun 
CHICAGO 
» » °A most extraordinary artist.” 
Chicago American 
BOSTON 
» » — Particularly beautiful tone.” 
Boston Globe 
DETROIT 


» » © Genuine artist.” 
Detroit News 








LONDON 
» » © Elegant style.” 


THE HAGUE 
» »  °Enraptured audience.” 


ZURICH 
» » —Magnificent.” 


OSLO 
» » A joy and delight.” 


Soloist With Leading Orchestras 


Orchestre Symphonique, Paris: World Premiere Darius Milhaud’s “Fantaisie Pastorale” 
Warsaw Symphony: Mozart “Coronation Concerto” 
Vienna Philharmonic: Grieg Piano Concerto 
Budapest Concertverein: Cesar Franck’s “Symphonic Variations” 


Holland: Mozart “Coronation” Concerto, 
Grieg Concerto and Liszt E flat 


Detroit Symphony Orchestra: Franck’s “Symphonic Variations” 








To Introduce Darius Milhaud’s 
New Piano Concerto ‘Fantaisie Pastorale’” 


In This Country 


BOOKING NOW AND SEASON 1940-1941 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT ALBERT MORINI 


119 West 57th Street, New York PI ANI te) | 
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1;—RETURN Of 


RUGGIERO RICG] 


‘““One of the Handful of Great Living Violinists’’ 
Samuel Chotzinoff 











“Tt has been little more 
than a decade since this 
San Francisco boy, then a 
child too small, it seemed, 
to hold a full-sized violin 
under his chin, startled the 
country with the vivid 
drama of his art. 


Before he was 10 years 
of age he had the faculty 
to command the attention 
of his listeners with the 
first tone he played, and to 
hold it and warm it to sym- 
pathy and quicken it to 
enthusiasm. ‘That power 
still is his in greater meas- 
ure, perhaps, than is pos- 
sessed, at the moment, by 
any other virtuoso. 


His success was imme- 
diate and overwhelming. 
There were so many re- 
calls one lost count.” 


Glenn Dillard Gunm 
WASHINGTON HERALD, 1939 


Now Booking Season 1940-41 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ALBERT MORIN] 119 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Earl Maiman 


Pianist 





“Beethoven sonata was poetry itself.” 


Budapest Pester Hirlap 


“Played with Mephisto fire.” 


The Hague Het Vaderland 


“His technic is extraordinary to such an 
extent—so gigantic in its scope—that it is 
very seldom, perhaps for the first time 
within the frontiers of our country, that 
anyone has played Liszt as he did.” 


Poland Kurger Polski 








Now Booking Season 1940-41 








Concert Management: 


ALBERT MORINI 


119 West 57th Street 


New York City 














KATE KEITH 


Chield 


Soprano 





Youth, Charm, And An 
Exceptional Voice 
Make Her 
Recitals Sheer Delight 


NEW YORK POST: 


"A fine Sensitiveness for the Presentation of 
Lieder." 








NEW YORK TIMES: 
"Sweet Quality of Voice, Refinement of 
Feeling." 


NEW YORK SUN: 
"A Voice of Particularly Good Texture." 








Soloist, Ann Arbor Music Festival 
Now Booking— 1940-41 








Concert Management: 


ALBERT MORINI 


119 West 57th Street 
New York City 
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oA4 New Name Destined to Make Musical History — — 


CONTRALTO 


MULUMUUULLULVLOUUUUUARUNTUAULLU LULU LULL 


A Consummate Artist— One of the Finest 
Contralto Voices of Our Time: This is the 
Unanimous Opinion of Leading Musical 
Authorities. 


“Her voice ts a true contralto of rich, dark and 


beautiful timbre.” 


New York Times 


“Extraordinary range, brilliant and lusciously 
warm, beautifully colored, leaving nothing to be 


desired.” 
Masbode Holland, The Hague 
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Available for Concert- Opera-Oratorio-Radio 





Concert Management: 


ALBERT MORINI 


119 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Now Booking 
Season 1940-1941 
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A Half Century of Opera at the Metropolitan 


(Continued from page 15) 
$5,000 a ‘sing’, and had got it. 

Well, Sembrich could bide her time; 
she was only twenty-five and Patti 
forty. I remember well her return to 
the Metropolitan, first in concert, with 
my best ‘Casta Diva’. Nor shall I ever 
forget her farewell to it. when she felt 
that it was better to be through than 
finished. Never have I witnessed such 
an outpouring of affection in that house. 
Sembrich was more than a great singer 
and a musician of parts; she was a per- 
sonality who had a way of endearing 
herself to opera-goers. 


The Seven German Seasons 


A long, long way back from this, the 
seven years of opera in German that 
followed the disastrous Abbey season in 
Italian. But what is chronology when 
memories crop up thick and fast? Those 
seven years were my ‘golden age’ of 
opera; I was young and Richard Wag- 
ner had me tight in his grip. The grand 
climax was the American premiére of 
‘Tristan und Isolde’. I smile now when- 
ever there is mention of the score hav- 
ing a ‘cut’ record at the Metropolitan ; 
For what in the world could have been 
omitted that night I stood on my feet 
until well-nigh half-past one? The 
baignoires having been sent into the dis- 
card long before, standees had as good 
a break as now. I chanced to be on the 
dying side and therefore saw better than 
most in the crowded house the vivid ex- 
posure of Tristan’s wound by Albert 
Niemann, that became a nine days’ won- 
der in the way of a shock. I did not 
mind; there were bigger things to think 
of that evening. Niemann himself, for 
one; he was fifty-five then, and rather 
big of body, but he was still a top rank 
artist. His Florestan was also a strik- 
ing portrait; his Ferdinand Cortez less 
so. 


Materna and Lilli Lehmann 

There were ‘giants’ in those days. 
No less among them was Amalie Ma- 
terna, whom, with Niemann and Cam- 
panini I had heard in the Theodore 
Thomas festival of 1880—all in the 
cause of Wagner. When Materna came 
on in ‘Die Walkiire’ I could easily see 
whv Wagner exulted over finding his 
Briinnhilde for Bayreuth. But I think 
a prospectively greater one was in the 
offing, meaning in the river depths of 
the original ‘Ring’ when Lilli Lehmann 
was a Rhine-maiden. Better as to voice 
and far more pleasing to the eye 
than Materna, she dominated the 
German period. She triumphed in the 
three ‘evenings’ of the ‘Ring’, in “Tristan 
und Isolde’ and in ‘Norma’, the title 
role of which she deemed more difficult 
than the three Briinnhildes rolled into 
one. She was a lovely Sulamith in 
‘Die Konigin von Saba’ which had 
fifteen »erformances in a single season, 
and she further distinguished herself in 
such varied roles as Euryanthe in the 
Weber opera, Irene in ‘Rienzi’, Vivi- 
anne in ‘Merlin’, and Donna Anna in 
‘Don Giovanni’. 

Max Alvary, the Adolar to her Eury- 
anthe and the first in the line of singers 
in the role of Loge at the Metropolitan, 
has an important niche in my memory 
as the only Siegfried to look the part. 
He was the very personification of the 
handsome, well proportioned son of the 
forest. And along with it all he could 


sing. Oddly enough, one of his roles, 
Alvarez in 
pretty close to his own name. 


‘Ferdinand Cortez’, ran 
Eventu- 


ally he rose to Tristan at the Metropolli- 
tan; but this was for the debut of Rosa 
Sucher, with the visiting Damrosch 
forces. I wish I could stop with praise 
for the admirable Alvary; his becoming 
a matinee idol at thirty went to his head 
and he too soon passed out of sight here 
and at forty was dead and gone. 
Fischer, First American Sachs 
Emil Fischer, also outstanding in the 
epoch which brought the Wagner list 
at the Metropoliton up to ten and laid 
the firm foundation for the present sta- 
ble state of things Wagnerian there, has 
Hans Sachs as his monument. He was 
the kindly old Nuremberger himself to 






Needed 
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He 


an unforgettable degree, this in the first 
season of ‘Die Meistersinger’, when 
there were eight performances of it. Au- 
guste Kraus, who married Anton Seidl, 
was the early Eva and a good average 
one. Fischer was by no means a one- 
part singer; he was a pillar of strength 
in an excellent company. 

Some of us thought that Putnam Gris- 
wold would one day be a Hans Sachs of 
Fischer calibre. He had a grand voice, 
a sense of acting and the likeable per- 
sonality to lend itself particularly to the 
role of the cobbler. Although he hailed 
immediately from Berlin, where he was 
a Court singer with Geraldine Farrar, 
he was as American as they make them. 
He was of the seventh generation from 
Michael Griswold, an English settler in 
Connecticut around 1640. When his 
untimely end came the German Emperor 
sent a wreath of lilies to the funeral, no 
mere conventionality, I am sure. I am 
the more sure because, only a few years 
ago, Wilhelm II wrote to one of the 
Griswold family from Doorn that he re- 
called Putnam most pleasantly as both 
man and singer. He particularly ad- 
mired him, he said, in ‘Lohengrin’. 


A Tempest in a Teapot 
Not forgetting Marianne Brandt, a 





big artist who showed a small streak 
when she wanted the role of Leonore in 
‘Fidelio’ all to herself. Lehmann had 
her idea, too; result a tempest in a tea- 
pot, managerial foot down and—alterna- 
tion in the role. Of the race of giants, 
Brandt was a remarkable artist in the 
sub-soprano field. 
Caruso, the Unique 

Enrico Caruso, to come down to the 
present century, I cannot think of with- 
out an added touch of sadness. For my 
last remembrance of him is in that per- 
formance of ‘L’Elisir d’Amore’ at 


Brooklyn’s Academy of Music which 
sounded his death knell. 


It seemed as 





A bove— 
Emil Fischer 


as Hans Sachs 


Left— 
Emil Fischer 


as Fischer 


if those of us far enough down in front 
to see the great tenor slip, one after 
another, blood-stained handkerchiefs 
down the village well, could not bear 
another minute when the curtain merci- 
fully fell on the first act—to stay down. 
What a tragedy of opera, this beginning 
of the end of a unique figure in opera! 
Patti, Sembrich, Caruso—they come 
only one of a kind. 

Strange as it may seem now, Caruso 
did not take the town by storm when he 
made his debut in ‘Rigoletto’; Maria 
Jeritza, in a later year, hit it off better, 
immediately, so far as attendance is 
concerned. My recollection is that it 
was not until his tenth and last appear- 
ance that season that the house was 
crowded. But, like Sembrich, his day 
came, and a good long one. I remem- 
ber him for that; but I see him also 
among the standees at the back of the 
house when a Wagner music drama was 
on. He liked to do that. And he liked 
to be boyish. Not only his voice but his 
jolly self is missed. 

And Nellie Melba—her one off eve- 
ning, or was it an evening off? A noted 
associate, one story goes, suggested that 
she sing in ‘Siegfried’, meaning the 
Voice of the Forest Bird. How won- 





derful, she thought, meaning the duet 
that follows Brtinnhilde’s awakening. 
Pretty terrible, was the reaction around 
town when the news came out that the 
Australian diva was going to have her 
way. It was a wrong-headed move, de- 
cidedly. Nevertheless, I think there was 
too much of a pother about it. After 
all, such a voice as Melba’s could not 
throw ‘Siegfried’ out of joint; that 
music drama has had much worse jolts. 

Emma Calvé, of the same period, was 
the best Carmen in my memory. She 
did not seem to step out of the pages of 
the Prosper Mérimée novel as realistic- 
ally as two others; she rather glorified 
the cigarette factory worker. But this is 
a not uncommon opera custom and for 
all that she was Carmen in voice and 
action. That she could be realistic she 
showed plainly enough in ‘La Navar- 
raise’. Calvé I should call the finest 
Margherita, in both ‘Faust’ and ‘Mefis- 
tofele’, and Ophélie in ‘Hamlet’ the 
Metropolitan has seen. 

The Worst Carmen 

The worst Carmen at this house? 
They were four to my mind; but I shall 
say Patti. Naturally her incomparable 
voice was a joy in any opera; she was 
simply out of her element, as she was 
when I heard her make a stab at 
‘Lakmé’. Oh yes, she did; I was there! 
Patti was extraneous at the Metropoli- 
tan. She made her debut there as a 
spectator at the big Abbey benefit; I 
can see her now sitting in a box, with 
those sparkling eyes that bewitched so 
prettily when she sang Zerlina or Ros- 
ina. Patti sang at the Metropolitan in 
many operas, but always as an outsider. 
She lacked, more’s the pity, Sofia 
Scalchi of the velvety voice in the 
‘Semiramide’, ‘Marta’ and ‘Linda 
di Chamouni’ duets to revive the Acad- 
emy of Music furore over them. 
Scalchi was a link with the great Mario; 
at twenty-one she had been the Leon- 
ora in ‘La Favorita’ at his farewell. 

Jean de Reszke, who looked out on 
many empty seats when he sang Rod- 
rigue in ‘Le Cid’, was a singer quite 
apart. A consummate artist, he had 
more than a refinement of voice and 
style; he had a glamorous presence often 
suggestive of eternal youth. This was 
my earliest impression of him in ‘Faust’, 
in London in 1887. I little dreamed 
then that he was destined to become an 
outstanding Wagnerian singer, nor that 
the future held in store the same thing 
for Lillian Nordica, his Marguerite, that 
evening. 

There are those who think that oper- 
etta has no place on the grand opera 
stage. Maybe not. All the same I have 
far pleasanter memories of ‘Die Fleder- 
maus’, ‘Der Zigeunerbaron’, ‘Boccaccio’ 
and ‘Donna Juanita’ than of the ‘Diana 
von Solange’ of Queen  Victoria’s 
brother-in-law, ‘Asrael’, ‘Der Vasall 
von Szigeth’ and ‘The Polish Jew’. In 
‘Die Fledermaus’, the Rosalinde of Sem- 
brich impressed me more than the ag- 
gregation of principals who obliged 
Heinrich Conried by appearing in the 
ball scene, and the ‘Boccaccio’ of Jer- 
itza was a notable piece of work in true 
operetta form. 

Spectacular Operas 

Nor am I one to hold lightly the pomp 
and circumstance of opera. I like to 
recall the spectacular of the spectacular 
at the Metropolitan. Such splendor did 
not save ‘Ferdinand Cortez’, with all its 

(Continued on page 138) 
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Memories of Masters of the Bow 


(Continued from page 17) 
during the succeeding eight pages than 
he had during the preceding tour. 


Hungarian Concerto Described 


[ may here comment that the con- 
certo has sixty-three pages of piano 
score, thirty-one for the violin, and that 
properly interpreted, this work takes 
fifty minutes and no less! Apart from 
its highly original way of writing for 
the violin, it requires extraordinary 
physical and nervous endurance because 
of its vehemence of accents, glissandi 
octaves, stretches, and a kind of repeat- 
ed figuration of three notes—all of which 
can very easily tie the player’s hand in 
cramps. It is yet, in my opinion, the 
most unviolinistic work created by a 
violinist and its technique is the twin 
to the Brahms Concerto, which it pre- 
ceded by at least a quarter of a century. 
In this work Joachim has documented 
for all time the greatness of his 
musicianship and given a portrait of 
his gigantic personality as a violinist 
and man of noble sincerity. This, to 
me, autobiographical masterpiece, cre- 
ated in his early twenties (if I correctly 
recall), is one so individualistic, so tax- 
ing of every resource of the player, 
that I have not the slightest fear of 
contradiction in claiming that no violin- 
ist living, however great, would under- 
take a performance of it, uncut, without 
fear and intensive preparation, for it 
is the kind of violin-technique which 
requires refurbishings so that it does 
not “go out of the fingers” entirely: and 
the nervous expenditure is greater than 
that needed for an entire recital plus 
encores. 

There are yet other factors which 
have driven this unique work into ob- 
livion; only the violinist can realize 
what extraordinary fiddle-problems the 
performer is grappling with, which 
have no particularly exciting effect on 
the audience. Added to which, the 
orchestration is drab and undramatic 
and is, in my judgment, in many spots, 
down-right bad! 


Personal Characteristics 


There was great calmness in Joachim 
and though he was then an old man, 
his voice was deep and vibrant, though 
without any enthusiasm. When I fin- 
ished the first movement, he rose from 
the piano-bench and asked: ““Mogen Sie 
Tee?” to which I bowed my thanks. 
He rang for the servant, ordered her 
to prepare tea and bring it in and, 
turning to me, added, “Until then you 
can have played the slow movement.” 
That terminated, we went to the ad- 
joining room and had tea while he asked 
me many questions. He didn’t smoke, 
nor did I, in those days. I soon no- 
ticed he had a habit of raising and 
lowering his eyeglasses while observing 
or talking to me and I asked him 
whether he still spoke Hungarian. He 
answered that he had so completely for- 
gotten it that he no longer understood 
a single word of it, and in this he was 
not unlike Liszt and many others. He 
wanted to know how I had come to 
know Ysaye and I told him that I had 
been living in London, in the home of 
an old friend and colleague of his, René 
Ortmans, who ran a sort of chamber- 
music school in his house, and that, as 
Ysaye and many other artists came there 
often, I had many times had the privi- 
lege of playing quartets and piano quin- 


tets with him, sometimes as violist to 
Ysaye’s leadership and at others as first 
violinist with Ysaye taking the viola 
part. I told him furthermore that | 
had always wanted to study with Ysaye 
and that he finally told me that in the 


summer, when he was through with his_ 


endless concerts and travels, I could come 
to the small village in Belgium where 
he went (Wideumont, I think, was its 
name) and then “on verra.” I had gone 
and spent many weeks there, during 
which time I played for Ysaye once... 
many hours on end and parts of at least 
a half-dozen concerti, to which he sup- 
plied fabulously complete accompani- 
ments with his fiddle tucked under his 
chin! The rest of the time, Ysaye went 
fishing, while in the evenings he demon- 
strated extraordinary gifts in acting 
out charades with his family and friends 
and a few other fiddlers who were hang- 
ing around in hopes of doing some 
serious work. 


Joachim’s Advice About Careers 


With exultation I asked him when I 
could have the honor to begin work 
with him and his answer was: “Das 
ist ausser aller Frage! Ich habe Ihnen 
schon einmal gesagt, Sie sind ein 
Kerl—ein ganz Kolossaler! Ausserdem, 
als Schiiler kann ich Sie tiberhaupt nicht 
annehmen, denn Privatim darf ich 
keinen Unterricht erteilen, und Sie in 
meine Klasse aufnehmen? Tya, du 
lieber Gott! da gehéren Sie garnicht 
hinein, denn ein Geiger wie Sie schon 
sind, der soll ‘was von sich horen 
lassen—und was Ihnen noch fehlt, das 
bringt das Leben schon mit sich und die 
Erfahrungen im Offentlichen Spielen 
und Karriersentwicklung. Nein, nein, 
gehen Sie nur Ihrer Laufbahn entgegen. 
Sie werden sich sicherlich durch 
schlagen!” (“That is quite impossible. | 
have already told you that you are a 
talented fellow — extraordinarily so. 
Furthermore, I cannot accept you as a 
student in any case, for I am not al- 
lowed to teach privately, and as for tak- 
ing you into my class? Tya, du lieber 
Gott! you wouldn’t fit there at all, for 
a violinist such as you already are should 
let the world hear of him—and the 
things you lack will come with life itself 
and experience in public performance 
and the development of your career. No, 
no, go ahead and follow your career 
—you will make your way, have no 
fear!”) I could scarcely express my joy 


and gratitude, yet begged him to try to 
realize that since earliest childhood it 
had been one of my great ambitions to 
some day be worthy of the privilege of 
studying with him and now that I was, 
at last, in his presence and encouraged 
by his high praise, would he not tell me 
what there was about my playing that 
he did not like? He answered: “I’ve 
told you twice what I think of you as 
a fiddler. Apart from which, you are 
endowed with a warm, musical nature 
and fiery temperament. Your phantasy 
leads you once in a while to rubatos, and 
in the slow movement, here and there, 
you did things with which I am not 
completely in accord—wenn auch die 
Paar Stellen, hie und da, mir nicht direkt 
misfallen haben.” I jumped, ere he had 
terminated, to fetch the music, and re- 
turning to the table, requested him to 
indicate the places, but he interrupted 
with “nicht jetzt.” As 1 saw no other 
opportunity I begged “Aber, verehrter 
Meister”, but he returned impatiently 
“Nein, nein—nicht jetzt. Jetzt hab’ ich 
den Bauch voller Musik”, which in 
plain English means “Now I’ve got a 
bellyful !” 


His Musical Prejudices 


He thereupon asked me what I 
played—what was my repertoire. My 
exact answer was: “Tya, verehrter 
Meister, ich glaube dass ich ohne irgend- 
welche falsche Bescheidenheit behaupten 
darf, dass ich tiberhaupt Alles spiele !” 
(Tya, honored Master, I believe I may 
claim to say, without the slightest mock- 
modesty, that I play, just simply, every- 
thing!) “H’m”, he grunted amusedly, 
“everything! What do you call every- 
thing?” And as the names came to me, 
offhand, I answered, with a vague ges- 
ture, “Saint-Saéns, Lalo, Vieuxtemps, 
Wieniawski”. ‘Kenn’ ich nicht”, he in- 
terrupted, “aber sagen Sie ’mal, spielen 
sie das Konzert von Brahms?” That 
“don’t know them” had so startled and 
infuriated me that I answered his ques- 
tion with a curt “Nay!”, which in Ger- 
man is slang for “nein”. Whereupon 
he haughtily said, “Na, dann sagen Sie 
‘mal, Menschenskind, was spielen Sie 
denn eigentlich?!” Speechless, I stared, 
hurt and disillusioned. It was futile to 
wish I might have disbelieved my ears, 
but inside me the shock was real, for 
with one blow the god had fallen from 
his pedestal and lay in shattered frag- 
ments all around and within me. 


THE JOACHIM QUARTET 


With Joachim 


(Left) Are Seen Robert Hausmann, Emanuel Wirth and Carl Halir 


might have answered: “Bach, Beetho- 
ven, Brahms, Bruch, Corelli, Mozart, 
Viotti” and through another dozen 
names (or even the entire alphabet, 
starting with Alard and ending with 
Zarzycki), but I had, somehow in- 
stinctively, answered with the names of 
violinist-composers, for I have always 
considered Saint-Saéns and Bruch “vio- 
lin-composers” through the immense in- 
fluence of Sarasate and his actual col- 
laboration in their compositions for the 
violin. Thus for Joachim to have put 
his old colleagues Vieuxtemps and 
Wieniawski aside with a “don’t know 
them”, meaning “don’t recognize them 
in music”, was an insult to gods whom 
[ revered and shall worship to the end 
of my days! 

Joachim, of course, like most great 
personalities, had his prejudices and 
hatreds and I must say that I respected 
his convictions albeit without admiring 
them, for he was consistent in these, to 
the end of his days. In his early youth 
he broke friendship with Liszt because 
he could not see the ““Tendenzen-musik” 
to which the latter was inclining, and 
when, on his seventy-fifth birthday, a 
group of his pupils presented him with 
the full-size orchestral score of ‘Die 
Walktre’ and had the three volumes 
gorgeously bound in green with a dedi- 
cation and their names in gold-letter- 
ings, this septuagenarian sat down and 
wrote each of the sixteen admirers a 
long-hand letter in which he forbade 
them to come within his presence be- 
cause of the affront they had given him, 
knowing his hatred of Wagner. 


The “German School” of Joachim’s Day 


Something horrible and devastating 
had happened and I felt that, inevitably, 
the interview was at an end, while in- 
wardly I rejoiced that my path, what- 
ever it might become, lay in a direction 
away from that of Joachim. It was not 
to learn the “German School” of violin- 
playing that I had come to him, for I 
had never been able to admire either 
their tone-production, their inartistic 
and matter-of-fact fingerings, their re- 
volting slides by which, in changes of 
position, the auxiliary note was always 
aud.ble (this crutch-and-pulley by which 
they finally got from one place to an- 
other) the remnants of a Spohr tradi- 
tion of slow “vibrato” in which the 
oscillations were almost counted. As to 
the so-called “German School” in mat- 
ters of phrasing and bowing, I never 
could view the latter with anything but 
ridicule, for everything was calculated 
from the wrist and even from the finger- 
tips of the right hand. The arm was 
held close to the body and the ideal way 
to attain this was to practice with a 
book (the thinner and smaller, the bet- 
ter) under one’s arm. Thus the four 
strings presented four platforms at dif- 
rent angles, and grace, legato and suav- 
ity were as absent from the melodic line 
as they were to the beholder of such 
exhibitions. This “practicing with a 
book under one’s arm” is no invention 
with the aim to ridicule, and in stating 
the simple summing-up of that school, 
in which thousands (once) believed, the 
many detrimental things are unavoid- 
ably and immediately apparent. It was 
not the school that I had wanted, but 
the guidance, the advice and the contact 
with such a great personality as Joachim, 
and this, evidently, was not to be. 

However, there was yet something 


(Continued on page 138) 
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CONCERT MANAGEMENT VERA BULL HULL 
Presents 


ARTHUR 





“Each 


PIANIST 
In His 
Own Right” 


W orld-Telegram 


BERYL 


' LOESSER »w RUBINSTEIN 


Distinguished Pianists in Duo-Recital 


“It is doubtful if 
any have given a 
more satisfying or 
profound exhibi- 
tion of combined 
musicianship” 


Journal & American 


UNANIMOUSLY ACCLAIMED AS 
“One of the most enjoyable two-piano recitals of the season.” 
TOWN HALL, NEW YORK, JAN. 23, 1940 


“Arthur Loesser and Beryl Rubinstein, each an important pianist in his own right, 
gave convincing proof of collaborative virtuosity at Town Hall. 


“Although piano teams have been sprouting mushroom-like in the last few seasons, 
there is always room for a partnership of the Loesser-Rubinstein class. They play as 
one, phrase as one and mark time as one. In short, they make an ideal fusion ticket.” 

N. Y. World Telegram, Pitts Sanborn 


“Though the reason for the formation of most two-piano teams remains a secret 
between the players, one was not puzzled by the impulse that prompted Arthur Loesser 
and Beryl Rubinstein to give a recital in Town Hall. It was the genuine identity of 
purpose, the pervasive similarity of feeling that animated their playing. 

“In a season when two-piano recitals have been frequent, one is almost inclined to 
wonder what a pair of performers must do to establish superiority in a field peopled by 
so many generally able ensembles. The answer as elucidated by Loesser and Rubinstein 
last night, was almost childishly simple. It was merely to perform such a work as the 
Mozart F major sonata (Koechel 497) with caressing tone, deftly molded phrases, and 
thorough musical sincerity. To this the players added a community of emotional response 
that justified the labor, long years ago of Carl Reinecke, whose transcription was used. 

“Though the performance of the superb B flat andante in this sonata was an enviable 
interpretative peak, the players approached it in other works. One of them was the 
Schubert ‘Rondo Brillante’ the proper note of wistfulness was established at the outset, 
and beautifully sustained.” N. Y. Sun, Irving Kolodin 

“The spontaneity and general excellence of their playing was no surprise to those who 
have known them as recitalists. The performance of the opening duettino was gracefully 
precise and phrased with uncommon care and was particularly fine. In all their playing 
they displayed a talent for team-work and a thorough mastery of the endless problems 
which confront duo-pianists.” N. Y. Post 


“Their merits as soloists guaranteed a certain excellence in their collaboration. Last 
night they were faithful to their reputation, playing with an expected proficiency and 
musicianship.” N. Y. Times 


“It is doubtful if any have given a more satisfying or profound exhibition of combined 
musicianship than last evening’s artists. The pace was immediately set in Mozart's 
Duettino Concertante. The work was invested with plangent tone quality, brilliant 
fingering, lightness and speed and an artful weaving of the parts. 


“In the F Major Sonata, also by Mozart, the music was communicated with skill and 
a well-fabricated interpretation, disclosing rare discernment in expression and musicianly 
penetration. 


“Schubert’s Rondo Brillante and Schumann’s Andante with variations afforded the 
pianists grateful opportunities to illustrate their technical powers and to reveal a broad 
palette in tonal tints. 


“A large audience gave deserved applause for a delightfully presented program.” 
N. Y. Journal & American, Grena Bennett 


“A new and excellent piano duo. Surpassing their individual attainments were the 
surety and elan that marked their combined playing. 


“Mr. Loesser’s sparkling initiative emerged to good advantage in his treatment of the 
first piano parts, whice Mr. Rubinstein’s more reticent approach provided an admirable 
foil in tone and in style. 


“Beryl Rubinstein’s suite for two pianos impressed with its deft construction and 
frequent rhythmic interest. 


“A large audience was on hand to applaud one of the most enjoyable two-piano recitals 
of the present season.” New York Herald Tribune 
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ITALY’S Music LIFE RESUMES NORMAL RHYTHM 


‘Falstaff’ Opens Season at Teatro 
Reale Conducted by Serafin— 
La Seala Launches Year with 
Rossini’s ‘William Tell’—Dalla- 
piccola Work Scheduled 


By Guo M. Gatti 
ROME, Jan. 25 


HE Italian music season of 1939- 

40 recently got off to an auspici- 

ous start. After the moments of 
uncertainty experienced during the 
opening week of September and the re- 
sultant suspension of two events of in- 
ternational character—the festival in 
Venice and the Sagra Musical Umbra 
of Perugia—the course of musical life 
resumed the normal rhythm of recent 
years, an almost livelier rhythm, in fact, 
if one takes the earlier activities into 
account. Everything planned and pro- 
jected in this field will be carried into 
effect punctually, and European events 
will exert the smallest influence possible 
on established schedules. 

During the last few weeks foreign 
artists have already been appearing here. 
Others will be invited and introduced 
at subsequent events, all in a spirit of 
sane impartiality and objectivity. On 
the rosters of promised artists we see, 
side by side, the names of Cortot and 
Furtwangler, of Honegger and Back- 
haus, of Poulenc and Bartok, of 
Mitropoulos and Richard Strauss. Only 
yesterday we had a performance at the 
Teatro Adriano of a piano concerto by 
John Ireland, with Moura Lympany- 
Johnstone as soloist. 


‘Falstaff’ Opens Season in Rome 


The larger lyric theaters have opened 
their doors with the usual pomp and 
solemnity. Others will shortly launch 
their seasons. The Teatro Reale of 
Rome opened its own season under the 
auspices of Giuseppe Verdi, whose 
‘Falstaff’ had a laudable performance 
under the direction of Tullio Seratin. 
This was followed by ‘Die Meister- 
singer’ and a revival—frankly, desired 
by few—of Puccini’s ‘La Rondine’. A 
propos of ‘Falstaff’, a letter of Verdi’s 
to Maestro Giuseppe Perosio, only 
lately come to light, establishes the fact 
that this opera was born exactly fifty 
years ago in December, 1889, even 
though the first act was composed in the 
autumn of 1890 and the score completed 
in 1892. On the other hand, La Scala 
inaugurated its season with Rossini’s 
‘William Tell’, reproducing, almost 
without change, the version staged last 
May at Florence, when Gino Marinuzzi 
conducted. 


Although the names of the usual emi- 
nent singers figure conspicuously on an- 
nounced programs, special mention 
should be made of the generous place 
accorded to younger artists who have 
been emerging in recent years. One 
breathes a new air in some quarters of 
the music world. This recent tendency 
to revivify the lyric scenes with new 
blood is highly welcome. In this regard 
we have already had some pleasant sur- 
prises. In any case, this way seems the 
only good one if the lyric theater is to 
live on its own vitality and not on mem- 
ories and debilitated traditions. 


Few New Operas Scheduled 


Not many new operas have been an- 
nounced for the regular seasons, cer- 
tainly few that might be presented with 
a special appeal. None of our best 
operatic composers is giving us any- 
thing new this year. However, fresh 
operas by Lodovico Rocca, G. F. Ghe- 
dini, and Guido Pannain are awaited 
with interest. Pannain is better known 
as a critic and musicologist of confirmed 
authority, than as a composer. For 
many years readers of musical maga- 
zines and the newpaper // Mattino of 
Naples, where he was born and now 
lives, have valued his erudition and 
acumen. His one-act opera, ‘L’Intrusa’, 
will be presented in February at the 
Teatro Carlo Felice of Genoa. R. Giani 
wrote the libretto, adapting the well- 
known play of Maeterlinck. Without 
venturing predictions, it is safe to say 
that the opera will excite discussion for 
the personal quality of Pannain’s style, 
the fruit of long study and meditation. 
Dallapiccola’s ‘Night Flight’ Promised 

Another opera which certainly cannot 
be grouped with those of the ordinary 
“administrative” run is Luigi Dallapic- 
cola’s ‘Volo di Notte’ (‘Night Flight’), 
which will be performed for the first 
time at the next Maggio Musicale 
Fiorentino (Florentine Musical May). 
Those who know the plot of the libretto 
(drawn from Antoine de Saint-Ex- 
upery’s beautiful novel) expect that at 
least as spectacle the production of ‘Volo 
di Notte’ will constitute no ordinary 
problem. The public will be confronted 
by men and women in modern dress 
discussing events of burning immediacy 
and universal interest. As is generally 
known, the action occurs in an airport 
late at night. The characters are largely 
radio operators and pilots. Hence, 


Dallapiccola’s opera will find its most 
congenial setting within the frame of 
the “Maggio’s” scheme of spectacles, 
which all have a special character of 
their own and are attended by an “ex- 
ceptional,” though in no sense “snob- 
bish,” public. 





La Scala, in Milan. 


In fact, together with the latest work 
of this valiant young composer there 
will also be presented Rossini’s ‘Semira- 
mide’, which may be considered virtually 
a new work for Italians of today; ‘Boris 
Godounov’, in Moussorgsky’s original 
version; Purcell’s ‘Dido and Aeneas’ 
(the first opera by this English composer 
ever given in Italy), to be billed with 
Handel’s pastoral opera, ‘Acis and Ga- 
latea’; Handel’s ‘Nina Pazza per Amore’ 
(‘Nina Maddened by Love’), and 
Ferruccio Busoni’s ‘Turandot’, as well 
as other works. The problems posed by 
a production of ‘Semiramide’ are of a 
kind to quicken the pulse-beats and set 
the veins of theatrical directors a-quiver. 
The more power and applause, then, to 
the director who will triumph over them 
and succeed in bringing this puissant 
opera of Rossini to life on the modern 
stage. 

Genoa to Honor Her Son Paganini 


During the month of the Maggio 
Musicale Fiorentino, Genoa will honor 
its great son, Niccolo Paganini, the 
centenary of whose death occurs in 1940. 
The complete program of the celebra- 
tion is still to be decided upon. Cer- 
tainly it will have a national character 
and make for a better knowledge of the 
personality and work of the great violin 
ist and composer who, for the most part, 
has hitherto been wrapped in the veils 
of legend. The municipal authorities of 
Genoa and Parma—respectively, that is, 
his native city and the city in which he 
perfected his art as violinist, was active 
musically, and left heirs—have an- 
nounced contests for violinists in per- 
formance and composition. <A _ highly 
esteemed Paganini scholar, Federico 
Mompellio, is preparing a substantial 
biography of the Genoese musician. 
And of course there will be concerts of 
music by Paganini, lectures, and so on. 
Even the art of the cinema is expected 
to contribute in the way of a film evok- 
ing the “diabolical” virtuoso. 

Two Busoni Works to Be Given 

Even if we cannot speak of any actual 
commemorative observances for Ferruc- 
cio Busoni, it is certain that 1940 will 
be a lucky year for this great Italian 
artist, so little known and admired 
among his own countrymen. A ten- 
acious and persevering coterie of faith- 
ful followers of the Master of Empoli 
has recently begun to show appreciable 
results. In the ensuing season two 
theatrical works of Busoni will be per- 
formed—‘Arlecchino’, in January, at the 
Fenice in Venice, and ‘Turandot’, in 
May, at the Pergola in Florence. There 
was even talk of ‘Doktor Faust’ for 
Naples, but in view of the difficulties of 
the work, it was thought best to wait 


Foreign Artists Appear as Usual 
and Composers of All Lands 
Are Represented on Concert 
Lists — Effects of European 
Events Will Be Minimized 


another year in order to have more time 
for the necessary preparation—not only 
of the participants, but also of the listen- 
ing public. 

And with the idea in mind of creating 
a propitious atmosphere for a true un- 
derstanding of Busoni’s opera, analytical 
publications have been announced in the 
shape of a special brochure, brought out 
by the “Rassegna Musicale,” dedicated 
to Busoni and containing numerous ar- 
ticles, illustrative and critical, and also 
a volume of Busoni’s writings which 
will appear in the spring under the 
auspices of the Syndicate of Musicians. 
Moreover, other compositions by Busoni 
will be heard frequently in concert halls. 
It is fifteen years since Busoni died, and 
the importance of his work in the field 
of contemporary musical art grows 
steadily clearer and more decisive. 


Plans of Various Cities 


While Rome is discussed as a possi- 
bility for an annual festival of modern 
music—opera and concert—to occur in 
April (the need of this is felt after the 
disappearance of the “Spring Concerts”, 
that were so rich in new sensations ), the 
directors of the Venetian Music Festival 
are now picking up the thread of their 
discourse, broken last September, and 
arranging next year’s celebration, to 
which they hope to give the same 
physiognomy and the same amplitude as 
in past years. At Siena, after the re- 
markable success of Vivaldi Week, the 
Accademia Chigiana is organizing a 
Scarlatti Week for the latter part of 
next September, in which will figure not 
only the music of the two chief Scar- 
lattis, Alessandro and Domenico, but 
also that of Pietro and Giuseppe, re- 
spectively son and nephew of Ales- 
sandro, some music by whom has lately 
been unearthed that deserves to be made 
known. Meanwhile, between the last 
days of September and the first of Octo- 
ber, Perugia will call together the faith- 
ful devotees of religious Umbria for its 
annual “Sagra” of concert and spec- 
tacle, to take place in Perugia itself and 
Assisi. We have reason to believe that 
the program will be that announced for 
last September, varied, interesting, at- 
tractive, in which art will fuse intimately 
with faith and divinity, as always hap- 
pens with manifestations of the artistic 
Umbrian spirit, from St. Francis to our 
own day. 





The Teatro Reale in Rome 
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“His performance was one of great dexterity and finish.” 
—Alexander Williams, Boston Herald. 


“... polished technic and produces a rich, luminous tone. His 
playing is vital and full of expression, yet beautifully poised.” 
—C.W.D., Boston Globe. 


SOLOIST WITH DETROIT SYMPHONY 


“Balokovic’ is a facile violinist with extremely romantic legato. 
He is a sort of ‘Bel canto’ violinist. Beautiful sounds are his 
forte.” —Russell McLaughlin, Detroit News. 


“Displaying fire and zest in his program, he made certain pas- 


sages glow with a sort of gypsy interpretation. . . .” 
—Charles Gentry, Detroit Times. 


SOLOIST WITH N. Y. PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
STADIUM CONCERTS 
(Dvorak Concerto) “which was artistically and expressively 
played by Zlatko Balokovic’.” —F.D.P., N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 


SOLOIST WITH YOUNGSTOWN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


“Yugoslav Violinist Dazzles Listeners with Brilliance.” 
—L. R. Boals, Youngstown, Ohio, Vindicator-Telegram. 


VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


“Artist Balokovic’, Master of Violin, Thrills Audience.” 
—(Headline) Burlington Free Press & Times. 


“Violin Artist Wins Acclaim. Playing as the occasion warranted 
with impassioned conviction or classic purity, Balokovic’ de- 
lighted the audience.” 


“Balokovic’, Violinist, Thrills His Audience. It was Franck’s 
Sonata that figuratively brought the audience to its feet.” 
—Dick Gorton, Ft. Worth, Texas, Press. 


“Not in many a day has our audience been so held in silent and 
motionless rapport with makers of music as was the membership 
of the Forth Worth Music Association, which heard Zlatko 
Balokovic’.” E. Clyde Whitlock, Star-Telegram, Ft. Worth. 


s 
“Balokovic’ played with vivid abandon and his 


superb skill and musicianship was evidenced in 
every passage.” L.M.J., Halifax Herald. 
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EXCERPTS FROM HIGHLIGHTS OF 1939 CRITICISM 
SOLOIST WITH BOSTON SYMPHONY, BOSTON AND NEW YORK, MARCH 3, 4-10, 1939 


—Jack Maurice, Charleston, West Va., Daily Mail. 


“...a fete of unusual virtuosity and musical acumen.” 
Olin Downes, New York Times. 


“His performance was one of winning tone and technical bril- 
liance, very much alive and brimful of enthusiasm.” 
—Oscar Thompson, New York Sun. 
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“He made light of the intricacies which abound in the concerto. 
His tone was constantly vibrant, his intonation secure.” 
—New York Herald-Tribune. 
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MUSIC 


War Cuts Schedule of Société 
Philharmonique, Defauw Con- 
certs, and of Maison d’Art— 
Alteration of Programs Found 
Necessary 


IN 


By CHARLES LEIRENS 
BRUSSELS, Feb. 1. 


T has long been the fashion for the 
I Belgians to prepare their musical 

programs as early as Spring. 
Every year the various musical com- 
panies compete between themselves as 
to who will come out first and win pub- 
dic approval by the announcement of a 
favorite composer or artist. So it is that 
the Brussels musical world is periodi- 
cally stirred to a battle with Beethoven’s 
violin concerto and third Symphony as a 
prize. This year the commotion was 
even greater than usual. A new organi- 
zation had entered the field with the 
bold announcement of a Beethoven Fes- 
tival which was to include nothing less 





Maurice De Groote, Belgian Baritone of the 
Thédtre Royal de la Monnaie 


than an all the symphonies, all the main 
concertos, and the overtures. In the 
midst of the excitement, the Brussels 
Société Philharmonique, which has been 
specializing for years in great Bee- 
thoven festivals, solemnly stated that 
Beethoven may well have been played 
overmuch in the past. Might it not be 
better to leave the favorite scores aside 
for a while? they asked. In the mean- 
time they gravely announced three im- 
portant Beethoven Festivals under the 
direction of Furtwaengler, Bruno Wal- 
ter and Mengelberg for the years 1940, 
1941 and 1942! And so the Master of 
Bonn had been annexed for three years 
and a half. Let the other companies 
“~ what they want and make the best 
of it! 

By the beginning of September things 
were quiet again. The season had al- 
most begun. Many German names were 
appearing on the city posters, with the 
exception of those of the Conservatoire 
Royal and the Maison d’Art. (No Ger- 
man artist had been engaged by the 
latter since the Anschluss.) War broke 
out. The concert managers immediately 
realized that, however neutral Belgium 
might remain politically, the public, 
whose feelings were unmistakable, 
would cease to go to concerts given by 
Germans. A few managers suddenly dis- 
covered that France, and even Holland, 
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A Scene from Puccini's ‘Manon Lescaut’ at the Thédtre Royal de la Monnaie, Oldest Opera 
House in Brussels 


had some first-rate artists too. In less 
than a fortnight the old programs had 
to be completely altered. But all com- 
munications were cut between Belgium 
and France. More than three weeks 
were needed to receive a reply which 
would normally take forty-eight hours 
to reach Brussels. A month was hardly 
sufficient to obtain a French visa. It 
was a topsy turvy world and it remained 
one until mid-October. 

Three large organizations share the 
favor of Brussels audiences: first, the 
Société Philharmonique, which special- 
izes in first-rate interpretations of the 
classical repertory; second, the Defauw 
Concerts; third, the Maison d’Art with 
its activities centered on chamber music. 


Société Philharmonique Plans Reduced 

As early as May the Société Philhar- 
monique had announced a _ magnificent 
series of concerts with Dobrowen, Kleiber, 
Bruno Walter, Coates, van Beinum, Scher- 
chen, de Vocht, von Karajan, Knapperts- 
busch and Gieseking. A concert was also 
to be given by the Berlin Philharmonic 
under the direction of Furtwaengler. But 
this elaborate program had to be severely 
cut. Even today the actual winter schedule 
has remained rather vague; indeed many 
of the most recent engagements had to be 
canceled a few weeks after their announce- 
ment, 

Let us mention that a symphony concert 
was conducted by Philippe Gaubert, Direc- 
tor of the Paris Opera; another, by 
Charles Munch, Director of the Paris 
Concerts du Conservatoire, with Huber- 
mann as soloist. Then came Ansermet, the 
eminent Swiss conductor, in a rather color- 
less program ; Chausson’s Symphony and a 
few Debussy pieces originally written for 
the piano and skilfully orchestrated by 


Ansermet himself. Also the Pro Arte 
Quartet in the complete series of Bee- 
thoven’s quartets. The announcements 


made for the rest of the season are: first, 
a concert given under the direction of 
Dobrowen, At this concert the soloist will 
be André Dumortier, a young Belgian 
pianist. At the next concert conductor De 
Vocht will direct for the first time in Bel- 
gium a masterpiece of contemporary music, 
‘Jeanne d’Arc au Bicher’, music by 
Honegger on a libretto of the celebrated 
French poet, Paul Claudel. 

Désiré Defauw, conductor of the De- 
fauw Concerts, is at present on a three- 
months leave of absence and is conducting 
a series of concerts in the States. In his 
absence the activities of the Society were 
reduced to a single concert: Beethoven’s 
Fifth Concerto, with Alfred Cortot as the 
soloist. 


Maison d’Art Gives Important Programs 


The Maison d’Art assumes a rather ex- 
ceptional role in the musical life of Brus- 
sels. It addresses itself to a select group 


of trained concert-goers. Many artists be- 
ing mobilized and some others being de- 
tained abroad, four concerts out of the 
original eight had to be changed: the Pro 
Arte Quartet took the place of the Kolisch 
Quartet; pianist Jacques Février was re- 
placed by pianist Robert Casadesus; the 
Pasquier Trio, by the Paris Quintette In- 
strumental. The concert which had been 
planned as a program devoted to mediae- 
val music with the first performance in 
3elgium of Guillaume de Machault’s Mass 
could not take place. Instead the well 
known French organist Joseph Bonnet 
played, for the first time in Brussels, an 
organum of Perrotin le Grand, some 
Sixteenth Century Spanish music as well 
as a series of better known pieces by Lully 
and Couperin, 

Among the five concerts which have 
already taken place, let us mention as 
outstanding the first audition in Belgium 
of J. S. Bach’s Musikalisches Opfer (in 
the version of Hans Ebbeke) with the 
Belgian André Souris as conductor. At the 
same concert, ‘Five Passionate Pavanes’, 
taken from the ‘Lachrymae’ of Dowland, 
a contemporary of Shakespeare, as well as 
Haydn’s Concerto in C Major, played with 
exceptional talent by the Polish violinist, 
Simon Goldberg, were heard. 

Among the artists who appeared on the 
Maison d’Art platform, let us mention 
also a young Belgian conductor and com- 
poser, Arthur Hoerée, who has been living 
in Paris for the last fifteen years and 
whose chamber orchestra and small choral 
group interpreted a program of exceptional 
interest: the ‘Motet de Paques’ and the 
‘Troisiéme Legon des Ténébres’, of Cou- 
perin-le Grand. That these concerts have 
met with enormous success is a renewed 
proof of the versatility of certain audiences. 
The ‘Musikalisches Opfer’, for example, 
is no doubt one of the most abstruse and 
austere masterpieces in the field of music. 
Many of its parts were conceived as mere 
contrapuntal exercises. Yet the work met 
with such enthusiasm that a second per- 
formance is being planned for next year. 

The eighth Maison d’Art concert will 
bring to Brussels Nadia Boulanger, who 
is well known to American audiences. 
On the program will be: two Bach Can- 
tatas, a series of madrigals by Monteverde ; 
and Three Epigrams by Jean Francaix 
(first audition). 

The direction of the Brussels Conserva- 
tory was given some months ago to Leon 
Jongen, brother of the former director, 
composer and organist, Joseph Jongen. 
The Conservatory Concerts will continue 
to be directed by Désiré Defauw. Due to 
the latter’s trip to America a special con- 
cert was given by Henri Rabaud, direc- 
tor of the Paris Conservatory. Last No- 
vember Mr. Defauw conducted a 
Beethoven program where the chorus, pre- 
pared by the Belgian Gaston Peellaert, was 
especially successful. The next two con- 
certs will be devoted to Berlioz’s ‘Damna- 





BY CONFLICT 


Théatre Royal de la Monnaie, 
Saved from Financial Disaster 
by Efforts of Director, Van 
Glabbeke—Brussels Conserva- 
toire Under New Head 


tion of Faust’ (integral version), Mozart, 
Lekeu and Dukas. Beethoven’s Fifth Con- 
certo and Fauré’s ‘Ballad’ will be played by 
the French pianist, Marguerite Long. 

The Brussels opera has undergone a 
period of extreme difficulty. For a number 
of months public rumor spread the news 
of a disaster: the Théater Royal de la 
Monnaie, the oldest theatre in Brussels, 
was likely to close. Unexpectedly, however, 
posters appeared announcing the first 
Autumn productions. When I made an 
inquiry on the future of the Theatre Royal, 
Mr. Van Glabbeke, director, very kindly 
accepted the interview for the benefit of 
the readers of Musicat America. “The 
situation was tragic three months ago,” re- 
ported Mr. Van Glabbeke. Then he pro- 





Leon Jongen, New Head of the Brussels 
Conservatory of Music 


ceeded to tell me how he had managed to 
save from disaster the institution to which 
he has been devoting his efforts for forty 
years. 

“The secret is simple enough,” he ex- 
plained. “The day we realized that there 
was no theatrical problem, but rather a 
financial problem, we had won the battle. 
We discovered an easy scheme which has 
enabled us to fill the house every evening 
ever since. Once a year we send thousands 
of people invitations granting them a sixty 
per cent reduction on normal prices. Our 
guests are offered the best seats for fifteen 
francs (fifty cents). A seat in the gallery 
costs them six francs (twenty cents). On 
the other hand, gallery season tickets are 
available at twenty-four francs (eighty 
cents) and permit entrance to eight per- 
formances. In that way we have found a 
new public in less than six weeks.” 

Among the season’s announcements, one 
can find: Strauss’s ‘Friedenstag’, Giordano’s 
‘Le Roi’, Chabrier’s ‘Education Manquée’, 
and also popular revivals: Berlioz’s 
‘Damnation de Faust’, Humperdinck’s 
‘Hansel and Gretel’, Ravel’s ‘L’Enfant et 
les Sortiléges’, Strauss’s ‘Rosenkavalier’ 
and Verdi’s ‘Falstaff’. Let us mention the 
special success this winter of Massenet’s 
‘Don Quixote’ with M. Maurice De Groote 
in the leading part. This young Belgian 
baritone contributes no little to the new life 
of the old playhouse. Alas we cannot help 
regretting the heroic past of the Théatre 
Royal. The times when the memorable 
premiéres, ‘Wozzek’, ‘Fervaal’, ‘l’Etran- 
ger’, ‘Pelléas et Mélisande’, ‘Ariane et Bar- 
be-Bleue’, Honegger’s ‘Judith’ and ‘Anti- 
gone’ took place, are no more. However, 
let us gratefully acknowledge the un- 
failing courage of the present directors, 
Messrs. Van Glabbeke and Corneil de 
Thoran. 
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Fray and Braggiotti 


The First Team—The Last Word 





Flashes from this season’s tour : 
Philadelphia News - They demonstrated the kind of precision 
that commands unbelievable awe - Denver Post : Their 
playing revealed a depth of sentiment and dignity worthy of a 
cathedral - Seattle Star - That marvellous pianistic duo playing 


with the elan and brittle impeceability of a four-handed Iturbi + 


now booking for season 1940-41 


Musarts Coneert Management 
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Rosina Lhevinne Looks for e Star, but as 
Long as It's Daytime, Why Doesn't She 
Look Just to Her Left? 


By QUAINTANCE EATON 


66 OW to be happy though mar- 
ried” might well be the motto 
of the half-dozen or so two- 

piano teams who combine marriage with 
their careers. This particular combina- 
tion seems to work out satisfactorily in 
a marital as well as a musical fashion— 
we have the forty-year anniversary of 
Josef and Rosina Lhevinne last year 
as a prime example, and the other mar- 
riages, though of shorter duration, seem 
to prove that the course of true love, 
when pursued from over twin key- 
boards, seems to run smooth. 

So it is both of personality and pro- 
fession that we must talk when we 
come to these two-piano teams. First 
of all, it appears that the profession is 
the child of the marriage, rather than 
the father. In fact, as Victor Babin 
says, “When a man and a woman can 
give satisfactory performances of two- 
piano works, marriage might be quite 
helpful in solving different problems 
that are connected with the profession 
of performing artists. But I wish to 
warn those optimists who would enter 
into matrimony for the purpose of im- 
proving their octave technique or 
double-note velocity. They might find 
themselves disappointed”. 


Chance Played a Big Role 


In almost every case, the marriage 
has inspired the career, and almost in- 
variably by chance or accident. Take 
the case of the Lhevinnes. They met 
when she was nine, he fourteen, and 
as they grew up, she finished her con- 
servatory work in Russia and he won 
the Rubinstein prize. When, as solo 
pianists, they married, everybody said 
it would be the end of his career, and 
she wa. sorry that she wasn’t a singer 
or a violinist, so as not to interfere 
with her husband’s already tremendous 
reputation. Then, in the first year of 
their marriage, Cesar Cui came to call 
“all dressed up in his military uniform, 
resplendent with medals” Rosina said. 
He was the chairman of a charity con- 
cert and thought it would be a fine 
idea if the Lhevines would play together 
the Suite of Arensky, their harmony 
teacher, (shades of the days when that 
was a novelty!) 

We can go back to the days of Bach 
for two-keyboard compositions; we can 
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Investigation of the Ideas of Pianists Who Face Each Other Over the 
Breakfast Table as Well as the Keyboards Reveals Remarkable Harmony 
in Personal as Well as Musical Matters—Subyects for Symposium Include 





the Lhevinnes, Bartlett and Robertson, Vronsky and Babin, Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff, the Sciontis, Hall and Gruen, the Maiers and the Hugheses. 


mention Eugen d’Albert and his wife, 
Teresa Carrefio; we should certainly 
speak of Rose and Ottilie Sutro, who 
began to give two-piano recitals in 1893, 
and of Guy Maier and Lee Pattison. 
But for the purposes of this article, 
the Lhevinnes are the beginning of the 
history of today’s married couples who 
face each other across the keyboards as 
well as the breakfast table. Unfortun- 
ately this excludes the fine. masculine 
teams of Scott Malcolm and Reginald 
Godden, Jacques Fray and Mario 
Braggioti, Arthur Whittemore and 
Jack Lowe, Heinz and Robert Scholz, 
Philip Manuel and Gavin Williamson, 
Celius Dougherty and Vincenz Ruszicka 
and the sister team of Violette and 
Helene Coffer-Chantal. Two-piano 
music has a popularity which knows no 
boundaries of gender, but, if these ladies 
and gentlemen above will pardon us, 
we want to find out what makes the 
married teams work so well together. 
That Necessary Adjustment 
Two-piano music is a very different 
art from solo playing. The virtuoso solo- 
ist relies entirely on himself in the last 
analysis—putting aside all questions of 
reliance on his instrument, which, after 
all, is a problem shared by his duo-piano 
brethren. A combination of two people, 
joined together for the performance of 
a single composition, requires the ad- 
justment of musical theory, technique 
and interpretative preferences between 
two individuals that has always been 
necessary in any ensemble, be it a string 
quartet or any combination of players 
who work together without a conductor. 
It also requires an adjustment in per- 
sonality. If a couple of human beings 
disagree violently in .personal matters, 
and begin to shy plates at each other’s 
heads, the musical fur will soon fly as 
well, and where is your ensemble then? 
It is also a truism that two pianos are 





Ethel Bartlett May Have Chosen the Hat All by Herself, 
but Rae Robertson Has to Show Her Exactly the Right Angle 


to Wear It 


just about enough. One has only to re- 
call the old riddle: “What is worse than 
one little pig squealing under a gate?” 
and the answer, “Two little pigs”. This 
holds good for upwards of four pianos, 
making a reverence to Bach. Twenty- 
five—or one hundred and twenty-five— 
grand pianos on a stage is a mighty 
spectacle—but the piano tone does not 
improve in ratio to the number of key- 
boards employed in making it. Let us 
be content, then, with two pianos, as 
are the objects of our symposium. 

The ideas behind perfect ensemble 
playing are difficult to put into words, 
and it is remarkable that although the 
resulting meaning is about the same, 
each one of the teams finds a different 
way to express itself. 

With the apologies above duly accept- 
ed, we hope, let us pass on to the con- 
sideration of the musical and marital 
opinions of eight two-piano teams. They 
are Josef and Rosina Lhevinne (solo 
matters hereinafter noted); Ethel Bart- 
lett and Rae Robertson (known affec- 
tionately as B and R); Vitya Vronsky 
and Victor Babin (V and B); Pierre 
Luboshutz and Genia Nemenoff (don’t 
call him “Mr. Nemenoff”); Isabel and 
Silvio Scionti; Frances Hall and Ru- 
dolph Gruen; Guy and Lois Maier and 
Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes. 

“A Charming Musical Conversation” 

“Two-piano music seems to us a 
charming musical conversation between 
two individuals”, says Mrs. Lhevinne. 
“Our approach is to listen carefully to 
each other, and our goal is to try for 
perfect ensemble while keeping our own 
different individualities. Naturally, I 
feel that Josef shouldn’t concentrate en- 
tirely on two-piano work because of his 
responsibilities as a soloist, and we al- 
ways plan our programs so that he per- 
forms alone in the middle of the list 
—so that the dinner as such comes 


Otto Rothschild 


between the hors d’oeuvres and the 
dessert. It always seems to me marvel- 
ous that a born soloist can play two- 
piano music so well—if you will allow 
me a compliment to my husband”. 


“Mild Sort of Telepathy” 


Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson call 
it “psychic unity”. “A mild sort of 
telepathy, I suppose”, said Mr. Robert- 
son. “And we discovered how binding 
it really is when one night I had to 
play with another pianist because Ethel 
was ill. Good as he was, there was 
something lacking. Still another time, 
in Leyden, Holland, we found that we 
couldn’t hear each other’s piano at all 
—some queer trick of acoustics in the 
hall. We held each other’s eyes steadily 
that night, to keep our ensemble, and 
it was a weird concert. Nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, with which to time each 
other”. 

This couple is an excellent example 
of our theory that it was marriage first, 
joint career second. They fell in love 
as students of Matthay, and each was 
a solo artist before they married. “We 
simply got fed up being separated all 
the time”, said Miss Bartlett. “But it 
was mere chance that brought our joint 
concerts about. We thought it might 
be fun to play together, just an amus- 
ing novelty. Our friends and the pub- 
lic for that first concert persuaded us 
to go ahead. Here we are”! 

Mutual Edscation 

Vronsky and Babin, too, met as stu- 
dents. Victor Babin’s letter, written 
to this interviewer because the team 
was on tour when the article was 
planned, reveals a whole philosophy of 
marriage and music, and we quote it 
herewith: 

“We have been married six years”, 
he wrote. “We both played the piano 


(Continued on opposite page) 





It's Probably European News that Makes Victor Babin and 
Vitya Vronsky Look So Serious Momentarily, but Their 
Concern Is Personal. Not Professional, as Their Career |s 


Now in This Country 














(Continued from opposite page) 
fore we married, and gave individual 
citals and appeared as soloists with 
chestras even after we started play- 
g together. But that was in Europe! 

Hitler, Stalin and Chamberlain, by 
keeping us out of Europe, are actually 
promoting our two-piano career, since 
here we never play separately. We 
were students together in Berlin with 
Schnabel, but although neither of us 
studied with the other, we are learning 
from each other a lot all the time. With 
one’s husband or wife, one needn’t sit 
at the piano to find out what he or she 
thinks of the Saint-Saens Variations. 


Where the Elephant Wants to Go 


“The question of agreeing about in- 
terpretation reminds me of a story: 
when a zoo-keeper was asked how he 
leads an elephant, he answered: ‘I tie a 
rope to one of the elephant’s legs and 
hang on to the other end, trying to 
figure out where the beast wants to go!’ 
Sometimes the elephant is me, some- 
times it’s Vitya, but mostly we want 
to go in the same direction. We both 
love life and music passionately, but 
the ways of achieving happiness some- 
times differ: for instance, Vitya loves 
her eggs scrambled; I love them fried; 
Vitya loves to dance; I prefer a game 
of chess. 

“The question of ensemble boils down 
to the problem of starting and finishing 
together and in keeping co-ordinated in 
between. To achieve that we use ex- 
clusively our ears: we neither look, nor 
jump, nor scream, nor gesticulate at 
each other. We just listen, and listen 
caretully. The question of practicing 
is a large one. To us, it is not only 
learning works we want to play on our 
programs. But it’s rather general 
musical development, listening to out- 
standing performances (orchestral, 
chamber music, vocal, instrumental of 
any kind, including the bazooka), in 
concert halls and on records; discussing 
musical problems with professionals and 
non - professionals, teaching, reading 
books on various subjects connected 
with music—all that we regard as being 
equally as important as finding a suit- 
able fingering for some .difficult passage 
or relaxing muscles to achieve effort- 
less execution. I also do a lot of com- 
posing (vocal, orchestral and instru- 
mental), and this is by no means a 
secondary activity in my musical life”. 

Pierre Lubohutz and Genia Nemen- 
off speak of ensemble as spontaneity 





Young Kaith Emerson Takes Much of the 
Time and Attention of Frances (Hall) 
and Rudolph Gruen 
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| The Story of Eight Duo-Piano Teams 


plus technical security. “From the first 
note, we never worried about working 
together or feeling music the same 
way”, they declared earnestly. “One 
has the quality of ensemble playing or 
one hasn’t. It is like that old story of 
the man who wanted to be a conductor 
and who was told, ‘Either you can it 
or you can it not’. One can’t study 
rubatos together, for example. But 
fortunately, our tastes co-incide per- 
fectly—we have the same reactions to 
music, art, people and animals. And, 
we never quarrel” ! 
“Not ‘hardly ever’? 


Not Even “Hardly Ever” 


“Well, not really”, said Mrs. Lubo- 
shutz. “I am a fresh air fiend, and have 
had to train Pierre to keep the windows 
open. Also I have tried to teach him 
English, and he talks my native French 
back to me, with the result that his 
English gets more and more like his 
native Russian and my French has de- 
teriorated terribly. Outside of that, it 
is all agreement—especially on our little 
dog, Blackey (‘Black-key’, under- 
stand?) who has laid under the piano 
since his birth. He loves music”. 

It was a private concert, at the behest 
of Daniel Gregory Mason, that brought 
these two together at joint keyboards. 
Previously, both had been soloists. 
They met in Paris in May, and it was 
romance from the first moment. They 
have been married eight years. 


A Doctor’s Degree in Love 


Isabel and Silvio Scionti, who were 
married in August, 1935, are an ex- 
ample of the teacher-pupil relationship 
which ripens into co-incidental interests 
including marriage. She, Isabel Laugh- 
lin from Texas, won a scholarship to 
study with Mr. Scionti in Chicago, and 
got her Doctor’s Degree in Love, too. 
Rudolph Ganz asked them to play the 
‘Pathétique’ Concerto of Liszt with him 
and an orchestra, and for the fun of 
it they did. “So we fell into it”, they 
describe their subsequent career. 

“Ensemble is a little of everything”, 
they decided. “A good outline first, a 
balance of tone, a flexibility of rhythm, 
an acute ear that can adjust itself to 
the other’s performance at the slightest 
deviation”. 

Agreement in personal tastes, with 
just enough dissention to provide spice, 
animates this couple also. He adores 
to cook spaghetti and she to eat it (“We 
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Silvio Scionti Proves That He Is a Master Spaghetti Cook 
and His Wife, Isabel, Shows Just Pride 


have plenty of rivals in two-piano play- 
ing, but I will not admit one in cook- 
ing’, he avers); she prefers to go to 
bed early, he late; she likes movies bet- 
ter than he does. 


Different Temperaments 


Guy Maier, who since he made early 
two-piano history with Lee Pattison, 
has appeared frequently of late with 
Mrs. Maier, emphasizes that they team 
up musically solely because they love 
it, and are “probably the only pair of 
professionals who abhor concert tours 
of any kind”. 

“We make a good team”, says Mr. 
Maier, “for the inevitable reason of 
contrasting temperaments and _person- 
alities, Mrs. Maier being of the alluring 
and intellectual type (a bow is indicated 
from the lady here) and I buoyant and 
mercurial. We have been married al- 
most eighteen years, and have two sons. 
One, aged fourteen, is our most severe 
and intelligent critic. Mrs. Maier, a 
Phi Beta Kappa from Vassar, was a 
student of mine before marriage. We 
have always played two pianos and 
worked together in remarkable peace 
and accord, considering the fact that 
we are married. A two-piano team 
should always live together if only for 
the reason that they can practice at odd 
times and any moments — between 
babies’ feedings, junior’s croup, freez- 
ing water pipes and the maid’s tem- 


peramental outbursts” ! 


Contrasting Ideas for Unity 


Hall and Rudolph Gruen 


Frances 


also have their family problems, al- 
though young Kaith Emerson, aged 
four-and-a-half, is more delight than 


trouble, and already plays the piano un- 
der his father’s tutelage. His favorites 
in the parent’s repertoire are the Gliére 


‘Russian Sailor’s Dance’ and ‘Adeste 
Fidelis’, a combination which the 
couple think a little strange. Married 


in 1932, they played together three years 
previously, both of them having been 
students of Ernest Hutcheson, both 
eventually soloists, and Mr. Gruen later 
accruing much experience as an accom- 
panist—a fact to which he attributes a 
good deal of his acumen in playing two- 
piano music. Bauer and Gabrilowitsch 
in joint recital determined them on their 
final choice. 

“Our styles differ in a way, but we 
feel that it takes two contrasting ideas 
to build an ensemble”, Miss Hall said. 
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“Each learns from the other, and builds 
up his own weaknessess from the other’s 
strength. Our temperaments are both 
mild, and we are willing to give up a 
cherished detail for the sake of unity. 
Rudolph is disappointed that I am not 
more of an athlete, but with me it is a 
matter of health. However, some day, 
Ill buy a pair of skis and try to join 
him in his most beloved avocation. We 
agree on most everything else—cer- 
tainly in the matter of repertoire. 
Rudolph composes, and that adds to the 
individuality of our programs”. 


Two Heads and Four Hands 


Finding time between his teaching 
and executive duties, Edwin Hughes is 
another who, with his wife, Jewel 
Bethany, makes many appearances in 
concert. Since their marriage in 1923, 
they have played together, at first for 
their own amusement, later in public 
at the insistence of friends. Their in- 
itial venture was a concert in the old 
Aeolian Hall in 1925, and they have 
been at it ever since. 

“We believe that a two-piano team 
is a kind of ‘mutual benefit’ arrange- 
ment”, said Mr. Hughes. “We talk it 
over. My mother used to say ‘Two 
heads are better than one, even if they’re 
cabbages’, and we like to consult each 
other, even after years of experience”. 

So it goes—amity at its best, per- 
sonally and professionally. And the in- 
creased vogue for two-piano music will 
undoubtedly develop many more teams 
for the future. It has already developed 
a repertoire unknown a dozen years 
ago. This, the Lhevinnes feel, is the 
greatest need in the field—original com- 
positions and plenty of them—with prize 
contests to stimulate the composers. 

There is no more fitting way to close 
this symposium than to quote the dean 
and doyenne again, with a message to 
their confreres. 

“We have been delighted to see so 
many excellent young teams emerge”, 
said Mrs. Lhevinne. “I hope that we 
are known as the first and best friends 
of any young people who want to play 
two pianos. Our only concern is the 
entire field, and we are sure that with 
more good teams, there will be more in- 
terest awakened, and it will work for 
the good of all”. 

From the evidence presented, it 
sounds like a happy combination—this 
marriage and duo-pianism. Long may it 
be so! 


Larry Gordon, Staff Photographer 


Blackey Is the Name of the Luboshutz's Chief Interest Outside 
of Their Music, and Genia (Nemenoff) Luboshutz Insists 
That the Dog Loves Music, Too 
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Memories of Masters of the Bow 


(Continued from page 130) 

that I had looked forward to as an 
epochal event in my life and it was to 
hear him play. I told him this and he 
answered with his wonted calmness, 
“Tya, that is not so easy for, you may 
not know, my quartet concerts are al- 
ways subscribed for and practically sold 
out from year to year, and of course 
solo-playing I gave up years and years 
ago. That repertoire doesn’t interest 
me, whereas in chamber-music we have 
the richest field and the greatest music. 
But what I can do is this: we give the 
last ‘public rehearsal’ for the students 
of the Hochschule and it takes place at 
ten o’clock tomorrow morning. So, if 
you will be at the side entrance to- 
morrow at two minutes before ten, I’ll 
open the door and give you a sign”. 
Very grateful for his kindness and his 
tremendous encouragement, I finally left 
and began reliving each moment of that 
unforgettable afternoon. Plans, dreams, 
hopes were in a turmoil in my brain, for 
instead of entering a Conservatory as a 
pupil, Joachim had told me, as Ysaye 
had before him, to go out, tackle the 
world and make myself be heard from. 
And in my loneliness and tremendous 
exultation, I celebrated accordingly ! 


An Impression of the Joachim Quartet 


Next morning, at exactly two minutes 
before ten, the side door at the Konig- 
liche Hochschule fiir Musik was opened, 
and Joachim, attired as on the previous 
afternoon in the large double-breasted 
redingote, gave me a sign to enter and 
slip into the seat left vacant for me. My 
excitement was intense and I noted 
everything about him and his three be- 
whiskered colleagues. Their manner of 
tuning and Joachim’s finishing his with 
a G major chord (and scratchy, I im- 
mediately thought, and also exactly why 
that chord?). The violin of Halir 
seemed unusually small and appeared to 
be resting on a beer-barrel. Wirth 
seemed both cross-eyed and pidgeon- 
toed and his slides and bowings caused 
me to smile. The spectacle of Haus- 
mann playing the ’cello without its rest- 
ing on a peg at first intrigued me and 
when I saw him drop it, or rather slide 
it, from his knees to his feet, stare at 
the music during the pauses and then 
suddenly “Zip” when he “yanked it 
back” to playing position, I became 
amused. And throughout it all, I kept 
asking myself whether I was actually 
sitting there and hearing the historic 
and world-famous Joachim Quartet, 
when this playing was so dry, so lifeless, 
leathern, scratchy and out of tune! The 
monotony of it all, doubtlessly, combined 
with too much festivity of the night pre- 
ceding, finally brought about a catas- 
trophe—I had fallen asleep and was 
brought to by the applause of the ador- 
ing audience! I was shocked and 
ashamed of myself, and the stabbing 
looks of those about me plainly let me 
feel that I should really be thrown out 
of the auditorium. Sobered in every 
way, I told myself that this was my one 
opportunity to hear this Immortal play- 
ing quartets, that tickets were not to be 
had at amy time, and that perhaps Death 
itself would intervene ere another con- 
cert took place, and thus rigorously chas- 
tened, without and within, I pulled myself 
together and at the next number—the 
Second Rasoumowsky — paid attention 
with every fibre of me. Again the round 
of observations: the scratchy chords at 
the opening, the distasteful slides in the 
phrases immediately following in each 
instrument, the jarring accents of string- 


crossings, the “feeble-old-man-tone” of 
Joachim, the rawness of the viola, the 
leathery dryness and tympani-like pizzi- 
catti of the cello, and ere I knew it, the 
same disaster overtook me—I was sound 
asleep and probably snoring. The con- 
cert terminated, I returned to the Hotel, 
wrote Joachim a letter in which I ex- 
pressed profound gratitude and admira- 
tion, and begged him for a photograph 
of himself. And this Le sent me some 
days later. 


Life in Berlin 


Berlin became my home about two 
or three years after that and I lived, 
played and taught there for seven or 
eight years. Through my friendship 
with the owners of the large hall, the 
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Philharmonie, I had free access to their 
box to any and all concerts, and thus I 
made it a point never to miss a Joachim 
quartet concert, when not absent on 
some concert tour or other. Curiously 
enough, during all my years of living in 
a beer-drinking country, I drank French 
wines and when-I moved to Paris I'd 
go to a large brasserie on the Ave. de 
la Grande Armée and bring home a 
large carafe of Munich Spaten-Brau! 
Never an extremist in drinking, except 
when in company, never touching al- 
cohol during the day and often for 
weeks and months on end, I made it a 
point to have tea with my light evening 
meal (for in those days concerts began 
at 7:30 p. m. in Berlin and in many 
cities even at 7 o’clock) before going to 


Opera Through Many Years 


(Continued from page 128) 
engraved cards for two were issued, has 
long since gone out of the life of the 
Metropolitan. For the better I should 
say. The répétition générale developed 
as time went on into too much of an ap- 
petite for general repetition in the way 
of easy graft, and there the Metropoli- 
tan was. The all-high rehearsal was the 
one of ‘Parsifal’, as the prelude to Con- 
ried’s final answer to the charge of 
ecclesiastical and lay critics that it was 
no less than sacrilege to rob Bayreuth 
of its birthright. I should not call it a 
mere publicity stunt; what with the 
thousand or more in the gathering and 
the buffet interval it was a really impor- 
tant occasion. 

For the likewise historic ‘Salome’ 
dress rehearsal there was no such com- 
motion weeks in advance. It spilled its 
own fat in the fire when Salome had had 
her way near the close of the Richard 
Strauss music drama. I confess that 
the shock did not disturb materially my 
upper story; I was too much occupied 
with the vividness of the Oscar Wilde 
tragedy and its striking musical setting 
to be bothered with any fly in my oint- 
ment. Not so some others; their 
murmurings were let loose the next day 
and swelled into the wave of protest 
that made the first performance the only 
one. And now who turns a hair over 
‘Salome’; yet it is the same opera as in 
1906, when Froelich pinch-hitted for 
Olive Fremstad in the Dance of the 
Seven Veils. Our hysteria veers in 
other directions nowadays. 


Thrills at Dress Rehearsals 


Three times only have I observed at 
a dress rehearsal, moments of the some- 
thing in the air that surprises hardened 
listeners to sit up and take notice. One 
was Jeritza’s first song in ‘Die Tote 
Stadt’; a veritable personality was about 
to make her debut. Again the ‘Pace, 
pace’ of Rosa Ponselle in ‘La Forza del 
Destino’; a wonderful voice was at hand. 
Then there was the smooth beauty of 
Marie Rappold’s voice in the dove song 
of ‘Die K6nigin von Saba’, which Con- 
ried was to give another try in a day or 
two. 

A first night that stands out sharply 
is the one which gave the world, not 
merely the Metropolitan, the ‘Konigs- 
kinder’ of Engelbert Humperdinck. It 
would be notable if only for the circum- 
stance that it brought into being, in the 
presence of the composer, one of the 
most appealing portraits in the opera 
house’s extensive gallery, the Ganse- 





Max Alvary as Siegfried 


magd of Farrar. Simple as was the girl, 
first disclosed with her geese under a 
tree in a charming picture, I do not 
think that any other role displayed bet- 
ter the artistry of this singer at its 
supreme height. 


The Same Metropolitan 


The Metropolitan proportions are the 
same today as in 1883, the fire in the 
nineties not having actually wrecked the 
interior. After the baignoires went the 
top tier of boxes followed. The ends 
of the parterre at the proscenium 
frame have been bulged a bit for a 
better view of the stage; the color 
scheme has become red and gold, names 
in relief adorn the proscenium where 
once were painted panels and it is many 
a year since the ceiling had its two cir- 
cles of gaslights. The house was wired 
for the new-fangled electricity in 1883; 
but it began in and of the gas age. T 
knew it when. 


hear Joachim. And every time, without 
fail or exception, I found myself getting 
drowsy and finally falling off to sleep! 
At the end of the concert-season of 
1906-07 there was a Joachim concert and 
I went, saying inwardly (as I did each 
time), “Perhaps it will be his last and 
I want to be there, and perhaps some 
day pupils will ask me how Joachim 
played and I want to be able to tell 
them”, and so on. And so, at six in 
the evening, I actually took a cold 
shower, dressed in my “smoking jacket” 
and seated myself in the rear of the box. 
Midway in the program my friends 
would nudge me every once in a while 
and whisper “Du! Du!—Du _ schlafst 
ja!” 

Joachim, of course, was a monumental 
figure and in his day one of the greatest 
of violinists, and my experiences detract 
nothing from his playing, nor, should | 


? 


add, prove anything about me... : 
Joachim’s Death 

On the afternoon of Aug. 15, 1907, | 
was in my home in Berlin, giving an 
American girl a lesson. The sultriness 
was intense and presently a terrific 
thunderstorm with rain broke over the 
earth. Terrified by it all, I commented 
to the young woman, “What a storm, 
eh? What a time for Joachim to die, 
just like Beethoven!” The lesson ter- 
minated and the storm died. I took my 
hat and went for a walk. Passing a 
small music store not far from my house, 
I glanced into the window and there 
saw the proprietor beckoning to me. 
Entering, I at once noticed his blood- 
shot eyes, his tear-stained face. “Was 
ist’s? Was haben Sie denn eigentlich ?” 
I asked with sudden concern. He choked, 
sobbingly, “Ja, haben Sie denn nicht 
gehort? Der Joachim ist heute nach- 
mittag davon geschieden!” and leaning 
against the wall, he wept unrestrainedly. 
I waited for several days, knowing that 
hundreds of people were streaming to 
his house to see the Grand Old Man be- 
fore burial. And one day I, too, pre- 
sented myself in Charlottenburg and 
asked the maid if I might enter. I 
found myself quite alone in the large 
rooms and heard the maid say, “There 
is a gentleman here who asks to see the 
Meister”. Presently a lady appeared 
and asked me, “Were you a pupil of my 
father?” “No, Madame”, I answered 
quietly but also without adding any 
polite words of regretting not to have 
been. ... “Your name ?” she asked curtly 
and I gave it. She inclined her head 
and with her left hand invited me to ad- 
vance. And finally I stood at the foot of 
the casket and gazed long at that calm 
face, those crooked and twisted fingers, 
those large tufts of hair protruding from 
the top of his nose and near his ears, 
and fervently I prayed: “O, Great God 
Almighty, if only I could take up where 
he left off, and carry on!” The room 
was piled high with wreaths from Em- 
perors, Kings, Academies, Artists and 
Pupils. I approached closer and leaning 
over him, gazed at him long—long—all 
alone with the great, dead Joachim! 
Then I bowed to him and backed out 
of the room. 





Claude Lapham Presents Oriental Pro- 
gram at Town Hall Club 

Claude Lapham, composer and pianist 
of the Salon International, presented a 
program of Oriental music and dance, 
at the Town Hall Club on Jan. 28. 
The artists appearing were Hadassah, 
George Hirose, Saki, Tonia Tarsanen, 
Keith Davis and the Grant Ensemble. 


















































is the return of Ellen Ballon, foremost Ca- 


nadian pianist, after five years of concertizing in Europe. 
She has appeared extensively in the British Isles, Holland 
and Scandinavian countries with unprecedented success both 
in concert and with symphony orchestra. Miss Ballon will 
give a New York recital in Town Hall on April 7th under 


Recital Management Arthur Judson and will be available 
for solo and orchestra appearances during the season of 


1940-41. 
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Nathan Milstein Is Forgetful of Violin Pyrotechnics as He Plots a Alexander Brailowsky Takes Time Out in His South American Tour to Autograph a 
Brilliant Checkmate Finale to a Chess Game Photo for en Admirer 
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Photographs of 
Misses Kaskas, Tully 
and Henders by 
LARRY GORDON, 
Musical America 
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Oboes or Clarinets? Abram Chasins Tries to Decide, Working Lucy Monroe Appears Not Too Intent on the ‘Phone Call as She 
on a New Score Outside His Studio in Chappaqua, N. Y. Smiles in the Opposite Direction 
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Anna Kaskas Pauses to Consider the Right Beginning Alice Tully Enjoys the Peace of an Hour in Harriet Henders Contemplates One of Her Fifty-seven 
for an Important Letter Her Library Operatic Roles 
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Announcing the Premiere Performance 
of 
SYMPHONY No. 1, (E Minor) 
by 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


with the 


LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Albert Coates, Conducting 
March 7th and 8th 


7 


Other Cadman Orchestral Works Rapidly Winning Favor Are: 


DARK DANCERS OF THE MARDI GRAS AMERICAN SUITE FOR STRINGS 
Affiliated Music Corp. Composers Press 
Steinway Hall, New York 853 Seventh Ave., New York 
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ALEC 


TEMPLE 


* 
Radio 


Ford Sunday Evening 
Hour 


Studebaker 
Real Silk 
Standard Oil of Indiana 
Kraft Music Hall 
(Bing Crosby) 
Alka Seltzer- 
W.L.S. Barn Dance 
Alec Templeton Time 
Chase & Sanborn 
(Edgar Bergen) 
Magic Key 


TEMPO,August,1939 


“A musical genius who is 
also a great entertainer 
brings a new, refreshing 
spirit to American radio.” 


Soloist with 


CHICAGO 
DETROIT 
KANSAS CITY 
PITTSBURGH 
LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Symphony Orchestras 











“One of the musical mar- 
vels of modern times.”— 
—Literary Digest 


“His tone was warm and 
malleable and capable of 
extensive dynamic va- 
riety.” — The New York 


Times 


“The Audience found its 
chief pleasure in his facile 
and often humorously 
turned improvisations, 
which were always mu- 
sically conceived.”—New 
York Sun 


“Alec Templeton is recognized as one of the great musical miracles of our generation.” 
—Edward Barry, Chicago Tribune 


“Templeton stands today as easily the ‘purest’ musical genius of his generation.” 


—Ralph Holmes, Detroit Evening Times 


Direction: MUSIC CORPORATION OF AMERICA — New York « Chicago « Los Angeles 
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RADIO IS MAKING MILLIONS OF MUSIC FANS 















By Cesar SAERCHINGER 


NE day last fall I heard a de- 
livery boy whistling snatches 


from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘She- 
herezade’, and quite correctly too. I was 
startled for a minute, because it isn’t 
the sort of thing vou expect delivery 
boys to have in their heads. Since then 
I have listened to other snatches that 
emanate from the perked lips of the hoi- 
polloi—the folks that have no social 
inhibitions and let the tunes fall where 
they may. I have noticed tnat their rep- 
ertoire includes everything from Mozart 
and Beethoven to Verdi and Wagner, 
not to mention the lesser breeds, and 
this does not apply only to the reputedly 
“musical” sections of our cosmopolitan 
population—the Latins and Teutons and 
Slavs—but to those obviously native 
Americans whose entertainment dollars 
are spent not in Carnegie Hall but in the 
Yankee Stadium and RKO. 


Radio is Making Music Devotees 


It wasn’t always like that. And there 
is no use denying it: it’s the radio that’s 
brought the change. The radio is mak- 
ing millions of music fans, not music 
snobs who want to be seen where good 
music is being heard, but people who 
hear music where they’d rather not be 
seen—in the parlor or kitchen with their 
coats off, or even in bed. It used to 
shock me when I first thought of the 
thousands of people who took their 
music lying down, or in other disre- 
spectful attitudes. But after all you 
can’t hurt music by listening to it; you 
can only hurt it by performing it— 
badlv. And the best dress-suit in the 
world won’t make a performance better 
than it is. So why not rejoice that 
music is finding a home in so many 
honest hearts, instead of worrying about 
starched shirts? 

Now chances are ten to one that 
you’re a musician, and so you’re not 
convinced. You don’t mind, perhaps, 
that Mike Maloney is listening to 
Beethoven in his pajamas, or surrounded 
by kids who are raising Ned, but you 


* 


object because Mike is no longer com- 
pelled to buv a ticket, if he wants to hear 
good music (which he never wanted to 
do before, and only does now by de- 
fault). And what is more, you don’t be- 
lieve he is getting much good music, 
because you yourself are too busy mak- 
ing it, so you don’t listen to the radio in 
order to find out. In that case it is just 
as well that you should know what Mike 
can get out of his radio without stirring 
from the house. 
The Musical Week-end 

Well, I’m going to start with the most 
favorable time—the week-end—which 
gives him, or many of his kind, a leisure 
period of anywhere from thirty-six to 
forty-eight hours. During that period 
he can hear (in the winter season) a 
complete opera performed at the Metro- 
politan, a complete concert of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, and an 
hour and a half of symphonic music per- 
formed by the N. B. C. Orchestra, con- 
ducted either by Arturo Toscanini or a 
guest conductor of world-wide repute. 
He can hear a chamber music program 
by the New Friends of Music from 
Town Hall, with eminent soloists, and 
an excellent studio performance of a 
Bach Cantata (every Sunday) under 
Alfred Wallenstein. He can hear a clas- 
sical string quartet or a somewhat less 
austere orchestra hour, with such mod- 
ern works as a Shostakovitch symphony, 
before lunch on Sunday, and he can hear 
a Beethoven string quartet, done by a 
first-class ensemble, just before (or 
after) turning into bed. 

These items are, of course, all “live” 
music—not recordings—and they are all 
regularly broadcast on networks; many 
of them can therefore be heard in Main 
Street and the wide open spaces, as well 
as in New York. They represent a solid 
ten hours of good music, more than any 
human being could (or should) absorb 
in two days. I have selected only the 
things that would come up to the accept- 
ed standard of the concert room, both as 
to content of program and perform- 
ance. If I were to include programs 
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Provides Full Musical Week-ends 


or Even Lying 
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New Devotees Created by This Popularization Are Not 
Music Snobs—T hey Hear Music in the Parlor or the Kitchen, 
in Bed—Network Broadcasts 
Operas at the Metropolitan and Concerts by America’s Best 
Symphonic Orchestras— Local” Stations Also Contribute 
Liberally to High-grade Musical Fare—Hardly a Night with- 
out at Least One Item of “Live” Music—Leading Conserva- 
tories Now Put Programs on the Air—Recorded Programs of 
_ Classical Music Offer Solace at Almost Any Hour—lIncreased 
_ Attendance at Concert and Opera Must Eventually Follow 


HOULUOEUNAEOUEAeDOURLEENEDEOE ORE Hacer neeeenNenEeEND Continents 


which all but we purists might be willing 
to accept, then I should have to mention 
an hour’s orchestral-operatic concert 
from one of the leading American con- 
servatories, two half-hours of string 
orchestra music (Bach to Sibelius), the 
weekly Metropolitan Opera “auditions” 
(arias sung by aspiring opera candi- 
dates), and an orchestral concert from 
Detroit, with the most expensive soloists 
an automobile tycoon can buy. 

Practically all of the programs I have 
listed are “sustaining”. If I exclude the 
Detroit item from my “classical” list, 
it isn’t because of the sales talk, but 
because I don’t think “Anitra’s Dance” 
by Grieg, “Wien, Wien nur du Allein” 
and Liza Lehmann’s “Persian Garden” 
are “symphonic”, even when done with a 
first-rank orchestra. We must simply 
accept the fact that the “commercial” 
program (in which the sponsor calls the 
tune), has a standard of its own. But 
in the matter of non-commercial pro- 
giams the big networks are certainly 
serving us well. 


What The “Locals” Contribute 

But it wouldn’t be fair to omit men- 
tion of the excellent contribution to 
high-grade musical fare that is made by 
some of the “local” stations, such as 
New York’s municipal station and 
WQXR. In the weekend in which I am 
writing, the former broadcast a full- 
length symphony concert with the New 
York City Orchsetra and an hour’s piano 
recital by Webster Aitken at the Frick 
Museum; the latter an hour’s string 
orchestra concert under Eddy Brown— 
all music of the highest type. Nor would 
it be right to overlook the enjoyment 
provided by their programs of recorded 
music. These have the virtue of making 
accessible the performances of the great- 
est artists, valuable both for the sake 
of maintaining a high standard of execu- 
tion and for purposes of study and com- 
parison. 

In a typical weekend in New York 
(Jan. 27-28) such recorded music was 
broadcast for sixteen hours, and mixed 
programs of good classical and semi- 
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classical music for three or four hours 
more. Included in this Gargantuan of- 
fering were two operas (‘Meistersinger’ 
and ‘Lucia di Lammermoor’), Mahler’s 
‘Lied von der Erde’, and plenty of Mo- 
zart—apparently most-favored composer 
of the recording angels. 

Much of this music (live and record- 
ed) necessarily overlaps, but anyone 
with the stomach for it might well pick 
out twenty-odd hours of almost continu- 
ous fare. So, on weekends at least, 
American—and especially Metropolitan 
—music-lovers cannot complain of be- 
ing starved. 

Taking Pot-Luck 

Now when vou look at the rest of the 
week you find that the music-lover has 
to take pot luck. The reason is that dur- 
ing the evening hours the big networks 
and other stations are mostly occupied 
with “commercials” and others “musts” 
(special events, discussions and news) ; 
and the commercial sponsor is not yet 
convinced that good music sells goods. 
Music, therefore, is sandwiched into the 
vacant spots. Nevertheless, there is 
hardly a night when you can’t get at 
least one good item of “live” music, 
even if it’s only a half-hour of the 
Rochester Civic Orchestra on NBC, or 
of the Indianapolis Orchestra on CBS. 
Our leading conservatories, such as the 
Curtis Institute, the Eastman School of 
Music, etc., also help out with a half- 
hour here and there, and you may even 
get a half-hour of real opera from 
Chicago or somewhere else. 

But for the rest, the evening listener, 
if he wants classical music, must turn to 
the recorded programs, which offer him 
solace at almost any hour, even at 7 
A.M. 

During the day-time, too, the net- 
works are satisfied with occasional 
chamber music or a weekly “piano 
spot”, and for the rest rely on special 
musical events, which may be a festival 
or an anniversary or a first perform- 
ance coming from anywhere in America, 
or even Europe when not at war. Since 
only a small proportion of the popula- 
tion can afford to give undivided atten- 
tion to the radio in normal working 
hours, this may be just as well, for 

(Continued on page 274) 

























WEA i cistr-tias years ago, Magnavox in- 
vented the dynamic loudspeaker . . . gave modern 
radio its voice. For more than a decade, the vocal 
chords of millions of popular brand radios have 
been engineered and manufactured by Magnavox. 
These years of experience and achievement are 
reflected in the outstanding tone and matchless 
performance of every Magnavox instrument. 
Their fine craftsmanship and the elegance of 
traditional furniture will add charm and enduring 
beauty to any room. 
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Magnavox radio-phonographs are designed to meet 
the fastidious needs of professional music. . . and 
are, today, the first choice of great artists and 


serious music lovers. 


“My Magnavox has amazingly faithful reproduc- 
tion on both radio and phonograph. It brings out 
every orchestral detail with instrument separation 
and beauty of tone such as I have never before 
heard” . . . This is atypical statement . . . by 


one of America’s foremost musicians, who owns one. 


The Windsor is one of twelve manificent furniture 
models . . . each a masterpiece in cabinetry and 
tone ... prices from $89.50 to $575. See and hear 
them in America’s fine stores. The Magnavox Com- 


pany, Incorporated, Fort Wayne, Indiana, U.S.A. 
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Bringing the Land of Make-Betteve to Young America 


Junior Programs, Inc., Non-Com- 
mercial Group, Passes 2,000,000 
Mark in Audience Totals— 
Production Technique Appeais 
to Children and Adults 


ERTAINLY the most refreshing, 
& and probably most appreciative, 

audiences in America for profes- 
sional opera, ballet, theatre, and con- 
certs are children and young people 
from kindergarten age through high 
school, according to Mrs. Dorothy L. 
McFadden, founder-director of Junior 
Programs, Inc. This national non-com- 
mercial organization providing cultural 
entertainments for juveniles at admis- 
sions averaging ten to twenty-five cents 
is now well past the 2,000,000 mark 
in audience totals for its touring com- 
panies. 

The response of youthful audiences to 
the interpretative arts is perhaps best 
illustrated by an incident which recently 
took place in a small West Virginia 
mining town. The Junior Programs 
Opera Company was presenting Hum- 
perdinck’s ‘Hansel und Gretel’ in the 
high school auditorium. As Cecile Sher- 
man, in the role of Gretel, knelt in a 
scenic forest, hands folded in prayer, a 
small boy rose fron his seat and joined 
her in singing “The Prayer Song’, com- 
pletely oblivious of his surroundings. 
The hushed audience had lost itself so 
completely in the performance it seemed 
altogether natural for one of them to 
give full expression to his emotion. 


Cheers for Virtue, Jeers for Villainy 


This is no isolated instance of volun- 
tary audience participation in the pro- 
fessional stage presentations of Junior 
Programs. The performers, who this 
syear are ranging the continent from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and Canada to 
the Gulf, report a decided proclivity on 
the part of children to immerse them- 
selves wholly in a world of inspiring 
make-believe. Directions will be shouted 
to the sympathetic characters on the 
stage on how to escape pursuing vil- 
lains. Shouts and cheers will greet vir- 
tue’s triumph, and face-making and 
jeers, or sighs of dismay, the machina- 
tions of evil. 

Very small children have come back- 
stage to touch Edwin Strawbridge, pre- 
mier dancer of the Junior Programs 
Ballet, to see if he was really made of 
wood, after he had danced an entire per- 
formance with the jerky, mechanical 
motions of a marionette character. And 
others, after seeing a Junior Programs 
play based on a legend of the Hopi In- 
dians, inquired about the location of the 
reservation where they thought the 
members of the Players Company lived. 

Discrimination and good taste, how- 
ever, rather than naivete, are the most 
pronounced qualities of juvenile audi- 
ences at the opera, ballet, play, and con- 
cert. 

“They have unspoiled, natural good 
taste, and really prefer the best in enter- 
tainment,” declared Mrs. McFadden. 
“They enjoy, and are often profoundly 
moved by beautiful music, dancing, and 
the arts: things their elders might some- 
times scorn as ‘high-brow’. But they 
are quick to apprehend and criticize the 
second-rate and slovenly performance. 
Even first-rate artists must be on their 
mettle playing to a youthful audience. 
If they are not, the alert youngsters will 
display little patience and counter with 
a campaign of squirming, wriggling and 
other strategems expressive of various 





degrees of displeasure.” 

The Junior Programs movement to 
bring young audiences throughout the 
country the finest in professional enter- 
tainment at admissions within the reach 
of all, is firmly established on two pri- 
mary principles. The first is that pro- 
ductions for children must be of the 
highest caliber and suited to the audi- 
ences’ special needs. And the second is 
that with sound planning and organiza- 
tion, any community in the country, 
from a village of a few hundred to the 
largest metropolis, may bring to its 
youth the best in professional opera, bal- 
let, concerts and other stage entertain- 
ments to remedy the evil of a restricted 
diet of movies and radio serials. 

Saul Lancourt, production director, 
carries the burden of accomplishing the 
first of these. His almost revolutionary 
approach to the task of reshaping tradi- 
tional forms in opera, ballet, and theatre, 
and injecting into them a new vitality, 
is a most important factor in the rapid 
growth of Junior Programs audiences. 
This technique and approach is perhaps 
best clarified by his explanation of some 
of the processes employed in the produc- 
tion of one of the Junior Programs 
operas, “The Bumble Bee Prince’, 
adapted from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Tsar 
Saltan’. 

“We have to start shaping a produc- 





(Above Left) Edwin 
Strawbridge and 
Members of the 
Company in ‘The 
Princess and the 
Swineherd' 


(Above Right) 
Cecile Sherman and 
Marion Selee Are 
Seen in ‘The Bumble 
Bee Prince’ 


(Left) Mrs. Dorothy 
L. McFadden, 
Founder and Direc- 
tor of the Junior 
Programs, Inc. 


(Right) A Group of 

Interested Children 

with a Member of 
the Troupe 


tion like this with a complete realization 
of the obstacles all opera productions 
must carry for presentation to the 
American public,” said Mr. Lancourt. 
“We must assume that most people go 
to the opera with the preconceived no- 
tion that it is going to be dull. That is 
just what we believe opera shouldn’t be. 
It should be full of life, action, color, 
movement! It must always hold the 
audience’s attention, command its inter- 
est. The reason people sleep through 
operas is for lack of action, excitement, 
and life. Operatic companies are sel- 
dom rehearsed for anything but the 
music. 

“Junior Programs operas require a 
marriage of music with the arts of danc- 
ing and pantomime, of singing and act- 
ing. In “The Bumble Bee Prince’, for 
example, there was a problem of what 
io do with an opera containing some of 
the finest music ever composed set to a 
narrative in which there were several 
lazy passages. We found a lot of placid 
beauty. But that wasn’t enough, so we 
simply had to make changes. Now we 
haven’t disturbed the musical line. 
We've kept all its beauty, but filled it 
with action by taking the emotion which 
music carries and translating it into 
rhythmic movement. During the lazy 
passages of singing and narrating, we’ve 
made other people on the stage do 
things to heighten the effect of what is 
being told in the songs and narrative.” 

The success of this production tech- 
nique with ‘The Bumble Bee Prince’ is 
borne out by the enthusiastic reception 


accorded it by many thousands of chil- 
dren and their parents, which eventually 
led to its being recorded a few months 
ago in a four-record album. In planning 


the recorded version of ‘The Bumble 
Bee Prince’, Mr. Lancourt sought some 
method to hold the attention of young 
listeners throughout, in the absence of 
colorful stage settings, costumes and ac- 
tion. The solution he contrived is in the 
classic tradition of the Greek chorus 
embodied in the voice of a narrator who 
introduces the opera, its characters and 
settings, and comments throughout on 
the progress of the plot. Lancourt wrote 
verses fitted to descriptive music in the 
score, which intriguingly achieve their 
purpose of making opera easily under- 
standable to youngsters. The success of 
this technique in heightening listener 
interest in recorded opera suggests its 
adaptability to other operas in future 
recordings as well as to its use in radio. 

Similarly, in the production of ballet, 
Junior Programs innovated a singular 
technique especially created to make the 
abstruse art of the dance understandable 
to juvenile audiences. A narrator, sit- 
ting at one side of the stage, tells the 
story and speaks the lines for every 
character, while the dancers interpret 
all the action in dance and pantomime. 
The integration of narration with action 
must be so finely drawn and executed as 
to give the illusion at times that the 
dancers themselves are speaking, as well 
as dancing and acting in pantomime. In 
Junior Programs most recent ballet pro- 

(Continued on page 275) 
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PIANIST 
THREE MORE GREAT TRIUMPHS 


Town Hall, New York 


November 21, 1939 
Goodman Theatre, Chicago ~ » 
November 12, 1939 : 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA A ai 
firm tone, a glib a and considerable re- intelligent use of devices by which musical meanings may 





Frederick Stock, Conducting 
March 2 and 3, 1939 


. resourcefulness and accuracy of technique .. . 


poetic and imaginative capacities considerable. 
(N. Y. Times, H. T.) 


. . sensitive and poetic musician. (N. Y. Journal 
American, Grena Bennett.) 


. . . technician of comprehensive facility and steady 
accuracy. (N. Y. Sun, Irving Kolodin.] 


. careful consideration for melodic and rhythmic 
detail. (N. Y. Post.) 


... real inner ey for the music he played. (N. 
Y. Herald- Tribune, R. L.) 


source in matter of tonal coloring. (N. Y. World- be conveyed . finely luminous melody line. (Chicago 
Telegram, R. C. B.) Tribune, Edward Barry.) 

. brilliant clarity . . . technique both compre- . . . correct technician, depending upon a clean-cut style of 
hensive and assimilated. (Chicago Journal of pianism to achieve effects. (Chicago Evening American, 
Commerce, Claudia Cassidy.) Herman Devries.) 

. - . amazing, electrically energetic pianist. . . . . . magnificent fluency . playing of the greatest vigor, 
(Chicago Herald & Examiner, Janet Gunn.) clarity and skill. (Chicago Daily News, Eugene Stinson.) 





KIMBALL PIANO 
EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 
NATIONAL CONCERT LEAGUE 


Walter L. Larsen, Managing Director 310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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Music REMAINS A CONSTITUENT OF GERMAN LIFE 


Opera Houses, Concert Halls, 
Cinemas and Theatres Operate 
on Full Schedule — Special 
Court Prevents Breach or Can- 
cellation of Contracts 


By GERALDINE DECOURCY 


BERLIN, Jan. 7. 


N Germany, contrary to some other 
European countries, only the streets 
are “dark” after nightfall. All the 

opera houses, theatres, cinemas and con- 
cert halls are operating on full schedule, 
as they have been from the very begin- 
ning, even in the Rhineland and other 
localities within ticklish range of the 
enemy’s guns. This may have a fan- 
tastic ring to the ears of the distraught 
amusement industry of other countries, 
but the plain, unvarnished truth is that 
in Germany, war or no war, musical 
entertainment is the principal constitu- 
ent of the peace that passeth all under- 
standing, and nobody knows and appre- 
ciates this fact better than the author- 
ities. 

While there have been no official de- 
crees regarding the musical and theatri- 
cal activities, or the amusement business 
in general, the circumstance that official- 
dom has frequently set aside apparently 
vital considerations to keep the enter- 
tainment industry in operation indicates 
that every artist, showman and pro- 
ducer is expected to do his duty, and 
not only stand by but carry on 100%— 
if need be, on his own initiative. The 
government is taking no unnecessary 
chances of having vast numbers of the 
most temperamental profession on the 





The Berlin State Opera House 


face of the earth turned out to a lean 
pasture when the caprices of the spirit 
may contain more potential T. N. T. 
than an enemy air bomb. 

Life in Germany has been that of a 
gigantic fortress for several years, so 
that shifting gear from peace to war 
was a smooth and noiseless procedure 
on the whole, though in the very nature 
of things, difficulties outside human and 
official reckoning cropped up unexpect- 
edly and had to be solved quickly and 
efficiently. First of all came the black- 
out, in characteristic German super- 
thoroughness. Following in its train 
was the necessity of providing theatres, 
opera houses and concert halls with ade- 
quate air raid shelters, a point that had 
been postponed in the general and ex- 
tensive air defense preparations of the 
past years. 

Most of the Berlin theatres were able 
to accomplish this without interrupting 


their daily schedules to any extent, but 
the State Opera, for one, had to delay 
its opening date for nearly a month on 
this account. As a result of the archi- 
tectural upheaval incident to converting 
the popular basement smoking and re- 
freshment room into a shelter large 
enough to cope with the seating capacity 
of the house, the hungry and thirsty 
patrons of the parquet now have to 
regale themselves at tables placed in the 
main foyer, which in so far is a blessing 
in that it has rung down the curtain on 
the funereal floral arrangement which 
was installed several years ago as a sub- 
stitute for the buxom charms of a stone 
Amazon relegated to the dust bin of 
“Degenerate Art.” 

Many of the concert halls in Berlin 
and elsewhere had to curtail the seating 
capacity to meet the per capita accom- 
modations of the air raid shelters. This 
brought with it a reduction in receipts 
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BERLIN RELIES ON NATIONAL ARTISTS 


Although Plans for the Remain- 
der of the Season Are Not Be- 
ing Made, German Musicians, 
Unable to Tour, Due to the 
War, Provide a Rich Concert 
Fare 


By GERALDINE DECOURCY 


BERLIN, Jan. 6 


HE concert managers in Berlin 

and other leading music centres 

of Germany are not making plans 
for the future, or even for the balance 
of the season. Like philosophers, they 
are letting fate take its own course. 
But there is no lack of business to com- 
plain of, at least to date. In addition 
to the regular seasonal crop of concerts 
by the near-great, their lists have been 
substantially augmented by those prom- 
inent artists of international fame who 
have always spent the major part of 
each season abroad, but having been 
caught in Europe by the war, are now 
giving their compatriots the “feast of 
fat things” usually reserved for for- 
eigners. 

The managers seem to be taking a 
very sanguine view of the general situ- 
tion and every one of them is probably 
hoping in the depths of his heart that 
when the political sky clears, the tempest 
will have swept away all the prejudices, 
passions and emotions that have made 
any artistic co-operation between other- 


wise friendly nations practically impos- 
sible in recent years. 


Exchange Programs Reduced 


In Berlin, Rudolf Vedder, Hans Adler, 
George Backhaus, Clara Gunderloch and 
Blache and Mey have featured all their 
regular artists but, as was to be expected, 
there have been very few foreign artists, 
even from the countries immediately ad- 
jacent to Germany. The official exchange 
programs which have been so frequent in 
the past two or three years have been 
greatly reduced this season and the only 
organization which has maintained its orig- 
inal program in this regard is the Beriin 
Singakademie. These concerts have been 
restricted almost entirely to the Balkan 
States and there have been no big events 
to occupy the attention of a manager or 


throw the auxiliary machinery of the 


Propaganda Ministry into operation. 
Winderstein Opens Agency 


A new concert agency was opened in 
Berlin in September under the direction of 
Curt Winderstein, an enthusiastic young 
man who was formerly secretary and per- 
sonal manager of the Polish pianist, Raoul 
Koczalski. His first professional activity 
was an ambitious concert in the Philhar- 
monie for the benefit of the Winter Aid, 
for which he had secured the assistance of 
such well-known singers as Wilhelm 
Strienz, Carla Spletter, Karl Schmidt- 
Walter, Tiana Lemnitz, Max Lorenz and 
Margarete Klose, with Michael Raucheisen 
at the piano. He is now running a series 
of piano recitals by young artists just en- 
tering the professional field, which has the 
active material support of the Bluthner 
Piano Company. 

Up to the present time, the Music Cham- 


ber has been very loath to grant licenses 
to new managerial undertakings, probably 
feeling that it is sounder economiy to re- 
duce competition to a minimum. They 
are now relaxing somewhat in this respect 
so that a number of new names will be 
found among the lists of local managers 
throughout the country. 

The number of theatrical agents has 
also been considerably increased and 
there are now fifteen or sixteen scattered 
over the territory of Greater Germany. 
These agents are about the busiest people 
in Germany inasmuch as the opera en- 
sembles and orchestras must be kept up 
to the full quota, to say nothing of pro- 
viding ensembles for the opera houses 
that are being rapidly opened in Sudeten 
Germany, Austria and Upper Silesia (for- 
mer Polish Silesia), These latter include 
the theatres in Memel, Posen, Bromberg, 
Graudenz, Krakow, Thorn, Kattowitz and 
Lodz, which before the last war were 
thriving and progressive German operas. 
Until the opera houses and ensembles are 
ready for business, these towns are being 
taken care of by travelling opera compa- 
nies, based in Danzig, K6nigsberg, Breslau 
and other “frontier” centres. 

The extension of the German opera and 
orchestras net throughout Austria is also 
proceeding rapidly in spite of political con- 
ditions. The opera houses in Salzburg and 
Innsbruck have been opened this season 
after a “rélache” of many years and nu- 
merous orchestras have been organized for 
smaller Austrian towns which have hith- 
erto been unable to afford such a luxury. 
The opera houses in Danzig, Linz and 
Graz are in process of overhaul, and after 
being re-decorated and enlarged, will be 
placed on a regular eleven month schedule 
as in other parts of the country. 


No War Psychosis Afflicts Pro- 
grams or Opera Repertoires— 
Artistic Roster of Houses In- 
tact—Berlin Becomes Indiffer- 
ent to ‘Blackout’ 


and led in turn to an enforced cut in 
artists’ fees, especially in the case of 
fees over 300 Reichsmarks ($120.00). 
As the imminence of air raids has de- 
clined, Berlin, at least, has again re- 
leased the full seating space to the pub- 
lic and such preliminary measures as 
were adopted in the beginning to safe- 
guard the financial interests of the par- 
ties involved, have now been abandoned 
for the time being. 


Army Helps to Move Pianos 


Another problem of great moment to 
pianists and other concert artists was 
that of providing pianos in the concert 
halls, but here again officialdom proved 
to be the beneficent angel. By making 
suitable arrangements with the leading 
piano dealers and manufacturers every 
concert hall has been equipped with an 
instrument of each make so that the 
artist will find the instrument of his pre- 
dilection at hand without delay or un- 
certainty. This sounds like a simple 
matter, but it was more complicated 
than it appears owing to the fact that 
all freight cars and heavy motor trucks 
had been requisitioned by the Army. 
The military authorities, however, read- 
ily placed sufficient cars and trucks at 
disposition to insure the transportation 
of instruments from the main factories 
to the various music centres. When one 
stops to consider the extensive network 
of musical activities throughout Greater 
Germany, and the imperativeness of 
military exigencies at the beginning of 
the war, this collaboration of the mili- 
tary authorities in a seemingly minor 
issue at the very outset of hostilities 
shows the importance attached by the 
Germans to the question of music. 

Another point, and a very important 
one, was to provide against the breach 
or cancellation of contracts. To this 
end, a special “court” has been attached 
to the concert division of the Music 
Chamber, whose task it is to settle any 
questions arising in this field as a direct 
result of war conditions. For instance, 
if in any given city a concert has to be 
cancelled due to the fact that military 
service has taken too great a toll of the 
orchestra, the soloists must be insured 
engagements elsewhere that will fully 
compensate them, artistically and finan- 
cially, for the forfeited appearance. In 
many instances this has been satisfac- 
torily solved by providing a chamber 
orchestra and retaining the soloists. No 
matter how great the war toll may be, 
however, no orchestra may be disbanded 
or musicians under contract thrown out 
of employment. 

The baneful “war psychosis” that gnaws 
at the web and woof of opera repertoires 
and concert programs has, fortunately, 
not yet raised its hydra head in Ger- 
many. Whereas in Italy, British, French 
and even American music has been unpop- 
ular for some time, this ridiculous phase of 
the “universal spasm of struggle” is still 
non-existent in Germany, British works 
never figured to any great extent on Ger- 
man programs so that their absence now is 
more a sign of continual indifference than 
hot-headed patriotism. French works can 
frequently be heard, not only in the opera 
houses but even on such prominent orches- 
tral series as those of Furtwangler and 
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== PEMBERTON 





Soprano, Chicago City Opera 


"Madame Pemberton has made 
marked strides in her art since we 
heard her last year in the same role. 
Vocally Mme. Pemberton has gained 
immeasurably in tonal volume and 
authoritative delivery." 


Herman Devries, 
O Chicago Herald American, 
Dec. 18, 1939 


"Of the newer singers Miss Pember- 
ton sung Mimi . . . she has a good top 
register and she had phrases of real 
beauty and of real pathos. .. ." 






Eugene Stinson, 
Chicago Daily News, Dec. 18, 1939 


"Miss Pemberton knew her role well 
and made a charming appearance 
. . . her tonal effects were suave an 
beautiful." 

Edward Barry, 
Chicago Tribune, Dec. 18, 1939 


"Pemberton proved herself to be an 
artist of great lineage . . . sang the 
sweet role of Mimi in the most perfect 
manner. She had authoritative vocal- 
ization and was rewarded with long 
and frequent applause." 


L'Italia, Chicago 
* 


"Proved to be a gracious singer ... 
showed a fine instinct for the musical 
phrase." 


Pitts Sanborn, 


New York World Telegram, 
Oct. 5, 1939 
0 ° 


"There was evidence of sound train- 
ing in her singing of Cimarosa's ‘Ah! 
tornar la bella Aurora,’ from 'La Vergine 
del Sole,’ also a correct approach to 
its style. The vocal line was capably 
projected.” 





Irving Kolodin, 
New York Sun, Oct. 5, 1939 








Management 
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2 West 46th Street 
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SCANDINAVIA DRAWS INCREASINGLY ON NATIVE ‘TALENT 


Curtailment of Visiting Attrac- 
tions Throws Sweden on Her 
Own Resources, Says Enwall, 
Concert Manager — Auditori- 
ums Crowded and New Appre- 
ciation for Scandinavian Art- 
ists Apparent 


HE Scandinavian music season 

I has been subject to the same diff- 

culties encountered by other Euro- 
pean seasons because of the war, but 
one result of the shake-up has been the 
increased stimulation of interest in 
native musicians, according to Helmer 
Enwall, Swedish concert manager, who 
has just concluded an extended stay in 
America. Mr. Enwall, who is head of 
the Konsertbolag of Stockholm, which 
furnishes artists for all of Scandinavia, 
made his annual trip to the United 
States with Jussi Bjoerling, Swedish 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera. 

“Tt is impossible to arrange for next sea- 
son,” said Mr. Enwall, “as we must wait 
on war conditions. All of the prominent 
artists from America who were to have 
come to us have had to cancel their Euro- 
pean tours, but we were fortunate in hav- 
ing earlier in the season such artists as 
Guila Bustabo, Poldi Mildner, Shura Cher- 
kassky and Edwin Fischer. There are still 
a few “foreign” artists in Sweden, among 
them Martial Singher, Paris Opera bari- 
tone, who was to give his first performance 
as Figaro at the Stockholm Opera in Janu- 
ary. We expect Germaine Lubin in the 
Spring, and still hope for Bruno Walter to 
conduct the orchestra in April. 

“One fortunate aspect of the situation 
has been the emergence of Swedish artists 
to places of prominence which visiting 
musicians always assumed hitherto. For 
example, when we had to cancel Piati- 
gorsky’s appearance with the orchestra, a 
young Swedish artist, Gunnar Norby, took 
his place. Torsten Ralf, tenor, who was 
always too busy in Europe to give many 
concerts in his native Sweden, has now re- 
turned and is very much in demand. 

“Our concert season, not only in Stock- 
holm, but also in Oslo and Copenhagen, has 
been very good and is continuing to be so. 
Houses are all sold out, and native artists 
are being acclaimed with new fervor. 
While it is more difficult to sell the 1,900 
places in the Stockholm Konserthus on sub- 
scription, about 1,750 have been sold and 
the single ticket sale is excellent. 

“Principal cities for concert series are, 
after Stockholm and Gothenburg, the fairly 
large towns of Malmé, Halsingborg, Up- 
sala, Orebro and Norrképing. In most of 
these centers there are orchestras which are 
very popular, because of the cheaper tickets 
made possible by state subsidy. A seat for 
an orchestra concert costs about forty cents, 
whereas a seat for a recital in a series has 
to be priced at about seventy-five cents. 
That is one of our chief difficulties in main- 
taining large concert courses, but we have 
nevertheless built up a large public for 
popular artists. 


Welcome American Artists 


“We should like to have more and more 
American artists visit us, as the ones we 
have already had have been very well liked. 
The Swedish people fifteen years ago did 
not believe that American musicians could 
be so excellent, but they have been con- 
vinced by such artists as Albert Spalding, 
Ruth Posselt, Ruth Page, Eugenia Bux- 
ton, Shura Cherkassky and Alexander 
Hellman. We should like to hear more 
American music, too, but it is difficult to 
get American artists to play it. The 
younger artist—and the established ones 
too—want to play something which may be 
easily judged and compared. 

“T have been able to bring to Scandina- 
via many interesting Finnish artists, and 
am particularly interested in a young vio- 


Larry Gordon, Staff Photographer 


Helmer Enwall, Stockholm Manager, Explains 
a Detail of His Concert Course 


linist who is really our first Scandinavian 
‘prodigy’. He is a boy of twelve, named 
Haimo Haitto, and should be in America 
by the time this is published. He played 
in Stockholm under Schneevoigt on Jan. 2, 
which was a big concession for the Concert 
Society, which had never before engaged a 
prodigy. He will play in America for Fin- 
nish societies, and a film called ‘Little Mu- 
sician’, in which he starred, has been sold 
to America and you may see it soon. He 
is worth watching. 


Finnish Musicians Popular 


“For tours through Scandinavia I have 
also brought Ilmari Hannikainen, Finnish 
composer-pianist. Aulikki Rautavaara, 
Finnish dramatic soprano, was starred in 
Glyndebourne, Salzburg and Brussels, had 
a concert tour all over Scandinavia in the 
Fall, but has now gone back to Finland to 
join her husband, an army officer. 

“The Swedish artists whom I represent 
are all very busy. Joel Berglund, baritone. 
has his usual number of appearances at the 
Stockholm Opera, as do Hjérdis Schym- 
berg, soprano, Irma Béjrck, contralto, and 
Leon Bojrker, bass. All of them are heard 
in concerts as well. Then there are 
Charles Barkel and Ernst Jornqvist, violin- 
ists, and Olof Wibergh, Sven Brandel and 
Hans Leygraf, pianists—the last named is 
the young man who won the Brussels prize. 

“Bjoerling, of course, had his customary 
success in Scandinavia before sailing to 
America, with ten concerts in the three 
countries. He returns to Europe for five 
performances of ‘Rigoletto’ at La Scala in 
Milan beginning April 14. 

“Discussion of our musical life would not 
be complete without mention of our chor- 


uses—we have always been called a singing 
nation. There are three particularly im- 
portant organizations: the Svenske Orie 
Dranger (Swedish Followers of Orpheus), 
which Hugo Alfven used to conduct; the 
Stockholm Student Singers, conducted by 
Einar Ralf, brother of Torsten; and the 
Leksand Choir, which sings in native Dal- 
arna costumes, 

“In addition to the orchestral societies of 
Stockholm and Gothenburg, there are or- 
chestras in Norrképing, Gavle, Halmstad, 
Malm6, Halsingborg, Sundsvall. Ostersund, 
Lulea, Falun and Jonképing. 

Opera Season Lively 

“Stockholm’s Opera has had a particu- 
larly interesting season, under the new di- 
rection of Harald André. Many of the 
earlier performances were mentioned in 
your magazine, and I understand that they 
are carrying through their season with 
crowded houses. Ballets and a light opera 
season added particular flavor. 

“So our music marches on. We can only 
hope for our continued neutrality, and that 
of the other countries now remaining aloof 
from the conflict. If this comes to pass, 
we shall be able to build a new musical 
life among ourselves.” 0. &. 
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NEW YORK CLUBS PLAN 


Federation Announces Statewide Con- 
test for Composers—Members Will 
Meet in Metropolis 

The New York Federation of Music 
Clubs will hold its Biennial State Con- 
vention and American Music Festival 
on May 16-18 in New York City this 
year. A state-wide massed chorus and 
junior choir festival will be part of the 
varied program now being arranged by 
Mrs. Edmund H. Cahill, president, and 
many committees. Those serving on the 
Advisory Committee are Gena Brans- 
combe, Marion Bauer, Dr. George H. 
Gartlan, Ethel Peyser, Dr. Edgar Still- 
man Kelley, Alexander Smallens, Carle- 
ton Sprague Smith, Charles Haubiel, 
Lewis Lane, Sigmund Spaeth, Harold 
Morris, Henry Holden Huss, Geoffrey 
O’Hara and Dr. John Warren Erb. 
Preceding the convention there will be 
state competitions in composition, voice 
and piano, with the winners appearing 
on the festival program. 

The New York Federation has 
launched a statewide contest for orig- 
inal, unpublished compositions, to close 
April 1, 1940. The contest will have 
four divisions, the first for a song with 
piano accompaniment, with secular or 
sacred text; second, a choral composi- 
tion; third, a piano composition, and 
the fourth, a composition for violin and 
piano. Eligibility requires United 


A Typical Scene in Stockholm 


The Famous Town Hall 


om 1 TC 


Because of the delay in shipping, ex- 
pected reports from Wilhelm Hansen, and 
Engstrom and Sdédring of Copenhagen 
were not received. 


BIENNIAL CONVENTION 
States citizenship, and one year’s resi- 
dence. Prize winning compositions will 
have a presentation on the state con- 
vention program. Official entry blanks 
will full information can be had from 
Federation Headquarters, 118 West 
57th St., New York. 





JOOSS BALLET MAKES 
TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 


Company Will Appear in New York for 
One Week in April—Two New 
Works Scheduled 

The Jooss Ballet, which is now tour- 
ing this country, will return again next 
season, according to the Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau, its managers, and will 
tour from October through January. 
The ballet recently made a tour of the 
eastern seasoard, including its first 
visit to Havana, and heads for the mid- 
west in February. During early March 
the ballet will be on the west coast. 

Its New York season is set for the 
week beginning April 8 at the Alvin 
Theatre. At that time New York audi- 
ences will see the first performances of 
two new ballets, ‘Chronica’ and ‘Spring 
Tale’. Lolo Botka, a principal dancer, 
arrived from Europe on Feb. 1 to re- 
join the company. 





Sigma Alpha Iota Holds Reception for 
Erica Morini 

Sigma Alpha Iota honored Erica 
Morini, violinist and national honorary 
member of the fraternity, at a reception 
following her Town Hall recital of Jan. 
17 at the home of Mrs. Morris D. Jack- 
son in New York. Barbara Zoph, past 
president of Alpha Theta Chapter of 
Teachers College, greeted the guests, 
who were then presented by Laura Nell 
Thrift, New York national secretary. 





Stravinsky Reported Planning Marriage 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Feb. 5. — Igor 
Stravinsky, famous Russian composer 
now lecturing at Harvard University, 
was reported by his secretary to be plan- 
ning a trip South soon, to marry. The 
name of his prospective bride was re- 
ported from sources in New York to be 
Vera Soudeikine, a dancer. Mr. Stra- 
vinsky’s secretary did not divulge the 
date set for the wedding. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST HEROIC TENOR 


Metropolitan Opera Association 


NOW BOOKING SEASON 1940-41 
Concert and Radio 


Victor Records 


Management: NBC ARTISTS SERVICE, RCA BUILDING, NEW YORK. George Engles, Managing Director 
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BRAILOWSKY BRE 


on his seventh tour | 


(above) 
Playing to the largest audience ever 


assembled at the Teatro Colon Buenos Aires 


(right). Line waiting for tickets outside Teatro Colon 


(far right) Admiring fans flock backstage for autographs 
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lof SOUTH AMERICA 


8 RECITALS IN BUENOS AIRES IN 4 WEEKS 
total attendance 29,000 


ll RECITALS IN RIO DE JANEIRO IN 4 WEEKS 
total attendance 24,200 


7 RECITALS IN SAO PAULO IN 21, WEEKS 
total attendance 14,300 


9 Recitals in Montevideo, Santos, La Plata, Santa Fe 


NOW TOURING THE UNITED STATES | 
AVAILABLE NEXT SEASON JANUARY TO APRIL 194] 


Management 
NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 
RCA Bidg. New York 


George Engles, Managing Director 
Paul Bechert, Personal Representative 
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TOUR 1940-41 
Solo Appearances And Joint Recitals with ROSINA LHEVINNE 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA 


“Ta Tosca’, dominated and inspired 
by the transcendent interpretation of 
Giannini.”—New York Herald Tribune, 
November 20, 1939. 


CHICAGO CITY OPERA 


“Here is a voice which is glorious— 


somberly beautiful, like dark, weathered 
gold, which becomes phenomenally beau- 
tiful by means of the passion with which 
she uses it.”—Chicago Tribune, Novem- 
ber 18, 1939. 


SAN FRANCISCO OPERA 


“We have heard many and many a 
Santuzza, but never such a one as Gian- 
nini gave us. Her voice is a rarely 
beautiful organ. She won such an ova- 
tion as may well be interpreted as a de- 
mand for her reappearance next season.” 
—San Francisco News, October 23, 1939. 


HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


“One of the truly great Aidas.’—Los 
Angeles Herald Express, July 7, 1939. 


SAN FRANCISCO ORCHESTRA 


“A concert made doubly memorable 
by the presence of the lovely American 
soprano. The grandeur of her voice 
made her aria the artistic climax of the 
evening. ‘The triumph was complete.” 
—San Francisco News, July 29, 1939. 


Management 

NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 
RCA Bldg., New York 

GEORGE ENGLES, Director 
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Birmingham News, October 18, 1939 
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“DICKSON HAS EVERYTHING — VOICE, TECHNIQUE, PER- 
SONALITY. A RARE TREAT.” 


Little Rock Democrat, October 29, 1939 
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| Press” 


“SCORED AN UNQUESTIONED POPULAR SUC- 
CESS WITH THE AUDIENCE.’ 
Baltimore Sun, November 8, 1939 


““CAPTIVATED HIS LISTENERS IMMEDIATELY.”’ 
Montgomery Advertiser, October 13, 1939 


‘“‘DESTINED TO TAKE HIS PLACE WITH TIBBETT, 
THOMAS AND EDDY.”’ 
Birmingham Age Herald, October 18, 1939 


‘‘MAGNIFICENT SINGING — RICHNESS OF TONE 
— ADMIRABLE DICTION.” 
Memphis Press Scimitar, October 27, 1939 










New York @ George Engles, Director 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for February 10, 1940 





“NOTHING SHORT OF MAGNIFICENT’—New York Times, January 25, 1940 





44 ENGAGEMENTS THIS SEASON 
INCLUDING APPEARANCES WITH 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony — Boston Symphony 
Minneapolis Symphony Chicago Symphony 
San Francisco Symphony Philadelphia Orchestra 
National Orchestral Ass'n St. Louis Symphony 


Management ® NBC ARTISTS SERVICE ® RCA Bldg. ® New York, George Engles, Director 
(Steinway Piano) 


S. HUROK IS PRIVILEGED TO PRESENT 
MARIAN ANDERSON FOR THE SEASON 
OF 1940-1941 


VICTOR RECORDS 
STEINWAY PIANOS 
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ye §. HUROK 


V4 presents 
also for 
1940-41 


BALLET RUSSE 
de Monte Carlo 
ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 
LINA PAGLIUGHI 
ARGENTINITA 
and Spanish Ensemble 
MISCHA ELMAN 
JAN KIEPURA 
TRUDI SCHOOP 
and Comic Ballet 
JAN PEERCE 
DON COSSACK CHORUS 
OSSY RENARDY 
KOLISCH QUARTET 
WILLIAM HORNE 
Exclusive Management 
HUROK ATTRACTIONS, INC. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
Booking Direction, NBC Artists Service 
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_HUROK | ie ae ae ae ee?) 1940 -4/ 


MISCHA ELMAN 4 


presexts 
also for 
1940-41 


ALL SIX CONTINENTS PROCLAIM HIM MASTER WHOSE 
VIOLINISM HAS BEEN AN INSTITUTION FOR MORE 
THAN A QUARTER OF A CENTURY AND FIXED THE 


STANDARD FOR A GENERATION OF VIOLINISTS 


BALLET RUSSE 
de Monte Carlo 


MARIAN ANDERSON 
ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 
LINA PAGLIUGHI 
ARGENTINITA 

and Spanish Ensemble 
JAN KIEPURA 

TRUDI SCHOOP 

and Comic Ballet 

JAN PEERCE 
DON COSSACK CHORUS 
OSSY RENARDY 
KOLISCH QUARTET 
WILLIAM HORNE 


Exclusive Management 


HUROK ATTRACTIONS, INC, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
Booking Direction, NBC Artists Service 
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The New Tetrazzini 


LINA PAGLIUGHI 


New York Shouts BRAVA! 


AT CARNEGIE HALL, JANUARY 5, 1940 










“Vocalism as scintillant has not 
been heard since the days of Luisa 
Tetrazzini. Miss Pagliughi roused 
her large audience to unusual dem- 
Oonstrations of approval by the su- 
perior quality of her art.” 

—NEW YORK TIMES 


























INA PAGLIUGHI was born in New 
York but made her first important public 
appearance in San Francisco, She was eleven 
at the tame, and the great- Tetrazzin1 who 
was in the audience congratulated and en- 
couraged the little gurl. 









IX years later Miss Pagliught made her 
debut at La Scala in Milan as Gilda 1n 
“Rigoletto,” a role she has since performed 
more than three hundred times. 














—_ cynosure of musical attention, she 
toured Europe, Australia and twice 
through South America, and last year saw 
her opera premiere at Covent Garden and 












The distinction of he 


t voice j 
that it retains a softness , 


















of text 
an ure 
_ warmth of tint even in florid recitals at Queens Hall in London. 
Passages, a characteristic not com- 
FTER a decade's absence Miss Pagli- 


wy Capable of a firm ringing 
rey e tone is uncommonly pines 
; —NEW YORK SUN 







ughi returned to her native United 
States to recerve the accolade from her 
countrymen. Her sensational reception by 
her Carnegie Hall audience in New York 
was followed by a west coast series of con- 
certs. After her seventh La Scala season 
this spring, Miss Pagliughi will reappear 
for her 1940-41 coast-to-coast tour. 
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i ening notes 
eyvith her opentts. . yoga 
habs her full-bodied, richly 
se irenish 1m 
tures inglY even a sirenish 
: : ~ . 
quality. So great we 
tha 

















“Here in full fresh beauty can 
be heard once more the 
limpid exquisite color and 
certainty of pitch that the 
great names of the past pos- 
sessed.” 

—WASHINGTON DAILY NEWS 


























“Doubtful if Rossini ever 
heard it (aria from ‘Barber 









VICTOR RECORDS 


S. HUROK 














‘ STE aR 
INWAY PIANO of Seville’) sung with more presents 

exquisite nuance. Every bar also for 

was a lyric adventure.” 1940-41 





BALLET RUSSE 

de Monte Carlo 
ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 
MARIAN ANDERSON 
ARGENTINITA 
and Spanish Ensemble 
MISCHA ELMAN 
JAN KIEPURA 
TRUDI SCHOOP 
and Comic Ballet 
JAN PEERCE 
DON COSSACK CHORUS 
OSSY RENARDY 
KOLISCH QUARTET 
WILLIAM HORNE 


Exclusive Management 
HUROK ATTRACTIONS, INC. 
a La TS TMC RC TREE? NT Pe eat gs Mag ty Tae oe hate ws 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 

PINT te ef, sia iS a “8S Booking Direction, NBC Artists Service 
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—TORONTO DAILY STAR 
















“LINA PAGLIUGHI HAS 
A MOST BEAUTIFUL VOICE” 


—MY DAY by Eleanor Roosevelt, N. Y. WORLD-TELEGRAM 
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S. HUROK 


Presents 


for 1940-41 _— 


AMERICAN SEASON 








OVER 1,000 CONCERTS 
IN AMERICA 



















5. HUROK 


presents 
also for 
1940 . 41 


BALLET RUSSE 
de Monte Carlo 
MARIAN ANDERSON 
ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 
LINA PAGLIUGHI 
ARGENTINITA 
and Spanish Ensemble 
MISCHA ELMAN 
JAN KIEPURA 
TRUDI SCHOOP 

and Comic Ballet 
JAN PEERCE 
OSSY RENARDY 
KOLISCH QUARTET 
WILLIAM HORNE 


Exclusive Management 
HUROK ATTRACTIONS, INC. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
Booking Direction, NBC Artists Service 






The World’s Greatest 
Singing Ensemble 











by arrangement with 
Paul H. Stoes 
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S. HUROK presents 
The World’s Foremost Spanish Dancer 


ARGENTINIT 


and her SPANISH ENSEMBLE 


“ARGENTINITA HAS A RARE GENIUS." 
New York Times 


eee. "LARGEST SINGLE AUDIENCE TOOK THIS 
eM GREAT LADY TO ITS COLLECTIVE HEART." 


Boston Post 


“ARGENTINITA'S DANCING SETS THE 


BLOOD BOILING." ( 
Chicago Tribune f §. HUROK 


presents 
also for 


“HAS THE SAME APPEAL AS DRIVING A lL, 1940-41 
CAR AT ONE HUNDRED MILES AN HOUR Kj BALLET RUSSE 


ON A MOUNTAIN ROAD." MARIAN ANDERSON 
4 ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 


, : y LINA PAGLIUGHI 
San Francisco Chronicle / MISCHA ELMAN 


JAN KIEPURA 
TRUDI SCHOOP 


THIRD SMASHING / e and Comic Ballet 
a JAN PEERCE 

| DON COSSACK CHORUS 

OSSY RENARDY 


COAST-TO-COAST TOUR / KOLISCH | QUARTET 


Exclusive Management 


1940-41 HUROK ATTRACTIONS, INC. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 


Booking Direction, NBC Artists Service 
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“THE ARTISTIC TRIUMPH OF THE SEASON!”’ 


S. HUROK : 
presents for 1940-41 v 
AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING TENOR i 


J all 
NY 


PEERCE 


Avalanche of Applause 10" "4u 
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“His listeners thronged the 
hall and shouted ‘Bravo!’” “The voice is robust and 
Howard Taubman silver. The most promising 
NEW YORK TIMES hei 
voice in concert and opera. 


Samuel Chotzinoff 
NEW YORK POST 
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“Mr. Peerce is an. accom- 
plished singer; firm, fluent, 






musicianly.” 
Francis D. Perkins “His musicianship was 
N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE sound .. . finish and per- 
















suasive charm . . . moving 
interpretation.” 
Robert C, Bagar s. bersord 
“Very few can match the N. Y. WORLD-TELEGRAM lee fer 
1940-41 






beauty of Mr. Peerce’s voice 


or style.” 
Grena Bennett 


N. Y. JOURNAL-AMERICAN 


BALLET RUSSE 
de Monte Carlo 
MARIAN ANDERSON 
ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 
LINA PAGLIUGHI 
ARGENTINITA 
and Spanish Ensemble 

MISCHA ELMAN 

TRUDI SCHOOP 

and Comic Ballet 
DON COSSACK CHORUS 


TWICE TOSCANINI’S CHOICE FOR CARNEGIE HALL PERFORMANCE y OSsy RENARDY 
OF BEETHOVEN’S NINTH 


RACHMANINOFF’S CHOICE FOR CARNEGIE PREMIERE OF “THE BELLS”’ 








Exclusive Management 

HUROK ATTRACTIONS, INC. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
Booking Direction, NBC Artists Service 

















= NOVOTNA 


CZECH LYRIC SOPRANO 
The Metropolitan Opera’s Outstanding Newcomer 
































Olin Downes 


NEW YORK TIMES 


"The house was crowded for | 
the occasion and Miss Novotna 
was cordially welcomed. It was 
known that the appearances of 
this young and accomplished art- 
ist in Salzburg under Toscanini 
had evoked the master's hearty 
approval and this had much to 
do with her coming to America. 
Miss Novotna has given proof of 
being not only a singer but also 
a musician and interpreter of true 
dramatic instinct. The voice is a 

| lyric soprano, capable also of 
| brilliancy. There is grace, warmth, 
communicative feeling in all she 
| does. She is a personality on the | 
| stage." 


Alfred Frankenstein 
SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 
"She is a consummate musician, 
a magnificent interpreter of music 
_ and the possessor of a very beau- 
tiful soprano. She is also an ex- 
tremely skillful actress. One hopes 
to hear her often again." 








BUILDING - NEW YORK - GEORGE ENGLES - MANAGING DIRECTOR 


MANAGEMENT - NBC ARTISTS SERVICE - 
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ANNOUNCING THE RETURN NEXT SEASON 
OF THE BRILLIANT CHILEAN PIANIST 


CLAUDIO ARRAU | | 


AFTER A PROLONGED ABSENCE FROM THIS COUNTRY 





70 Engagements in Central and South America this Season 


1939 PRESS 


“A great pianist who is now in the full flower of his 
career. He has extraordinary powers both as a virtuoso 
and an interpreter. His rich artistry is supplemented 
by an astonishing perfection of technique.”—La Nacion, 


Buenos Aires. 


“He has arrived at heights that only a few artists attain.” 


—Journal do Brasil, Rio de Janeiro. 


“One of the public’s favorite artists. He combines 
perfect art with warmth and virility.” — El Mundo, 


Buenos Aires. 


“A thrilling pianist. His dynamic interpretations are 
balanced by perfect control.”—Universal Grafico, Mexico 
City. 





ENGLAND 
1938 Tour 


“A pianist of extraordinary qualities. His command 


of the piano is complete.”—London Times. 


“He has the soul of a musician and the hands of a 


master.”—London Observer. 


Management ’ “The London public counts Arrau among its favorites.” 


NBC ARTISTS SERVICE, RCA Bldg., New York “Lenden Meil. 
George Engles, Managing Director 




















MUSICAL AMERICA for February 10, 1940 


“Bonelli’'s stature is now 
at its height. He is one 
of America’s best con- 
tributions to the oper- 
atic stage.” 


San Francisco Call Bulletin, 
November 2, 1939. 


“Fine, expertly produced 
baritone voice.” 


New York Herald Tribune, 
December 4, 1939. 





ONELL 


Now under the management of 


NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 


RCA Bldg., New York George Engles, Director 


MUSICAL AMERICA for February ‘10; 1940 





ADOLF BUSCH 


WORLD FAMOUS VIOLINIST 


“Mr. Busch’s purity of line, his broad sense of architecture and his unerring projection of the chordal structure 
earned for him the warm approval of his listeners.”—New York Herald Tribune, January 4, 1940 


“The violinist reached great heights and was rewarded by a veritable ovation.””—Boston Post, November 25, 1939 


“Such was his deep understanding and so great was the passion with which he communicated his vision that many 


a listener ceased to hear mere violin tones, sensing only the immense architectural design of Bach.” 
Boston Transcript, November 25, 1939 


“A purity and opulence which, combined with the superior musicianship always his, worked wonders.”’ 
New York Times, December 17, 1939 


MR. BUSCH APPEARS IN SOLO RECITAL, IN JOINT RECITAL WITH 
RUDOLF SERKIN AND WITH HIS OWN BUSCH QUARTET 


Management . NBC ARTISTS SERVICE + RCA Bidg., New York . George Engles, Director 
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“Qne of the most 
attractive voices of 
the season’s debuts 


Real feeling — 
fine gifts.” 


NEW YORK TIMES 


January | 1, 1940 






Glenn 


DARWIN 


AMERICAN BARITONE 





"He seems to have a battery of musical attributes. Good diction, good voice production, good style, well tempered emotion, sensitiveness 


to musical structure, dramatic inflection of words and phrases.""—/New York Post 


"A bass-baritone voice of exceptional power, full and rich. Consistent good taste . . . good sense of style . . . understanding of the intentions 


of the composers.""—New York Herald Tribune 


"Mr. Darwin's diction and pronunciation were first rate. Excellent musicianship. An enthusiastic audience."—New York World Telegram 


"As beautiful an example of vocal artistry, technique and style as has been heard here this season.""—New York Journal American 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic Symphony under Damrosch at World's Fair. 


"The solo part was admirably sung, with a fine tone quality, clean diction and communicative emotion by Glenn Darwin." 
—Olin Downes, New York Times, May 8, 1939 


Management NBC ARTISTS SERVICE ¢ RCA Bldg., New York « George Engles, Director 
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Coloratura Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Association 
Soloist American Album of Familiar Music 
Sunday Evenings NBC Red Network, WEAF 9:30 E.S.T. 


Now Booking for Season 1940-41 
Opera—Concert—Radto , 


JEAN DICKENSON 


Management: NBC ARTISTS SERVICE, RCA Blidg., New York—GEORGE ENGLES, Managing Director 
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"Just as every season seems to have its 
composer, whose works appear with re- 
j markable persistence, so every season 
seems to have its performer who is equally 
prominent. A likely candidate for the 
honor this year is Emanuel Feuermann." 


NEW YORK SUN, November 23, 1939 





"For the people who filled the house last 
night he is an artist who conjures a beauty 
that stirs their hearts." 

NEW YORK TIMES, November 23, 1939 


aadiiticacame last PO ap eae eee ee ee 
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"This artist is without a rival." 


; NEW YORK POST, November 23, 1939 


MR. FEUERMANN WILL AGAIN 
CONDUCT A MASTER CLASS IN 
NEW YORK THIS SUMMER 





Management ® NBC ARTISTS SERVICE ® RCA Bldg., New York © George Engles, Managing Director 














Sidney Griller, First Violin Colin Hampton, Cello Philip Burton, Viola Jack O'Brien, Second Violin 


England’s Notable String Ensemble 


GRILLER QUARTE 


“EVERY PHRASE SPELLED ENCHANTMENT. NO WORDS OF PRAISE COULD BE EXCESSIVE.” 
New York Times, January 14, 1940 





“FOUR ARTISTS WHO HAVE ACHIEVED THAT COMMUNITY OF SPIRIT WHICH MAKES THEIR WORK A SINGLE ARTISTIC ENTITY.” 
New York Herald Tribune, January 14, 1940 


“THERE ARE FEW ENSEMBLES EXTANT THAT PLAY WITH THE SUPERB ONENESS AND TONE OF THE GRILLER QUARTET.” 
New York World Telegram, January 15, 1940 


“AN EXQUISITELY MODELED PERFORMANCE — REFINED AND CONSUMMATE IN EVERY DETAIL.” 
New York Post, January 15, 1940 


‘‘A GROUP NOT TO BE SURPASSED IN RARE QUALITIES OF ENSEMBLE.’’ R 
Baltimore Sun, January 13, 1940 


“NOT SINCE THE FLONZALEYS HAS RICHMOND HEARD SUCH PERFECTION OF QUARTET PLAYING. A RARE BEAUTY.” 
Richmond News Leader, January 17, 1940 





36 APPEARANCES DURING THEIR FIRST AMERICAN TOUR 





| Management, NBC ARTISTS SERVICE, RC A Bldg., New York, George Engles, Director i 
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Mack Harre 














BARITONE - METROPOLITAN OPERA 





A Brilliant New York Recital 
October 31, 1939 


NEW YORK POST 


"A true singer, beyond compare as a performer 
of lieder and an artist to be treasured. His singing 
was inspired and touched with an almost indescrib- 


able ardor." 


NEW YORK TIMES 


"A rewarding recital. He sang with a grasp of the 
many facets of emotion... a feeling for musical 
and textual line." 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


"Arresting and convincing . . . innate musicality. 
High intelligence pervaded all of his interpreta- 
tions." 


NEW YORK WORLD TELEGRAM 


"Admirable were Mr. Harrell's grasp of the mean- 
ing of each song, his ability to evoke the right mood, 
his command of style.’ 


Other Press 


DALLAS NEWS, Oct. 27, 1939 


"An evening forever memorable. No finer lieder 
singing has been heard in North Texas in a decade." 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT, April 7, 1939 


"A fine voice, remarkably well controlled—great 
warmth, purity and variety of tone—unusual musi- 
cal taste." 


SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS, Oct. 24, 1939 


"Not in many a day has such a rich treasure been 
revealed to concert goers." 


DAILY OKLAHOMAN, Oct. 26, 1939 


"Belongs to the elect among vocalists. After listen- 
ing raptly to the Harrell voice the inclination is to 
start hunting for superlatives." 











NBC ARTISTS 









George Engles 





Management 


RCA Bldg., New York 
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Managing Director 











HITE 


“Beautiful coloratura singing 
” Absolute prucity of tone 
m Perfection in lyric act 


” lithe, spontaneous charm” 


“Seldom does one hear such technically flawless vocalism, in finish, 
in wealth of artistic equipment, refinement of taste and uttermost 
beauty of tone. Her top notes were perfection, possessed of the 
most enchanting purity and loveliness. By all means let us have 


Miss Jamison back again, soon and often.” 
Toronto Globe and Mail, June 9, 1939 


“She sang exquisitely. The lovely clarity and rare sweetness of the 
singer's voice altogether captivated her listeners.” 
Toronto Evening Telegram, June 9, 1939 


“Primarily a coloratura, in the higher register her tones are always 
of exquisite clarity, effortlessly produced, her evenly developed 


scale and silvery tones especially ingratiating to the ear.” 
San Diego Union, December 8, 1939 


“Not within memory has a singer here combined her facility in colo- 


ratura work with such a beautiful mezzo register.” 
St. Joseph News Press, November 14, 1939 


+ ANNE JAMISON SINGS 
T0 BG PROM: CROMD) 


#16000 HEAR HER 


% \"Season last night at Varsity Arena. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 9 


a 


, 1939, 


By AUGUSTUS BRIDLE 
A__golden-haired Trish-Canadian | 
| Singer captured the greatest Prom- 
;enade Symphony crowd of _ the 














Her name is Anne Jamison, for' 
some years a resident of Gueiph, | 
Ont., born in Ireland, now. living | 
in New York. Last year here she 
sang one of the most artistic recitals 
ever hear oronto. Last nig 
she thrilled 6. people with a 
voice _of absolute purity in ton 
Serfeclion te Terie art aide Bite, 
sportaneous pe Months ago 
ere was ta ringing her here 
for an Opera scene at the “Prom.” 
Few in that dazzling warm- 


weather crowd had ever heard that 
exquisite aria from Charpentier’s 











# TORONTO DAILY STAR 
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opera, — sung with ‘such 


We aor, 


“She sings with joy—with feeling and intelligence. Not in a long 


time has a St. Joseph audience heard so refreshing a program.” 
St. Joseph Gazette, November 14, 1939 


“Vibrant personality—loving to sing and generous with her gift. 
Added to beauty of voice is dramatic ability.” 
Bellingham Herald, December 15, 1939 


“The quality of her soprano is pure, true and tender. Her charm 


bewitched the audience.” 
El Pasto Times, December 29, 1939 


Management: NBC ARTISTS SERVICE RCA Bldg., New York 
GEORGE ENGLES, Managing Director 


ms, ye) 


drifte antomis 
crowd, ever e luscious 
0 nto and soft, s ous Ca- 
e near inctly in e 
; |farthest seat, so beaut fully su ng 
ack muc e 


infini ] ting, evanescent 
1 : most no apparen 
effort and skilful support —_ the 


orchestra, 





that it brought b 

lovely pathos of an opera that 
Taronto ‘never heard before or since 
the days of the great Montreal 
Opera of the 1910's. Again, to the 
piano accompaniment of Gwen 
Williams, with less “— intensity, 
but in the fla of 
Mozart, she sang 7 aria, on 
so Piu, " from *‘ ‘Marriage of Figaro;” 

and “La Promessa.” in the smooth, 
sophisticated’ style of artificial 
Rossini. Two piano- song encores 
= Pm bowen “Lass With a Deli- 
a e * ; *. 





ing wi ewart . 
sing fora last encore, with the 
orchestra, a vocalization of the ~'* 
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American Tenor 


“SOARING MUSICIANSHIP. A MANY HUED PALETTE. PURITY OF TONE. SMOOTHNESS OF SINGING” 


New York World Telegram, October 12, 1939 


“WON VIGOROUS APPLAUSE FROM HIS FIRST NEW YORK AUDIENCE. INTELLIGENT MUSICIAN” 


New York Herald Tribune, October 12, 1939 


‘“‘A VOICE OF MARKED RANGE, WARMTH, FLEXIBILITY. SEARCHING INTERPRETATIONS” 


Gainesville Sun, November 22, 1939 


“HE WON THE ADMIRATION OF THE AUDIENCE THROUGHOUT THE CONCERT” 


Richmond Times Dispatch, November |4, 1939 


“AN EXCEPTIONALLY WELL CHOSEN AND INTERESTING PROGRAM” 


Richmond News Leader, November 1|4, 1939 


“SOUND AND VITAL MUSICIANSHIP. TONAL BEAUTY’ 


Pensacola News, November 21, 1939 


| “MUSICAL UNDERSTANDING—IMAGINATION—SKILL” 


New York Journal American, October 12, 1939 





Management ®- NBC ARTISTS SERVICE ® RCA Building, New York - - - George Engles, Director 











American Tenor 1g 


“SOARING MUSICIANSHIP. A MANY HUED PALETTE. PURITY OF TONE. SMOOTHNESS OF SINGING” 


New York World Telegram, October 12, 1939 


“WON VIGOROUS APPLAUSE FROM HIS FIRST NEW YORK AUDIENCE. INTELLIGENT MUSICIAN”’ 


New York Herald Tribune, October 12, 1939 


“A VOICE OF MARKED RANGE, WARMTH, FLEXIBILITY. SEARCHING INTERPRETATIONS” 


Gainesville Sun, November 22, 1939 


“HE WON THE ADMIRATION OF THE AUDIENCE THROUGHOUT THE CONCERT”’ 


Richmond Times Dispatch, November |4, 1939 


‘AN EXCEPTIONALLY WELL CHOSEN AND INTERESTING PROGRAM” 


Richmond News Leader, November 1|4, 1939 


“SOUND AND VITAL MUSICIANSHIP. TONAL BEAUTY’ 


Pensacola News, November 21, 1939 


“MUSICAL UNDERSTANDING—IMAGINATION—SKILL” 


New York Journal American, October 12, 1939 





Management © NBC ARTISTS SERVICE ® RCA Building, New York - -~ - George Engles, Director 

















“... voice of fresh and flex- 
ible quality. Her produc- 
tion, phrasing, diction were 
of a superior order.”—Pitts 
Sanborn, N. Y. World Tele- 
gram, Jan. 22, 1940. 


discriminatingly used . . . Her carriage is a 
marvel of quiet grace and dignity and she ex- 
udes appeal just as a rose exudes perfume.” 
—Eugene Stinson, Chicago Daily News, Nov. 14, 


1939. 










storm.” 








NEW YORK RECITAL 
(TOWN HALL) 


"Rarely are the fates as lavish in their gifts 
as they have been to Mobley Lushanya, full- 
blooded American Indian soprano, who made 
her New York debut in a recital last night at 
Town Hall. For Miss Lushanya, besides being 
endowed with a voice of unlimited possibilities, 
possesses regal beauty, personal fascination 
and warmth of temperament—a_ combina- 
tion easily calculated to take the world by 


—NEW YORK TIMES, JAN. 22, 1940. 


& | 4 “A Lyric Soprano 


of Great Beauty” 


\ New York Herald Tribune 
s Jan. 22, 1940 
ev 


























& oe” CHICAGO OPERA 
~\ . . 
N (in Aida) 


"A slim, dark, attractive young woman, she 
won her audience last night by the quiet 
charm of her manner and by the passion and 
sincerity of her singing.""—Edward Barry, Chi- 
cago Sunday Tribune, Nov. 12, 1939. 


", . « her voice is of exquisite quality and is 





'. « « her voice is a lyric soprano 
of great beauty, with an uncom- 
monly effective middie and lower 
register .. . She is beautiful, she has 
an exceptional voice and she seems 
to be endowed with an intelligence 
above the average—all of which may 
combine to make her an adornment 
to the lyric stage."—R. L., New York 
Herald Tribune, Jan. 22, 1940. 


"Attractive in person and gifted 
with a beautiful voice, Mobley Lu- 
shanya, American Indian soprano 
from the Chickasaw tribe of Okla- 
homa, made her debut in Town Hall 
last night." — Miles Kastendieck, 
Brooklyn Eagle, Jan. 22, 1940. 





oe Management: NBC ARTISTS SERVICE @ RCA Building, NEW YORK @ GEORGE ENGLES, Managing Director 

















“... voice of fresh and flex- 


ible quality. Her produc- 
tion, phrasing, diction were 
of a superior order.”—Pitts 
Sanborn, N. Y. World Tele- 
gram, Jan. 22, 1940. | | 
& “A Lyric Soprano 


of Great Beauty” 


\ New York Herald Tribune 
\ s Jan. 22, 1940 



















we os CHICAGO OPERA 
N (in Aida) 


"A slim, dark, attractive young woman, she 
won her audience last night by the quiet 
charm of her manner and by the passion and 
sincerity of her singing."—Edward Barry, Chi- 
cago Sunday Tribune, Nov. 12, 1939. 





", . « her voice is of exquisite quality and is 
discriminatingly used . . . Her carriage is a 
marvel of quiet grace and dignity and she ex- 
udes appeal just as a rose exudes perfume.” 
—Eugene Stinson, Chicago Daily News, Nov. 14, 
1939. 


NEW YORK RECITAL 
(TOWN HALL) 










"Rarely are the fates as lavish in their gifts 
as they have been to Mobley Lushanya, full- 
blooded American Indian soprano, who made 
her New York debut in a recital last night at 
Town Hall. For Miss Lushanya, besides being 
endowed with a voice of unlimited possibilities, 
possesses regal beauty, personal fascination 
and warmth of temperament—a_ combina- 
tion easily calculated to take the world by 


storm." 
—NEW YORK TIMES, JAN. 22, 1940. 








". . « her voice is a lyric soprano 
of great beauty, with an uncom- 
monly effective middie and lower 
register .. . She is beautiful, she has 
an exceptional voice and she seems 
to be endowed with an intelligence 
above the average—all of which may 
combine to make her an adornment 
to the lyric stage."—R. L., New York 
Herald Tribune, Jan. 22, 1940. 


"Attractive in person and gifted 
with a beautiful voice, Mobley Lu- 
shanya, American Indian soprano 
from the Chickasaw tribe of Okla- 
homa, made her debut in Town Hall 
last night." — Miles Kastendieck, 
Brooklyn Eagle, Jan. 22, 1940. 
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19 0 engagements 
in three years 


“Duo art of a high order.” 





BOSTON TRANSCRIPT (with Boston Symphony, Koussevitzky conducting) 
“Remarkably matched pair.” 


SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE (with the San Francisco Symphony, Monteux conducting) 
“Gave nobility to the tonal stream, which glinted on bijou facets.” 


ST. LOUIS POST DISPATCH 
“The art of duo pianism demonstrated with maximum effectiveness.” 


WASHINGTON STAR (with the National Symphony, Hans Kindler conducting) 
“The success of the artists was a pronounced one.” 


Management: NBC ARTISTS SERVICE RCA Bldg., New York George Engles, director 


(Steinway Pianos) 
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EDWIN McARTHUR 


OPERA 





SAN FRANCISCO 


"Edwin McArthur, heard for the first time in 
San Francisco as an operatic conductor, made 
a most memorable impression. His lively dra- 
matic sense kept the whole continuously alert, 
and his long experience as an accompanist was 
apparent in his sympathetic support to the 
singers." Alfred Frankenstein, San Francisco 
Chronicle, Oct, 21, 1939. 


“Edwin McArthur's conducting was superb. 
Each motif of the complex score had defini- 
tion; each theme was expertly evaluated. The 
Flight of the Valkyries and the Fire Music was 
particularly well played by the symphony 
orchestra." Marie Hicks Davidson, San Fran- 
cisco Call-Bulletin, Oct. 25, 1939. 


“Edwin McArthur conducted excellently. 
holding the orchestra in bounds when the 
singers were giving their best, letting it surge 
its own symphonies in preludes, intermezzo and 
interludes, in which emotion was too deep for 
words." Marie Hicks Davidson, San Francisco 
Call-Bulletin, Oct. 21, 1939. 


LOS ANGELES 


"The enthusiasm which McArthur brought to 
his reading of the score (Tristan and Isolde) 
seemed to reach directly across the footlights.” 
Edwin Schallert, Los Angeles Times, Nov. II, 
1939. 


“The conducting of McArthur came as a sur- 
prise, and was swiftly transformed into amaze- 
ment . . . Proved himself the best conductor 
of the season and a leader of such signal 
ability that an outstanding career is a safe 
prophecy.” Richard D. Saunders, Hollywood 
Citizen-News, Nov. I1, 1939. 


"Conductor Edwin McArthur tempered his 
ocean of instrumentation (Tristan and Isolde) 
to a baton control that ebbed and flowed, 
never fell, and never overshadowed the singer's 
clarion-like soprano. Another Nikish of direc- 
tion.” Carl Bronson, Los Angeles Evening 
Herald, Nov. I1, 1939. 


CHICAGO 


"A part of the reason for the sensational 
nature of the performance (Tristan and Isolde) 
was the conducting of Edwin McArthur, Mme. 
Flagstad's own accompanist and director. .. . 
He allowed the performance's own momentum 
to build the climaxes." Edward Barry, Chicago 
Daily Tribune, Nov. 25, 1939. 


“Edwin McArthur did some of the best con- 
ducting we have heard from him. The search- 
ingly lovely music which accompanies the first 
stirrings of love in the bosoms of Sieglinde 
and Siegmund he molded into shapes of a 
quite phenomenal expressiveness.” Edward 
Barry, Chicago, Sunday Tribune, Dec 3, 1939. 





Conductor 





Appearances on Two Continents Include: 


SAN FRANCISCO: San Francisco Opera Company 


(Tristan and |lsolde—Walkuere) 


Orchestral Concerts 


San Francisco Opera Company 
(Tristan and Isolde) 
Orchestral Concert 


LOS ANGELES: 


City Opera Company 


( Tristan—Tannhaeuser—Lohengrin—Walkuere) 


CHICAGO: 


NBC Symphony Orchestra 


(2 appearances) 


NEW YORK: 


SYDNEY: Sydney Symphony Orchestra 


MELBOURNE: Melbourne Symphony Orchestra 


RCA Victor Recordings with Flagstad and Melchior 











Management NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 
RCA Building New York 
George Engles, Managing Director 





CONCERTS 





SYDNEY 


"An exceedingly gifted conductor, capable 
of preserving clearness of orchestral texture 
even while he most heavily emphasized the 
dramatic qualities in the score. The melodic 
lines were always firm and strong; the emotion 
well sustained." Sydney Morning Herald, July 
14, 1938, 


MELBOURNE 


"This concert, distinguished not only by 
Flagstad's wonders, but also by the alliance 
of Edwin McArthur as its conductor, swept 
aside all other memories of the past few 
months as events of a secondary nature. A 
young conductor already saturated to the core 
with the knowledge and spirit of Wagner's 
counterpoints, as he showed in a vivid direction 
ot the music. A conductor with a sure, great 
future." Melbourne Sun News, August 2, 1938. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


“Mr. McArthur's support to the singer 
(Kirsten Flagstad with San Francisco Sym- 
phony) was, as always, first rate . . . McArthur 
has talent; he achieved splendidly with the 
Wagner, and directed a far from negligible 
‘Afternoon of a Faun’ beside." Alfred Frank- 
enstein, San Francisco Chronicle, Nov. 20, 1939. 


LOS ANGELES 


“Conductor McArthur, having both courage 
and musicianship, succeeded admirably . . . 
weaving .through orchestral .partitures . that 
should have had weeks of rehearsal and bring- 
ing order out of chaos in but one rehearsal." 
Carl Bronson, Los Angeles Evening Herald, 
Nov. 18, 1939. 


“McArthur confirmed the high opinion of 
his capabilities formed at his debut here .. . 
Instinct, sensitivity and pronounced tempera- 
ment stamp him a born conductor who should 
rise to the ultimate heights . . . In the conclud- 
ing excerpts from ‘Goetterdammerung,' Mc- 
Arthur showed himself an ardent Wagnerian 
exponent, handling his orchestra with deep 
feeling and sustained intensity.” Richard D. 
tie Hollywood Citizen-News, Nov. 18, 
































"A soprano voice that is limpid 
and mellifluous from its highest 
note to its lowest.""—New York 
Post. 


"She possessed very definite 
and just ideas of interpretation, 
a sympathetic feeling for music 
and text, and a good sense of 
style. Her voice was well con- 
trolled and capable of subtle 
gradations. All of her singing 
was intelligent and musicianly 
with careful attention to phras- 
ing and meritorious diction to 
add to its numerous virtues." 
—N. Y. Times. 





Star of Cities Service Concert Hour 
WEAF and Red Network Fridays at 
8 P.M., E.S.T. 


Avatlable for Concert Engagements 1940-41 


Management: NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 
RCA Bldg., New York George Engles, Director 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for February 10, 1940 





























UANTET 


OSCAR SHUMSKY, Violin 
JOSEF GCINGOLD, Violin 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE, Viola 
HARVEY SHAPIRO, ‘Cello 





THE NATION ~ ¥ NN 
B. H. Haggin = 


"A group of virtuosi. Bril- 
liance of consummate 
technique and musician- 
ship operating at incan- 
descence." 





NEW YORK POST, Chotzinoff 

November 6, 1939 
"The future of the quartet would seem 
assured. The performance was technically 
expert and musically sound and the in- 
strumental balance the players achieved 
was of an order more to be expected 
from an organization of long experience 
and established reputation than from 
one so recently formed." 

















NEW YORK TIMES, Gama Gilbert—November 6, 1939 

"A performance of rare sensibility. The quartet is not a season old and has 
appeared heretofore only on the radio. In the perfection of its ensemble 
and in the unity of its thought it blows to smithereens the traditional con- 
ception that no ensemble is fit for the public ear until it has played so long 
together that the response of its members to each other's playing is quite 
atrophied. The fact is that New Yorkers have rarely, in recent seasons at 
least, heard such playing as the Primrose Quartet vouchsafed yesterday." 




















NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, Jerome Bohm—November 6, 1939 


"The performance was wholly admirable. The proper balance of tonal values was carefully preserved, 
the tonal texture was transparent and agreeable." 


NEW YORK SUN, Irving Kolodin—November 6, 1939 


"A unanimity remarkable in a quartet of this brief existence. Hardly less impressive was the unusually full and rich tone of the group. 
There was warm musical impulse in the conception of each work and a high level of technical accuracy. This is a group that 


should endure. 

















THIS BRILLIANT ENSEMBLE WILL APPEAR OUTSIDE OF NEW YORK 
FOR THE FIRST TIME DURING SEASON 1940-41 


Management: NBC ARTISTS SERVICE ® RCA Building, New York ® George Engles, Director 


Victor Records 























MUSICAL AMERICA for February 10, 1940 


1939-40 SCHEDULE 


September 25 Voice of Firestone 


October 2 Voice of Firestone 
? 9 Voice of Firestone 

16 Voice of Firestone 

23 Voice of Firestone 

30 Voice of Firestone 


November 28 Gulfport, Miss. 


December 1 Texarkana, Texas 
4 Big Spring, Texas 
6 Wichita Falls, Texas 
8 Graham, Texas 
11 Laredo, Texas 
13 Harlingen, Texas 
17 Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
20 Fond du Lac, Wis. 


January Baltimore, Maryland 

7 Providence, R. I. 

9 Waltham, Mass. 

14 Columbus, Ohio 

19 Rome, Georgia 

22 Tampa, Florida 

24 Pensacola, Florida 
29 Voice of Firestone 


February 19 Voice of Firestone 


March 4 Voice of Firestone 

8 Centralia, Illinois 

11 New Kensington, Pa. 
Portsmouth, Ohio 

14 Marion, Ohio 

18 Maryville, Missouri 
Ottawa, Illinois 
Voice of Firestone 


Voice of Firestone 
Voice of Firestone 
Voice of Firestone 
Voice of Firestone 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Findlay, Ohio 
Voice of Firestone 
Voice of Firestone 


showed complete mastery of the 
singing art ... her voice, from the 
lowest register to the highest, kept 
true like a perfectly toned instru- 
ment... filled the auditorium with 
its rounded resonance .. . Sheboygan 
(Wis.) Press. 12/18/39 


attack, ability to sustain, masterful 
phrasing ... we shall wait a long 
time before these tender, human 
Lieder will be rendered with so 
much understanding .. . Laredo 
(Tex.) Times 12/12/39 


immaculate enunciation, evenness of 
tone, and charming stage manner 

- such straight delivery and un- 
changing breadth ... Wichita Falls 
(Tex.) Record News 12/7/39 


lyric soprano of clear timbre and 
admirably accurate intonation. . 

charm of appearance and person- 
ality ... Baltimore (Md.) News-Post 
1/8/40 


Miss Speaks’ programs could well 
be used as a model for any concert 
singer ... her artistry is a delight 
... her readings are intensely indi- 
vidual ...a beautifully warm tone 
color ... Ohio State Journal 1/15/40 





Management 


NBC 


ARTISTS SERVICE 
RCA Bldg., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 
GEORGE ENGLES, Managing Director 
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“HE STILL HOLDS 
> FIRST PLACE AMONG 
“ YOUNG AMERICAN PIANISTS” 
| 





—CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


CHICAGO AMERICAN 
—Herman Devries, Jan. 19, 1940 


"Beveridge Webster, the young American 
pianist, so much admired at the time of his 
debut with our orchestra two years ago, 
was the soloist. He introduced the Anis 
Fuleihan Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 
. . - brought his brilliant style into even 
greater evidence." 


CHICAGO HERALD & EXAMINER | 
—Edward Barry, Jan. 19, 1940 | 


"Mr. Webster, the alertness of whose ear 
is guarantee enough that no unlovely sound 


shall ever issue from his piano. His playing | 
had that silvery smoothness which can result | 


only from a complete command of the = | 
music's technical difficulties. 


he understands the need for towering 


“epee? 


sonorities if music of this kind is to be made 


| 
"Mr. Webster proved conclusively that ; 
effective. Under his hands the piano took | 


on the dire solemnity characteristic of the 


Pane = , 


gloomy chant on which the piece is based.” 


© eR 





CHICAGO DAILY NEWS ‘ 


ENGAGED AS SOLOIST WITH —Eugene Stinson, Jan. 19, 1940 | 
THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA "He still holds first place among the young | 


| American pianists coming upon Chicago's 
Nov. 8, 9, and 11, 1940 (In Philadelphia) horizon within the last several seasons. He 
Nov. 12, 1940 (In New York) is both admirably equipped and beautifully 


AND WITH OTHER MAJOR SYMPHONIES schooled and his work represents a com- 


plete realization of his intentions. Further- 




















| — Concertos Played more he is a thorough musician, with 
| | Mozart—G Major Sine xt Bis Deter unerring taste. It was a great pleasure to 
C Minor A Major hear him again." 

Brahms—D Minor MacDowell—D Minor 
| ei a Majee mei ces ‘eae | CHICAGO JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 

‘ H ». ini icci oven —ts Wiajor 

ioke — E Flay Major —Claudia Cassidy, Jan. 19, 1940 
| | Schumann Tehalhewsky "Mr. Webster played with concise brilliance 
| 4 and his performance had both glitter and 


| Now Booking Season 1940-41 polish." 
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Federal Music Project Consolidates Gains 


New York 


By Epwarp HINKLEMAN 
State Supervisor, New York Music Project 


HE New York State Music Project 

maintains eleven units: A completely 
instrumented symphony orchestra in Syra- 
cuse; orchestras of little symphony instru- 
mentation in Albany, White Plains and 
Long Island; a concert orchestra in Buf- 
falo; dance bands in Syracuse and Niagara 
Falls with two in Buffalo, and a concert 
band and string ensemble in Rochester. 

The Project officials were gratified in the 
early Autumn when the Buffalo Philhar- 
monic Society which had co-sponsored the 
Buffalo Federal Orchestra during the last 
two seasons, announced it was ready to 
maintain its own symphony orchestra and 
would utilize the services of fifty-four 
musicians who had been members of the 
WPA unit. Notwithstanding this reduc- 
tion in the rolls of unemployed musicians 
in Buffalo, the Project still maintains a con- 
cert orchestra and two dance bands. 

The Syracuse WPA Symphony, spon- 
sored by the Syracuse Symphony Inc., is 
presenting five major subscription concerts 
and four children’s programs this season. 
Among the soloists who have appeared in 
the subscription series thus far are Percy 
Grainger and Alexander Kelberine, pianists, 
and Andre Polah, violinist and former con- 
ductor. Attendance has shown a marked 
increase over the 1938-39 season. 

Professor Polah recently resigned as con- 
ductor of the orchestra and Dr. Nicholas 
Gualillo was appointed to succeed him for 
the remainder of the current season. 

During the last season Albany’s WPA 
Orchestra presented many concerts in sur- 
rounding towns, touring as far as 100 miles 
from Project headquarters. In these com- 
munities it was customary to present an 
afternoon program for school children and 
an evening concert under the co-sponsor- 
ship of a local organization such as a school 
or Parent-Teacher’s Association. During 
the present season the orchestra is present- 
ing a series of five Sunday afternoon con- 
certs at the Albany Institute of History 
and Art: it has already presented two Sun- 
day evening programs at Skidmore Col- 
lege, Saratoga Springs, and is planning to 
present a third series in Troy. It will con- 
tinue its general out-of-town activities. 
F. Charles Adler is conductor. 


The Nassau-Suffolk WPA Orchestra 
with headquarters in Garden City, was 
heard in weekly concerts at Babylon, 


Mineola, Long Beach, and Islip during the 
last summer. Winter schedules include 
three or four concerts each week in the pub- 
lic schools of Nassau and Suffolk Counties. 
The Westchester WPA Orchestra with 
headquarters at White Plains performed 
at numerous summer concerts in White 
Plains, Yonkers, Mt. Vernon, Croton-oa- 
Hudson, and Putnam Valley. Apprecia- 
tion and demonstration programs in schools 
throughout Westchester County have been 
resumed. 








New England 


By GeorGeE Foster 
Technical Consultant, New England Region 


HE transition from Federal to State- 
wide Music Projects during 1939 has 
produced many interesting developments. 
In the State of Maine the educational 
program of the Music Project has 
awakened a public interest which has taxed 
the facilities of the teaching division. Dur- 
ing December, six teachers gave class 
lessons to 319 underprivileged children in 
Portland and Lewiston. Beginning in Feb- 
ruary, Reginald Bonnin, State Supervisor, 
will initiate a series of orchestral concerts 
throughout the Portland schools and, as in 
previous years, the Maine WPA Orchestra 
will travel extensively. It plans to visit 
communities in 1940 where “living” orches- 
tral music has never been heard. 


(Continued on page 238) 








National Head and State 
Directors Report Activities 





Dr. Earl Vincent Moore, 
National Director, WPA 


Music Program Professional 


Mrs. Florence Kerr, As- 
sistant Commissioner for 


and Service 


Mrs. Dorothy R. Freden- 
hagen, Assistant Director, 
WPA Music Program 


Projects of the WPA 


By Dr. Eart VINCENT Moore 
National Director, WPA Music Program 
T the peak of enrollment there 
A were about 15,700 persons on 
the rolls of the Federal Music 
Project. Since Aug. 31, under pro- 
visions of the Emergency Relief Act 
of 1939, the Projects formerly known 
as the Federal Arts Projects ceased to 
exist as such. September 1, 1939, wit- 
nessed the beginning of a second chap- 
ter of the agency created under WPA 
for the emergency relief of musicians, 
and by Dec. 31 there were 10,072 under 
assignment. The Relief Act provided 
for changes in administration and or- 
ientation of the Music Program that 
promise to be of as signal importance 
to its future activities as was the 
initiation of the Project in 1935, On 
and after Jan. 1, 1940, one-fourth of 
the total cost of the Projects must be 
borne by the states where they operate. 
The Relief Act of 1939 also made thirty- 
day furloughs mandatory for certified 
musicians who had been on Federal Music 
Project rolls longer than eighteen months. 
This resulted in serious dislocations among 
the trained units and necessitated many 
changes in organization. Most of these 
adjustments had been completed, however, 
by the beginning of the formal concert sea- 
son in mid-October, and the Program is 
now functioning in thirty-nine states and 
the District of Columbia. Amazingly 
enough, public interest in the Program ap- 
pears to have been intensified. 


New Sponsors Found 


New sponsors include state universities, 
state boards of education and public in- 
struction, planning boards and other per- 
manent divisions of state governments, and 
in some instances the Offices of Governors. 





Edward Hinkleman 
New York State 


Horace Johnson 


New York City 


Among local sponsors are school boards, 
city councils and commissioners, county 
and township boards, park and recreation 
boards, chambers of commerce, and vari- 
ous citizens’ groups. In several cities or- 
chestra sponsoring organizations have been 
formed to work for the permanency of the 
symphonic units, 

Between October, 1935, and Aug. 31, 
1939—the life span of performances of the 
Federal Music Project—these WPA musi- 
cians appeared in a total of 224,698 pro- 
grams, performances or recitals before an 
aggregate audience of 148,159,699 listeners. 
In the Education Division, Music Project 
teachers presided at 1,285,783 classes with 
an aggregate pupil attendance of 14,477,125. 

An analysis of these figures shows: 
Perform- 


ances Type of Unit Attendance 
17,497 Symphony Orchestras 13,826,487 
60,173 Federal Orchestras 41,982,840 
47,694 Bands—Concert & Military 45,705,389 
46,663 Dance Orchestras and Bands 23,393,313 
9.846 Chamber Music Ensembles 4,731,805 
831 Opera Units 581,351 
12,797 Choral Groups 7,436,219 
1,853 Soloists—Instrumental & Vocal 277,972 
27,344 Students’ Performances 10,224,323 
224,698 148,159,699 
Since 1937, some 1,500 individuals have 


left the Music Project for private employ- 
ment. On its rolls were many brilliantly- 
trained, seasoned musicians who had op- 
portunity to retain and advance their skills 
under the big schedules of public perform- 
ances. Some of these men may now be 
found in preferred contract employment 
with all of the major subscription orches- 
tras of the country. The Boston Sym- 
phony alone gave employment to eleven 
Project musicians. 

The concept behind the Composers’ 
Forum-Laboratory has traveled a long way 
since that initial experiment in New York 
City in October, 1935, which afforded the 
composer an opportunity to amend his 
work in the light of immediate audience 
reaction and the searching, spot questions 
of his colleagues. The most eminent com- 
posers in America have participated in 
these Forum programs, 

The Composers’ Forum-Laboratory in 
New York City has the sponsorship of the 
Juilliard Sctiool of Music and the Music 
Division of the Public Library. In Phila- 
delphia the Art Alliance will be the 
formal sponsor, Other Forum-Laboratories 
for composers have been a part of the 
Project’s program in Boston, Chicago, 
Jacksonville, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwau- 
kee, Oklahoma City, Los Angeles, and at 
the University of Minnesota. More than 
2,000 compositions have been presented. 

Many leaders in America’s musical life 
have given their services to the Program, 
in concert halls, at councillors’ tables, and 
at institute classes for teachers. 


New York City 


By Horace JOHNSON 
Supervisor, WPA Music Project 


T= is something in the life of 
Tchaikovsky that is analagous to the 
experience of the New York City WPA 
Music Project, if it is not too far-fetched 
to compare a project with a composer. 
When Tchaikovsky faced the gloomiest pe- 
riod of his career, when he believed his 
font of creative inspiration had been 
drained dry, he confronted adversity and 
came forth with the Fifth Symphony, 
followed by the beloved ‘Pathétique’. 

So it was with the Music Project in 
mid-year of 1939. Obliged by Congres- 
sional Act to reorganize its personnel by 
reason of the eighteen-months’ clause, the 
Project seemed doomed to chaos, The 
two fine symphony orchestras, the bands 
and the smaller concert groups were dis- 
membered, The accumulated smoothness 
of nearly four years of painstaking build- 
ing was wiped out. 

ut now, only a few short months lat- 
er, the Project has so completely pulled 
itself together that it has scored its great- 
est successes, Aided by Mayor La- 
Guardia and Lieut. Col. Brehon Somer- 
vell the Project staged two concert se- 
ries in Center Theatre that were nothing 
short of sensational, The first was a 
Wagner series with Melchior, Rethberg 
and Schorr of the Metropolitan Opera as 
guest-soloists, The latter was a Tchai- 
kovsky cycle of three concerts, having 
Rose Bampton, Albert Spalding and Jo- 
sef Lhevinne as guest-artists. 

The New York City WPA Symphony, 
formed of new men with a nucleus of 
old members, responded well to the con- 
ducting of Dr, Frieder Weissmann dur- 
ing the Wagner series, and Eugene Plot- 
nikoff in the Tchaikovsky programs, 

About seventy-five composers never be- 
fore represented in the Forum-Laboratory 
sessions have submitted manuscripts for 
performance, and, arrangements were made 
for a Sunday afternoon session each month. 
This year the Composers’ Forum-Labora- 
tory is co-sponsored by the Juilliard School 
of Music and the Music Division of the 
New York Public Library, 

As a corollary to music instruction at 
New York University, the Project conducts 
a Monday series of symphony concerts. 
Students have received these programs with 
enthusiasm. Two regular concert cycles 
are currently presented in the American 
Museum of Natural History. These are 
given on Wednesday and Sunday after- 
noons, and like the other free events, all 
are well attended. The Negro Melody 
Singers are heard in a Saturday afternoon 
series in the Museum of the City of New 
York. These are but the highlights, for 
smaller groups perform at various locations. 

The same problem of readjustment as 
faced the Concert Division also confronted 
the Educational Division of the Project. 
Teachers trained to utilize the group- 
method of instruction had to be replaced; 
budgetary limitations caused the closing of 
some centers, and in general there was an 
acute problem of restoring order and re- 
establishing a service that had been ex- 
tended to an attendance aggregating 250,- 
000 monthly. 

Some idea of the Project’s vast program 
may be gleaned from statistics for 1939. A 
total of 2,068 free concerts, with aggregate 
attendance of 1,905,287, and fifty-three paid 
concerts, with audiences of 39,356, were 
presented. Radio performances, not dupli- 
cated in concert figures, totaled 1,083. In 
the Educational Division, a total of 84,785 
classes for regularly-enrolled students, both 
adult and juvenile, were held. The total 
attendance was 1,211,894, of which 321,422 
was adult and 890,422 juvenile. Extra- 
curricular activities numbered 1,334 with 
aggregate attendance of 98,841. Thus it 
may be seen that the combined grand ag- 
gregate attendance for all activities during 
the year amounted to 3,254,378. 
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Dandelot, Kiesgen and de 
Valmaléte Form Union 
Nationale—Eric Semon’s 
Headquarters at Salle 
Gaveau Remain Open 
and Work of André Mer- 
tens Bureau Is Maintained 





Herren ea neanen ens scene TI 


PARIS, Feb. 1. 


leading French concert managers— 

Maurice Dandelot, Charles Kiesgen 
and Marcel de Valmaléte—have grouped 
themselves together for the duration of 
the war in an organization known as 
the ‘Union Nationale des Bureaux de 
Concerts Francais’, under the patronage 
of the Ministry of National Education 
and Fine Arts, and the Ministry of 
Labor. Headquarters are at 45 Rue 
de la Boétie, Paris. 

M. Dandelot, however, has already 
been mobilized, and M. de Valmaléte is 
also subject to mobilization. M. Kies- 
gen alone, because of his age, is free 
from military obligations, and upon 
him, therefore, falls the chief respon- 
sibility for carrying on the work of the 
organization. M. Kiesgen is also presi- 
dent of the ‘Chambre Syndicale des 
Organisateurs de Concerts Frangais’. 

Thus far, with the exception of a few 
tours in the French provinces and in 
North Africa, the association has limited 
its activities to obtaining engagements for 
its artists in such neutral countries as Hol- 
land, Belgium, Scandinavia, Switzerland, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, Egypt, the Bal- 
kans and the Near East. 

But it is planned to organize concerts in 
Paris for the singer, Ninon Vallin; the 
pianist, Jean Doyen; the baritone, Charles 
Panzéra; the ’cellist, Pierre Fournier, and 
for the team of Pierre Bernac (tenof) and 
Francis Poulenc (composer-pianist), as 
well as for several other artists with 
whom the association is negotiating. 

Several artists from the association’s 
roster have obtained engagements in the 
United States. These include Charles 
Miinch, conductor of the Société des Con- 
certs du Conservatoire, and the pianists 
Magda Tagliafero and Robert Casadesus. 
M. Miinch has also been engaged to con- 
duct in Belgium and Switzerland. 

The association is at present organizing 
a nation-wide tour of France for the bene- 
fit of the refugees from Alsace-Lorraine, 
with Madame Durand-Texte (who in pri- 
vate life is Mme. Camille Chautemps) and 
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Jacques Thibaud. The response has been 
very. gtatifying. 

Paul- Paray, conductor of the Concerts 
Colonne, has obtained engagements in Italy, 
Greece, Rumania and Holland. The pianist 
Nicholas Orloff is appearing in England, 
Holland, Switzerland, Italy and Jugoslavia. 
Pablo Casals is giving concerts in Holland 
and’ Switzerland. Concerts in North Africa 
have been arranged for Maurice Maréchal, 
Pierre Bernac and Francis Poulenc, Ninon 
Vallin, Madeleine Grey, and the pianists 
Lelia Gousseau and Madeleine de Valma- 
léte. The Lener Quartet is at present tour- 
ing in South America. 

The baritone, Charles Panzéra, is tour- 
ing in Holland, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Scandinavia and Spain. The ‘cellist, Pierre 
Fournier, is playing in Italy and England. 

Alfred Cortot has been obliged to give 
up his numerous concert engagements in 
order to assume an official post in the Min- 
istry of National Education and Fine Arts. 

In addition to those mentioned above. 
this managerial triple alliance has the fol- 
lowing artists under its banner: 

Pianists: Jean Doyen, Rudolf Serkin, 
Niedzielski, Borowsky, Smeterlin, Rach- 
maninoff, Marguerite Long, Yvonne Lefé- 
bvre, Jeanne-Marie Darré. 


Violinists: Yehudi Menuhin, Kreisler. 
Enesco, Heifetz, Henri Szering, Denyse 
Soriano, Roland Charmy. 

Singers: Germaine Cernay, Kedroff 
Quartet. 


Instrumental groups: Budapest Quartet. 
Calvet Quartet, New Hungarian Quartet. 
Quintette 4 Vent de Paris, Ondes Marte- 
not, Art Rediviva. 

Dancers: Teresina and Laura de San- 
telmo, and the organist Marcel Dupré. 


Eric Semon 


RIC SEMON, who has recently estab- 
~ lished a branch office in New York, 
announces that the headquarters of the Or- 
ganisation Artistique Internationale of 
Paris are still open in the old office in the 
Salle Gaveau. The combination of manage- 
ments which has been effected is described 
elsewhere on this page. 

As in the past, Mr. Semon was responsi- 
ble for the presence of several new artists 
in the Metropolitan Opera tliis season. 
notably Alexander Kipnis, Walter Olitzki 
and Harriet Henders. The Czech tenor. 
Kurt Baum. who scored a success as Ra- 
dames in November with the Chicago 
Opera, was brought to this country by Mr. 
Semon. and will go to South America to 
the Colon Opera the coming season. 

Also scheduled for South American tours 
by Mr. Semon are Judith Hellwig. for- 
merly of the Zurich onera, and Risé Ste- 
vens of the Metropolitan. for whom Mr 
Semon is manager outside of the United 
States. She will sing at the Colon Opera 
for her third season. 

Several artists represented by O. A. T.. 
whose European tours had to be cancelled, 








Charles Kiesgen, Concert Man- 
ager in Paris 


will tour either South America or Austra- 
lia, according to Mr. Semon. Szigeti and 
Marian Anderson go to Australia in 1941 
Piatigorsky to South America in 1941, and 
Rubinstein to South America this Spring. 
Poldi Mildner, who recently arrived in 
America, will concertize in Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico this season, and in South 
America in 1941. 

Several American artists in whom Mr. 
Semon is interested have been busy on the 
radio, among them Lydia Summers, con- 
tralto, and Gertrude Ribla, soprano. Mack 
Harrell, who won the Metropolitan Opera 
Radio Auditions and is now a member of 
the company, had a tour in Europe planned 
by Mr. Semon, and consequently was not to 
be at the opera all season. The tour had 
to be cancelled, so that Mr. Harrell stays 
in America. 

Last Spring, Mr. Semon took Kirsten 
Flagstad for her first visit to Switzerland, 
and the soprano sang several Wagnerian 
roles under Furtwangler, scoring such a 
tremendous success that the Swiss people 
called her “Heilige,” or Sainted Flagstad. 
Her prospective appearances at the Paris 
Opera were cancelled at that time, so nerv- 
ous was the situation even then, Mr. Senion 
reports 


Andre Mertens 
a MERTENS announces | that 
4 


the offices of Concert Management 
André Mertens in Paris are still open and 
that, in spite of many cancellations, the 
work in the bureau is going on. Arrange- 
ments are being made to take French ar- 
tists to Scandinavia, and to exchange ar- 
tists with the Scandinavian countries, Bel- 
gium, Spain and Italy. Mr. Mertens re- 
mains in New York, where he has opened 





André Mertens 


Eric Semon 


an office for the time being in Steinway 
Hall, and from where he directs the Paris 
office. 


PARIS GRAND OPERA 
RE-OPENS ITS DOORS 


Dignitaries Attend Gala Benefit 
—Acts of Operas, Ballet and 
Concerto Given 





By EpMUND PENDLETON 


PARIS, Jan. 25 
[‘ spite of blackouts and a temporary 
disruption of symphonic organiza- 
tions through war duties, Paris musical 
activities have now been re-organized 
and are in full swing. The conviction that 
music is healthy in war-time is defi- 
nitely manifest ; whether it be ennobling 
or a light distraction, it can be of ser- 
vice to the men on the front line as well 
as to the civilian population. 

The Opéra recently reopened its 
doors with a gala program in the 
famous Garnier Palace. Although the 
exterior of the building was swathed in 
darkness, the inside lighting seemed by 
contrast all the more brilliant and dis- 
closed the presence of President and 
Madame Lebrun, the Duke and Duchess 
of Windsor and various high dignitaries 
of the French and British governments. 

Given for the benefit of the women’s 
Sanitary Section of the Red Cross, the 
gala comprised Roussel’s ‘Festin. de 
l’Araignée; the second act of Gluck’s 
‘Alceste’, Ravel’s ‘Daphnis and Chloé’, 
with Serge Lifar and Mme. Lorcia in 
the title roles. An agreeable concerto 
for two pianos by Francis Poulenc, 
played by Jacques Fevrier and the com- 
poser served as an intermediary attrac- 
tion. 


Orchestras Again Functioning 


The symphony orchestras were at 
first hard hit by the general mobiliza- 
tion. Remarkably quickly, however, the 
National Orchestra, directed by Desiré 
Inglebrecht was put on its feet and 
together with Felix Raugel’s chorus 
moved to Rennes to take charge of much 
of the music broadcast by the national 
radio. 

The Societé des Concerts des Con- 
servatoire under Charles Miinch was the 
first orchestra to begin its winter season. 
It is now at its eighth concert in the old 
hall of the former conservatory. 

The Lamoureux and Colonne Sym- 
phony orchestras have joined forces and 
will play regularly twice a week in the 
Chatelet Theatre under Paul Paray. 
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MARCELLE DENYA 


Leading Soprano, Paris Grand Opera and Opera Comique 











IN EUROPE 


"She is a great singer—an artist 
of song with a technically accom- 
plished voice and a fine musical 
sense of the art of romance." 

Aftenposten, Oslo, Nov., 1938 


"An event of extraordinary musi- 
cal importance . . . The artist has 
shown she has beyond any doubt, 
extraordinary capacities." 

De Telegraaf, Amsterdam, Mar., 1938 


"Revealed herself as an outstand- 
ing performer . . . She captivated 
the hearts of the audience from the 
start. She has a full voice, unques- 
tionably adapted to opera, and 
moreover, she sings in a most beauti- 
ful, cultured and intelligent manner, 
with natural simplicity." 


Kurt Atterberg, 
Stockholm-Tidningen, Mar., 1938 


"A young and intelligent canta- 
trice of great talent, with a brilliant 
and finely sonorous voice; a dramatic 
soprano, well-placed and equalized, 


forming an instrument both compli- 
ant and flexible in the service of an 


art of song which is full of expres- 
sion." 
Politiken, Copenhagen, Nov., 1938 


"The fresh and delightful timbre 
of her voice performed wonders in 
"Scheherazade" by Ravel, and in the 
beautiful "Madrigal Lyrique" by 
Groolez, which was sung with a per- 
fect enunciation." 

Louis Aubert, Le Journal, Paris 





First New York Recital 
Town Hall, February 7,1940 


1401 Steinway Building 
New York, N. Y. 





Mme. Denya had the honor and distinction of creating the title roles in five ™% 
{ new operas at the Grand Opera in Paris: Turandot by Puccini; Marouf by 
Rabaud; L’Arlequin by M. D’Ollone; La Naitssance de la Lyre by Roussel; 
Esther by Mariott. Her other roles include Elsa in Wagner's Lohengrin; 
Euridice in Gluck’s Orpheus and Euridice; Cio-Cio San in Puccini's 
Madame Butterfly; Manon in Massenet’s Manon, and Marguerite in J 
\. Gounod’s Faust. 


"A finely performed musical program engaged Mme. 
Marcelle Denya, French soprano of the Paris Opera . 
In her interpretations of the numbers, which ranged from 
the seventeenth century to the present day, she proved 
to be an artist of distinctive musical qualifications and 
admirable in both lyric and dramatic styles. Generously 
gifted in vocal resources, she revealed fine skill in their 
employment to the best advantage, technique being in- 
telligently subordinated to the service of the music.” 


Evening Public Ledger, Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 25, 1940. 








IN AMERICA 


"It is not often that one hears a 
soprano voice with such flexibility. 
Even in color over a wide range, it 
is a perfect vehicle for the varied 
sentiments and imageries which form 
the subject matter of her songs, and 
for the exquisite phrasing with which 
she vividly presents both poem and 
song as one indivisible artistic en- 
tity . . . She maintained a standard 
of cosmopolitan artistic maturity that 
will remain in our memory as a last- 
ing experience.’ 

Richmond News Leader, 
Richmond, Va., Nov. 23, 1939 


"She is an exceptional person, a 
creator of leading operatic roles 
who has made the transition to the 
concert stage with profit. The reso- 
nance of her tone includes a wide 
dynamic range, so that the strength 
of her soprano voice is shaded sen- 
sitively to convey patterns of color 
and of interpretation . . . She is a 
singer in her own right and an in- 
terpreter who is also a poet... 
This concert was an expression of 
popular spirit, through the medium 
of individual genius." 

Daily Hampshire, 
Northampton, Mass., Jan. II, 1940 


"Her voice exhibited richness and 
power, with much subtlety of expres- 
sion. Her aria from "Manon" gave 
a hint of her histrionic ability; while 
such numbers as "Panis Angelicus” 
conveyed spiritual feeling, and the 
Chabrier ‘Vilanelle," an engaging 
sense of comedy.” 

The Sunday Courier. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Dec. 10, 1939 


“Captivated her audience with 
her clear, rich soprano voice and 
her personality." 

The Springfield Union, 

Springfield, Mass., Dec. 13, 1939 


"Possesses a voice of great beauty 
and resonance and is a magnificent 
singer of rare and lovely songs . . . 
So artistic were her interpretations 
and so captivating her personality 
that she transported her audience 
with her into her atmosphere and 
vision and made them feel with her 
the charm and delicacy of the art 
of the greatest composers of her 
country." The Saratogian, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Dec. 5, 1939 
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Now That Music is TELECAST | 
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Old Friends Ap- 
pear in a New 
Setting as ‘Pina- 
fore’ Is Sent Over 
the Ether Waves 





An Exotic Note, as 
Chinese Musicians 
Play for a Telecast 








Lucy Monroe, So- 
prano, Smiles at 
the Formidable 
Barrage of Tele- 
vision Apparatus 


Below: Yella Pessl 
and Her Harpsi- 
chord Add a Note 
of Tradition to 


James Francis Cooke, Editor, and Henrietta Schumann, ~~ 
o 


Pianist, Share a Program 








“The Old Village Choir” in a Home Atmosphere 











By Avrrep H. Morton 


NBC Vice President in Charge of 
Television 


REDICTIONS may be hazardous, 
Pp yet such questions as “What will 
television contribute to music?” 
and “What will music contribute to 
television ?”’ demand answers. A lively 
interest in this newest of scientific mar- 
vels is being expressed by the music 
profession, and television welcomes this 
interest for it is manifestly more cooper- 
ative in spirit than curious. 

Inevitably there will be a strong al- 
liance between music and _ television. 
“How” and “When” are questions which 
time alone can answer. Nevertheless, 
it is frequently possible to offer serv- 
iceable answers to questions dealing 
with the future providing such answers 
are predicated upon an understanding of 
the present as revealed through a study 
of the past. 

Before discussing the present and past 
uses of music in television—and those 
contributions which television already 
has made to music—it is necessary to 
consider certain technical, economical 
and psychological factors involved. 

That television is here, that it has ar- 
rived and is functioning with amazing 
technical success is now _ generally 
known. Experiments in_ telecasting 
were begun by the National Broadcast- 
ing Company during 1936. We were 
also pioneers in establishing the first 
regular schedule of planned telecasts. 
Begun April 30, 1939, with two hours 
per week, this schedule has steadily in- 
creased to twelve hours weekly during 
the current month of February, 1940. 

Already these telecasts are available 
to more than 10,000 persons. While it 
is true that this audience at present is 
confined to the metropolitan area, the 
problem of extending television’s field 
of service is one which is nearing so- 
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WuHat WILL TELEVISION 


lution. Human initiative and science 
always contrive ways to supply demand, 
and it is reasonably safe to predict that 
this next step forward in the march of 
technical progress will be accomplished 
in the very near future. 

As television increases its area of 
coverage, as it increases its “circula- 
tion,” it is bound to acquire new sources 
of income which will make it possible 
to further increase its public service 
in character as well as scope. As tele- 
vision begins to offer increased advan- 
tages as an advertising medium, oppor- 
tunities for the music and entertainment 
professions will increase in correspond- 
ing ratio. 

During these pioneer days of telecast- 
ing the music profession has shown and 
is showing a genuine willingness to co- 
operate. Televised music falls into two 
general classifications: ‘“non-visual” 
music, music which forms an integral 
part of programs without being seen; 
and “visual” music, telecasts showing 
musicians in actual performance. 

As radio and the cinema have demon- 
strated, “non-visual” music is an im- 
portant factor in many types of visual 
entertainment, and it is inevitable that 
‘“‘non-visual” music will play an increas- 
ingly important role in the future devel- 
opments of telecasts that are primarily 
visual in their appeal. 

Though there are psychologists who 
argue that watching a musician perform 
is not essential to the enjoyment of his 
music, music lovers still pack concert 
and recital halls to see as well as hear 
their favorite performers. Notwith- 
standing the tremendous appeal of re- 
corded and broadcast music, statistics 
are available to prove that paid attend- 
ance at concerts and recitals have in- 
creased since the advent of radio. 

By the same process of reasoning I 
believe that those who own and those 
who come to own television receivers 
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will want to see and hear the world’s 
great artists in telecast performances, 
and that such telecasts will bring a new 
company of patrons to the box offices of 
our concert halls and opera houses. 
Television likewise offers most inter- 
esting possibilities for music education 
and the promotion of music appreciation. 
I can safely say that before very long 
music instruction will be made available 
to television and television will be made 
available to music instruction. Piano 
and violin teachers will demonstrate arm 
and finger positions, the mysteries of the 
printed staff, keyboard, finger and bow 
will be explained. Singers will be shown 
how to breathe, how to ennunciate 
vowels, form consonants and other vis- 
ual elements of singing will be demon- 
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WAGNER KNEW WHAT HE WANTED 


(Continued from page 16) 

no conditions be noticed by the audi- 
ence—a thing I disagree with, but which 
I lack the space to consider here). How- 
ever, I shall probably go to my grave 
wondering why no stage manager in the 
world seems equal to the problem of 
making Tristan step into the presence 
of Isolde in the first act at precisely 
the moment Wagner intended him to, 
instead of sending him in anywhere 
from three to four bars too soon. Yes, 
I know the answer and so do probably 
scores of others, but why don’t the Tris- 
tans themselves, let alone the stage man- 
agers and conductors? A little imagina- 
tion combined with a bit of research of 
the easiest, least exacting kind, should 
settle the question for all time. 

The knight, as every half-way musi- 
cal infant knows, enters toward the close 
of that tremendous passage which the 
motive books of my childhood used to 
call the theme of “Tristan the Hero’. 
Twelve bars before Tristan utters the 
words “Begehrt, Herrin, was Ihr 
wiinscht”, there is a dark, portentous, 
fate-laden chord, uttered by three trom- 
bones, trumpet and wood wind. It is on 
this harmony that the hero should step 
into view—and not a split second ear- 
lier! His whole fate is implicit in this 
awesome chord, indeed, concentrated in 
it. The descending unison that ushers 
it in and which usually serves as accom- 
paniment to his appearance is, in itself, 


meaningless. But lest this be considered 
mere speculation on my part, let us look 
further. The published scores seem to 
justify the current practice, but the fact 
is that, for mechanical reasons of space, 
the direction “Tristan tritt ein” is 
printed two bars too soon! How deter- 
mine this? Very simply. Just open the 
facsimile of the “Tristan” autograph, 
published in Germany some eighteen 
years ago, and turn to Page 70. There 
you have it, black on white, in Wag- 
ner’s own handwriting—‘Tristan tritt 
ein”, exactly on this chord and not a 
fraction of a measure before! 


A Munich ‘Lohengrin’ 


About twelve years ago I witnessed 
in Munich a newly studied ‘Lohengrin’, 
under the direction of the régisseur 
Hofmueller which delighted me in num- 
berless respects but in none more than 
the Elsa of Felicie Hiini-Mihaczek, 
whose impersonation was dramatically 
the very finest I have seen before or 
since. Questions of singing apart, 
neither Nordica, Eames nor my idolized 
Olive Fremstad was a patch on it, and 
for the first time in my Wagnerian ex- 
perience I realized how justly the com- 
poser had estimated his own creation 
when he maintained that the chief inter- 
est in ‘Lohengrin’ lay in what tran- 
spired in the heart of Elsa. However, 
it is not my purpose to describe at 
this late stage the beauties of this em- 


bodiment. To only one, but that a su- 
premely iluminating nuance should I 
like to call attention—a detail which 
since then I have seen attempted by 
only one other Elsa, Lotte Lehmann’s. 
It is found in the poignant scene of part- 
ing, where Lohengrin gives his sword, 
ring and horn to his bride for her van- 
ished brother, against the day when he 
shall return. The universal practice of 
Elsas is to hand these objects to a 
chorus woman, who passes them to an- 
other chorus woman, who in turn gives 
them to some individual stationed in the 
wings. Sometimes the afflicted Duchess 
of Brabant kisses the ring and some- 
times she does not. But with or with- 
out kiss, this whole bit of business is 
unpardonably wrong and indicates a 
profound misconception of the character. 
For Elsa knowingly and actively to ac- 
cept these baubles at all, is for her to 
acquiesce in a measure in the loss of 
her husband. Now she does not ac- 
quiesce, she rejects the very idea, she 
struggles with blind desperation against 
his going, she entreats him to remain 
to witness her contrition (the fact that 
the great ensemble before the coming 
of the swan in the last scene is so often 
cut does not alter the point in the least) 
and lapses into an almost swooning con- 
dition till the appearance of her brother 
momentarily revives her. 

Mme. Hiini-Mihaczek did not hand 
the sword and the horn to a chorus 


strated. Such telecasts will be presented 
not in competition with the teaching 
profession but in ways planned to en- 
courage more persons to discover their 
innate love for making music, and to 
stimulate the desire to pursue music 
study under private teachers. 

Here are just a few examples of what 
television already has accomplished in 
the promotion of music appreciation and 
understanding : 

Millions of persons have heard broad- 
casts of harpsichord music without hav- 
ing the slightest idea of what a harpsi- 
chord looked like. Some weeks ago 
we telecast a harpsichord recital by 
Yella Pessl, who first showed how the 
construction and manipulation of this in- 
strument differed from the piano. Simi- 
lar demonstrations of harp playing have 
been telecast by Mildred Dilling and 
Margaret Brill. 

One of our most interesting music 
telecasts so far was one which featured 
Dr. Wei Chung Loh, the great virtuoso 
of ancient Chinese instruments. Per- 
sons who ordinarily would find such 
music altogether unintelligible were fas- 
cinated to observe his skill and dexter- 
ity. This was a concrete instance of the 
visual element increasing aural enjoy- 
ment. 

It is inevitable that music will play an 
increasingly important role in the devel- 
opment of television programs and that 
television in turn will contribute much 
to the promotion of music culture and 
to the music profession. 

Television is here and here to stay. 
Progress is inevitable. Those problems 
which remain to be solved will be solved. 
With artist, scientist and business man 
mutually interested and anxious to de- 
velop this invention to its fullest useful- 
ness, progress may be more rapid than 
conservative minds are disposed to pre- 
dict. 


EEE 


woman. She seemed not even aware 
that she held them. And when Lohen- 
grin, having tenderly kissed her, stepped 
back, this Elsa let them fall clattering 
to the ground. It was a marvellous, 
piercingly psychological touch, which 
till then I had never seen attempted and 
which since then, as I have said, only 
Mme. Lehmann has had the insight to 
adopt. But it is perhaps excessive to 
expect so much imagination from the 
average Elsa, who will probably con- 
tinue till the crack of doom to hand 
Lohengrin’s gifts to her servants as if 
ridding herself of a coat and umbrella. 





WASHINGTON RECEIVES 
FREE RECORD LIBRARY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 5.— 
Through the National Committee for 
Music Appreciation, and with the co- 
operation of prominent individuals, the 
Washington Public Library has inaugu- 
rated a free record-circulating library 
of symphony music. The free record 
plan is intended to be a model for the 
entire country. Several cities in the 
mid-west have established a music rec- 
ord distribution plan, but a charge is 
made for membership, while in Wash- 
ington it is absolutely free. 

In order to initiate the general public 
use of the records an initial gift of 110 
symphony record albums have been con- 
tributed, while it is planned to have a 
record section of 1,000 works ultimately 
available. PS ae 
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VIENNA GRADUALLY REBUILDS MUSICAL ACTIVITY 


After Long Period of Stagnation 
the Capital of Old Austria 
Returns to Musical Life with 
Furtwingler as Commissioner 
of Music 


By GERALDINE DE COURCY 


VIENNA, Feb. 1. 


FTER more than a fair share of 
A gloom and depression in its re- 
cent musical annals, Vienna has 
now taken a spurt forward that in some 
of its attending aspects has sounded the 
note of alarm among the Berlin clique 
that has looked more than once ask- 
ance on the musical atmosphere and 
prestige of the sister city on the Danube. 
To cap the climax of artistic ills, the 
Viennese have just called Furtwangler 
to the mighty seat of “Commissioner of 
Music for the City of Vienna” and have 
endowed the office and his august per- 
son with full, unlimited, and dictatorial 
powers of authority in shaping the mu- 
sical activities of the city. He will not 
only be the musical head of the State 
Opera and the Philharmonic, but will 
also be presiding director of all festivals 
and other special musical events that 
come Vienna’s way in the future. 
Some years ago, Berlin made a half- 
hearted attempt to create a similar de- 
partment for the exercise of Furtwang- 
ler’s surplus energy, but in view of an 
insidious undercurrent of animosity to- 
wards him, which was brewed and fos- 
tered by insignificant underlings, his 
path was barred, and since Berlin could 
produce no other personality intrepid 
enough to cope successfully with the ag- 
gravating pettinesses of officialdom, the 
pious wish was laid to rest in its swad- 
dling clothes. 


Furtwangler Given Carte Blanche 


Furtwangler’s is a restless spirit, 
chafing at any chains and ceaselessly 
struggling to find an outlet for the cre- 
ative urge within him. He has fre- 
quently threatened to give up conduct- 
ing altogether, and only seems to be 
completely contented when he is in a 
position to throw the reins on the neck 
of his whims, his gifts and his unique 
versatility. Symphonic conductor, oper- 
atic conductor, writer, composer, pian- 
ist, lecturer—he has tried them all, in 
turn and simultaneously. But as far as 
the Germans are concerned, whatever he 
may essay or however noble or ignoble 
the result may be, he is rewarded with 
an adulation that views all his handi- 
work as sheer magic. The Viennese also 
share this feeling, so that at a safe dis- 
tance from the solicitous attentions of 
national ministeries, and with a blank 
check in hand to run the whole show 
any way he likes on condition that he 
remains in the ring, he will undoubtedly 
put Vienna back on the musical map in 
very short order. The position is a 
luscious tidbit for any musician and 
Furtwangler would be less than human 
if he doesn’t take an intense inner sat- 
isfaction in utilizing all his power to 
show certain wise men in Berlin just 
what they have missed. 

In connection with this appointment, 
the State Opera has also called Hein- 
rich Strohm, intendant of the Hamburg 
State Opera, to a similar position at the 
Vienna Opera, replacing Erich Kleiber, 
who has been the incumbent for so many 
years. Strohm has headed the Hamburg 
Opera since 1933 and during the period 








Wilhelm Furtwangler 


of his directorship has not only in- 
creased the attendance by a good 100% 
as a result of the wise and progressive 
policy of his administration, but through 
his ambitious and conscientious efforts 
and a fine flair for artistic values, has 
placed Hamburg on the operatic map 
as a little sister of Munich and Dresden. 
Since the success of an opera institu- 
tion is largely determined these days by 
the personality at the conductor’s desk, 
the strong Furtwangler-Strohm combi- 
nation can be the precursor of a new 
Golden Age for the much harassed in- 
stitution in Vienna. 

At the same time that Furtwangler’s 
appointment was announced, it was of- 
ficially reported that Richard Strauss 
had given up his residence in Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen and has also established 
himself permanently in Vienna. 

Since the first of September, musical 
activities in general have been steadily 
on the increase since Vienna is far 
enough away from the smoke of battle 
to dispense with black-outs, and the 
ranks of the musicians are not yet deci- 
mated by conscription and the Labor 
Front. 

The orchestral concerts of the Vienna 
Konzerthausgesellschaft under Hans 
Weisbach opened in September with a 
performance of Bruckner’s ‘Te Deum’ 
with Ria Ginster, Lilly Schlusina and 
Paul Lorenzi as soloists, while the sec- 
ond concert of this series brought Ver- 
di’s ‘Requiem’ under Karl Bohm with 
four leading soloists of the Dresden 
Opera. Bohm, who has been giving a 
good bit of his time to Vienna, has now 
severed his semipermanent affiliations 
with the Vienna Orchestra and in future 
will only appear as guest conductor. 

Hans Knappertsbusch is conducting a 
special series of concerts, the programs 
of which will be restricted to Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Brahms and Bruckner. As a 
matter of fact, practically no contempo- 
rary works of importance appear on any 
of the programs of the leading orches- 
tral series, although Furtwangler may 
change this when he takes the reins of 
government. So far as can be learned, 
the ruling heads of the Music Chamber 
have laid down no hard or fast rules 
regarding programs during: the duration 
of the war, but it seems to be generally 
understood that when contemporary 


works are featured, they should not be 
of the experimental or problematical 
type, owing to a general feeling that un- 
der existing conditions, diversion and 
enjoyment are of greater importance 
than aesthetic discussions. 

Weisbach Experiments 

The Vienna Symphonic Orchestra under 
Hans Weisbach has been making the ex- 
periment of playing in a darkened hall on 
the pretense of enhancing the effect of the 
,works by counterfeiting Bayreuth. The real 
reason for indulging in a voluntary indoors 
black-out, when the rest of Europe is con- 
tending with the outdoor variety, is very 
likely attributable to the unpredictable mo- 
tives of human psychology, though those 
who have been parties to this experiment 
are ready to admit that the dim religious 
light indubitably furthers concentration and 
prevents the attention from becoming more 
absorbed in the musicians than in their per- 
formance. 

The first of these “Dunkelkonzerte”, as 
the Viennese call them, included the ‘Par- 
sifal’ Prelude, Reger’s Fantaisie and Fugue 
in D with Walther Pach at the organ, and 


Music Remains 


(Continued from page 148) 
other leading conductors. It is also very 
probable that if Cortot or Germaine Lubin 
should break through the French lines into 
a German concert hall, they would be 
stampeded as usual, though on the other 
hand, it is equally probable that Sir 
Thomas Beecham, beloved and esteemed as 
he is, will not be able to bring his ex- 
quisite and inspiring art to Germany for 
some years to come, though the war should 
end tomorrow. As for Polish works, the 
classical repertoire also flows on undis- 
turbed. Italian music ranks with German 
music in popular favor, but Russian music 
has not yet progressed beyond the Borodin- 
Tchaikowsky stage. 

In connection with program making, a 
very welcome arrangement has recently 
been concluded between the concert agents 
and the Stagma (Department for the con- 
trol and payment of royalties) whereby the 
first named pay a lump sum per season for 
royalties, thus giving the contemporary 
composer a fair break with the Immortals. 
Without this wise foresight on the part of 
the Music Chamber, a general wave of war 
economy might shunt the young men into 
oblivion, since artistic curiosity has never 
been held as one of the military virtues. 


Halls Are Sold Out Nightly 


During the early days of the blackout, 
many concerts were changed to the early 
afternoons of Saturday and Sunday, but 
this practice has now become the exception 
rather than the rule and is only to be found 
in the smaller cities. Irrespective of the 
blackout, attendance is nothing short of 
extraordinary, to say the least. While one 
rarely comes into contact with any phase 
of activity that has not paid its contribu- 
tion in man power to the army’s quota, the 
concert and theatre public is as large as it 
ever was, and all places of amusement are 
sold out nightly. Furthermore, the audi- 
ence by no means consists of women and 
the aged. In nights of such Cimmerian 
darkness as to put the most experienced 
and intrepid of feline prowlers out of com- 
mission, one will find all Berlin on the 
march, feeling its way along in the best of 
spirits, or clustering like doves around. the 
pale gleam. of a pocket torch whose owner 
is either providentially insured against bat- 
tery troubles or is extravagantly reckless 
in the face of fate. After four months of 
nightly association with these super-black- 
outs, the German is as indifferent to their 
inconveniences as though street lights had 
never existed. 

The artistic roster of the opera houses 
has remained practically intact and in so 
far as can be ascertained, only one singer 
has sacrificed his life in the war, namely, 


Bruckner’s Seventh. This latter work, like 
‘Parsifal’, is wonderfully suited to such an 
arrangement, but for the second concert, 
Weisbach went further and placed Reger’s 
‘Symphonic Prologue zu einer Tragodie’ 
(the most difficult and abstruse of his or- 
chestral works) alongside Mozart’s Flute 
Concerto in D, and closed with Beethoven's 
B Major Symphony. As effective and novel 
as this innovation may be, it is not likely 
that it will become the general rule, if 
Furtwangler has anything to say on the 
subject, since gossip persistently reports 
that one of the principal bones of conten- 
tion in Bayreuth was his congenital objec- 
tion to the hidden orchestra. 

As for all the Bruckner-Reger works 
that have been deluging current programs, 
this is the direct result of a tremendous 
Bruckner-Reger wave that is passing over 
Germany at present. Bruckner is in the 
lead in the Altreich and Reger in the Ost- 
mark, to adopt the official geographical no- 
menclature of Germany and Austria. Bach, 
Bruckner, Reger and Pfitzner have always 
been reverenced as the supreme expression 
of the German spirit so that the present 
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in German Life 


the baritone, Karl Hammes of the Vienna 
Opera, who fell in Poland. The question 
of “raw materials’ and textiles naturally 
plays a very important role in the theatres 
and opera houses, so that both have occu- 
pied themselves to date with revivals and 
have postponed premiéres to later and more 
opulent days. Applications for scenic ap- 
purtenances involving restricted materials 
are only granted in rare and exceptional 
cases, although such retrenchments as have 
been imposed to date have been very little 
felt. All the opera houses, with their 
eleven months’ repertory schedules and 
their hitherto generous equipment have 
enough material on hand to do them for 
some time, with the expenditure of a little 
imagination and ingenuity. 

This is proving a silver lining for such 
unique stage designers as Traugott Miiller, 
Jurgin Fehling and other “progressives” 
who have been the apostles of Elizabethan 
simplicity in the matter of stage settings 
for some years. The intellectual stage is 
the goal of all these designers, who feel 
that the elaborate production robs the pub- 
lic of any illusions and kills forthright all 
premises for the exercise of the imagina- 
tion, These men, with one accord, welcome 
the new situation as one that bears within 
it the outward and imperative obligation to 
seek new paths along just these lines. 
Miiller’s notable scenery for Richard III, 
and more recently for the ‘Zauberfléte’ at 
the State Opera, is a promising augury of 
future accomplishments along this line. 

In all this thoughtful care for the spirit- 
ual needs of the people, the authorities 
seem to have entirely overlooked the radio, 
which otherwise plays such a paramount 
role these days that to turn it on at any 
hour after seven in the evening is to pre- 
cipitate oneself headlong into a Babel of 
tongues in which each nation in the Euro- 
pean radio net seems to be peopled exclu- 
sively by “experienced, industrious, am- 
bitious and often quite nicturesque liars”. 
During the momentary pauses in this daily 
whirlwind of invective and vituperation, 
the soul longs for the still, sweet fall of 
music and can get nothing but out-and-out 
trash, bedizened with the frippery of cheap 
vaudeville or padded with military bands, 
Soldatenlieder, or propaganda plays of the 
most obvious and obnoxious sort. Appar- 
ently the radio in France and England is 
no better than the German in this respect, 
but there must be something sadly wrong 
with the old world’s culture when it can- 
not provide clean, light musical diversion 
for the afflicted in mind, body ‘or estate, 
without resorting to sentimental rubbish or 
some meretricious brand of political hocus- 
pocus to keep the patriotic fires burning 
among “the boys at the front”. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for February 10, 1940 


The Peace Palace in The Hague 


F course the outbreak of war was at 

first a very great blow to musical ac- 
tivities in Holland but after the first shock 
of many cancellations arriving by wire 
every day, concert business gradually sta- 
bilized and other soloists were engaged, 
sometimes at a few hours’ notice, for those 
who cancelied. 

Last June the Netherlands Concert Di- 
rection J, Beek, announced its list for the 
season 1939-40, including a large number of 
soloists, ensembles and two theatrical com- 
panies as follows: 

SINGERS—Rose Bampton, Pierre Ber- 
nac, Doda Conrad, Richard Crooks, Mack 
Harrell, Lina Pagliughi, Kerstin Thorborg. 

PIANISTS—Claudio Arrau, Eugenia 
Buxton, Shura Cherkassky, Ignaz Fried- 
man, Vladimir Horowitz, Lili Kraus, Fran- 
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Music in Vienna 


(Continued from page 200) 

cult is by no means a “war product” nor 
is it an “opinion” that has been artificially 
fostered and inflated by the pounding and 
insistent propaganda of party organs in 
search of an effective symbolism. A casual 
stroll through the foyers of any concert 
hall during the intermission will prove con- 
clusively in less than five minutes that this 
belief is the firmly rooted conviction of 
every German in the house. Even the driest 
and most uninspired production falling in 
the present atmosphere of supercharged pa- 
triotism immediately dissolves the audience 
into a state of ecstasy that must be wit- 
nessed at first hand to be completely com- 
prehended. 


New Chamber Groups Arise 


A large number of new chamber music 
organizations have recently cropped up in 
Vienna and all of them are having a very 
busy season, besides offering programs that 
are by no means stereotyped in pattern, 
particularly in the line of modern works. 
As to the latter, Anton Konrath in one of 
his popular Sunday concerts recently gave 
the first performance of a new piano con- 
certo by the twenty-three-year-old Karl 
Scheske which aroused no little interest. 
The work is in three movements in the 
form of a toccata, passacaglia and sonata 
which are developed partly along classic 
lines and partly as a free fantasia. The 
work places tremendous demands on the 
player’s memory and technique through its 
involved polyphony and the more orchestral 
than pianistic style in which it is couched, 
but it was an interesting addition to a 
rather neglected wing of instrumental 
music. 


State Opera Schedule 


The State Opera has been jogging along 
on its old schedule and operating as usual 
with a skeleton ensemble of its own, 


touched off with guests from Berlin, Mu- 
nich and Dresden. There have been the 
usual revivals and refurbishings, but noth- 
ing of any special interest or importance 
has been taking place. 

The Volksoper has been able to score 
several legitimate successes with old favor- 


cis Poulenc, Eduardo del Pueyo, Artur 
Rubinstein, Artur Schnabel, Carl Ulrich 
Schnabel, Imre Ungar, Witkowsky. 

VIOLIN—Simon Goldberg, Ida Handel, 
Bronislaw Huberman, Joseph Szigeti, 
Patsy Travers. 

’CELLISTS—Pierre Fournier, Maurice 
Eisenberg. 

DUO PIANISTS—Ethel Bartlett and 
Rae Robertson, Vitya Vronsky and Victor 
Babin. 

ENSEMBLES—Curtis String Quartet, 
Pro Arte Quartet, Quartetto di Roma. 

The first cancellations at the outbreak 
of war arrived by wire from Richard 
Crooks, followed by Horowitz, Rubin- 
stein, Schnabel, Vronsky and Babin. On 
Nov. 10 when Holland was in a very criti- 
cal situation, Ethel Bartlett and Rae Rob- 
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ites of the stock repertoire and had par- 
ticular success with Hermann Reutter’s 
ballet, ‘Kirmes von Delft’. Vienna, once the 
home of the traditional ballet, has neglected 
it to such an extent in the past two decades 
as to amount practically to its extinction, 
This is all the more noticeable in view of 
the increased attention being paid to danc- 
ing in other German opera houses, so it is 
to be hoped that the initiative displayed by 
Anton Baumann in giving the ballet an 
independent artistic footing at the Volkso- 
per will lead to its reenthronement in the 
traditional and picturesque framework of 
the State Opera. 


Chorus Music 


The Chorus of the State Opera signaled 
its formal re-entry into the concert field 
by announcing a miscellaneous a cappella 
concert under its old director, Clemens 
Krauss, after a protracted period of almost 
complete oblivion. This chorus is a very 
capable concert organization. It may not 
be as technically dexterous as the famous 
choruses of the State and German Operas 
in Berlin, but it is more versatile in the 
scope of its interests and achievements and 
has lost none of its final tonal qualities dur- 
ing the long period of hibernation. The pro- 
gram, which would be unthinkable in Ber- 
lin for an organization of this standing, 
contained such widely divergent offerings 
as Bach’s ‘Singet dem Herrn ein neues 
Lied’, Otto Siegl’s ‘Extempore’, Dvorak’s 
‘Der Verlassene’, a ‘Canzone Napolitana’ 
by Antonio Scardelli, Zoltan Kodaly’s 
‘Bilder aus der Matragegend’, German 
folksongs by Brahms and Reger, Strauss’s 
‘Deutsche Motette’ and the Brahms ‘Liebes- 
lieder Waltzes’ for which Walter Pan- 
hofer and Bruno Seidlhofer provided the 
four-hand piano accompaniment. 

Before closing Vienna’s chronicle, spe- 
cial mention must be made of a young 
pianist, Marga Pinter, whose performance 
at her first concert aroused very great en- 
thusiasm. The young lady is richly gifted 
with fire, temperament and musical intelli- 
gence added to technique of a brilliant 
order. Vienna is justly proud of its tra- 
dition of launching many of the world’s 
greatest pianists, and believes that in Miss 
Pinter it has found another to add to its 
long and famous list. 





The Netherlands Hears Music 


in Spite of Great Obstacles 


ertson thought it wiser to sail for America. 

In spite of the almost insurmountable 
difficulties at that time, J. Beek opened the 
season with the first appearance in Holland 
of the singer Kerstin Thorborg, who in the 
beginning of October made a sensational 
debut in Holland. In spite of the many 
difficulties where traveling was concerned, 
the singer arrived in ample time for re- 
hearsals with the Mengelberg orchestra 
for Mahlers’ ‘Lied von der Erde’, which, 
as well as her recital at The Hague, was a 
triumphant success and Miss Thorborg was 
re-engaged for a tour in Holland next 
season. 

A new ensemble formed by the excellent 
pianist Lili Kraus and the baritone Doda 
Conrad gave several concerts in this coun- 
try. The duo, on request gave a repetition 
of the Beethoven cycle. Two other out- 
standing pianists under the management of 
Mr. Beek are Imre Ungar and Claudio 
Arrau. 

A very great disappointment was the 
cancellation of Rose Bampton’s tour, as 
Miss Bampton had been absent from this 
country for almost two years and her re- 
appearance had been eagerly awaited. 
There is still hope that Mack Harrell, 
whose last Dutch tour was one of the most 
notable events, will be able to come in 
February. Mr. Harrell is engaged for ap- 
pearances with the Amsterdam Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra as well as the Residen- 
tieorchestra. In spite of all these difficul- 
ties, concerts carry on as usual, and the 
halls are well filled. European concert 
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PALESTINE PLAYERS 
BEGIN NEW SEASON 


Program Offered by Symphony 
Without Conductor—Tieg- 
ermann Is Soloist 
PALESTINE, Jan. 25. — The second 
concert series of the Palestine Sym- 
phony offered a rare experience. The 
program was given without conductor. 
It may be recalled that similar experi- 
ments have successfully been made in 
New York, Budapest, Moscow, Leipzig, 
and in Berlin, where Leo Kestenberg, 
at present general manager of the Pales- 
tine Orchestra, at one time organized 





conductorless concerts at the “People’s 
Theatre”’. 
The orchestra performed Bach’s 


‘Brandenburg’ Concerto No. 3, Mendels- 
sohn’s Music to ‘A MidsSummer Night’s 
Dream’, and Beethoven’s ‘Eroica’ Sym- 
phony. The musicians gave a very fine 
account of their abilities, and an appre- 
ciative audience applauded the orchestra 
—for once not the conductor—and the 
music itself. 

Thes concert season was opened by a 
concert which offered Beethoven’s ‘Eg- 
mont’ Overture, Rachmaninoff’s Second 
Piano Concerto (the soloist being Ignace 
Tiegermann from Cairo), Ralph 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘Fantasy on Green- 
sleeves’, Liszt’s ‘Preludes’ and Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Scotch’ Symphony. The conduc- 
tor was Crawford McNair. It was the 
first time that Mr. McNair appeared 
with the Orchestra and he showed him- 
self an excellent musician and a fine 
artist. Dr. PETER GRADENWITZ 





Capt. Taylor Branson Retires as Marine 
Band Leader 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 5.—Capt. Tay- 
lor Branson, for more than forty years 
a member of the United States Marine 





J. Beek of The Netherlands Concert Direction 


managers are not to be envied these days 
and no doubt their greatest wish is, that 
this nightmare which has come over 
Europe may soon pass. 

A letter received from Dr. G. de Koos, 
concert manager in The Hague, states that 
he “must wait until the war shall be ended 
before making any program.” 


Band and its leader since 1937, retired 
on Feb. 1. Captain Branson has been 
sick for several months and is now a 
patient in the United States Naval Hos- 
pital here, where he is convalescing 
from a nervous break-down. Born in 
Washington on July 31, 1880, he en- 
listed as a private in the Marine Band 
on Sept. 21, 1898. He has been in de- 
mand for many years as a guest con- 
ductor of various musical organizations, 
and has been especially active in pro- 
moting Latin-American music in the 
United States, his efforts to popularize 
the music of the Latin republics having 
won for him officer’s rank in the Order 
of Boyaca, conferred by the Colombian 
government. He will be succeeded by 
Second Leader William F. Santelmann, 
son of a former leader of the band. 
A. T. M. 





WPA TO GIVE SERIES 
AT METROPOLITAN OPERA 





Sebastian to Conduct New York City 
Symphony in Tuesday Concerts 
with Soloists 

So great has been the success of the 
Wagner and Tchaikovsky series at the 
Center Theatre that Horace Johnson, 
director of the New York City Music 
Project, has planned a new series of 
five concerts with prominent guest solo- 
ists, to be presented at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House on Tuesday evenings, 
beginning Feb. 6. 

The other concerts will be given on 
Feb. 13, Feb. 27, March 5 and March 
19. The first two concerts will be de- 
voted to the works of Sibelius and 
Brahms. George Sebastian, of the 
Scranton Philharmonic, will conduct, 
and the guest soloist at the first concert 
on Feb. 6 will be Adolph Busch, who 
will play Brahms’s Violin Concerto. At 
the next concert, on Feb. 13, the artists 
will be Michel Piastro and Joseph 
Schuster. 
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RUTH 


WORLD - ACCLAIMED 
AMERICAN 
VIOLINIST 


SEASON 1939-1940 
Soloist with the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


(Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, conducting). 
New York, Brooklyn 


3 appearances. 
and Boston. 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
(Eugene Goossens, conducting). 2 ap- 


pearances. 


Saint Louis Symphony Orchestra, 
(Vladimir Golschmann, conducting). 


National Symphony Orchestra, 


(Dr. Hans Kindler, conducting). 3 ap- 
Washington (twice), and 


pearances. 
Richmond. 


Hartford Symphony Orchestra, 


(Leon Barzin, conducting ). 


Ruth Posselt will appear March 18th in 
New York (Carnegie Hall) with the 
National Orchestral Association (Leon 
Barzin Conductor) playing for the first 
time anywhere new violin concertos by 
Piston (Dedicated to Ruth Posselt) Bos- 
mans, and, by request, Dvorak concerto 


in A minor. 


NEW YORK TIMES, 
November 26, 1939. (Olin Downes): 


“Miss Posselt in her performance of this work 
(Hill’s concerto) was completely authoritative, 
musicianly, sincere in her enthusiastic interpreta- 
tion, and she observed a refinement and distinction 
of style appropriate to the music. She allowed no 
nuance or fineness of phrase to escape her.” 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, 
March 12, 1939. (Olin Downes): 

“The performance of Tchaikovsky's concerto 
was a brilliant one. She has much feeling and 
virtuoso impulse, and real sense of color. The audi- 
ence applauded Miss Posselt long and heartily.” 


WASHINGTON TIMES HERALD, 
March 13, 1939. (Glenn Dillard Gunn): 


“Ruth Posselt acclaimed as violin soloist.” 
(Headline) “Her style original and effective. An 
American girl played a violin concerto by an 
American composer and music lovers of the 
Nation’s Capital recalled her eight times in token 
of their appreciation.” 


Management: 


Alexander Merovitch 


RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH, 
November 2, 1939. (George Harris) : 

(Soloist with the National Symphony Orchestra) 
“Miss Posselt played the Bruch concerto with 
masterly style and interpretation.” 


HARTFORD DAILY COURANT, 
November 15, 1939. (W. K. 8S.): 


. the bouquet of the evening is pressed upon 
Miss Posselt who demonstrated that hers is a 
talent of the first order. The brilliance of her 
tone is matched by a notable technique. She 
wreathed the long lines of the Sinfonia with choice 
tonal garlands and sparkling adornments.” 


CINCINNATI POST, 
December 2, 1939. (L. T. Plogstedt) : 


“The soloist, Ruth Posselt, won a tremendous 
ovation with her performance of the Dvorak con- 
certo in A minor. Miss Posselt has a_ perfect 
intonation, splendid technic and plays with an 
assurance and breadth of tone remarkable in one 
so young.” 


19 West 69th Street, New York 
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Metropolitan Opera Singers Assume New Roles 


HE Metropolitan Opera schedule 

of the fortnight included one 
debut, that of Jean Dickenson as 
Philine in Thomas’s ‘Mignon’. John 
Brownlee sang the role of Iago in 
Verdi’s ‘Otello’ for the first time, with 
Giovanni Martinelli returning to the 
title role. Rose Bampton performed the 
feat of singing Amneris in ‘Aida’ on 
short notice after having taken the title 
role at an earlier performance. The 
season’s first “G6étterdammerung’ was 
heard. 

Jean Dickenson Makes Debut 


In the role if Philine, which has served 
other Americans well in the same sur- 
roundings, Jean Dickenson made her debut 
at the special performance of ‘Mignon’ 
given on the afternoon of Jan. 27 for the 
benefit of the Vassar Club Scholarship 
Fund. Miss Dickenson, now 26 years old, 
was born in Montreal of American parent- 
age and spent much of her life in Denver, 
where she received her musical education. 
Since her student days she has devoted 
much of her time to singing on radio 
broadcasts, but she also has appeared with 
the San Carlo Opera Company and the 
Denver Grand Opera. Last season she 
sang on the Metropolitan audition on the 
air. 

The young soprano presented a comely 
figure as Philine and showed a natural 
aptitude for the stage. She betrayed no 
signs of nervousness and went through the 
opera with the poise, if not the flexibility, 
of a veteran. Several of her associates 
were young Americans like herself and 
she fitted readily into the ensemble. The 
audience was friendly and there were the 
usual bows before the curtain, both with 
the other principals and alone. Vocally, 
Miss Dickensen made pleasant use of a 
light and flexible voice, though it could 


scarcely be said that the florid passages of 
‘Je suis Titania’ were brilliantly achieved. 
Risé Stevens was again an appealing 
Mignon. Armand Tokatyan sang fervently 
as Wilhelm Meister. Norman Cordon sub- 
stituted for Ezio Pinza as Lothario and 
gave a very good account of the role. 
Alessio de Paolis as Laertes, Helen Ol- 
heim as Frederic and John Gurney as 
Jarno and Antonio made their familiar 
and praiseworthy contributions. Wilfred 
Pelletier conducted. O. 


Wagner’s ‘Meistersinger’ Has Fourth 
Performance 


Erich Leinsdorf was the hero of the sea- 
son’s fourth ‘Meistersinger’, on Jan. 17, 
for under his sensitive and fluent baton, 
the orchestral web of sound was always 
articulate and of notable assistance in 
lending color and ardor to a performance 
which in general lacked distinguished sing- 
ing. 

Friedrich Schorr’s characterization of 
Hans Sachs had its familiar touch of radi- 
ant humanity and kindliness, and the 
artistry of his performance made one regret 
doubly that he found the upper range of the 
part so cruelly taxing. Walter Olitzki’s 
Beckmesser is an admirable characteriza- 
tion, and one wishes that certain other 
members of the cast would take his splen- 
did clarity of diction as a model. Irene 
Jessner was the Eva, and Charles Kullman 
the Walther. Both of them gave adequate 
performances, Mr. Kullman in spite of a 
bad cold. Norman Cordon made a sonor- 
ous Pogner and Karin Branzell a vocally 
opulent Magdalene, and apart from one or 
two flatted high notes, Karl Laufkoetter’s 
David was exceptionally well done. Mr. 
Leinsdorf’s conducting of the Prelude was 
disappointing but as soon as the curtain 
went up he picked up in intensity and fin- 
ish. The improvement in the orchestra was 





Jean Dickenson, Who Made Her Debut 
as Philine in ‘Mignon’ 


especially to be noted in the brasses, despite 
one or two touches of overemphasis. In- 
cidentally, the conductor gave cues to the 
singers very generously throughout the 
evening. The audience found the magic of 
Wagner’s score undimmed and recalled the 
singers many times. S. 


‘Aida’ Given for Children 


As the second of three performances for 
school children sponsored by the Metro- 
politan Opera Guild, ‘Aida’ was presented 
at a special matinee on Jan. 19. The cast 


included Rose Bampton in the name-part; 
Arthur Carron as Radames; Bruna Cas- 
tagna as Amneris; Nicola Moscona as 
Ramfis; Leonard Warren as Amonasro; 
John Gurney as the King; Thelma Vo- 
tipka as the High Priestess and Lodovico 
Oliviero as the Messenger. Ettore Panizza 
conducted. 


‘Otello’ Enters Repertoire 


Verdi’s ‘Otello’ had its first performance 
of the season on the evening of Jan. 18 
with the following cast: 


SE rs ono bends obes eandes Giovanni Martinelli 
| I ee ret John Brownlee 
CIS 8s h0cacesccccecvessackseeeee Eee eee 
| SP Giordano Paltrinieri 
LOGOVICO.. 2... cccccccccccccscesee icon Moscona 
niet se snkvasedawed George Cehanovsky 
Pe MS £254 0de neath e eae Wiltred Engelman 
IR, ons cad base oonets Elisabeth Rethberg 
ee ee Thelma Votipka 


Conductor, Ettore Panizza 


Verdi’s transcendent score was a wel- 
come addition to the repertoire and the 
performance itself was an excellent one that 
quickly caught the interest of the large 
audience. 


Mr. Martinelli’s dramatic conception of 
the title-role grows with each hearing in 
both dignity and fire, and, being in good 
voice, he sang especially well. Mr. Brown- 
lee, making his first local appearance in 
the role of Iago, did some excellent vocali- 
zation and his characterization was con- 
sistent throughout. Mme. Rethberg, whose 
real opportunities in this opera do not come 
until the final scene, was impressive in both 
the ‘Willow Song’ and the ‘Ave Maria’. 
The duet with Mr. Martinelli, which closes 
the first act, was beautifully sung by both 
artists. 

The remainder of the cast fulfilled its 
duties well, even though the burden in this 


(Continued on page 252) 








sign which surpasses it.” 


Perfect unity of quality.” 


the huge audience.”’ 








| 101 West 55th Street 


“Nowhere is there an organization of similar de- 


“An amazing and thrilling performance. . . 
Sang with exquisite taste and superb technique.” 


“The boys sang with such rare and sympathetic 
understanding that the audience was elated. . . 


“The sensationally beautiful singing of this re- 
markable group reflected great credit on the train- 
ing of the young director and proved that Amer- 
ica has no need to send to Europe for boy’s choirs.” 


“An appealing and exquisite concert which thrilled 


NOW BOOKING SEASON 1940-41 
CoNcertT MANAGEMENT: VERA BULL HULL 


New York City 


BIRMINGHAM 


APOLLO BOYS CHOIR 


CoLEMAN Cooper, Founder Conductor 
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Ww 
Conductors Pianists 
GEORGES ENESCO ADELE MARCUS 
(Composer-Violinist) CHARLES NAEGELE 
BURLE MARX 
on Ensemble 
; iicsilinan THE TRIO OF NEW YORK 
(Carl Friedberg, Piano; Daniil Karpilowsky, 
BEAL HOBER Violin; Felix Salmond, Cello) 
VI RGI NIA JOH NSON [Carl Friedberg courtesy Annie Friedberg Management | 
° JEAN TENNYSON p rere 
Wisin: MIRIAM WINSLOW 
WILLIAM HAIN = 
FOSTER FITZ-SIMONS 
Personal Representative, Isadora Bennett 
Baritone 
ABRASHA ROBOFSKY Duo-Pianists 
WHITTEMORE and LOWE 
Violinist 
ORREA PERNEL Special Attraction 
PAUL LEYSSAC 
Cellist Actor-Narrator in 
y Characterizations with Music 
1 FELIX SALMOND (By arrangement with Lee Keedick) 
' ke 


For Open Dates Write Exclusive Management 


WILLMORE & POWERS, 2 West 45th St., New York 
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APPLAUSE FROM QUEEN ELIZABETH OF ENGLAND 


Myra Hess, Pianist, ls Greeted at One of the Lunch Hour Concerts of Chamber Music Which 
She has Organized at the National Gallery in London 


LONDON, Feb. 5. 


HE effects of the war have dis- 
rupted many of the plans of Eng- 
lish concert managers. Harold 

Holt, impresario, writes from London: 

“In view of the state of war, with the 
exception of a few orchestral efforts, ar- 
ranged for the purpose of endeavouring 
to keep the orchestras together, there is no 
musical activity to speak of in the British 
Isles. Unfortunately the artists are amongst 
those people most badly hit by the war. 
Every effort is being made to provide for 
their sustenance by a voluntary body called 
ENSA (Entertainments National Service 
Association), of which I am chairman of 
the music section. A small fee is paid by 
ENSA to the artists for their services at 
concerts and entertainments arranged for 
the soldiers both here and in France. 
About 500 of these entertainments are 
given weekly. 

“In addition to this I have a private fund 
which I have raised from my immediate 
friends, and am using for the purpose of 
giving concerts to the Civil Defense Work- 
ers and the Civilian Hospitals, who are 
having a very trying time during this long 
waiting, and whose morale is likely to 
suffer unless some entertainment is pro- 
vided for them. I pay the artists from my 
fund in the same way as they are paid by 
ENSA and so we are able, in a great 
many instances, to keep the wolf from the 
door. All this entails a tremendous lot of 
personal work, which, needless to say, is 
entirely voluntary. I am taking a concert 
party to France, which will be entertain- 
ing the troops there in the advanced areas 
for about four weeks.” 


Ibbs and Tillett 
ROM the Ibbs and Tillett Manage- 


ment in London comes the following 
statement on plans and music conditions : 
“What promised to be a peak season in 
the English musical field has been com- 
pletely dislocated by the European War. 
The annual visits of world famous art- 
ists had to be canceled, and the Govern- 
ment’s restrictions in regard to lighting 
and other existing obstacles have caused 
an upheaval in normal conditions in our 
concert life. Mid-day and afternoon con- 
certs have become the fashion, and the 
principal Choral and Orchestral Societies 
in London and the provincial cities now 
function on Saturdays and Sundays. 
“An outstanding feature of music in the 
Metropolis is the Mid-Day Concerts held 


at the National Gallery, organized by 
Myra Hess, which daily attract capacity 
houses, and have twice been attended by 
Her Majesty the Queen. 

“Grand Opera in English is still to be 
heard at Sadlers Wells, generally with 
overflowing audiences. 

“The Royal Philharmonic and the Royal 
Choral Societies, the Bach Choir, the Lon- 
don Symphony and the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra are active, and thus London is 
gradually recovering many of its usual 
musical features, which at the outbreak 
of the War were suspended”. 


Imperial Concert Agency 


In spite of the difficulties caused by the 
war, the Imperial Concert Agency is an- 
ticipating a busy season. 

A particularly interesting series of con- 
certs given under its management at the 
Wigmore Hall, London, started in Decem- 
ber, when with the co-operation of the 
Kutcher String Quartet and Dorothy 
Helmrich, the well-known Lieder singer, 
an exceptionally attractive program of 
chamber music was given. Three concerts 
on similar lines will be given in February 
and March. Owing to the great success of 
the initial venture, Dorothy Helmrich is 
again co-operating with the Quartet for 
the opening concert of the Spring series; 
this being her last appearance in London 
prior to her next Australian tour. For the 
second concert Dr. Malcolm Sargent the 
famous conductor is co-operating with 
members of the quartet in a pianoforte trio 
and quintet ; while for the last of the series, 
Lyof Pouishnoff, Russian pianist, who for 
some years now has been a _ naturalized 
British citizen, has promised to appear in 
a similar program. 

The Imperial Concert Agency are also 
announcing a Chopin recital by this popular 
pianist in the early Spring; having also 
arranged for Pouishnoff to appear this sea- 
son with the London Symphony under Sir 
Henry Wood, the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society and Sir Hamilton Harty, the Man- 
chester Hallé Society with Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent, the BBC Symphony, the Bourne- 
mouth Symphony, and others. 

Gladys Crook, who is the sole owner and 
organizer of the Imperial Concert Agency, 
has also been invited to serve on the execu- 
ttve committee of a new series of lunch 
time concerts opening early in the New 
Year. These will be given in one of the 
principal halls of the City of London and 
will be in aid of the Lady Mayoress’s Red 
Cross Appeal Fund, Sponsored by a num- 


London 


ber of important city business men, the ex- 
ecutive committee also includes Dorothy 
Helmrich, Hubert Foss of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Gerald Moore the accom- 
panist and John Simons the Australian 
pianist. Mr. Simons is appearing twice in 
the National Gallery concerts and the Im- 
perial Concert Agency is also arranging 
recitals for him in the provinces. 

Mark Hambourg is another of the Im- 
perial Concert Agency’s busy artists, ap- 
pearing this season with the Bournemouth, 
Eastbourne and Torquay symphony orches- 
tras, and also giving a number of recitals. 
Conditions are not conducive to the visits 
of foreign artists to the British Isles these 
days, but the Agency is arranging a large 
number of broadcasts for their artists resi- 
dent in the country, which in addition to 
those named include the Philharmonic En- 
semble, Ticciati, Italian pianist, now natur- 
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Gladys Crook of Imperial Concert Agency 


alized, Harold Fairhurst, also leader of the 
3ournemouth Symphony, and others. They 
are also continuing the organization of a 
number of concerts by the London Phil- 
harmonic, Sir Thomas Beecham, conductor, 
which has already included two concerts at 
Croydon in the Davis Cinema (one of the 
largest in the South of England) and will 
probably include at least two more during 
the Spring. 

Reports from L. G. Sharpe and Mc- 
Cormack and Cooper were not received. 


BIRMINGHAM, ENG., PLANS 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


Guest Conductors and Soloists An- 
nounced for Eight Sunday After- 
noons, Ending March 10 


BIRMINGHAM, ENG., Jan. 15.—The 
City of Birmingham (Emergency) 
Orchestra, under the musical direction 
of Leslie Heward, has projected a series 
of eight Sunday afternoon concerts to 
be given at the West End Cinema, 
Suffolk Street, from Jan. 21 to March 
10, inclusive. 

Sir Adrian Boult will be guest con- 
ductor for the first concert, on Jan. 21. 
At the second, on Jan. 28, the conduc- 
tor will be Victor Hely-Hutchinson and 
Eileen Joyce, pianist, will be the soloist. 
W. K. Stanton will conduct on Feb. 4 
and Benno Moiseivitch will be the piano 
soloist in Rachmaninoff’s Second Con- 
certo. On Feb. 11 Victor Hely-Hutch- 
inson will again conduct, with Arthur 
Catterall, violinist, as the soloist, play- 
ing Brahm’s concerto. 


Harold Gray 





Harold Holt, London Impresario 


will conduct on Feb. 18 and Thelma 
Reiss, ’cellist, will be heard in Elgar’s 
concerto. Victor Hely-Hutchinson will 
conduct on Feb. 25, when Louis Kent- 
ner, pianist, will appear as soloist. 
Julius Harrison will be the conductor 
on March 3 and Alfred Cave will play 
the violin part in Vaughan Williams’s 
‘The Lark Ascending’. The final con- 
cert of the series, on March 10, will be 
conducted by Victor Hely-Hutchinson, 
with Kathleen Long, pianist, as soloist. 


Australia 


ONCERT and theatre matters in 
Australia are flourishing under the 
guidance of J. C. Williamson Theatre, 
Ltd., and J. & N. Tait, Concert Man- 
agement. For the first few weeks after 





Globe Press Photo Service 


Dorothy Stewart, American Representative of 


J. C. Williamson and J. and N. Tait 


the declaration of war every kind of 
business was at a standstill, but Aus- 
tralia has quickly recovered her breath 
and life goes on much as before. 

Richard Crooks, John Brownlee and 
Marjorie Lawrence and many other artists 
had successful concert tours, and in the 
world of theatre, box office receipts are 
booming for the third visit of the Russian 
Ballet. Tamara Toumanova, Serge Lifar, 
Riabouchinska, Lichine, Petroff, Ismailoff, 
Lvova, and others of the famous ballet 
are delighting Australian audiences and 
playing to packed houses. 

Among the American artists enjoyed by 
Australians in the course of the last year 
was Ian Keith who has just concluded a 
very successful season there, 
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LONGMANS MINIATURE ARROW-SCORES 


: 


to symphonic works. 


ing 4 pages of miniature scores. 
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cost of the scores separately. 


HE interest of the whole musical world is centered on the Longmans miniature arrow-scores, 
devoted to chamber music and equipped with the arrow system of score-reading devised by 
Albert E. Wier which received the highest praise from eminent orchestral conductors including 
Toscanini, Koussevitzky, Rodzinski, Ormandy, Stock, Damrosch, Reiner and Goossens when applied 
Four volumes of chamber music by Beethoven, Brahms, Haydn, Schubert 
and Mozart, a volume of chamber suites and concerti grossi, and a volume containing the works 
of eleven modern composers including Debussy, Dvorak, Schumann and Franck, will be published 
during the spring of 1940; each volume comprises 256 to 352 large pages (9” x 12”) each contain- 
Complete contents of all six volumes will be found on this page; 
each one contains critical notes on all compositions, lists of recordings and exhaustive bibliographies. 
The uniform price of $3.00 in paper binding and $5.00 in cloth binding is five times less than the 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 
OF BEETHOVEN 


String Serenade, Op. 8 
String Trio, Op. 9, No. 1 
String Trio, Op. 9, No. 3 
Clarinet Trio, Op. 11 
String Serenade, Op. 25 
Piano Trio, Op. 70, No. 1 
Piano Trio, Op. 70, No. 2 
Piano Trio, Op. 97 





C ontents 
Quartet, Op. 18, No. 
Quartet, Op. 18, No. 
Quartet, Op. 18, No. 
Quartet, Op. 18, No. 
Quartet, Op. 18, No. 
Quartet, Op. 18, No. 
Quartet, Op. 59, No. 
Quartet, . 59, No. 
Quartet, . 59, No. 
Quartet, . 74 
Quartet, . 95 
Quartet, » kav 
Quartet, . 130 
Quartet, , oat 
Quartet, ; tae 
Quartet, Op. 133 
Quartet, Op. 135 
Wind Quintet, Op. 16 
Piano Quartet, Op. 16 
Wind Septet, Op. 20 
String Quintet, Op. 29 
Wind Octet, Op. 103 
Piano Trio, Op. 1, No. 
Piano Trio, Op. 1, No. 
Piano Trio, Op. 1, No. 
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“The Score with the Arrow” 


Follow the 
arrow 
to read the 
score! 














C ontents 


Piano Trio, Op. 8 
String Sextet, Op. 18 
’ Piano Quartet, Op. 25 
Piano Quartet, Op. 26 
Piano Quintet, Op. 34 
String Sextet, Op. 36 

¢ Horn Trio, Op. 40 
Quartet, Op. 51, No. 1 
Quartet, Op. 51, No. 2 
Piano Quartet, Op. 60 
String Quartet, Op. 67 
Piano Trio, Op. 87 
String Quartet, Op. 88 
Piano Trio, Op. 101 
String Quintet, Op. 111 
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OF. BRAHMS 





Clarinet Trio, Op. 114 


Clarinet Quintet, Op. 115 
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CHAMBER MUSI 


HAYDN. SCHUBERT 


Piano Trio, Op. 100 
String Quartet, Op. 29 
String Quartet, Op. 161 
String Quartet ( Dminor) 
String Quartet, Op. 125 
1 String Quartet, Op. 168 
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Contents 
Haydn 

2 Quartets, Op. 1 
1 Quartet, Op. 3 
4 Quartets, Op. 20 
3 Quartets, Op. 3: 
1 Quartet, Op. 5 
2 Quartets, Op. 5 
2 Quartets, Op. 55 
3 Quartets, Op. 64 
1 Quartet, Op. 71 
2 Quartets, Op. 74 
3 Qvartets, Op. 76 
2 Quartets, Op. 77 


Piano Trio (G major 


Schubert 


) 


String Quintet, Op. 163 


Piano Quintet, Op. 114 
Octet, Op. 166 

Piano Trio, Op. 99 
Quartet Movement(Cm. 
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THE PIANO 


Its History, Makers, Virtuosos 
and Music 
By Albert E. Wier 


In their quest for knowledge regarding important mat- 
ters connected with the piano—its history, virtuosos, 
technique and music—the professional and the amateur 
player, as well as the teacher and student, are confronted 
with a serious obstacle; no one volume includes essential 
information on all these matters. The cost of assembling 
individual works to cover the desired subjects is almost 
prohibitive; even if accomplished, an excessive amount 
of reading would be required in order to eliminate non- 
essential information. This volume has been designed 
not only to include every important subject connected 
with the piano, but also to condense the information 
as much as is compatible with clarity and compre- 
hensiveness. 


CONTENTS 
PART I—History and Construction of the 
Piano 
PART  II—The Development of Piano Music 
PART  III—Piano Teaching 
PART IV—Development of Piano Technique 
PART  V—Interpretation of Piano Music 
PART VI—The Piano in Ensemble Music 
PART VII—The Art of Two-piano Playing 


PART VIII—Dictionary of Pianists 

PART IX—The Piano in Records 

416 Pages Cloth, $3.50 
Descriptive circulars of the six cham- 
ber music volumes and of “The Piano” 
will be sent on request. All these books 
may be purchased at music and book 
stores. 
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String Quartet (K.387) 
String Quartet (K.421) 
String Quartet (K.428) 
























String Quartet (K.458) CHAMBER MUSI¢ 

String Quartet (K.464) OF MOZAI 

String Quartet (K.465) 

String Quartet (K.499) 

String Quartet (K.575) 

String Quartet (K.589) 

String Quartet (K.590) 

Piano Quartet (K.478) 

Piano Quartet (K.493) 

Flute Quartet (K.298) 

Flute Quartet (K.285) 

Oboe Quartet (K.370) 

String Quintet (K.406) 

String Quintet (K.515) String Trio (K.563) 

ob Quintet (K.516) | Piano Trio (K.498) 

String Quintet (K.593) | p:. Mes : 

String Quintet (K.o14) | Plane Trio psi yes 

Nachtmusik (K.525) | Piano Trio (K.548) 

Clarinet Quintet (K.581) | Piano Trio (K.542) 

Horn Quintet (K.407) | Piano Trio (K.564) 

Piano Quintet (K.452) | Piano Trio (K.496) 

Musical Joke (K.522) ° Piano Trio (K.254) 
Contents 
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Bach, J. S. 

6 Brandenburg 
Concerti Grossi 

4 Chamber Suites 

Corelli 

3 Concerti Grossi 

Geminiani 

6 Concerti Grossi 

Handel 

12 Concerti Grossi 

Mozart 

3 Serenades 

3 Divertimenti 

Vivaldi 

5 Concerti Grossi 
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Arensky 
Piano Trio, Op. 32 
Debussy 
String Quartet, (G m.) 
Dvorak 
String Quartet, Op. 51 
String Quartet, Op. 96 
String Quartet, Op. 106 
Piano Quintet, Op. 81 
Piano Trio, Op. 65 
Piano Trio, Op. 90 
Fauré 
Piano Quartet, Op. 15 
Franck 
Piano Quintet (F m.) 
Tschaikowsky 
String Quartet, Op. 22 
Piano Trio, Op. 50 
Grieg 
String Quartet, Op. 27 
Mendelssohn 
Quartet, Op. 12 
Quartet, Op. 44, No. 1 
Piano Trio, Op. 49 
Verdi 
String Quartet (E m.) 
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Schumann 

Quartet, Op. 41, No. 1 
Quartet, Op. 41, No. 3 
Piano Quintet, Op. 44 
Piano Quartet, Op. 47 
Piano Trio, Op. 63 
Smetana 

Quartet (E m.) 
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BALLET 





‘Chronica' 





‘Spring 
Tale’ 
BALLET THEATRE 


‘Swan Lake’ 





R. E. Brown 
CAROLA GOYA LA MERI 


‘Srimpi', Java 








Maurice Seymour 


MARIA GAMBARELLI 
"Snow Flake’ 





Morgan JACQUES CARTIER 


Barbara 
CARMELITA MARACCI MARTHA GRAHAM LISA PARNOVA JOSE LIMON 


and Erick Hawkins and Igor Mileradoff 





Larry Gordon, Staff Photographer 
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the ‘Dance! 





BALLET RUSSE ‘Igrouchka’ 


Inset, Leonide 





LITTLEFIELD BALLET 


Massine -in 


E ‘Sheherazade’ 








Girls from ‘Ghost Town’ 
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Maurice Sepmncur 
BALLET CARAVAN 
‘Charade’ 





MIRIAM 
WINSLOW 
ARGENTINITA pit 
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PAULINE KONER EDWIN STRAWBRIDGE LA TRIANITA GLADYS and REGINALD LAUBIN ANGNA ENTERS—'Cuisine Francaise’ 
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CONCERT MANAGEMENT RICHARD COPLEY 


CHARLES N. DRAKE, Director, Presents:— 


113 West 


57th Street 


New York City 





JAMES 


FRISKIN 


PIANIST 





TYPICAL NEW YORK 
PRESS COMMENTS 





“_ . a musical treat—his Bach, 
a joyous affair—set forth with all 
its charm—warmth—a lovely tonal 
oe technique.” — 

IMES. 


— 


“. . thorough maturity of his 
art — phrasing — nuance, dynamic 
scaling and treatment of detail, 
all were of the highest order.” 

“Depth, intensity and warmth 
characterized his reading of the 
Beethoven sonata, as well as a 
poetic intimacy that delved deep 
into the personal mood of the 
music. He played it as the poem 
of nostalgic reminiscence that dis- 
cerning critics believe it to be, not 
as the romantic ‘landscape’ pic- 
ture others have found it.”— 
WORLD-TELEGRAM. 


> 


“.. . technical skill and a sound 
and thorough musicianship ... an 
interpreter of much emotional 
power as well as a musician of 
scholarship and technical accom- 
plishment . . . the Mozart had 
eloquence as well as dignity .. . 
in the Polonaise-Fantasie, he did 
some of his happiest work, no- 
table breadth and mass along with 
poetic imagination.” — HERALD- 
TRIBUNE. 


- 


“James Friskin has remained | 


one who can make felt his devo- 
tion to an exacting art... . 

“The English Suite enabled Mr. 
Friskin to sustain his reputation 
as a Bach player of clarity, in- 
sight and discretion.”—SUN. 
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Season 1940-41 
Now Booking 














THIS SEASON 


SOLD OUT: 


The Quartet of 


“UNQUESTIONED 


SUPREMACY” 


NOW 
NEXT 


ROT 


N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 


BOOKING 


SEASON 





A Notable 
American 
PIANIST 


“A secure technician— 


talent.” 
Boston Transcript, Nov. 


A musician of taste and real > ( \ 


39 


GERALD 











“High Priestess 
of the 
THEREMIN” 


New York Times 


LUCIE BIGELOW 


ROSE 











An Outstanding 


American 
ORGANIST 


“Stands today with the fore- 
most young musicians this 


country can boast.” 
Detroit Press 


ROBERT 


HILMORE 





Other Notables Represented by The Copley Management 





ERNA RUBINSTEIN, violinist 

MAX ROSEN, violinist 

RACHMAEL WEINSTOCK, violinist 
JULIUS SHAIER, violist 

RALPH KIRKPATRICK, harpsichordist 
GEORGE DALE, tenor 

HANS Jf. HEINZ, tenor 

REINALD WERRENRATH, baritone 
HAROLD PATRICK, baritone 

BRUCE BOYCE, baritone 

ANTON BILOTTI, pianist 

JAKOB GIMPEL, pianist 

LILLIAN MARCHETTO, mezzo-soprano 
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presets 
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CHARLES N. DRAKE. Director 






Suite 1222 — 113 West 57th Street New York City 
"A Flawless Technique” 


“A Tone of caressing beauty” 


W Nleieledeme. Ussl-salelete 
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CHARLES N. DRAKE, director, presents: New York City 










“Warm... 
Brilliant... 
Spectacular” 


OLIN DOWNES 
New York Times 


























“Beauty In Every Phase Of His Art.” 


CLEVELAND PRESS 


“One Of The Happiest Events Of The Year.” 


DALLAS TIMES HERALD 


“The Outstanding Concert Of The Season.” 


PORTLAND OREGONIAN 








“A COMMANDING VIOLINIST 
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Concert Management Richard Copley— 


Charles N. Drake, Director 


Announces 
‘‘A DISTINCT ASSET TO THE LIST OF DUO-PIANISTS’’ 


—Julian Seaman in Cue 


New York Times: 
Nov. 26, 1939 


“FRESH AND 
SPONTANEOUS 
DELIVER Y” 


“Violette and Helene Coffer-Chantal, French duo- 
pianists, were warmly received. With admirably unified, 
closely knit ensemble, the capable artists performed a 
program led off by the Mozart sonata in D major, par- 
ticularly suited to their intelligent and refined approach. 
The gay, carefree spirit of this two-piano masterpiece 
was deftly captured in a nicely detailed, fresh and spon- 
taneous delivery of its sparkling measures. Each of the 
three movements was meticulously phrased and charm- 
ingly colored. The andante deserved special mention for 
its delicately graded, limpid tone and sensitive treat- 
ment.”—N. S. : 


“Smooth, flowing music from two pianists in perfect 
accord ... .Brahms ‘Haydn’ variations especially re- 
warding.”’—Cue. 


“The playing was well unified and balanced.”—New 
York Sun. 


VIOLETTE and HELENE 


OFFER-CHANTAL 


French Duo-Pianists 





“A Balance of Uncommon Excellence’”—N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
“Vibrant and Brilliant Interpretation’ —Detroit Times 
“Unusual Brilliancy That Makes One Sit Up Straight’—Chicago Tribune 


“The concert of last Saturday added another jewel to “The two personally attractive pianists presented their 
their crown of success and we again recognized their offerings with refreshing musical understanding, in ac- 
rightful place among the greatest celebrities. Listen- cord rhythmically and dynamically, and the enjoyment 
ing to them with closed eyes, one felt it to be the play- of the music felt by the performers was reflected in the 
ing of a single soul, so perfect was the unity of ex- pleasure of the listeners.” —Staats-Zeitung 


pression.” —Amerique 


Concert Management Richard Copley, 113 West 57th Street, New York 
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CONCERT MANAGEMENT RICHARD COPLEY New You Cle 


CHARLES N. DRAKE, director, presents:— 





“One of the most impressive 
and lovely figures on the 


contemporary dance stage.” 


TASHAMIRA 


DANCE RECITALIST 


Special programs featuring In wide demand as a lec- 
Negro Spirituals and Folk turer on the dance in two- 
Dances. day programs for colleges. 


Unique as orchestra soloist in 
dance numbers specially devised 
for works by Griffes, Enesco, 
Debussy, Strauss, etc. 











sSKAPLAN 


PIANIST 
New York Times: “AN EXCEPTIONAL TALENT ... MATURE POISE 
KEEN PERCEPTIVE MUSICIANSHIP... ARTISTIC INTUITION ... 
KAPLAN IS THAT RARE BIRD: A DISTINGUISHED DEBUTANT.” 
Next New York Recital, Carnegie Hall, Feb. 12th 








FIRST HONORS ~ | | \ 
at the 
Worcester Festival 


October 9, 1939 


“Miss Silva’s singing brought out CONTRALTO 


so clearly the rich, warm tones and 


splendid range and power of her Previous Successes: BOSTON SYMPHONY, CINCINNATI SYMPHONY, 
—. that she was honored with a TORONTO MENDELSSOHN CHOIR, HARTFORD ORATORIO SOCIETY. 
ouble salvo of applause—rather a fs ‘ . . 
Engaged for the B Minor Mass with New York Oratorio 


rare occurrence at an oratorio per- 


formance!” CARNEGIE HALL, FEBRUARY 14th 


Worcester, Mass. Telegram 
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ROBERT KITAIN 


“A Performer of Unusual Virtuosity”’ 10 ®ecnine transcrin 








THRILLS NEW YORK AND BOSTON AUDIENCES 


Earlier Press Acclaim 


CONFIRMED 
In His 


THIRD N. Y. RECITAL 
At Town Hall, Jan. 27, 1940 


“He again proved himself an accom- 
plished artist.”—\. YY. Herald-Tribune, 
Jan, 28, 1940. 


“He was greeted by a large audience 
and applauded loudly throughout his 
program.”—\. ). Times, Jan. 28, 1940. 


“Excellent violinistic style.”—\. Y. Sun, 
Jan, 29, 1940. 


“He is a discriminating performer.”— 
N. ¥°Post, Jan. 29, 1940. 


¢ ¢ 


“He disclosed accomplishments of a 
high order, both from the musical and 
technical aspects. His intonation was 
consistently pure and his sense of style 
admirable, playing with rhythmic verve 
and ‘breadth. . . . His tone merited 
praise for consistent clearness and ap- 
pealing lyricism.”—.\. Y . Herald-Tribune, 
March, 1939. 


“His manifestations of technical skill 
and interpretative ability were ably dis- 

closed. He assumed an artistic com- MR, KITAIN 
mand of strings and bow that resulted 
in a delightful performance. He ex- ° 

hibited a thorough and effective com- Is Available 
mand of intricacies and tonal grada- ) 
tions, maintaining the melodic line with F or Reci tal 


clarity and faultless intonation.”—.\. ) . 
Journal-American, March, 1939. 


“Bile teshale was Gest and dem . ; . And Orchestral 


his tone was luminous.”—N. )Y. Post, 
January, 1939. 


“His technical facility was of the high- Appearances 


est order. His sustained tone was full 
and rich, his intonation sure. The 
violinist’s outstanding assets were his 
minutely precise control of tone, his 
freedom and suppleness of bowing.”— 

















Boston Eve. Transcript, March, 1939. : : 
pani re Sas gts ia First South American Tour, Summer 1940 

pi nag Bg = pond ay CONCERT MANAGEMENT RICHARD COPLEY—DIRECTION, CHARLES N. DRAKE 
ments which he did with amazing bril- 113 West 57th Street, New York 

liance.” — Christian Science Monitor, 

March. 1939. Personal Representative: M. de MEEUS, |! West 9th Street, New York City - - - (Tel. — GR. 5-1682) 
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Josephine Antoine Covers the Waterfront from the Vantage 
Point of the New York Yacht Club Wharf 





Ruggiero Ricci, Right, Enjoys a Rolling Vista 
at Blue Hill, Me., with Friends 


Agnes Davis 

(Left), on Va- 

cation in New 
Hampshire 
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A Place in the Sun 





Richard Bonelli (Right), Meets Don Budge, Profes- 
sional Tennis Champion, at Hollywood Beach, Florida Zino Francescatti and His Wife Stroll Together 


Through a Pleasant Countryside 


Carola Goya 
and Beatrice 
Burford 
(Right), with 
the. Chief 
Dancer of the 
Shangen Tribe 
in Johannes- 
burg, South 
Africa 





Allan Jones and Smoky Ride the Purple Sage in the 
High Sierras 


Stell Andersen 

(Left), Bundled 

Against the 

Weather of a 

Western Win- Pietro Yon Demonstrates the Game of ‘Kangaroo Golf,’ 

ter While on Which He Invented When He Saw Some Boys Playing ‘Old 
Tour Cat’ 
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DALLAS MEN ENLIST 
HEIFETZ AS SOLOIST 


Violinist Plays Beethoven Under 
Baton of Singer—Give 
Youth Concert 


Dautas, Feb. 5.—The third pair of 
programs scheduled by the Dallas Sym- 
phony for the current season was given 
on Jan. 21 and 22, at Fair Park audi- 
torium before most enthusiastic audi- 
ences. The orchestra of eighty-three 
men and women under the efficient and 
dynamic young conductor, Jacques Sin- 
ger, was never in better form, and 
played with fine musicianship. The 
Overture to ‘Der Freischiitz’ of Weber, 
was the opening number. Jascha Hei- 
fetz, violinist, was the soloist, and his 
impeccable technique and masterly per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Concerto in 
D thrilled his hearers. Never did the 
Dallas Symphony do better work than 
in its excellent and sympathetic support 
for the soloist in this work. Round 

After the intermission, the orchestra 
gave a beautiful reading of Sibelius’s 
Symphony No. 1 in E Minor. The con- 
ductor displayed sensitiveness of feeling 
and admirable interpretation in the man- 
ner in which he led his organization 
through this composition. It was the 
first time this symphony had been 
plaved in Dallas. 

A most enthusiastic audience filled 
Fair Park Auditorium on Dec. 16 for 
the children’s concert given by the Dal- 
las Symphony under Jacques Singer. 

The program included the second and 
third movement of Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony; the ‘Dance of the Buffoons’, 
from the ‘Snow Maiden’, and ‘Flight of 
the Bumblebee’ by Rimsky-Korsakoff ; 
‘Finlandia’, by Sibelius, and the “Wil- 
liam Tell” Overture of Rossini. The 
children sang ‘O Come All Ye Faithful”, 
“Under the Spreading Chestnut Tree’, 
and ‘Dixie’. 

Sudie Williams, supervisor of music 
in the public schools was in charge of 
the concert. T. E. Tackson is president 
of the Symphony Society; Tom Mo- 
roney, treasurer; Don Houseman, secre- 
tary; and Herbert Carpenter, business 
manager. MABEL CRANFILL 





Risé Stevens Engaged by San Francisco 
Opera 


Engaged for the first time by the 
San Francisco Opera Company, for its 
1940 autumn season, Risé Stevens will 
sing the title role of ‘Rosenkavalier’ in 
English. Lotte Lehmann has been en- 
gaged as the Marschallin. The perform- 
ance will be under Erich Leinsdorf. 
Miss Stevens has also been engaged to 
sing Amneris in ‘Aida’. The mezzo- 
soprano, now in her second season at 
the Metropolitan, has been re-engaged 
for the next, and Floro M. Ugarte, 
director general of the Teatro Colon, 
has re-engaged Miss Stevens for the 
Colon’s season. Miss Stevens’s last 
performance at the Teatro Colon ts 
Sept. 29. She will fly from the Argen- 
tine to California in order to be in San 
Francisco for her first rehearsal on 
Oct. 7. 





Emile Baume Begins Winter Tour 

The French pianist Emile Baume 
began his winter recital tour in Sumter 
S. C., on Jan. 22 and subsequently has 
given recitals in Henderson and Wilson 
N. C., Washington, Landsford and 
Clarion, Pa., Marietta and Wooster, 
Ohio, and Frankford, Ind. Mr. Baume 


opens a tour of the far west in Casper, 
Wyoming, on Feb. 12. 





WASHINGTON HEARS 
BUSCH AND SERKIN 


Violinist and Pianist Appear in 
Library of Congress Cham- 
ber Series 


Wasurneton, D. C., Feb. 5.—Adolf 
Busch, violinist, and Rudolf Serkin, 
pianist, gave an outstanding pair of 
chamber music concerts in the Library 
of Congress on Jan. 19 and 20. The 
two musicians played Bach, Mozart and 
Busoni sonatas in the first program, and 
in the second presented Max Reger’s 
Suite in the olden Style; Schumann’s 
A minor Sonata; and _ Beethoven’s 
Sonata in G Major. 

Kirsten Flagstad made her annual re- 
cital appearance before a capacity audi- 
ence on Jan. 23 in Mrs. Dorothy Hodg- 
kin Dorsey’s series. 

A large audience greeted Edbert 
Ruhl, a voung Washington tenor, in his 
first appearance here on Jan. 25 in 
Constitution Hall, in a joint recital with 
Nicola Moscona, bass of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. Accompanist for 
the two men was Emilio Roxas. 

Mrs. Lawrence Townsend introduced 
two talented artists to Washington in 
her Morning Musical of Jan. 22. They 
were Jean Tennyson, soprano, and 
Orrea Pernel, violinist. These new- 
comers appeared in a recital with Felix 
Salmond, ’cellist, an artist long known 
in the Capital. There were three ac- 
companists: Arpad Sandor, Brooks 
Smith and Ralph Berkovitz. 

Another artist, new to Washington, 
took part in Mrs. Townsend’s program 
of Jan. 29. Suzanne Sten, contralto, 
made her Washington debut; the recital 
also included appearances of John 
Seagle, baritone, and Emile Baume, 
pianist, both of whom have been here 
previously. 

Jesse Nussear, tenor, and Grace 
Powell, violinist, gave the program in 
the Sunday music hour Jan. 28 at the 
Y. W. C. A. here. Fague Springham, 
young baritone, appeared in the Roose- 
velt Hotel concert series on Jan. 28. 

Jay WaAtLz 








GUIDI-STEINDEL GROUP 
HEARD IN ST. LOUIS SERIES 





Exemplifies ‘National Traits’ in Cham- 
ber Music—Westminster Choir 
Is Heard 


St. Louts, Feb. 5.—For the second 
of the “National Traits” series of cham- 
ber music by the Guidi-Steindel Quartet, 
which took place at the Sheldon Memor- 
ial of Jan. 25, Russian music was rep- 
resented on the program by Tchaikov- 
sky’s String Quartet, Op. 11, and 
Glazunoff’s String Quartet, Five Novel- 
ettes, Op. 15, and English music by 
Arnold Bax’s Oboe Quintet. In this, 
the quartet were joined by Pierre 
Mathieu, oboist from the Symphony. 
The whole program was well presented 
and thoroughly enjoyed by a large au- 
dience. 

Argentinita and her ensemble ap- 
peared at the Municipal Opera House 
on Jan. 25, this being the fourth number 
in the Civic Music League course. Tlie 
traditicnal dances of the Latin countries 
were presented with grace and charm, 
thoroughly pleasing to the capacity 
audience. 

Devotees of choral music had the op- 
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portunity of again hearing the West- 
minster Choir, under the direction of 
John Finley Williamson, as a part of 
the Principia Lecture and Concert 
Course. Their program was given in 
Howard Hall on Jan. 12 before a large 
and enthusiastic crowd. It was their 
first appearance here in many years and 
their singing made it again apparent 
that Mr. Williamson had not lost any 
of the skill of his direction and training. 
H. W. C. 


DALLAS WELCOMES 
PAGLIUGHI RECITAL 


Soprano Makes Local Debut in 
Third Event of Civic Asso- 
ciation Series 


Datias, Feb. 5.—For its third at- 
traction of the season, the Civic Music 
Association, of which Eli Sanger is 
president, brought Lina  Pagliughi, 
coloratura soprano, on Jan. 23. Miss 
Pagliughi displayed a voice of beautiful 
timbre and wide range. Her program 
consisted of arias by Rossini, Verdi, 
Donizetti and others, and songs by Gior- 
dano, Pergolesi, Proch and others. Her 
assisting artist was John Amadio, flutist, 
who played several solos, and also sup- 
plied obbligatos for Miss Pagliughi. 
The accompanist was Nils Nelson. The 
concert was held at McFarlin Memorial 
auditorium. 

On Jan. 18, at Scott Hall, Yvonne 
Druian, pianist, a newcomer to Dallas, 
was heard in notable piano recital. She 
played compositions of Bach-Busoni, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Debussy, Chopin 
and Liszt, before a well pleased and en- 
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GREAT VOICES AND GREAT 


(Continued from page 28) 
lected three guineas from the Chilean 
aspirant to fame. 

Speaking of baritones brings me to 
Mattia Battistini and Maurice Renaud. 
The first named was a nobleman with 
the title of Baron, the second laid no 
claims to nobility. They had in common 
rare voices and good looks. In Renaud, 
the operatic stage was enriched by a 
man of great intelligence and an actor 
of superior attainments. Battistini kept 
his voice. Renaud’s was beginning to 
show signs of wear before he retired. 
They sang similar roles. Battistini 
added to and altered a score at will. 
Renaud respected the composer, but late 
in his career he dragged the time and 
spread the lovely upper register for 
which he was noted. 

The Italian baritone was a master 
vocalist. He could spin a tone, swell it, 
never losing the quality. His continuity 
of breath was an enchantment. As he 
was in reality a B Flat tenor, the upper 
tones in the baritone tessitura were 
child’s play for him, but on the other 
hand the lower ones were weak and 
colorless. His range was from D in the 
lower medium to B Flat—not two 
octaves. As an actor he had life, bril- 
liancy and a distinguished atmosphere. 
Depth was lacking. In singing it was 
another matter. He was a virtuoso; the 
instrument he possessed was one of 
great beauty, velvety and supple. In 
taste he was not impeccable; for exam- 
ple, in the Serenade of Mozart’s “Don 
Giovanni’ he interpolated an F Sharp 
with which he played ad nauseum, end- 
ing with a gruppetto, as un-Mozartian 
an addition as one could conjure. There 
were other lapses but one can’t cavil at 


PENTRAITS 





Drawing by John McNeil 
Lauritz Melchior 
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thusiastic audience. 

Tht Museum Sinfonietta, under the 
capable direction of Arnot Bouton, gave 
an all-American program on Jan. 24. 
Among the works played were David 
Guion’s ‘Arkansas Traveler’ and ‘Dag- 
ger Dance’. Other composers repre- 
sented were Sousa, Romberg, Victor 
Herbert, Leoni, Wilson and White. 

Dr. Paul Van Katwijk, dean of the 
school of music at Southern Methodist 
University, has been appointed chair- 
man of a committee to conduct the audi- 
tions soon to take place in Dallas for 
the All-American Youth Orchestra, 
winners eventually to be chosen by Leo- 
pold Stokowski. MABEL CRANFIIT 
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a “prima donna” baritone who swayed 
the multitudes by his charm, beauty of 
voice and overwhelming security. In 
‘Maria de Rohan’ of Donizetti his ac- 
complishment was astounding. 


Renaud and Plancon 


Renaud began by singing like a god. 
This was a luscious voice, rich, filled 
with golden shimmers, firm of texture, 
long of range and without the squeezed 
upper tones so frequent in French 
voices. Beckmesser in ‘Meistersinger’ 
and many other character parts did not 
help him to continue on the vocal line 
he possessed. His aim was to assume 
the voices of the characters he imper- 
sonated, as well as their makeup, and 
the results accomplished were injurious 
to an organ that had no peer. 

The memories that remain place Ren- 
aud in the very front rank of singers of 
his period. The stage pictures that we 
possess show his detail in costuming. 
Jean and Edouard de Reszke, Faure, 
Maurel, Renaud and Plancon speak vol- 
umes for the French school. In Plancon 
we had the example of a voice of velvet, 
the execution of a “prima donna asso- 
luta.” A giant in height, his art was so 
perfect and his emission so free that 
Caruso once told the writer, “Plancon 
has only one fault: he sings too well.” 
In referring to Plangon, Marcella Sem- 
brich exclaimed: “Had I not heard him 
I would not have believed such a singer 
existed.” 

These great men singers that have 
been described, feebly, but none-the-less 
as honestly as possible, were in many 
instances men of parts, students, and an 
honor to their profession. They sang! 
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THE ANNUAL SPECIAL ISSUE 
IN A VITAL YEAR 


GAIN, as last year and in both 1938 
and 1937, it is to be said of the an- 
nual Special Issue of Musica 

AmeERrIca that it is the largest ever. Serv- 
ing, as it does, as a measuring rod of the 
scope, and a check-up on the health, of 
music in America, this increase from year 
to year has a significance that musicians 
and musical factors everywhere will recog- 
nize. 

The growth of any single year might be 
due to adventitious circumstances and not 
rooted in the basic cultural and economic 
life of the nation. Music, too, has known 
times of inflation—one such period in 
America was that which immediately fol- 
lowed the World War. Today, as succes- 
sive years tell substantially the same story 
on a widening scale, there is little that can 
be called musical speculation. 

Never before has there been such good 
reason to believe that the music of this 
country is founded on rock. For music, 
there really is something like a balanced 
budget. Many an industry, not to speak 
of government, has reason to envy the eff- 
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ciency and the common sense that in recent 
years have governed each step in the fur- 
ther organization of the country’s concert 
life. Old extravagances, waste and need- 
less duplications have been systematically 
minimized. There is stimulating competi- 
tion but nothing of the sort of fratricidal 
warfare that in times past has worked to 
disadvantage of artists, managers and au- 
diences. 

This is the thirty-second Special Issue 
and like its predecessors is devoted largely 
to forecasts of what is in store for our 
musical nation. It comes in a vital year. 
War in Europe and in the Far East is 
forcing important readjustments. The 
European tragedy has thrown America 
more than ever on its own resources. For- 
tunately, this has not involved any sudden 
and radical change. Ever since the last 
great war, this country has been building 
steadily toward musical self-sufficiency. 

Without setting up artificial barriers or 
assuming any such attitude of musical 
chauvinism as had greatly reduced the op- 
portunities for Americans in various other 
countries, even before the outbreak of the 
war, ours has ceased to be a land dependent 
primarily on its musical importations. The 
really outstanding talent of all the world 
has been welcome—and will continue to 
be—but. it has been made to fit into a 
scheme of completely American control 
and distribution, based not on European 
reputations but on the clearly expressed 
preferences of the American public. 

To repeat, this is a vital year and by no 
means solely because of the new test being 
placed on our musical independence. More 
than ever in the past we are thinking of 
the interdependence of the Americas. The 
recent cultural relations conference in 
Washington, devoted to the consideration 
of ways and means of bringing the United 
States and the Latin-American countries 
into closer bonds of artistic brotherhood 
was but one of many portents of a new 
day of collaboration in the arts for the 
entire Western hemisphere. 

The rich cultural life of South America 
is making itself felt beyond the wide 
reaches of the lower continent. Latin- 
American composers are writing charac- 
teristic music that not only is filling a need 
at home, but gradually is taking its place in 
the ever-changing international repertoire. 
In several cities, the opera is of a quality to 
attract singers and conductors of the first 
rank. There is a teeming concert life that 
is growing from season to season, in which 
recitalists, chamber music groups and 
orchestras are playing an increasing part. 

To supplement and stimulate native 
talent, the eyes of those who must provide 
and vary this musical fare for our south- 
ern neighbors are turned abroad. In this 
vital year, they are turned much less to Eu- 
rope and much more to this country. 
Music, too, has its Western front, but it 
is a front of good will, harmony and for- 
ward-looking reciprocity in the arts. 











Personalities 








Michael Caputo 
Kirsten Flagstad and Lawrence Tibbett Enjoy a Joke While 
Rehearsing for a Benefit Concert 


Moore—Having sung in every state in the Union, 
Grace Moore will add nearby islands during her 
forthcoming spring tour when she will be heard in 
both Havana and Honolulu. 

Persinger—A strange gift was received recently by 
Louis Persinger in the shape of the manuscripts of 
nine unfinished violin concertos by the late Eugene 
Ysaye, the earliest dating from 1880. The package 
was sent Mr. Persinger by the virtuoso’s son, An- 
toine. 


Goya—aAlthough they are no longer supposed to 
be a part of the feminine wardrobe, Carola Goya 
has 100 petticoats! “I don’t wear them every day, 
of course”, declared the dancer, “but I wouldn’t dare 
go on tour with less. One never knows, you know” ! 

Maynor—When Dorothy Maynor went back to her 
home town, Norfolk, Va., recently, to give her first 
concert there, a huge armory had been engaged to 
accommodate the audience. When Miss Maynor 
went for a rehearsal, the manager asked her if she 
wanted amplifiers. She said no, she did not. Where- 
upon, one of the men remarked, “You'll have to use 
them! She’s too little!” To which the singer replied: 
“Well, you can amplify me if you like, but not my 
voice !” ; 


Heifetz— For the first time in a number of years, 
Jascha Heifetz was able to spend his birthday with 
his family at their home near Norwalk, Conn. On 
Feb. 2, he paused over-night while on tour, to cele- 
brate the day with his wife, the former Florence 
Vidor, motion-picture star, and their children, 
Josepha and Robert. 


Morini—Recently after she had played a group of 
works by Sarasate at a recital in Madrid, the Sarasate 
Committee of that city awarded Erica Morini the 
crested pocket handkerchief which the great Spanish 
violinist always wore as a talisman when he played 
and which he designated in his will was to be given 
to that artist who best interpreted his works. 


Johnson—Speaking at a luncheon of the Rotary 
Club, Edward Johnson stated that opera had to be 
sold like any other business. Long hair and flowing 
robes are things of the past, he declared, and he asked 
Rotarians to think of opera as “an industry with new 
artists streamlined as the times in which we live.” 


Thomas—Having been a headliner in grand and 
light opera, operetta, musical comedy and in various 
forms of concert singing, John Charles Thomas is 
said to be about to seek honors in a new field. It is 
rumored that Mr. Thomas will enter motion pictures 
and that the present season will be his last one for 
personal appearances as a singer. 











Board of Directors’ Believes 
Union Demands Exceed 
Possible Budget 


WasuHincton, D. C., Feb. 5.—A 
union-management wage dispute has 
threatened the future activities of the 
National Symphony. Unable to reach 
a contract agreement with Local 161 
of the Musicians’ Protective Union, to 
which its members belong, after more 
than three months of negotiation, the 
board of directors of the National Sym- 
phony Association announced on Jan. 
23 cancellation of its 1940-41 sustaining 
fund drive. The annual campaign to 
raise money to maintain the Orchestra 
through the next season was scheduled 
to open Feb. 5. 

The board declared it did not believe 
Washington would contribute the in- 
creased amount which the union de- 
mands would add to the budget. The 
union demanded a _ twenty-seven-week 
season to supplant the twenty-three- 
week season in effect this year. In 
addition it asked a $10-a-week increase 
in basic pay for the musicians. The 
basic pay is now $50 a week. Before 
abandoning negotiations the Symphony 
board of directors offered to increase 
the season to twenty-five weeks, but 
offered no change in the basic pay. 


Association Gives Figures 


“The increases asked by the Union 


would increase our sustaining fund 
budget to $130,000”, said L. Corrin 
Strong, president of the Association. 


“This is $27,000 more than we have 
ever been able to raise in previous cam- 
paigns, and I do not believe we could 
raise it this year”. 

Union officials hold that the present 
season and the present basic pay, giv- 
ing the men a yearly salary of $1,150, 
is not enough to support them for a 
year. 

The management pointed out that the 
yearly figure represents a 134 per cent 
increase over the yearly pay given musi- 
cians in the first year (1931) of 
National Symphony activity. The man- 
agement also believed the twenty-three- 
week season and the $50 weekly wage 
compares favorably with the length of 
seasons and the basic salaries of other 
orchestras in the country. It was also 
pointed out that the musicians have 
been employed for a six-weeks’ summer 
season at $35 a week. 

In announcing the cancellation of the 
February campaign, Mr. Strong said 
the board of directors was acting 
finally. At the same time he released 
more than 700 volunteer workers who 
had pledged to work in the campaign. 
The union, however, was not so sure 
that negotiations might not be reopened. 
Ever since the deadlock in negotiations 
was announced the Orchestra has been 
on tour, visiting cities in West Virginia, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. The union 
officals said they could do nothing about 
the situation until the musicians return. 


All Plans Are Suspended 


The board’s decision to cancel its 
plans for next year, came not only as 
the sustaining fund drive was to open, 
but also as the Symphony Association 
was preparing a celebration of the tenth 
anniversary of its founding. Among 
the plans were several special events, 
and a greatly enlarged tour program. 

The present symphony organization, 
founded with Hans Kindler as conduc- 
tor, has been the only one of seven at- 
tempts at providing the Capital with a 
Symphony, to survive for a decade. 
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NATIONAL SYMPHONY CANCELS FUND DRIVE 


Six earlier efforts involved the pioneer- 
ing of such distinguished musicians as 
the late William Santelmann, of the 
U. S. Marine Band; the composer, 
Reginald DeKoven; Herman  Rake- 
mann, a violist in the present orchestra ; 
Heinrich Hammer, and Dr. Kurt 
Hetzel. The present orchestra had its 
beginnings with a cooperative group 
that organized a season of three con- 
certs in 1930. Hans Kindler was in- 
vited to conduct two of the concerts. 
The following year ninety-seven Wash- 
ington backers organized the National 
Symphony Orchestra Association with 
Dr. Kindler as regular conductor. 


SAN FRANCISCO FAIR 
HOPES FOR TOSCANINI 


Series of Twelve Concerts by 
San Francisco Symphony Is 
Promised for 1940 

San Francisco, Feb. 5.—The possi- 
bility that Mr. Toscanini may be pre- 
vailed upon to conduct some concerts 
at the 1940 Exposition on Treasure 
Island has set music lovers all agog. 
The publicity department of the fair 
has announced that the Exposition will 
employ the San Francisco Symphony 
for a series of twelve concerts and that 
Toscanini and Stokowski are among 
the conductors contracted for. Also, 
Richard M. Tobin, former president of 
the San Francisco Musical Association, 
who is now vice-president of the 1940 
Fair and chairman of its art committee, 
says that he “hopes very much” to bring 
Toscanini this year. Having harkened 
to false promises in 1939, many persons 
are skeptical over this new one. But 
there is good reason to hope that this 
year will bring such a musical program. 

In the meantime, the San Francisco 
Symphony continues to give the finest 
concerts in its history. Those of Jan. 
26-27 had Jascha Heifetz as soloist in 
both the Bruch and Prokofieff G Minor 
concertos, and with each the violinist 
won an enormous ovation. His success 
was due in no small part to the in- 
credibly fine accompaniment given by 
Pierre Monteux and the orchestra. Mr. 
Monteux presented as his orchestral 
fare Gluck’s Overture to ‘Iphigenia in 
Aulis’, Mozart’s ‘Prague’ Symphony 
and Ravel’s ‘La Valse’—all played with 
that fine sonority and clean-cut orches- 
tral diction which Monteux has devel- 
oped and which he uses greatly to our 
musical advantage. 

The Heifetz concerts and those fea- 
turing Rachmaninoff the week before, 
were the nrst of the Friday afternoon 
concerts to draw overflowing audiences 
this season. On Saturday nights the 
standees were several rows deep. Nor 
did all of the Friday afternoon pur- 
chasers of standing room to hear Rach- 
maninoff play his own Concerto No. 2 
find empty seats to occupy, for season- 
ticket holders turned out in full force. 
Rachmaninoff played superbly, but not 
even a dozen recalls could force him to 
play an encore—even on Saturday night 
when informality reigns. Preceding 
Rachmaninoff’s appearance, Mr. Mon- 
teux gave a virile and colorful reading 
of Schumann’s Symphony No. 2, an 
ingratiating presentation of Liszt’s 
‘Orpheus’, Symphonic Poem No. 4 and 
introduced the season’s main novelty, 
Aaron Copland’s ‘El Salon Mexico’. 

The symphony opened the Art Com- 
mission series of concerts under the 
baton of Leopold Stokowski before an 
audience which filled all the 8,000 or 











What They Read Twenty Years Ago 
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Orville Harrold as Meiamoun and Frances Alda as Cleopatra in ‘Cleopatra's Night’, Henry 
Hadley's Operatic Setting of Gauthier's Short Story, Which Had Its World Premiere 
at the Metropolitan Twenty Years Ago 


The Chicago Visitors 

Campanini Opens N. Y. Season With 
Février Novelty. ‘Gismonda’ with Mary 
Garden in Leading Role and Composer 
Present, Serves as Introduction. Many 
Actually Liked It. Others Did Not. 
Charles Fontaine Effected His Bow to 
Local Burghers. 

1920 
Novelty at Metropolitan 

Brilliant Production for Premiére of 

Leroux’s ‘La Reine Fiamette’ at Metro- 


politan. Geraldine Farrar, Hipolito 
Lazaro, Adamo Didur and Léon 
Rothier take principal roles. 


1920 


Praise Indeed 
Boston Hears “Summit of Music” in 
Rabaud’s Reading of Beethoven. Bril- 
liant Playing by Boston Orchestra of 
Fifth Symphony. Garrison Pleases as 


Soloist. 

1920 
more seats of the Civic Auditorium and 
gave conductor and orchestra an ova- 
tion. There was nothing unusual about 
the program, which consisted of 
Beethoven’s ‘Egmont’ Overture, Schu- 
bert’s ‘Unfinished’ Symphony, Bach’s 
C Minor Passacaglia and Fugue, 
Debussy’s ‘Claire de Lune’ and Mus- 
sorgsky’s ‘Pictures at an Exhibition’ in 
the Stokowski orchestration. But there 
was much that was unusual about the 
scene, with Stokowski’s new seating ar- 
rangement (violins in back and brasses 
in front) and a new acoustical screen 


Soldier-Singer 
After having enlisted as a private in 
his country’s service, though well over 
the age limit, Maurice Renaud has been 
giving Lyons the benefit of his marvel- 
lous art. 
1920 


What Price, Now? 

Fifteen Thousand Dollars Named as 
Moderate Cost for Foreign Operatic 
Training. Prices Rose as Foreign 
Teachers’ Market Widened. Thirty 
Years Ago, It is Estimated, Expense 
Would Have Been but a Quarter as 


Great. 1920 
Still Unfound 
When Josef Hofmann was asked re- 
cently what his idea was of color 
relation with music, he replied: “Some- 
thing like the relation between shoes 
and horseradish. It hasn’t been discov- 

ered yet”! 

1920 


which the auditorium greatly needed. 
There was hearty disagreement re- 
garding the value, if any, of the seating 
arrangement. One critic damned it, 
one praised it, and a third took a middle 
course—admitting the orchestra had 
never sounded so well, but maintaining 
that Stokowski could have gotten the 
same results, tonally, without the 
change. The acoustics of the Civic 
Auditorium being what they are, in all 
probability everyone was right, from 
his own vantage point. 
Marjory M. FIsHER 
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O R & H E ~ T RA S- Ernest Hutcheson and Rudolf Serkin Are Soloists 


A PLENITUDE of soloists and new 
44 works enlivened recent orchestral 
programs. John Barbirolli had Ernest 
Hutcheson as soloist in a MacDowell 
Piano Concerto and the next week 
Simon Barer playing the Tchaikovsky 
Piano Concerto in B Flat Minor. He 
conducted the first local performance 
of a suite from Shostakovitch’s ‘Age of 
Gold’ and Samuel Barber’s Adagio for 
Strings. Rudolf Serkin played the 
Brahms D Minor Piano Concerto with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Eugene Ormandy. Bernardino Moli- 
nari conducted the NBC Symphony. 
Rudolph Ganz devoted the second Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Young People’s 
Concert to the life story of Ernest 
Schelling and had Jacques Gordon as 
violin soloist. At the next concert he 
had a group of soloists. Mr. Barbirolli 
and the orchestra gave the first concert 
for the Philharmonic-Symphony League. 
At a Czech Benefit the conductors were 
Hermann Adler, formerly of Prague, 
and Walter Damrosch, and Germaine 
Leroux played Martinu’s Second Piano 
Concerto. Josef Lhevinne was soloist 
with the New York City Symphony in 
the Tchaikovsky Series. Leon Barzin 
conducted the National Orchestral As- 
sociation with Emanuel Feuermann as 
cello soloist. 


Hutcheson Plays MacDowell Concerto 
with Philharmonic-Symphony 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Ernest Hutche- 
son, pianist, assisting artist. Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 18, evening: 





Ernest Hutcheson 


Overture to ‘Coriolanus’............ Beethoven 
Concerto for piano and orchestra, 
in D Minor, No. 2, Op. 23........ MacDowell 


‘Symphonische Minuten’, Op. 36....Dohnanyi 
Three Excerpts from ‘The Damnation of 
Faust’: ‘Ballet of Sylphs’; ‘Minuet of the 
Will-o-the- Wisps. ; ‘Rabecsy March’ 
Berlioz 
Mr. Hutcheson’s presence as soloist in 
the MacDowell Concerto and the first 
New York performance of Dohnanyi’s witty 
suite, ‘Symphonic Minutes’, gave novelty 
and interest to this program. With the 
passage of years, MacDowell’s D Minor 
has not grown younger in style and effect, 
but there is still a delightfully buoyant 
youthfulness in the work, especially in the 


presto giocoso. And it needs to be played 
affectionately, as Mr. Hutcheson played ‘it, 
with obvious pleasure in the music. The 
pianist was especially at home in the sec- 
ond movement, which he tossed off in high 
spirits and with fleet fingers. Mr. Bar- 
birolli, if not quite as good as he usually 
is in collaborating with soloists, neverthe- 
less furnished a satisfactory accompani- 
ment. 

The orchestra had a good time in the 
virtuoso pieces by Dohnanyi, which are 
frankly designed to show off the various 
sections of the orchestra through ingenious 
touches of orchestration and harmonic writ- 
ing. They are of no particular note, as far 
as material goes, but completely winning 


in their cleverness and insouciance. Ss. 
Serkin Is Soloist with Philadelphia 
Orchestra 


Philadelphia Orchestra. Eugene Or- 
mandy, conducting. Rudolf Serkin, pianist, 
assisting artist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 23, 
evening : 

Two Chorale-Preludes: ‘O Mensch, bewein’ 

dein’ Siinde gross’ and ‘Wachet auf, ruft 


ON POOR eT Bach-Ormandy 
Concerto No. 1 in D Minor for piano and 
MIEN. Vids a oauwudidan s0cacashececns Brahms 


Symphony No. 5 in B Flat Major....Bruckner 

Two musical giants of the nineteenth 
century found themselves neighbors on Mr. 
Ormandy’s program, and nothing could 
have revealed the essential differences be- 
tween Brahms and Bruckner more start- 
lingly than the juxtaposition of the D 
Minor Concerto and the Fifth Symphony. 
Brahms’s concerto is massively hewn, yet 
with marvelous proportion and integration 
of substance; it is music of the North, 
craggy, wild, as strong as granite. Even 
its passages of tenderness are in a mood of 
noble resignation. But Bruckner’s ‘Tragic’ 
Symphony is as theatrical, as unabashedly 
operatic in its style as the Baroque archi- 





Rudolf Serkin 


tecture of St. Florian or Melk. Its sweep- 
ing thematic lines and broad harmonic 
strokes all tend toward spacious and over- 
whelming effects. 

Mr. Serkin has given more even per- 
formances of the Brahms ‘Concerto than 
that of this concert, but after his initial 
nervousness had abated, he played with his 
accustomed surety and refinement of style. 
Especially noteworthy was the beauty of 
tone with which he played the adagio; and 
the finale had a tremendous excitement and 
incisiveness as he played it. Mr. Ormandy 
and the orchestra were not at their best 
in this work, for the conductor indulged in 


(Continued on page 244) 



































PAUL LEMAY 


Conductor 


DULUTH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
EIGHTH SEASON 


- 


CONDUCTOR—STADIUM PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Entire Season—1939 


CONDUCTOR—STANDARD SYMPHONY HOUR 
PORTLAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
FOUR BROADCASTS 


1939-1940 






































. . « asilken tone, a fluent technique." 
N. Y. World-Telegram, Nov. 27, 1939 








"His tone is an unfailing balm to the ear." 
J.D.B., New York Herald-Tribune, Nov. 27, 1939 


French-Canadian Violinist 





~~ LE BLANC 





THREE TRIUMPHANT 
NEW YORK RECITALS IN SIX MONTHS! 
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NEW YORK TIMES 
Nov. 27, 1939 


Exceptional gifts were disclosed 
by Arthur LeBlanc, Canadian vio- 
linist, at his recital yesterday 
afternoon in Carnegie Hall. In- 
cluding his debut program of last 
May, this was the third recital 
given by the highly talented 
young artist in this city, and it 
was marked by playing of a de- 
cidedly impressive order. 

Mr. LeBlane possessed the well 
developed technique expected from 
any concert performer, but what 
made his work quite unusual was 
the extreme beauty and purity of 
his tone and the rich fund of ex- 
pressiveness that helped to give 
his performances true distinction. 

The Brahms sonata in G major 
seldom receives as sensitive, sym- 
pathetic and comprehending an in- 
terpretation as Mr. LeBlanc grant- 
ed it. All of its tenderness and 
poetry was deeply sensed and con- 
vincingly conveyed in a searching 
reading of the all too frequently 
misunderstood composition. 

The tranquil opening measures 
of the first movement were an- 
nounced with a full measure of 
understanding ‘that augured well 
for what was to follow and the 
promise was more than fulfilled. 
In the adagio division the subtle 
alterations of mood were skilfully 
communicated; whether in the 
more restrained lyricism of the in- 
itial and final pages of the move- 
ment, or the vividly contrasted 
central episode, which was lifted 
to a climax of impassioned inten- 
sity. As successfully handled was 






















































































the finale, where the pensively 
? melancholy music was_ treated 
, with precisely the wanted com- 
bination of soulfulness and emo- 





tional reserve. 

Mr. LeBlanc’s sure grasp of 
style also was signally to the fore 
in the Tartini sonata in G minor, 
given with classic chasteness of 
line and coloring. Its largo was a 
noble bit of cantilena, evoked from 
the strings in singing tones, at 
once vibrant, warm and plastic, 
while the finale was a model of 
grace and refinement. 

A bravura presentation of the 
prelude from the Bach unaccom- 
panied sonata in E major formed 
a vital contrast to the sonatas 
mentioned. Mr. LeBlanc played it 
with full, bright, round sounds of 
absolute evenness of texture, and 
as noteworthy precision of finger 
and bow. And like his other mani- 
festation, it was most knowingly 
phrased. 

Also listed were Fauré’s so- 
nata in A, Debussy’s “En bateau” 
and a group of display pieces by 
Paganini, Wieniaski and others. 
Sanford Schlussel afforded excel- 
lent support at the piano. N.S. 
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CARNEGIE HALL, NOV. 26, 1939 





"In the sonatas there was pleasure in the fresh, open quality 
of tone Mr. LeBlanc produced, his sure manipulation of the 
instrument, the general style of his violin playing. These were 
attributes of worth in the Brahms sonata." N. Y. Sun, Nov 27, 


1939. 


"It was discovered last spring and verified yesterday that 
Mr. LeBlanc is a violinist of no small accomplishment . . . as 
a recitalist providing a few hours of pleasant and eminently 
enjoyable music-making he cannot be excelled . . . Mr. LeBlanc 
again proved himself a fine and sensitive artist . . . His was 
a list calculated to test a violinist's command of both technic 
and style. Although the general word for Mr. LeBlanc’s per- 
formance must be praise, one may select for special mention 
the poetic feeling and elevation of style that distinguished 
his reading of Brahms and praise him further for the sympa- 
thetic attention he continues to bestow upon Faure, a com- 
poser too commonly neglected in New York." N. Y. World- 
Telegram, Nov. 27, 1939. 


. + « sound musicianship, a sure sense of style and well- 
ordered negotiation of its technical problems." N. Y. Journal- 
American, Nov. 27, 1939. 





BOSTON RECITAL JORDAN HALL 


April 7th, 1940 


Appearing soon as Soloist 


TORONTO PROMENADE 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Conductor 


Reginald Stewart - 











Season 1940-41 Now Booking 


address inquiries to 


1401 STEINWAY BUILDING 
113 West 57th Street, New York 


| sonata. 
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Nov. 27, 1939 


LeBlanc Gives 
Violin Recital 
InCarnegieHall 


By Jerome D. Bohm 


Violin playing of exceptionally 
arresting qualities was proffered 
by Arthur LeBlanc in Carnegie 


Hall yesterday afternoon. This 
young Canadian, who made his lo- 
cal debut in Town Hall last May, 
should gain wide recognition, for 
he is an artist in the truest sense 
of the word. That his chief con- 
cern is with the more serious 
aspects of his art was apparent 
from the choice of his program, 
which made little concession to 
popular taste; the greater portion 
was given over to three sonatas— 
Tartini’s in G minor, Brahms’s in 
G major, Op. 78, and Faure’s in A 
major. In addition to these, the 
prelude in E major from Bach's 
Partita in that tonality, and a 
concluding group of compositions 
by Debussy, Wieniawski-Kreisler, 
Paganini, Dvorak-Kreisler and 
Kreisler were performed. 

Seldom does one hear a tone of 
such consistent loveliness as that 
with which Mr. LeBlanc invests 
his interpretations. At once trans- 
parent and glowing, and always 
pure in intonation, it is an unfail- 
ing balm to the ear. But Mr. Le- 


Blanc has considerably more to 
offer than mere tonal beauty, for 
that attribute, admirable as it is, 
would not by itself be enough to 












































lend his work distinction. In his 
revelation of the Tartini sonata 





the violinist disclosed _ musician- 
ship of a high order, combining 
stylistic security with flawless 
taste. In Bach’s B major prelude 
he gave further evidence of his 
sound training and technical abil- 

Uncommonly appealing was the 
manner in which Mr. LeBlanc dis- 
coursed Brahms’s lyric G major 
Depth of sentiment and 
poetic sensibility pervaded his con- 
veyance of the work’s three move- 
ments. He was capably assisted by 


Sanford Schluessel, although there 
were moments in the adagio move- 
ment when the balance of tonal 
values was not preserved because 
of undue predominance of the 
piano part. The audience, which 
might have been larger, was most 
cordial in its demonstrations of 
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Concert Management 


| WILLARD MATTHEWS #333 East 43rd St.. New York 


EDWIN STRAWBRIDGE 


In a Program of Unique Dances 
ASSISTED BY VIRGINIA MILLER 


“He has lightness and elevation, strength and clarity—above all, a distinct 
quality of beauty in his movements."—John Martin, New York Times. 


OUTSTANDING APPEARANCES 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
The Philadelphia Orchestra 
The Philadelphia Forum 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Chicago Civic Opera Company 
Ravinia Opera Company 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Co. 
New York Opera Comique 
Robin Hood Dell Concerts, Philadelphia ; 
Imperial Theatre, Tokyo, Japan | 


Edwin Strawbridge will also tour America for Junior 
Programs in their Ballet Productions of “Robin Hood," 
"The Princess and the Swineherd" and "A Midsummer 
Night's Dream." 


Edwin Strawbridge 
Junior Programs 
Ballet Productions 
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WALTER MILLS—ABaritone 


“Mr. Mills disclosed a voice of ample volume, good musician- 
ship and a gratifying adherence to traditional demands.” 


New York World Telegram 


During the Season 1940-41 Walter Mills is completing the most f. > baritone. Diction of superlative clarity and 


successful concert season of his entire career. 


“A Fine Singer’? — “An Excellently Chosen Program” — 


“A Musician of Fine Artistic Perception” 


Chicago American 





HELEN MARSHALL | Gertrude 
BERGGREN 


S 
ieee Contralto 


NEW YORK TIMES: “Miss Marshall revealed a 
fine, true coloratura voice and an unusual command 


of style.” 
SAN DIEGO TRIBUNE: “Hailed in critical com- 


ments as a sensation. The warmth, color and fidelity on é 
of Helen Marshall’s voice make her the greatest | Berggren elicited _ particular 


find of the radio season.” (Conn.) Times. 


“Gertrude Berggren's rich contralto voice captures 
Glee Club audience, and her singing met with 
popular demand."—North Shore News, Flushing. 


“Miss Berggren scores again. The solo work of Miss 
praise.’ — Hartford 











FRED MURIEL 
WILLARD YOUNG | HUESMITH and WILSON 


Tenor 
(> Tenor Soprano 
\ve 





“An impressive ‘Parsifal,’ sang with surge and 


splendid top voice.” 
Scranton Times 


Duet 
Recitalists 





“Has personality as well as voice to charm and 
compel . .. insistent applause brought encores.” 
Chattanooga News 




















PRESENTS SEASON 








1940-1941 









Harriette— W OLFFERS—Jules 


Violinist Pianist 
Solo and Sonata Programs 
"The playing heard from the serious pair was correct, ". . « fully equipped in a technical way ... deep probing sense 
careful attention to detail and marked by a complete and inner content."—N. Y. World-Telegram. 
absence of display, both by putting themselves in the  e - ensemble that has unity, balance and a commendable degree 
background and concentrating their efforts entirely on of finish."—Oscar Thompson, N. Y. Sun, 
the music in hand."—New York Times. ", . + well versed musicians and their interpretation told of execu- 


tive and expressive unity and sympathy."—N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 















ELWYN CARTER—Bass-Baritone 


Soloist: Detroit Symphony Orchestra (Frank Ghione, Cond.) Feb. 9, 1940 
Reengaged as soloist: Ohio Valley Choral Assn., Wheeling, West Va., Feb. 6, 1940 
Syracuse University Concert Performance (Aida), Dr. Howard Lyman, Cond., 
Dec. 14, 1939 














DONALD DAME—Tenor 


“Style and Interpretation.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune, F. D. P. 
“Emotional Expressive Power.”—Cleveland Press. 


“Unusual, beautiful voice and fine instinct for phrasing and 
color.”—Berkshire Evening Eagle. 











GLORIA PERKINS— Violinist 


THE PHENOMENAL YOUNG AMERICAN VIOLINIST 
Outstanding Appearances 


National Symphony Orchestra (3 Appearances) Town Hall, N. Y. (2 Appearances) 
Richmond Symphony Orchestra Diaz Series, New York City 
Reading Symphony Orchestra (2 Appearances) Joint Program With Richard Bonelli 
Syracuse Symphony Orchestra Binghamton, N. Y. 

Monday Musicales—Albany, N. Y. Schenectady Symphony Orchestra 















LARRA BROWNING—Dramatic Soprano 


A real dramatic soprano, notable for its great amplitude and beauty. This 
truly exceptional voice, coupled with warm sincerity and a most charm- 
ing personality, places her among the most promising younger singers of 
the present day. 











THOMAS RICHNER—Pianist 


MacDowell Club Award Winner RECENT APPEARANCES 
National Orchestral Association 
New York Herald-Tribune—‘“As soloist, Mr. Richner exhibited W.O.R. “Little Symphony” 
notable technical skill.” Bob Jones College, Tenn. 
New York Evening Journal—‘The soloist, Thomas Richner, West Virginia University 
played with facility and charm and won an ovation of Sara-Lawrence College 
applause.” Green Brier College. West Wa. 
















JEAN SHUBEL—Contralto 
A Featured Singer 


in 


CONCERT, RECITAL and RADIO 
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Concert Man geni0wtC——————_—_—_—_————————————— 
'WILLARD MATTHEWS >: escare Scasen’ 1940-1941 
BURTON CORNWALL—Bass-Baritone 


NEW YORK TELEGRAM: “A vocalist whom we may well NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE: “Singing in German, 
remember. Burton Cornwall, bass-baritone, possesses a French and English, Burton Cornwall displayed feeling and 
smooth luscious legato in all registers.” voice of fine quality.” 


MOST RECENT APPEARANCES— 
State Teachers College, Johnson City, Tenn. 


Bob Jones College, Cleveland, Tenn. 
Bethel College, McKenzie, Tenn. 


LUCY BROWN, Pianist 


“A brilliant, enterprising and technically resourceful young 
pianist.”—-N. Y. World-Telegram. 


“. .. sensitive musical feeling . . . undeniable conviction and 
technical expertness.”—N. Y. Times. 


. crisp, well-defined style of playing.”—N. Y. Sun. 


CHARLES JOHN SULLIVAN 
Irish-American Lyric Tenor 


“Here is a singer who has solid musicianship and a sure instinct for style."—N. Y. 
Herald-Tribune. 

"A voice of extensive range and capable of considerable power.""—N. Y. Times. 
"Sings a folk song simply, having mind to its text which he delivers clearly and its 
rhythm which he maintains.""—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 























BECHTEL and STEINMETZ— Duo-Pianists | 


Outstanding success marks the careers of with two pianos. Their amazing virtuosity, | 
both DOROTHY BECHTEL and EDITH sound musicianship and flawless sense of en- 
STEINMETZ, duo-pianists. Having first semble have won them a most enviable place | 
won the recognition of critics as soloists, they in the world of music. 


now win new triumphs together in recitals 





ELEANOR SEARLE—Lyric Dramatic Soprano 


“A beautiful voice and a true artist.” “An exceptionally talented and convincing singer.” 
New York Times New York Post 


RECENT APPEARANCES: 

St. Louis Municipal Opera (12 Weeks) 
Bridgeport Oratorio Society 
Town and Gown Club 
Brooklyn Academy of Music 








OUTSTANDING AMONG YOUNG WOMEN HARPISTS IN AMERICA 


Grace Weymer, without a doubt, is one of the most firmly with the famous Salzedo Harp Ensemble and the Lawrence 
established harpists in the concert field. In addition to her Harp Quintette. 

many concert appearances, she is Head of the Harp Department 

of the Syracuse University and First Harpist of the Syracuse NEW YORK EVENING WORLD—“Playing with preci- 
Symphony Orchestra. Grace Weymer has toured extensively sion, delightful nuance and praiseworthy rhythm.” 





GRACE WEYMER—Harpist 


JUDITH DONIGER—Dramatic Soprano 


Appearances Include the Opera Productions 
MAGIC FLUTE and MALIBRAN 


Now Meshing. for iaeant- Signe Saativel Radio 
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Recently the Wedding Bells 
Rang for 





John Barbirolli and His Wife, the Former Evelyn Rothwell, Examine Some of Their 
Wedding Presents. The Queen Anne Desk Was Mrs. Ruth Pratt's Gift; a 
Robert Swan Sugar and Creamer of 1792 Came from the Philharmonic Men, 
and a Full Score of 'Gétterdimmerung’ Was the Bride's Gift to the Bridegroom 





Mrs. Norman Cordon, 
Who as Deane Van Lan- 
dingham Won Golf Cham- 
pionships in Several States, 
Is Probably Telling Her 
Husband, Too Late, to 
Keep His Eye on the Ball 





In a Summer Mood, Risé Stevens and Her 
Husband, Walter Szurowy, Hungarian Actor, 
Pause for a Snapshot 





Photographs of Mr. and Mrs. Barbirolli, 

Mr. and Mrs. Gorin and Mr. and Mrs. 

Siracusano by LARRY GORDON, Musical 
America Staft Photographer 








Erica Morini Shows Her Husband, Felice Siracusano, a Teakwood Spice 

Chest Elaborately Inlaid with Cloisonné and Gold, Presented to Her by Fritz Mahler, Conductor, and His Wife, 

the King of Afghanistan, Who Heard the Violinist Several Times on Pauline Koner, the Dancer, Are Seen 
Her Last Tour of the East at the New York World's Fair 
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CARROLL 
GLENN 


Violinist 


“Full Warm Tone” 
—N. Y. Times 


“Impressive Maturity” 
—Herald-Tribune 


“Charming Presence” 
—World-Telegram 


“Temperament and Individ- 
uality” 


—Journal-American 





Management: 


RAY HALMANS 
119 West 57th Street 


NEW YORK Next New York Appearance: 


pang nce tbeay TOWN HALL ENDOWMENT SERIES, FEB. 14, 1940 




















Wemnstoc 


Significant Success Scored 
In New York Recital, Town Hall, Oct. 18, 1939 


“...a mature grasp of interpretative mat- “. .. competent technical equipment ... a 

ters, especially in the way of envisaging a tone of agreeable texture and substantial 

composition as a whole and allowing its many usicianship.”—-N, Y, Herald-Tribune. 
scheme. 


parts to fall snugly into a continuous 
- He definitely belongs to the better solo 


wo sane of thas vere exticts who adhieve 9 
violinists.”—N, Y, World-Telegram. ; 


a source of envy to his 
as it is of enjoyment to his 
listeners.” "New York Post. 


Inquiries to RAY HALMANS; 119 West 57th Street, New York City 
Former associate of the late Richard Copley 


























ALICE MITCHELL 


PIANIST 


and 


SIGMUND SPAETH 


"THE TUNE DETECTIVE" 


in 


JOINT RECITALS 


of 


AMERICAN MUSIC 


"THEN AND NOW" 





Inquiries to RAY HALMANS 


119 West 57th Street, New York 
Former associate of the late Richard Copley 


























119 West 57th Street 





SENSATIONAL NEW YORK DEBUT 


November 18, 1939 


NEW YORK TIMES 


The superb delivery of a most unusual and fascinating program 
brought Yves Tinayre the pronounced success he so richly merited at 
his recital yesterday afternoon in Town Hall. 

. . « Like each of the other sacred works presented, it was sung 
with profound feeling and the most searching comprehension, and a 
rare combination of power and delicacy characterized the readings as 
well as an intensity of devotional fervor that made them uncommonly 
impressive.—Noel Straus. 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


His essential musicianship, his ability to shape a phrase and carry a 
long, flowing melodic line, and his thorough understanding of and 
devotion to the music which he was introducing marked an unusually 
high level of interpretative singing.—Francis D. Perkins. 


NEW YORK SUN 


For the fastidious, the recital of vocal music presented in Town Hall 
on Saturday afternoon by Yves Tinayre, the singing musicologist, was 
among the most treasurable experiences of many seasons. This was so 
not solely because of the rare and beautiful music sung by the French 
scholar, but because of the consummate art with which it was 
presented. A remarkable interpreter, Mr. Tinayre is also a remark- 
able vocal technician. In breath control, in the spinning of long- 
drawn phrases, and in the poise and surety with which difficult runs 
and other tricky passages were accomplished, his singing on Saturday 
was such as to fill with envy the breast of any one who labored to 
liberate and harness the voice.—Oscar Thompson. 


NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN 


He possesses style and exceptional intelligence in capturing the 
essence and significance of the numbers offered in which he maintained 
a truly reverent spirit and inference. Whether he sang a capella or 
with the accompaniment of the organ and violins, he aroused and 
sustained the interest of a large and duly impressed audience. 

He revealed his versatility in interpretative ability in the second 
part of the list, which consisted of German lieder by Schubert and 
Brahms and a group of modern songs by Debussy.—Grena Bennett. 


SECOND NEW YORK RECITAL 
TOWN HALL ENDOWMENT SERIES 


January 24, 1940 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


One was never conscious, on hearing this artist, of any vocal theories. 
He merely sang the music and brought his best to a program of wide 
and distinguished scope. 

Whether he was singing a twelfth-century organum of Leonin last 
night or a seventeenth century motet of Colonna, he made the music 
a living experience instead of a historical abstraction. Whole periods 
of artistic development were unfolded for the listener under the singer's 
guiding spell. All these works were performed by Mr. Tinayre with 
the keenest discernment and beauty of tone.—R.L. 


NEW YORK SUN 


That admirable musician and skilled vocalist, Yves Tinayre, joined 
the list of the distinguished artists who have appeared in the Endow- 
ment Series of Town Hall when he presented a program of uncommon 
interest last night. No doubt there were few persons in the audience 
who were acquainted with Mr. Tinayre and the old music which is his 
specialty, but the progressive enthusiasm that he aroused testified to 
the persuasiveness of his art.—|.K. 


NEW YORK WORLD TELEGRAM 


One of the most enchanting programs of songs heard hereabouts 
in some time was given by Yves Tinayre in the Town Hall last evening. 

In all of these the artist sang with sotto voce fervor that was over- 
whelmingly spiritual and sensitive. Mr. Tinayre proved capable of 
communicating the hearts of these songs. And his florid work was more 
than enhanced by the fluid ease of his legato. 

But the outstanding achievement of the evening came with the 
singer's account of the Ravel Le Grillon, grouped under Modern 
French Art Songs. For persuasive narration, definitive nuance and 
pellucid simplicity it has seldom, if ever, been equaled in the memory 
of this listener.—R.C.B. 


Management: RAY HALMANS 


Former associate of the late Richard Copley 


New York, N. Y. 


MASTER OF 
VOCAL 


































































“So deep his absorption— 
so pure his technique— 
so secure his vocal poise— 
one of the greatest inter- 
preters of our time” 


—Oscar Thompson 


New York Sun 
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Management: 


RAY HALMANS 


Former associate of the late Richard Copley 


119 West 57th St., New York 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON 1940-41 








CORLEEN WELLS, Soprano 


Distinctly 
Above the 
Ordinary 


New York Times 





LILIAN KNOWLES, Contralto 


A 
Great 
Singer 


Chicago Herald Examiner 








ARTHUR KENT, Bass-Baritone 











"Fresh and round voice—sane understanding—intelligent 


approach."'—New York Times 





Tenor 


HAROLD HAUGH, 











"An artist of discrimination and a musician of excellent 
cultivation and conscientiousness. His voice is an instru- 
ment of warmth and expressiveness.""—New York Sun 
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“Despite the emergence of a new crop of Negro vocalists there re- 
mains a place for the artist who was not only the first of them but 
who remains one of the greatest of them. This could only mean 





LAND HAYES 


99 
Tenor —New York Sun, Nov. 27, 1939 








THE MINNEAPOLIS MORNING TRIBUNE, Jan. 8, 1940 
A recital by Roland Hayes is a sure guarantee 
that one will hear some of the sincerest, most 
unaffected singing being done today. 


THE PORTLAND OREGONIAN, January 23, 1940 
His subtly evanescent pianissimo, his smoothly 
sustained legato, his pellucid diction and pa- 
trician phrasing were factors which set this 
recital among the season’s most memorable. 


SALT LAKE CITY DESERET NEWS, January 18, 1940 
All had the touch of mature art and true emo- | 
tion, which lift Roland Hayes far above the | 
station of a mere singer. 


THE PITTSBURGH POST-GAZETTE, October 7, 1939 
Last night, as always, Mr. Hayes proved his 
right to be classed among the most musical 
singers now before the public. 








Former associate of the late Richard Copley 


MANAGEMENT: RAY HALMANS - - - - - - LI9 West 57th Street, New York 


Columbia Records 
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Welcomed in Recital—Bartlett 
and Robertson Play—Farce 
by Hindemith Sung 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 5.—Lawrence 
Tibbett sang for an Auditorium filled 
with home folks on Jan. 16, when the 
Behymer management presented him in 
its artists’ series. The baritone chose 
a program quite out of the usual mould, 


MUSICAL AMERICA for February 10, 1940 


TIBBETT RETURNS TO LOS ANGELES 


but none the less interesting for all its 
lack of familiarity. No work was bet- 
ter sung than the opening Handel aria, 
‘Defend Her, Heaven’, from ‘Theodora’. 
There was nobility of expression, 
sonority of tone and clear enunciation. 
Two Shakespearean excerpts, set by 
modern composers, followed, leading to 
two songs by Erich Wolf, and Wotan’s 
Abschied from Wagner’s ‘Die Walkure’. 
Wolf’s ‘Du bist so jung’ was another 


highlight of the program. Effective 
songs in English completed the pro- 
gram, to which were added the usual 
extras. Stewart Wille was again the 
excellent accompanist, and was also 
heard in a group of piano solos. 

The Bartlett and Robertson two-piano 
team came to the Auditorium for a pro- 
gram of beautiful music on Jan. 23, also 
under the Behymer management. These 
two artists may be depended upon for 
an evening of rare enjoyment, especially, 
if one prefers music in pastel shades. 
Their art is refined and delicately 
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Management, THE GUILD FOR MUSICIANS, 113 West 57th Street, New York 
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—The Nation, New York 


—Chicago Daily Tribune 














etched. Their playing of three Bach 
works, Sonata in E Flat, a prelude in 
E Minor and an arrangement of ‘Komm 
stisser Tod’, was superlatively deft and 
effective. 

Another modern work, Hindemith’s 
farcical opera, ‘Back and Forth’, was 
presented in the opera studio of the 
Los Angeles City College, in charge of 
Hugo Strelitzer, in three performances 
recently. The cast of students, directed 
by Leo Muller, applied themselves dili- 
gently to their tasks and succeeded in 
making the opera properly funny. The 
work was really a curtain-raiser for 
Mozart’s ‘Impresario’, conducted by Dr. 
Strelitzer. The students did some ex- 
cellent work, disclosing considerable 
ability and revealing the high standards 
set by the department. 

Hat D. Crain 





NEW HAVEN ENJOYS 
KIRKPATRICK SERIES 





Musicians Offer Three Day Festi- 
val of Old Music Played 
in Costume 


New Haven, Feb. 5.—For the second 
time Ralph Kirkpatrick gave New 
Haven audiences a reproduction of the 
Festivals of 17th and 18th Century 
Music which have attracted so much 
attention in restored Williamsburg. 
Hildegarde Donaldson and Lois Porter, 
violinists, Lois Wann, oboe, Pauline 
Pierce, mezzo-soprano, Aaron Boden- 
horn, ’cellist, and Quincy Porter, viola, 
formed the company. Many of the au- 
dience came from a considerable dis- 
tance for the entire series which took 
place on Jan. 4, 5, and 6 in Sprague 
Hall. 

The central program was devoted en- 
tirely to works by Domenico Scarlatti 
and included six sonatas, excerpts from 
the opera ‘Narciso’ and the newly dis- 
covered and unpublished ‘Salve Regina’ ; 
otherwise the programs listed names 
which sent the most specialized musi- 
cian scurrying to his dictionary for en- 
lightenment. Unfamiliar works by 
Tessarini, Avison, and Balbastre were 
added to those of Pepusch, Rameau, 
Purcell, and Handel. These are Festi- 
vals which know no dull moment either 
to the eye or ear, for the participants 
are appropriately costumed in the dress 
of the period and the music is unfail- 
ingly delightful even when not impres- 
sive. Public sentiment deferred to Mr. 
Kirkpatrick’s brilliant playing of solo 
works in the course of each program. 


Philadelphia Orchestra Pays First Visit 


The Philadelphia Orchestra played 
in Woolsey Hall on Jan. 9, for the first 
time in New Haven; unusual enthu- 
siasm was aroused for the program of 
all-Russian music directed by Eugene 
Ormandy. Josef Hofmann entertained 
a capacity audience in the same series 
on Jan. 24 with a program which in- 
cluded virtually every name of import- 
ance in piano literature. The New 
Haven Orchestra Association, con- 
ducted by Hugo Kortschak, offered the 
Sibelius violin concerto with Mabel 
Deegan as soloist on Jan. 22, and Harry 
Berman, with full backing of the orches- 
tra gathered together 2,500 young peo- 
ple for the first concert in their own 
series on Jan. 27. The enthusiasm was 
unmistakable for the music, the con- 
ductor, and for themselves. 

H. EarLe JOHNSON 
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BALLET THEATRE GIVES EIGHT 


Premieres Are ‘Death and the 
Maiden’, ‘Mechanical Ballet’, 
‘Fille Mal Gardée’, ‘Black 
Ritual’, ‘Judgment of Paris’, 
‘Dark Elegies’, ‘Ode to Glory’, 
‘Lady Into Fox’ 


By Ropert SABIn 


HE evening of Jan. 18 brought 
two more premieres in the prodi- 
gal list of the Ballet Theatre: 
Andrée Howard's ‘Death and the Maid- 
en’ and Adolf Bolm’s ‘Mechanical Bal- 
let’. But the finest work of the evening 
remained Antony Tudor’s lovely ‘Jar- 
din aux Lilas’, for neither of the new 
ballets could measure up to the best of 
their predecessors, though both of them 
had interesting and clever touches. Miss 
Howard’s setting of the theme and var- 
iations of the slow movement of Schu- 
bert’s D Minor Quartet, in which he 
uses his song, ‘Death and the Maiden’, 
has the great advantage of her presence 
as soloist. But Death is too big for 
any stage, if he merely appears in “inky 
cloak or customary suits of solemn 
black”, nor did Miss Howard succeed in 
keeping her own role sufficiently tragic 
and intense in spirit to carry out the 
suggestion of the music. The group, 
swathed in black cloaks, was static and 
contributed little to the general design. 
Mr. Bolm’s ‘Mechanical Ballet’, orig- 
inally conceived for the movies, despite a 
later recreation still bears patent marks of 
its origin. The glistening ball-bearings, 
gears and other trappings of the dancers, 
in tights, the series of figures carrying 
large silver balls and shafts up and down 
an inclined plane, could scarcely be taken 
very seriously, though Mossoloff’s ‘Iron 
Foundry’ is a powerful score and lends 
itself well to the dance. The Mussorgsky 
‘Night on Bald Mountain’, used as over- 
ture at the first performance, was wisely 
omitted at later ones, since it has no rela- 
tion to the ballet. Mr. Smallens conducted 
the entire program, which also included a 
repetition of ‘The Great American Goof’, 
which wears very well. 


Nijinska’s ‘La Fille Mal Gardée’ 


Once again, in bringing Bronislava 
Nijinska to restage ‘La Fille Mal Gardée’, 
the oldest ballet current on our stages, and 
a perfect example of the story-telling ballet 
of the eighteenth century, the Ballet Thea- 
tre demonstrated its intelligence. For this 
work, which had its premiere on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 19, has been done in splendid 
fashion, filled with ingenious touches of 
choreography and kept admirably in style. 
Mme. Nijinska richly deserved the ovation 
which she and the dancers received, for 
the work is a model of good taste and 
feeling for tradition. 

Edward Caton mimed and danced the 
crotchety grandmother superbly; Patricia 
Bowman made a pretty and technically 
brilliant Lisette, if at times she was a little 
too coy; Yurek Shabelevsky, one of the 
finest dancers in the company, an excellent 
Colin; Alexis Kosloff was wholly delight- 
ful as the idiotic, butterfly-chasing wine- 
grower’s son; and the rest of the cast 
added to the gaiety and zest of the per- 
formance. Sergei Soudeikine’s scenery 
and the costumes for the principals were 
charming ; in the ensemble there were some 
clashing colors. In the ‘Sylphides’ which 
completed the evening Leon Varkas danced 
the male role well, and once again Karen 
Conrad proved herself a brilliantly gifted 
dancer. The finish and exquisite lightness 
of her movement are truly exceptional. 
Sonia Wojcikowska and Annabelle Lyon 
were also excellent in the work. Mr. 
Smallens conducted both ballets. 
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One of the most praiseworthy policies 
of the Ballet Theatre, its catholicity of 
choice in building its repertoire, was again 
illustrated on the evening of Jan. 22 when 
Agnes De Mille’s ‘Black Ritual’ (‘Obeah’) 
had its world premiere with a Negro cast. 
Miss De Mille has used Darius Milhaud’s 
‘Creation du Monde’ for the work and 
Nicholas De Molas has provided a beau- 
tiful setting. The scene is “set vaguely 
somewhere in the West Indies” and it 
projects the atmosphere of a primitive com- 
munity during a human sacrifice, a Negro 
‘Rites of Spring’. 

The work contains stirring movement 
and plastic design, and the dancers, though 
obviously limited in their technical scope 
and experience, entered so whole-heartedly 
into its spirit that it was genuinely ex- 
citing. But one must make reservations ; 
the ritual fails to build steadily to a climax 
and the dancing at times gets out of key 
with the music, which is by no means as 
sombre and atavistic as Stravinsky’s 
‘Sacre’, for example. Nevertheless, ‘La 
Création du Monde’ was an _ excellent 
choice, for it is a superb dance score, and 
‘Obeah’ has some fine things in it, almost 
more in the pantomime than in the actual 
dancing. Miss De Mille shared the ap- 
plause with her troupe. Alexander Smal- 
lens conducted effectively, though the 
music will doubtless go better at later 
performances. ‘Swan Lake’, in strange 
contrast to ‘Black Ritual’, opened the eve- 
ning, with Patricia Bowman and Anton 
Dolin sharing the spotlight. And the 
‘Voices of Spring’ closed it on a vernal 
note which seemed less convincing when 
one emerged into the arctic blasts of the 
night 


Two New Ballets by Antony Tudor 


Antony Tudor is one of the most pro- 
vocative and highly gifted choreographers 
of the day, and the new ballets by him 
scheduled for the final week of the Ballet 
Theatre were eagerly awaited. ‘The Judg- 
ment of Paris’, with scenario by Hugh 
Laing, choreography by Mr. Tudor, and 
music from Kurt Weill’s ‘Dreigroschen- 
oper’, had its first American performance 
on Jan. 23; and ‘Dark Elegies’, a dance 
setting of Gustay Mahler’s ‘Kindertoten- 
lieder’, with decor by Raymond Sovey 
after sketches by Nadia Benois, was in- 
troduced to the repertoire on Jan. 24. Both 
of them had been seen in London. Fred- 
erick Lechner sang the Mahler songs with 
Alexander Smallens conducting. 

‘The Judgment of Paris’ is an amusing 
bit of night life in a Paris “boite” of the 
‘nineties. Viola Essen is the Juno, Agnes 
De Mille the Venus, and Lucia Chase the 
Minerva, but instead of the proud god- 
desses of Olympus we find three rather 
blowsy entertainers, who promptly plunder 
the guest when he falls asleep over his 
champagne. The all-too-ample curves of 
the ladies have been created by Lucinda 
Ballard’s amusing costumes, and Miss De 
Mille’s Venus, slightly reminiscent of Mae 
West, is a joy and a delight. She is ably 
abetted by her sister deities. Hugh Laing 
makes a convincing waiter and Mr. Tudor 
is the judge, and victim. The humor of 
the piece is rather broad and tenuous, but 
effective at first seeing. 

‘Dark Elegies’ is vastly more important, 
and one of the most challenging works 
which the Ballet Theatre has produced. 
What is ballet? one may well ask oneself 
after seeing this composition, for Mr. 
Tudor has thrown over the costumes, the 
movement and the whole atmosphere of 
traditional ballet in a daring effort to 
capture the quiet tragedy and _ intensity 
of the songs. The choreography has spaci- 
ous line and passages of lyrical beauty, 
such as Mr. Tudor’s duet with Miriam 
Golden and Hugh Laing’s solo. But Mr. 
Tudor has attempted a sort of dance which 
seems foreign to the spirit of the ballet, 
a dance of profound emotion and power 
created in its own terms, and the per- 
formers were unable to sustain the feel- 
ing of the work. This is definitely an 
idiom for a group trained in modern dance. 








Antony Tudor, Whose 

‘Dark Elegies’ and 

‘Judgment of Paris 
Were Seen 


Adolf Bolm, Whose 
‘Mechanical Ballet’ 
Had Its New York 


Premiere 


But if it cannot be ranked with the ‘Jardin 
aux Lilas’, this work can be praised as a 
bold and enlightening experiment. The 
scenery and costumes had a vaguely Aus- 
trian flavor and bleakness of color which 
carried out the moods of the music. 

The evening began with ‘Carnaval’, in 


A Passage from ‘Swan 
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NEW WORKS 





Larry Gordon, Staff Photographer 
Lake’, Restaged for the Ballet Theatre 
by Anton Dolin 


which the orchestra made hash of Kon- 
stantinoff’s not-very-well orchestrated 
score of Schumann’s piano pieces. The 
Pas de trois was not as smooth as usual ; 
but Karen Conrad as the Butterfly was 
brilliant. Mr. Byrns conducted this, the 
(Continued on page 278) 


HELEN TESCHMER TAS 
American Violinist 


Management: The Guild for Musicians, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., N. ¥.C. 
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CONCERTS: 


N EW names added a refreshing touch 
4+‘ of novelty to the recent music 
calendar. Mobley Lushanya gave a 
debut song recital, and other soloists 
were Lotte Lehmann, Lily Pons, Yves 
Tinayre, Beal Hober, Jules Bledsoe and 
Hedwig Browde. 

Among the pianists of the fortnight 
were Bruno Eisner, Alexander Kel- 
berine, Enrique Ros and Ethel Elfen- 
bein. Efrem Zimbalist, Erica Morini 
and Robert Kitain gave violin recitals. 
The ’cellists were represented by Raya 
Garbousova and Maurice Eisenberg. 
The chamber roster was well filled with 
two more New Friends of Music con- 
certs and appearances of the Trio of 
New York, the Bach Circle and the 
Durieux Ensemble. The Dessoff Choirs 
were heard under Paul Boepple. A two- 
piano recital brought Arthur Loesser 
and Beryl Rubinstein. 


Trio of New York Begins Carnegie 
Hall Series 


Trio of New York: Carl Friedberg, 
piano; Daniil Karpilowsky, violin; Felix 
Salmond, ‘cello. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 17, 
evening. 

ALL-BRAHMS PROGRAM 

Trio in C Minor, Op. 101; Trio in C, Op. 87; 

Trio in B, Op. 8. 

In presenting this program, the first in 
a series of three scheduled by the Trio in 
Carnegie, the ensemble was faced with the 
difficult task of re-adjusting their scale of 
dynamics to meet the needs of the large 
auditorium. Brahms’s chamber music is 
perhaps more able to stand this broadening 
process than most, and despite the similar- 
ity of these trios, tending to monotony, it 





Personal Representatives: 


D. HUTTENBACH 
1518 No. Orange Grove Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 








G. H. DALRYMPLE 
127 East 54th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Appearance of New Artists Adds Interest to Fortnight 








The Trio of New York 


was gratifying to find how well the concert 
progressed. 

After the performance of the C Minor 
work, during which the players seemed a 
little uncertain as to balance and volume, 
they returned to give the remainder of the 
program with the warmth and fullblooded 
tone which one has come to associate with 
this excellent group. The Andante con 
moto of the C Major revealed them at their 
best, leaving little to be desired. Naturally 
the group has sounded to better advantage 
in more intimate surroundings; however, 
they met each problem squarely. 

Throughout the evening Mr. Friedberg’s 


performance was exemplary. The crisp- 
ness of his attack and the cleanness of his 
style were unspoiled in increasing the vol- 
ume. Mr. Salmond, after rather tentative 
playing in the C Minor opus, retrieved his 
usual richness of tone in the other works 
and was largely instrumental in establish- 
ing the necessary balance. In spite of cer- 
tain unfortunate slips in intonation, Mr. 
Karpilowsky played with vigor and lyric 
aplomb. An agreeably large audience was 
on hand to applaud. ; 


Mobley Lushanya Makes Town Hall 
Debut 


Mobley Lushanya, soprano. Giuseppe 
Bamboschek, accompanist. The Town Hall 
Jan. 21, evening : 

‘Tre Giorni son che Nina’............ Pergolesi 

De Re ere Paisiello 

Prayer from ‘La Vestale’ 

Spontini- Bamboschek 

‘Vado ben Spesso’ 

Salvator Rosa-Liszt- Bamboschek 


a re rr eee 
SO Schumann 
TT Ss sos Se cienecneeba baw Brahms 
NS Fa oath tie 600 dNde Shs éne eed tees Strauss 
‘Ritorna Vincitor’ from ‘Aida’............ Verdi 
INDIAN SONGS 

‘Canoe Song’ from ‘Shanewis’......... Cadman 
“Why the Kettle Burned’; 

‘Chant of the Four Hills’............. Grunn 


‘Why Do You Leave Me?’ 
Recorded by Grunn 
‘Blanket Song’; ‘Invocation to the 
| Ere Recorded by Troyer 
‘Peyote Drinking Song’....Recorded by Grunn 
Miss Lushanya, as her program stated, 
is a full-blooded Chickasaw Indian. Her 
name is really “Tess Mobley”, but “Lush- 
anya” is the English of her tribal name, 
meaning “Singing Bird”. The name is 
well bestowed for Miss Lushanya is richly 
endowed with all necessary gifts, a fine 
voice of individual quality, a definite if, as 
yet, not fully developed interpretative 
(Continued on page 254) 








Mobley Lushanya 











SUZUKI (Madame Butterfly) 


MADDALENA (Rigoletto) 


DOROTHY CORNISH 


Contralto 


OPERA — CONCERT — RADIO — ORATORIO 


Past Three Seasons with San Francisco Opera Co. 


as 


as she sang.... 


advantage." 


GERTRUDE (Romeo and Juliet) ‘Highly expert... ." 


CLOTILDE (Norma) 


GUEST APPEARANCES IN LEADING ITALIAN OPERA HOUSES 


(Frankenstein, S. F. Chronicle) 





"Her deep contralto was expertly intoned and 
of beautiful quality . . . played the part as well i 


"Invested the role with gratifying vocal and i. 
histrionic qualifications . . . was always heard to | 
(Alfred Metzger, S. F. Argonaut) | 








(Call-Bulletin) ; 








RECITALS IN BOSTON, SAN FRANCISCO and other centres 
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EACH YEAR BRINGS REPEAT TRIUMPHS 











SCHIPA CHEERED—[Headline] ‘‘The Des Grieux 
of Tito Schipa, long absent from the local stage, was 
cheered anew. The tenor has lost none of the suavity 
and charm of his vocal style, and his acting continues 
to set an example of good taste.’-—Los Angeles 
Examiner, Nov. 12, 1939. 

“Tito Schipa was the tenor. As the Chevalier Des 
Grieux he charmed with fervency of acting and 
smoothness of voice. He sang the dream song (Le 
Reve) expressively, in exquisite modulation of the 
velvety Schipa voice, the fiddles murmuring a honeyed 
obligato and he holding the lovely Manon’s little 
hand across the table.’’—-Marie Hicks Davidson, 
S. F. Call-Bulletin, Oct. 14, 1939. 

“Lucia” 


LUCIA—Pons, Schipa Triumph Anew in 
Tenor all but Steals Show in Donizetti Opus— \ F 
{Headlines] “In addition to Lily Pons, Gaetano CONCERT—“Tito Schipa, 





tenor, 














returned to the 


Merola gave us Tito Schipa, who all but stole the 
show from the charming prima donna. Which is some- 
thing few tenors have ever been credited with doing 
in Lucia.’"—Marjory M. Fisher, San Francisco News, 
Oct. 26, 1939, 

“Tito Schipa sang the tenor role of Edgar of 
Ravenswood, and likewise won unstinted applause. 
Schipa was particularly adept, like John Barrymore, 
in seeing that his classic profile is at the proper 
angle, and vocally he delivered the goods.”——Marie 
Hicks Davidson, S. F. Call-Bulletin, Oct. 26, 1939. 
DUET A HIGH POINT—‘Schipa had not sung 
Edgardo here for nine years. His interpretation re- 
tains its earlier virtues of beautiful legato phrasing, 
expertly pointed declamation and romantic fervor. 


metropolis for yesterday afternoon's Dias Musical at 
the Plaza Hotel and added new laurels by his prime 
artistry in ‘Il Mio Tesoro’ from Mozart's ‘Don Gio- 
vanni’ and groups of rhythmic Spanish and Italian 
songs.”’-—-Grena Bennett, N. Journal-American, 
Nov. 22, 1939. 


“Singing in five languages, six, if one counts the 

Neopolitan dialect, Mr. Schipa completely captured 

his hearers by his versatility . . . scattered his encores 
throughout the program.’’—Mildred Couper, Santa 
Barbara News-Press, Cal., Jan. 12, 1940. 


MANON—San Francisco, Oct. 13, 1939 “Then 
there was Tito Schipa who sang better, with a fuller 
and richer tone and a dramatic effect that surpassed 
anything he has done in recent years at the Metro- 




























The first act duet with Miss Pons was a high point 
of the evening.” —Cecil Smith, Chicago Tribune, Nov. 
26, 1939. 

LA TRAVIATA—Schipa Sings at His Crest [ Head- 
line] “For Mr. Schipa, the artist without reproach, 
was at the very crest of his powers, singing with an 
exquisiteness of vocal mastery in which every indi- 
vidual characteristic retained full measure of its 
piquancy without in any way obscuring the purity of 
an unexampled bel canto. And a role which is not 
long, yet into which there is crowded an inconceiv- 
able variety of mood. Mr. Schipa’s expression was 
always alive and urgent within that frame of vocal 
purity which makes him an incomparable tenor.” 


—Eugene Stinson, Chicago Daily News, Nov. 2, 
1939, 






















MIGNON—‘“Mr. Schipa, as Wilhelm Meister, cer- 
tainly charms one’s sense of hearing, but his artistry 
is such that his participation in ‘Mignon’ gives it 
a serious claim it could not otherwise have in this 
century. His silken phrase, so perfectly adjusted to 
the nature of his own exquisite quality of voice, so 
eloquent of all that is patrician in musical thought, 
so devoted to that which warms the heart and puri- 
fies a sense of beauty, summons the discerning ear to 
the loftiest satisfaction that musical performance, in 
itself can give, a perfection of workmanship animated 
by perfection of taste.”——Eugene Stinson, Chicago 
Daily News, Nov. 7, 1939. 

“Schipa sang his various arias with youthful ardor, 
smooth and beautiful vocalism such as only one can 
expect nowadays from Tito Schipa—invincible in his 
own field.”—-Rene Devries, Chicago American, Nov. 


7, 1939. 
Management, Season 1940-41 


NATIONAL CONCERT LEAGUE 
Walter L. Larsen, Managing Director 
310 South Michigan Avenue 


VICTOR RECORDS Chicago, III. 


politan. He was in superb voice and did not have to_ 
resort to special devices of any kind in Ah, fuyez’ | 
or in any of the other climatic moments of his part. 


Reviewed by Olin Downes, N. Y. Times, Oct. 22, 
1939. 


“Schipa was a gallant earnest Des Grieux. He 
m. gloriously. His voice rang out with a gratifying 
vigor. Its style was indescribably enriched by wise 
and poetic insight. In his romantic field, he is a 
master, seasoned and inspired.”"——-Alexander Fried, 
San Francisco Examiner, Oct. 14, 1939. 


= ipa came in looking like a little Napoleon in 
a tone brown tri-cornered hat and he proved 
himself the conqueror before the scene was half done. 
His familiarity and freedom with the score was a joy 
to behold. ‘Le Reve’ was taken in a soft and luscious 
tone he uses so well and it stopped all proceedings 


for long applause.” 


PRAYER MASTERPIECE — “His prayer, ‘Ah 
fuyez,’ to be rid of the image of Manon, as he was 
about to take holy orders, was a masterpiece in full 
voice. The Schipa who has stirred thousands with 
the sheer beauty of his voice had returned.”—Isabel 


Morse Jones, Los Angeles Times, Nov. 12, 1939. 
“Tito Schipa, welcomed most cordially, demon- 


strated again that he is still the finest singer-actor of 
the part of Des Grieux.”—-Bruno David Ussher, Los 
Angeles Evening News, Nov. 13, 1939. 
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THE RISING GENERATION 
Also Turns to Music and the Theatre 








Sonia Stokowski at the Re- 
jumbia 


Gerry (Germaine) Lewis and William (Bill) Judd Look 
over a Scrap Book as Assistants in the Busy Office of 
Dorle Jarmel, Publicity Representative for Columbia 


ce ast | 


— 
* 
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Eleanor French Rehearses a Microphone Number for an 
N SOME cases, Appearance at a Fifth Avenue Restaurant. She Has Tele- 


these bright young = cast, Too 
thines are following 


in their noted fathers , - . 
footsteps. In others, " : | 
not so. But all are “ Pie 4 4 g3 
in the field of music se . q . : 
or the theatre. The . eye A  —s - 





well-known fathers 
include Leopold Sto- 
howski and Nikolai 
Sokoloff, conductors; 
Earle R. Lewis, 
Metropolitan Opera 
box office treasurer; 
Lawrence Tibbett, 
baritone; George E. 
Judd, manager of the 
Boston Symphony, 
and Lawrence Evans, 
Jack Salter and Ward 
French, managers, of 
Columbia Concerts 
Cor poration. 


Lehi nc lie e stent ejecta aa Mis 


All photographs above 
by Larry Gordon, Mu- 


Lonny (Lawrence, Jr.) Evans, Riffles cver a Batch of Philharmonic Tickets. sical America Staff 
His Job Is to Interest Big Firms and Industries in Trying a “Group Plan” to Photographer 
Encourage Philharmonic Patronage 


Boris Sokoloff Works with 

Committee Members as a 

Field Representative for Com- 
munity Concerts 


alee titi 


Larry (Lawrence, Jr.) Tibbett, the Juvenile 
Lead in the Broadway Hit, ‘The Man Who 
. Came to Dinner’ 
Jackie (Jacqueline) Salter, Who 
Has Graced Many Dance Or- 
chestra Programs, Recently Sailed Secretary to 
as Concert Singer on a South Wilfred Pelletier, Metropolitan Opera Con- 
American Cruise ductor 
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Metropolitan Opera Launches Fund Drive 


Opens Campaign for $1,000,000 
—$500,000 to Be Down Pay- 
ment on Property—Remainder 
to Be Used to Alter and De- 
velop House as Music Center 


HE board of directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association, 
after a meeting on Jan. 25, at 
which it agreed to purchase the fifty- 
six year old opera house to insure the 
continued production of opera in New 
York, immediately announced plans for 
a public campaign to raise $1,000,000, 
of which half will be used to make a 
down payment on the property, and the 
remainder to alter and repair the house 
and develop it as a national music cen- 
ter. George A. Sloan, chairman of the 
executive committee of the association, 
is in charge of the campaign and David 
Sarnoff, president of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, heads the radio 
division. 

Announcement that the association 
would replace the grand tier boxes, 
probably air-condition the house for all- 
year use as a community center, an ap- 
peal to the Metropolitan Opera’s radio 
audience and to the general public to 
support the campaign and their gener- 
ous initial response, the aid of Mayor 
LaGuardia, and the organization of 
various fund campaign committees, were 
all developments of the next few days. 

House May Be Community Center 

On Jan. 29, in a curtain speech made 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, Mr. 
Sloan announced that the association, 
as one of the first steps in its re-condi- 
tioning process, planned to abandon the 
grand tier boxes and replace them with 
banks of numbered seats. Under this 
plan the grand tier horseshoe would be- 
come another balcony, similar to the 
dress circle, adding about 200 seats to 
the capacity of the house. Mr. Sloan 
also revealed that the association was 
considering the possibility of air-con- 
ditioning the house for year-round use 
as a center of community activities. 
Since the directors previously stated 
that the opera season would not be ex- 
tended, the plan indicates that the build- 
ing would be used for other purposes 
than opera during the summer months. 
Mr. Sloan made no mention of the par- 
terre boxes and it could not be learned 
whether any change. was contemplated 
in the Diamond Horseshoe. Mr. Sloan 
was introduced to the audience after 
the first act of ‘Aida’ by Lucrezia Bori, 
honorary chairman of the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild. 

The new plans of the association will 
force the opera to become, for the first 
time in its history, self-supporting. The 
change will also end the custom, fol- 
lowed since the house opened for its 
first performance on May 22, 1883, of 
having the producing company operate 
from year to year under lease from the 
owners of the opera house. 

After the meeting of the board on 
Jan. 25, Mr. Sloan presided at a press 
conference in the Opera Club Room 
at the opera house. At the conference 
Mr. Sarnoff said that no extension of 
the radio broadcasts of the opera were 
projected, but that NBC would continue 
to pay the association substantial rev- 
enues for the right to broadcast the 
performances. He said that NBC had 
paid more than $1,000,000 in the last 
nine years. 

Serving with Mr. Sloan and Mr. Sar- 





International News Photos 


Meeting to Insure the Continued Production of Opera in New York and to Launch the 

Campaign for a Fund of $1,000,000 for the Metropolitan Opera, Are (Left to Right) Cornelius 

N. Bliss, Chairman of the Opera Association; George A. Sloan, Chairman of the Executive 

Committee of the Opera Association; Lucrezia Bori, Honorary Chairman of the Metropolitan 

Opera Guild; David Sarnoff, Chairman of the Campaign's Radio Division, and Mrs. August 
Belmont, Chairman of the Metropolitan Opera Guild 


noff on the campaign committee will be 
S. Sloan Colt, president of the Bankers 
Trust Company, who will be treasurer of 
the fund; Mrs. August Belmont, chairman 
of the Metropolitan Opera Guild; Miss 
Lucrezia Bori, honorary chairman of the 
guild; Edward Johnson, general manager 
of the opera; Edward Ziegler, assistant 
general manager; Thomas J. Watson, 
Thomas H. McInnerney, Lewis L. Strauss, 
Henry Rogers Winthrop, Donald Blagden 
and Mr. Bliss. 


Hope to Raise Half of Fund by May 


At least $500,000 of the fund the associa- 
tion hopes to collect must be raised by 
May 31. On that date the sale option 
granted by the real estate company will 
expire. 

Cornelius N. Bliss, chairman of the board 
of the association, said after the directors’ 
meeting that the decision to buy the opera 
house had been made “in the interest of 
the cultural life of the community and the 
nation.” He said the directors believed 
that the purchase would “mean the advance- 
ment of the opera.” 

On the afternoon of Jan. 27, during in- 
termissions of a performance of ‘Lohen- 
grin’, appeals to the nation’s radio listeners 
to contribute to the $1,000,000 fund, were 
broadcast from the opera house by Mr. 


Sarnoff, who was presented to the radio 
audience by Mrs. August Belmont, chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Opera Guild, and 
Lucrezia Bori. Mr. Sarnoff explained that 
for nine years opera had been transmitted 
to listeners weekly, without interruption, as 
a public service, because “a large and 
important cross-section of the public wants 
to hear them”. He estimated that in the 
United States alone some 10,000,000 people 
were listening to the performance of 
‘Lohengrin’, with additional thousands in 
other parts of the world hearing it over 
short wave. He also said that over the 
same period of nine years the NBC had 
paid directly to the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation for the privilege of bringing grand 
opera to its listeners, the sum of $1,000,000, 
and would continue to pay for the privilege. 
Mr. Sarnoff asked that since the building 
had “ceased to be a local opera house” and 
that it was now “the nation’s opera’’, that 
public-spirited citizens send gifts, large and 
small, to the Metropolitan. 

Miss Bori, who with Mrs. Belmont is 
serving as vice-chairman of Mr. Sarnoff’s 
committee, joined the appeal saying that, 
“this is anu occasion when we, in this 
historic opera house, need all our friends 
throughout America.” 

After the radio appeals, Bidu Sayo, 
Brazilian soprano of the Metropolitan, pre- 
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sented Edward Johnson, general manager, 
with a check for $1,000, the first contribu- 
tion from the artists. Senora Cardenas, 
wife of the Spanish Ambassador to Wash- 
ington, left her seat in the auditorium and 
sought Mme. Bori into whose lap she 
emptied the contents of her pocketbook. 
Employees of the Metropolitan, electricians. 
carpenters, various other technicians, lib- 
retto sellers, and the day’s mail were also 
contributive of gifts to the fund. One let- 
ter, promising support, was signed by 
Thomas L. Sidlo, chairman of the Northern 
Ohio Opera Association, which sponsors 
the Metropolitan’s visit to Cleveland. He 
offered the complete co-aperation of his 
organization and himself to further the 
movement in Ohio. 


Herbert Hoover, former President of the 
United States, telephoned Mr. Sloan who 
called upon him at his Hotel. Mr. Hoover 
stated in a letter that he wished to con- 
tribute a modest sum to the fund and fur- 
ther wrote that “it is important in these 
times when such great cultural agencies 
have been blackened out of all Europe that 


Mr. Sloan and Mr. Sarnoff again spoke 
at a performance of opera when, during 
the first intermission of ‘Die Walkiire’ on 
Jan. 29, the former told of the auspicious 
start of the campaign. He announced 
gifts of $1,000 each from Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Harris Powers of Broadmoor, 
Col., and Louis Emory, of Bradford, Pa.., 
and gifts of $5,000 from Allen Wardwell, 
$10,000 from Marshall Field and $11,000 
from an anonymous donor. Mr. Sarnoff 
said that in answer to his radio appeal 
“close to 10,000 letters from thirty states 
had been received”. 


LaGuardia to Serve 


On Jan. 30 Mr. Sloan announced that 
Mayor La Guardia had consented to serve 
as honorary chairman of the sponsor’s com- 
mittee of the program to maintain and ad- 
vance the Metropolitan as a national music 
center. He said further that civic, educa- 
tional and music leaders throughout the 
country would be invited to join the spon- 
sor’s committee, which in addition to the 
Mayor as honorary chairman, is composed 
of Mrs. August Belmont, Lucrezia Bori, 
Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, Paul D. 
Cravath, Cornelius N. Bliss, Myron C. 
Taylor, Mr. Sarnoff, and himself. 


The campaign committee of the Metro- 
politan Opera Fund met at its headquarters 
in the Savoy-Plaza Hotel and mapped 
plans for various committees that will 
conduct solicitation. The first committee 
organized was the Guild Committee, of 
which Miss Bori is chairman, Mrs. Bel- 
mont, vice chairman, and Mrs. William 
Barcley Parsons Jr., and Mrs. William 
Francis Gibbs, division chairmen. The ac- 
tivities of the committee were to be ex- 
plained by Mrs. Belmont at a luncheon of 
the Metropolitan Opera Guild on Feb. 2 
at the Waldorf Astoria. 


The campaign committee also decided 
to organize a committee of downtown 
business men, a committee representing the 
retail trade, and a special gifts committee. 











73 W. IIth Street 
New York City 


JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON 


Teacher of Singing 


TEACHER OF DOROTHY MAYNOR SINCE JULY, 1938 


a. 
Afternoons Only 





Telephone 
ALgonquin 4-0067 
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Concert Management: B. MARY PINGLE Presents -- --- 


600 Carnegie Hall, New York City 





BELLE VRETA 


Soprano 


. whose beautiful soprano voice in concert and opera has been acclaimed by 
audiences on two continents. This fascinating personality, formerly of the Royal 
Opera of Stockholm, and whose sensational appearances with foremost American 
and European opera companies makes her truly one of the present day's outstand- 
ing stars. 


TYPICAL VRETA ACCLAIM: 


"A great voice and a sincere and vibrant artistic temperament.''—I| Popolo 
di Roma, Rome. 


"Immediately won the audience with a beautiful crystalline voice and a 
lovely natural interpretation.""—Oregon Journal, Portland, Ore. 


Available for Concert, Opera, Radio 





JOHN HERRICK 


American Baritone 


“We need more of John Herrick’s type of native musician. Representing all that is best in 
Americanism, he brings dignity and intelligence to bear on a real talent which has been de- 
veloped in a logical and all-around way. In his case, he has not permitted radio technic to spoil 
his concert stage singing. His full baritone voice is handled with sense and sound musician- 
ship. John Herrick should come back again!” —JN. }’. Journal-American. 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERT, OPERA, RADIO, ORATORIO 





THEODORE SOHNER 


American Tenor 


To concert audiences this brilliant artist brings beauty of voice, 
excellent diction, fine style, masterful program building, endow- 
ment of temperament, intuitive sense of tradition and highly 
imaginative, artistic and sincere interpretations. 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERT, ORATORIO, OPERA AND RADIO 








FRANK PARKER, Diseur 


“He is that rare thing—something new in the entertainment field.” 


Men as well as women find this amazing artist refreshing and stimulating. For his art is unique and is interpreted 
with such fine delicacy in voice and gesture that one finds a continual source of delight in him. And when he turns 
to pure satire he is supremely convincing and entertaining. His program ranges from old French and old English 
songs to modern Hollywood. Programs of character studies and narrative songs played in full costume and fascinating 
masks brought from world centers. 


Colleges, clubs and universities find Mr. Parker’s presentations smart and thoroughly enjoyable. 











GERTRUDE HOPKINS, “Harpist with magnetic personatiey” 


“The audience was entranced by her masterful play- strument and was obliged to play several encores.”— 
ing, elasticity in rhythms, technical accuracy and con- Evening Banner, Bennington, Vt. 
stant variety.” — Times-Dispatch, Richmond, Va. . } 
ries ; Her touch is that of a genius and in every number 
. captivated the audience with ber delightful harp she displays her complete mastery.” — Post-Teleeram 
playing. She showed a complete mastery of her in- Bridgeport, Conn. —_ 
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AMERICAN ARTISTS OF DISTINCTION 





CREIGHTON ALLEN 


Composer-Pianist 


“WINS ACCLAIM IN RECITAL” —New York World-Telegram, Jan. 13, 1940 
All American Program, Town Hall, New York, January 12, 1940 


“It was a unique offering . . . Mr. Allen is to be thanked There could be no questioning the pianistic character of these 
for evoking this music. It is not a simple or easy task. He works, as he realized them, much as MacDowell may have 
made us feel the essential MacDowell ... He played with yielded to the temptation to imitate orchestral color. His tone 
faith and understanding, with the utmost sincerity, also con- was of good quality and his playing had its measure of poetry.” 
versing like a poet.”” Olin Downes, N. Y. Times, Jan. 13, Oscar Thompson, N. Y. Sun, Jan. 13, 1940. 

1940. 


. , . “Hi jerstandi f MacDowell is i i ‘aa 
“Displaying deft and accurate technical skill, he also merited Post ge 1940." ’ acDowell is intelligent N. 3 


much praise for the spirit of his playing, for his manifest 
devotion to the music and his revelation of its emotional re 


: - i . : “Given the romantic breadth and variety of these works, 
sources in a manner which provided but few points for inter 


the assignment also called for tonal and expressive power on 


pretative dissent.” Francis D. Perkins, N. Y. Herald-Tribune, the one hand, and zeal and conviction on the other. He met 
Jan, 13, 1940. the requirements with aplomb. At a time when music for the 

“He approached his task as one who believed in the worth piano seems neither music nor piano these rhapsodic utter 
of MacDowell’s every measure. He did not sentimentalize. ances loom more like monuments of genius. Mr. Allen has 
To the contrary, he emphasized the essential sturdiness of the shown the way. Others should follow.” Louis Biancolli, 
sonatas. His technical resources were ample for his task. N. Y. World-Telegram, Jan. 13, 1940. 








"Here are two American artists 


PAULINE PIERCE C, 


Mezzo-Soprano 


GEAN GREENWELL 


Bass-Baritone 


whom any community can present with pride and profit" 
Deseret News, Salt Lake City 





Individual and joint appearances in opera, concert, 
oratorio and radio include engagements with 


Worcester Festival (5 re-engagements) 

Oratorio Society of New York (4 re-engagements) 
Cleveland Orchestra (Rodzinski, Cond.) 
Philadelphia Orchestra (Smallens, Cond.) 
Handel-Haydn Society, Boston (3 re-engagements) 
Chautauqua (N. Y.) Opera Co. (6 seasons) 
Detroit Civic Opera Company 


MR. GREENWELL WILL APPEAR AS SOLOIST WITH THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY ON APRIL 








11th, 12th, 14th, 1940 





CUQUITA 


BLANC 


In Recitals of Dances from 


SPAIN — MEXICO — —PORTUGAL 


and other representative countries 





MEXICO 
“Cuquita Blanco is a finished artist. Few indeed have attained the virtuosity 
of her castanet playing.”—Excelsior, Mexico. 

CHINA 
“Cuquita Blanco, the Spanish dancing sensation. We have never seen more 
gorgeous or colorful costumes.”—The Shanghai News. 

SPAIN 
“Brilliant indeed, she has beauty, magnetism, in short, is the embodiment of 
a race.’—La Nacion, Madrid. 

AMERICA 
“Sets the imagination on fire, and in her dances she makes perfect pictures.” 

—E. Valentine, Boston. 














Most extensive repertoires 
of the classical, typical and 
peasant dances of romantic 
and colorful countries. 

This young and beautiful 
artist shows a vividness and 
genius rarely seen and pos- 
sesses a wealth of mimicry 
and beauty of expression. 
Her art is intense, refresh- 
ing, vivid and delightfully 
humorous. 
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Federal Music Project Consolidates Gains 





George Foster 


Albert L. Goldberg 
New England 


Illinois 


(Continued from page 195) 
New England 


The Vermont Music Project, in addi- 
tion to providing educational and com- 
munity music services to twenty-six towns, 
has broadened its scope with the financial 
assistance of the Carnegie Corporation. 
This fund has established a State Music 
Library consisting of music for community 
choruses, orchestras, bands; phonograph 
records for appreciation classes, and mate- 
rial for the presentation of school oper- 
ettas. 

In both Rhode Island and New Hamp- 
shire, concert. series are being presented as 
in the past. The Rhode Island WPA Sym- 
phony has regularly featured unusual mu- 
sical items which are outstanding in their 
interest to concert goers. During the past 
four years the New Hampshire Music 
Project has presented concerts in ninety- 
seven of the 250 incorporated towns and 
cities in the state. : : 

The Connecticut Music Project, with 
instrumental units in Bridgeport, Hartford, 
Stamford and Waterbury is adding to its 
schedule of educational concerts in the 
schools, while the concert series of the 
Bridgeport WPA Symphony, sponsored by 
its City Government, has shown a marked 
increase in attendance over any preceding 
ear. 

. In Massachusetts, William Haddon, 
State Supervisor of New England’s largest 
Music Project, has swung the full force of 
thirty-three performing units toward a 
greater educational service to the schools. 





Illinois 


By AvBert L. GOLDBERG 
State Supervisor, Illinois Music Project 


OMMUNITY service will be the key- 

note of the 1940 program of the Illinois 
Music Project, which is currently employ- 
ing approximately 1,000 musicians in the 
State. It will continue to provide music 
appreciation courses for school children 
throughout the State and to bring worth- 
while programs of “live” music to an in- 
creasingly larger audience. 

Best known of the Project’s units is the 
Illinois Symphony of which Izler Solomon 
and the State Supervisor are co-conductors. 
The orchestra is now in its fourth season 
and has been drawing full houses to the 
Blackstone Theatre for its weekly Monday 
night concerts. Among the guest conduc- 
tors scheduled for appearance are Rudolph 
Ganz, Leo Kopp and Oscar Anderson. Out- 
standing novelties yet to be given by the 
orchestra are ‘Concerto Champetre’ of Pou- 
lenc: Suite from the Ballet ‘Horoscope’, 
by Constant Lambert; a work by Henry 
Cowell, and ‘Southern Symphony’ by Radie 
Britain. Project officials have announced 
the intention of moving the orchestra from 
the Blackstone to the Studebaker Theatre 
ge a larger seating capacity is avail- 
able. 

Included in the orchestra’s schedule for 
1940 are its annual Fall and Spring tours 
throughout the State. In addition to the 
Illinois Symphony, the Project has eight 
performing units in the Chicago district. 

Harold S. Bailey has recently been 
named supervisor for the district, and in 


Mrs. John F. Lyons 
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Dean Richardson 
Texas Oklahoma 


co-operation with Helen Howe, music su- 
pervisor of the Chicago public schools, has 
worked out a schedule for the presenta- 
tion of a series of music appreciation pro- 
grams in 200 high and elementary schools. 
More than 150,000 school children will hear 
these programs which are designed to pre- 
sent the works of the masters in proper 
historical sequence and with explanatory 
matter to make the music more understand- 
able and enjoyable. 

Concerts also will be given in various 
other public institutions and the Project 
will sponsor chamber and orchestra pro- 
grams in its headquarters at 632 North 
Dearborn Street. The latter will include 
a series of music appreciation concerts for 
adults, and a young artist series featuring 
talented young Chicago singers and instru- 
mentalists as soloists with the forty-piece 
American Concert orchestra. Last year 
the Chicago units, which include four or- 
chestra, two bands, two choirs and a string 
quartet, presented 815 concerts before an 
aggregate audience numbering 689,346. 

Downstate the Project is carrying on 
similar activities employing sixteen bands 
and orchestras which give employment to 
approximately 500 musicians. These units 
are located in Rockford, Joliet, Cicero, De- 
catur, Peoria, East St. Louis, Forest Park, 
Herrin, Benton, Colp, Rock Island, Daven- 
port and Moline. 

In all of these communities, the Project 
units will provide music appreciation pro- 
grams for school children modeled after 
the program which has been worked out in 
Chicago. The rural music teaching pro- 
jects conducted more than 16,000 classes 
last year. One of these projects operates 
in the Decatur and Bloomington area and 
another in the Herrin and East St. Louis 
communities, 





Pennsylvania 
By ALLEN D. Quirk 


State Supervisor, Pennsylvania Music Project 


A RECENTLY-COMPILED survey of 
Music Project activities in Penn- 
sylvania shows accomplishment of 21,370 
performances presented before an aggregate 
of 15,220,241 persons during the four-year 
period, 1936 through 1939. In addition to 
this vast audience, countless thousands 
were reached through the medium of radio 
in 862 broadcasts, many of which were 
carried through the powerful transmission 
equipment of Pittsburgh’s pioneer Station 
KDKA and Philadelphia’s KYW. 
Pennsylvania WPA Symphony broad- 
casts, heard this season each Monday at 
9:00 P.M. over KYW and each Thursday 
evening at 7:30 over WIP, list many con- 
temporary works and some of the more 
obscure compositions of the masters, to- 
gether with works from the standard sym- 
phonic repertoire. Sunday afternoon con- 
certs presented during the Winter season 
in Irvine Auditorium, University of Penn- 
sylvania, have been the means of bringing 
before the Philadelphia music public, nu- 
merous guest conductors and soloists, both 
established and embryonic. Conductors 
who have appeared, many using their own 
compositions or their transcriptions of the 
works of other composers, include Arthur 
Fiedler, Horace Britt, Henry Elkan, Louis 
Vyner, Guglielmo Sabatini, and Arthur 
Cohn. Representative soloists presented 


Karl Wecker 
Michigan 


Jerome Sage 
Mississippi 


include Frederick Vogelgesang, Norman 
Carol, Dolores De Puglia, Riva Bercova, 
Vito Bassi and Emma Burnard. 

Pittsburgh’s half-hour symphony broad- 
casts are made each Tuesday evening over 
Station KDKA at 9:30, and by remote 
control over Station WWSW each Fri- 
day evening at 8:30. Concerts presented 
in the beautiful Stephen Collins Foster 
Memorial Hall, North Side Carnegie Hall, 
and Peabody High School are well at- 
tended and enthusiastically received. 

While much of the outstanding services 
of the twenty-three units currently oper- 
ating has been done by the State’s two 
major groups, the Pennsylvania WPA 
Symphony (Philadelphia) and the Pitts- 
burgh WPA Symphony, concert orches- 
tra and band units and smaller combina- 
tions have done commendable work in 
their particular fields. 

In addition to the two Project symphony 
orchestras in Pennsylvania, smaller WPA 
orchestral units have been organized in 
Lancaster, New Castle, Charleroi, Erie, 
Philadelphia (5), Pittsburgh (3), Read- 
ing, Scranton, Shamokin, Uniontown, Up- 
per Darby, Wilkes-Barre, and Williams- 
port, and concert bands have been set up 
in Bloomsburg, Philadelphia (2), Pitts- 
burgh, Pottsville, and Reading. 





California 
(Northern District) 
By NATHAN ABAs 


District Supervisor, California Music Project 
HE year 1939 witnessed a tremendous 
growth in the activities of the North- 

ern California Music Project as an agency 
for bringing music to people uct ordinarily 
served by musical organizstions esizblished 
as private enterprises. Units iocated in 
San Francisco, Oakland, San Jose and 
Sacramento filled 127 engagements between 
Sept. 1 and Dec. 31, 

In increasing the number of perform- 
ances the quality of the material used has 
likewise shown improvement. Several im- 
portant first performances of major works 
have been presented by the Northern Cali- 
fornia Symphony, including premieres of 
American compositions, and regional pre- 
mieres of scores by such outstanding com- 
posers as Igor Stravinsky. 

Maintained as an integral part of the 
Project is a music school for children 
whose parents are on relief or who are 
receiving help from a charitable agencv. 
Housed in its own building with an audi- 
torium where advanced pupils give frequent 
recitals, the school affords a remarkable 
opportunity for gifted young persons who 
otherwise would be denied a chance to 
enter the field of music. Pupils are in- 
structed in such diversified fields as music 
appreciation, theory, sight singing. voice. 
piano, ’cello, violin and woodwind instru- 
ments. There were 7,176 classes last vear. 

Another unit of the Northern California 
Music Project which has gained popularity 
beyond its original expectations is the 
Negro Chorus of Oakland, directed by 
Elmer Keeton. The adaptability of the 
group is proven by its successes in the 
stage productions of ‘Run, Li’l Chillun’ and 
the ‘Swing Mikado’, while making frequent 
appearances at educational and recreation 
centers. 

Another choral unit is the Northern Cali- 


Nathan Abas 
Northern California 


William V. Arvold Theodore Hahn, Jr. 
Wisconsin Ohio 


fornia Chorus of eighty voices which is 
heard frequently in San Francisco and Oak- 
land and occasionally in other cities. This 
group has won attention through its fine 
interpretations of such works as the Handel 
‘Te Deum’, as well as many oratorios sung 
with the symphony orchestra. 

Finally, there is the Northern California 
Band which follows a regular schedule in 
playing at several San Francisco public 
parks and recreation centers. This band 
has perhaps the heaviest schedule of any 
Project unit, giving one and two concerts 
every weekday. It is directed by Frederick 
Preston Search, and a visitor wrote re- 
cently that its noon-day concerts in Union 
Square had become as much a part of “the 
celebrated San Francisco atmosphere as 
Chinatown or the cable cars.” 

The year which has just closed is. then, 
a year of growth not only in volume but 
in quality, and it is not unreasonable to 
prophesy that 1940 will record further 
gains. 





Ohio 


By TuHeEoporeE HAHN, Jr. 

State Supervisor, Ohio Music Project 

HE eighty-eight counties in Ohio are 

grouped into six WPA districts in 
each of which the Music Project operates 
in many educational, recreational and civic 
ways. On Jan. 15 the musicians on the 
project were assigned to one symphony 
and five concert orchestras, nine dance 
bands, two choral units performing operas 
and operettas, one tambouritza orchestra, 
two choral groups, and three teaching 
units. A concert band was disbanded last 
August through loss of personnel. Per- 
forming nits have had headquarters in 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Toleda, Akron, Col- 
umbus, and Dayton, but they serve numer- 
ous communities other than those in which 
they are set up. One teaching unit centers 
in Zanesville and another visits rural com- 
munities in the Columbus area. 

Choral units were heard in 210 concerts 
and in eleven grand and 6 light opera per- 
formances. Free programs drew an ag- 
gregate of 66,458 listeners, and 7,094 paid 
admission to hear opera. 

The teachers on the three educational 
projects organize and direct community 
choruses and teach music in rural schools 
which have no other provision for musical 
instruction. Besides the classes in the 
schools, group instruction is given in com- 
munity houses, children’s homes, churches, 
settlements and at housing projects. Dur- 
ing 1939 these teachers presided at 8,564 
classes. 





Southern California 
By Wiut1aAM L. DEAN 


Acting Southern District Supervisor, California 
Music Project 


HE Music Project of Southern Cali- 
fornia is gradually accomplishing the 
re-organization necessitated by the terms 
of the Emergency Relief Act of 1939. 
Efforts are being concentrated on the de- 
velopment of a major symphony orchestra 
in Los Angeles, concert orchestras in the 
smaller centers, and choruses to comple- 
(Continued on page 279) 
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Pianist 

"Whatever she touched she adorned . . . Toscanini among the “Carreras a noble figure in the music world. Audience vociferous 

absorbed listeners." New York World-Telegram, |939. in its appreciation." New York Evening Journal, 1936. 

"Replete with tonal colorings and emotional depth." New York 
. Times, 1936. “Powerful and heroic aspects of her art." New York Times, 1937. 

"Playing that goes beyond the printed note." New York Herald- 

Tribune, 1937. “Stylistic grandeur.” New York Herald-Tribune, 1936. 
NOW TOURING—SEASON 1940-41 

Under Exclusive Management: 
: EMBREE CONCERT SERVICE, INC. MABEL K. EMBREE 
100 West 58th Street New York Managing Director 
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ROBERT 


Faculty, Smith College Management: EMBREE CONCERT SERVICE, INC. —New Orleans Times-Picayune 
STEINWAY PIANO 100 West 58th Street New York, N. Y. , 











‘The Electrifying New 
Piano Personality”’ 


SOLOIST WITH NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA ® KANSAS CITY SYMPHONY 





"Poetry, lyricism, brilliance and power "Young, talented, attractive, William 
are characteristic of the artistry of Harms has qualities which cannot fail 
Mr. Harms, who plays the most for- to bring him fame. His is a career 
midable passages with security and to watch." NORFOLK LEDGER-DISPATCH 


charm." —NEW YORK TIMES 


"A young musician of admirable equip- 
ment." —PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 


“Mr. Harms played brilliantly, intelli- 
gently and with a deftness of touch 
that made one believe he was using 


"A prodigious understanding of the a feather to brush the keys."—eric 
music he plays." WASHINGTON NEWS DISPATCH-HERALD 

“Passages glittered under the fingers "One of the most gifted and brilliant 
of this amazingly gifted young man." of the younger generation of pianists. 
—KANSAS CITY STAR His playing was marked with dazzling 
"No pianist has ever appeared in this dexterity of execution, sound interpre- 
city whose playing was such a revel- tation and a true feeling for the 
ation.” —HARRISONBURG NEWS-RECORD melodic line." READING EAGLE 


"Coupling brilliant artistry with a magnetic person- 
ality, Harms won tumultuous and prolonged ap- 
plause from the large audience."—yORK DISPATCH 





MANAGEMENT: EMBREE CONCERT SERVICE, INC. 
100 West 58th Street, New York Mabel K. Embree, Director 













e RECITALS 
e ENSEMBLE 
e RADIO 


“A pianist to reckon with, both for the 
future and the present.” 
— San Francisco Chronicle. 








“Unusual technique, warmth in in- 
terpretation. In the brilliant La Campa- 
nella of Paganini-Liszt he reached the 
apex of his virtuosity.” 

—Ottawa (Can.) Journal. 









“Played with an abandon which was 
the picture of grace and ease. Fingers so 
light, so deft, scarcely seemed to touch 


the ivory, yet produced brilliant effects.” 
—Halifax Star 









“Playing has crispness and clarity. Re- 
flects in his art the spirit of youth, yet 
he has restraint and imagination.” 

—Oakland (Calif.) Tribune. 







“Intelligent, expressive execution. 
Clamorous insistence of audience de- 
manded numerous encores. Musical 
worth, poetry, psychological intensity.” 

—Florence (Italy) Nuovo Giornale. 


“Ably realized all possibilities for 
tonal coloring inherent in the score. 


Consistently sympathetic and deft.” 
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Sweden’s Famous Contralto 












“An ear and eye- “The best 
filling Venus.”’ available Ortrud” 
New York New York 
W orld-T elegram, Herald-Tribune 
Nov. 17, 1939. Jan. 14, 1940. 


‘*One of those 


* ..a gorgeous and round, thrillingly 


opulent voice and textured contralto 
a passionate style.” voices.” 
New York Times Chicago Tribune, 
Nov. 30, 1939. 


(Olin Downes) 


BRANZELL 


Metropolitan Opera Association 


. 





Management: EMBREE CONCERT SERVICE, INC., 100 West 58th St., New York 


MABEL K. EMBREE, Managing Director 
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PRESS COMMENTS 
Sd 


"Disclosed generous endow- 
ments as a piano virtuoso 
... sweep and authority... 
pianistic problems as such do 
not seem to exist for him." — 
New York Times. 


a 


"Virility of manner, brilliant 
tone, fluent technique."— 
New York Sun. 


4 


"The assurance and poise of 
a veteran."—N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune. 


¢ 


“Ease, assurance, finesse, and 
a first class absence of musi- 
cal or platform mannerisms." 
—The New Yorker. 





# 
Management: 
“Abundant pianistic gifts." 
—N. Y. World-Telegram. 








BRAM 


EMBREE CONCERT SERVICE, 
100 West 58th Street, 


A NEW HEADLINER 


Winner of Two Awards 


Schubert Memorial 
National Federation of Music Clubs 





SIX MAJOR APPEARANCES 
Soloist with Orchestra, First Season 
NEW YORK—Philadelphia Orchestra 
NEW YORK—Nat’l Orchestra Ass’n 


PHILADELPHIA—(Two appearances 
with Philadelphia Orchestra) 


CHAUTAUQUA Symphony Orchestra 
HOUSTON Symphony Orchestra 


JACQUES 





PIANIST 


INC. 


New York, N. Y. 








PRESS COMMENTS 


7 


"Nothing like Mr. Abram's 
digital dexterity has been 
seen here since Horowitz.""— 
John Rosenfeld, Jr., Dallas 


Morning News. 
o 
“Proved himself of the stuff 


of which artists are made." 
—Boston Evening Transcript. 


° 


“Not a conventional debut 
pianist. . . . Unquestionable 
musicality, liveness and re- 
silience.""—New York Sun. 


* 


"Showered with energetic 
applause."—New York Post. 


¢ 


Sensitiveness of interpreta- 
tion . . . realization of the 
mass and stature of the 
work.""—N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune. 

a 


"Wealth of youthful style 
and zest.""—Philadelphia 
Record. 


+ 


"The touch and technique of 
a master . . . spirit of fire." 
—Philadelphia Daily News. 

















Accomplished Harpist 





LOIS BANNERMAN 


“In the front ranks of present day concert harpists” 
—Albert Stoessel 


APPEARING UNDER EMBREE MANAGEMENT 
in Joint Recital 
WITH MARJORIE FULTON and DOROTHY MINTY 


Brilliant Duo-Violinists 


Marjorie 


FULTON 


“Technical fluency . . 
rhythmic sensitivity : 
imaginative resourceful- 
ness.” —New York Sun 





. alert 





Dorothy 


MINTY 


“Sound technical equipment 
... purity of tone... tem- 
perament and musician- 
ship.” 


—New York Times 


Scored Distinctive Triumphs 
During 1939-40 Concert Season 





NOW BOOKING FOR 1940-41 SEASON 





Management: EMBREE CONCERT SERVICE, INC. 


100 West 58th Street, New York 





































Management: 
EMBREE CONCERT SERVICE, Inc. 


100 West 58th St., N. Y. C. 
Telephone: COlumbus 5-2100 
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"This brilliant young actor-dancer has created a thrilling new art-form of entertainment. He 
has fused the arts of the dance, of pantomime, and of the spoken drama into one eloquent, 
significant whole, set it against a background of music and enriched it with spectacularly beau- 
tiful costumes and setting. He calls his creation a "ballet-narrative."" Actually, it is more than 
the title suggests—it is an effective play made magnificent by its interwoven threads of dance 
and voice and rhythmic movement—and is a completely original concept of fine theatre by 
a great artist." 


TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR—MARCH AND APRIL, 1940 





TIER 









—Ethel Ganz—Washington (D.C.) Evening Star 


THE GRAND MONARCH 


The above excerpt by Ethel Ganz is from her review of the Wash- 
ington performance of "The Grand Monarch"—a brilliant and amus- 
ing dance-play, in twelve scenes, about that amazing King of France, 
Louis XIV. Mr. Cartier is presenting this already well-known per- 
formance again during the season of 1940-41. 





", . . THE NOBLE CZARI" 


PROUD HERITAGE 


Mr. Cartier's new ballet-narrative, in nine scenes, of an Arizona 
Indian boy, "the ‘magic dancer’ of the Hopi people," of his dis- 
covery by Hollywood promoters and of his subsequent development 
into "the bronze Nijinsky" and the idol of Europe. 

"Proud Heritage is breath-taking in its power and beauty!"—Santa 
Fe New Mexican. 


", . . the Noble Czar!" is a series of truly extraordinary portraits 


of seven of Russia's fabulous 


“superb,” “entrancing,” “hypnotic,” "terrifying," "hilarious," "mov- 
ing," and “amazing! They are costumed magnificently and are 


top-notch entertainment. 


KINGS, SAINTS, and SINNERS 


rulers. Reviewers have called them 





—a varied presentation of Cartier's most famous dance-portraits, 
which have won him the plaudits of the capitals of three continents. 
"Cartier's dancing is as thrilling a thing as you can find in the 
current theatre."—Richard Watts, Jr—New York Herald-Tribune. 






RE-ENGAGEMENT IS THE SUREST PROOF 


OF AN ARTIST’S SUCCESS 


The number of stars indicate Jacques Cartier’s re-engagements 


*** New York—Columbia University 
** Philadelphia—Bryn Mawr College 
** Chicago—Northwestern University 
* Boston—Town Hall Series 
** Washington—Auditorium Series 
* Baltimore—Auditorium Series 
*** Richmond—Richmond Women’s Club 
** St. Louis—St. Louis Women’s Club 
* Minneapolis—Minneapolis Women’s Club 
* Louisville—Louisville Women’s Club 
*** Detroit—Town Hall Series 
**** Toronto—Eaton Auditorium Series 
*** San Francisco—Town Hall Series 
* Oakland—Oakland Forum 
* San Diego—Amphion Club 


******* Los Angeles—Ebell Club, Friday Morning Club 


* Houston—Town Hall Series 
* Dallas—Town Hall Series 
** Ft. Worth—Ft. Worth Women’s Club 


***** Santa Fe—National Asso. on Indian Affairs 


* Salt Lake City—University of Utah 
* Buffalo—Garret Club 
** Evanston—Music and Drama Club 


** Bridgeport—Contemporary Pro-Musica Club 
** Kalamazoo—Teachers Lyceum Series 


*** Scranton—Century Club 





in the following cities: 
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“Gifted with a wealth of musicianship 


and intelligence.” 


—N. Y. World-Telegram. 


YOUNG DUTCH VIOLINIST 
Hailed in America and Europe 


WILLEM 


NOSKE 


New York Recital 
Town Hall, Oct. 21, 1939 





critics 


IN AMERICA—1939-40 
“ _.A_ well-developed technique. 
His tone has an appealing mellow- 
ness and warmth.”—N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune. 


“Soundly equipped in the mechanics 
of his instrument. His musician- 
ship is honestly motivated by a 
youthful, sensitive feeling which 
gives purpose to his phrasing and 
warmth to his tone.”—N. Y. Times. 


“ .. His playing has the freshness 
of youth—no disturbing imma- 
turity."—N. Y. Sun. 


“Musicianship beyond reproach.”— 
N. Y. Post. 


“Artistic maturity in interpretation 
and technique. Amazingly manly 
assurance. Playing has_ crystal 
pureness and clearness. Beautiful 
tone. Impressive interpretation of 
Bach.”—N. Y. Staats Zeitung. 


UNANIMOUS 


“Newest violin sensation thrills 
audience.” [Headline].—Yonkers, 
N. Y. Daily Times. 


IN EUVROPE—1937-39 
“Displayed a wonderful virtuosity.” 
—Le Monde Musicale, Paris. 
“Showed a great versatility and a 
colorful tone, full of expression... . 
Here is areal musician.”—Bohemia, 
Prague. 

“Distinguished himself by his beau- 
tiful, genuine tone and faultless 
technique.”—Lidove Noviny, Brno 
(Czechoslovakia). 

“An artist who is worthy of his 
position on the international con- 
cert stage.”—De Telegraaf, Amster- 
dam. 

“Enormous violin talent. Great in 
his naturalness. Has mature musi- 
cal gifts. Brilliant technique. Fas- 
cinates even a blasé audience.”— 
Algemeen Handelsblad, Amsterdam. 











Touring Rumania and Holland, April, 1940 
In America, Summer, 1940 
and Season 1940-41 








CARLO KOHRSSEN, Personal Representative for U. S. and Canada 
61 HAMILTON PLACE, New York City 


C. HUISMAN, Representative for Europe 
7 VAN IMHOFF STRAAT, The Hague, Holland 





Management EMBREE CONCERT SERVICE, INC. 
Mabel K. Embree, Director 
100 West 58th St., New York City 








ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 225) 

a plentiful amount of sentimentality and 
one missed the usual meticulous tonal pur- 
ity of the instrumentalists. But the orches- 
tra gave a stirring and virtuosic perform- 
ance of Bruckner’s Symphony, of which 
the fascinating scherzo and majestie finale 
far outweigh the preceding movements in 
originality and richness of ideas. A large 
audience applauded the soloist, the orches- 
tra and the conductor heartily. >. 

Ganz Pays Tribute to Schelling at 

Young People’s Concert 

New York  Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Rudolf Ganz conducting. Jacques Gordon, 
violinist, assisting artist. Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 20, morning: 

‘Irlandaise’ from ‘Suite Variée’.......Schelling 
Waltz in A Flat, Op. 34, No. 2.......... Chopin 
Mr. Ganz 

Second Movement from Symphony in 

| RES Bea eee Paderewski 

‘Gloria’ from Twelfth Mass............Mozart 

Chorus from New York Institute for 
Education of the Blind 
Finale from Violin Concerto......... 
Mr. Gordon 

SR Oe 

Mr. Ganz told the life story of 
“Uncle Ernest” to the audience at the 
second concert, the 18Ilst event in the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society’s Young 
People’s Series, and his words were lis- 
tened to with deep attention on the part of 
his young hearers. The program included 
several works by the late director of the 
series and also an excerpt from a symphony 
by his teacher and friend, Paderewski. A 
cablegram received by Mrs. Schelling and 
addressed to the Carnegie Hall audience 
by the great pianist, after telling of the 
growth of their friendship and praising Mr. 
Schelling’s character as a man and musi- 
cian, closed with the words: “His memory 
will live in our hearts forever. God bless 
you my dear young friends. God bless your 
great and noble nation.” 

The ‘Irlandaise’ formed a musical pre- 
lude to the morning, after which Mr. Ganz 
began his reminiscences and biographical 
account of Mr. Schelling, which were illus- 
trated with extremely interesting colored 
slides. He played the A Flat Waltz of 
Chopin to show his young hearers the pian- 
istic prowess the child Ernest Schelling 
must have had. The excerpt from the 
Violin Concerto played by Mr. Gordon 
and the ‘Victory Ball’ which closed the 
program served to illustrate Mr. Schell- 


.Schelling 


ing’s versatility as a composer. a 
Barbirolli Conducts All-Schubert 
Program 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 21, afternoon: 

ALL-SCHUBERT PROGRAM 
Five German Dances; Symphony in B Fiat; 
Symphony in C 

The three works by Schubert selected 
by Mr. Barbirolli for this program were 
of widely separated epochs in the com- 


poser’s development. The dances, origin 
ally composed for string quartet date from 
1813; the Second Symphony in B Fiat 
from 1815; and the great C Major Sym- 
phony from the year of Schubert’s death, 
1828. Once before Mr. Barbirolli had pre- 
sented an all-Schubert program with 
success and the idea recommended itself on 
this occasion. The conductor and the 
orchestra were most felicitous in their 
handling of the dances and of the early 
symphony, for the major work of the after- 
noon was played somewhat _ turgidly, 
though with power. N. 


Philharmonic-Symphony Begins New 
Elementary Series 


New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
Rudolf Ganz, conducting. Soloists, 
Suzanne Bloch, lute; John Corigliano, 
violin; Zoltan Kurthy, ‘viola; Joseph 
Emonts, ‘cello. Program illustrating the 
strings. Town Hall, Jan. 22, afternoon: 


Hornpipe from ‘The Married Beau’.... Purcell 
Prelude to ‘The Deluge’ (Violin Solo) 
Saint-Saéns 
Mr. Corigliano 
Pizzicato Ostinato from Symphony No. 4 
Tchaikovsky 
‘Rose of Alabama’ and ‘Cradle Song’..Pochon 
Works for Lute: Preambel by Hans Neu- 
sidler; ‘Basse Danse’ by Pierre Attaignant; 
‘The King of Denmark’s Galliard’, by John 
Dowland; ‘Passometzo in  Discant’ by 
Nicola Nigrino, and ‘Branles’ by Adrien 
Le Roy 
Miss Bloch 
"here 
Mr. Kurthy 
Tarantella » icilesp de we eek 6 00 0:0 Go 
Song: ‘O Tannenbaum’ 
‘The Swan’.. 


....-5chelling 


.. Saint-Saéns 


Mr. Emonts 

Finale from String Quartet in D........ Haydn 

This was the first of the new Element- 
ary Series of three Young People’s Con- 
certs in the Town Hall. Mr. Ganz made 
vivacious and interesting comments on the 
works presented, and the orchestra and 
the various soloists entered into the spirit 
of the thing adding much to the delight 
of the youngsters present and also of the 
grown-ups as well. Especial credit is due 
to Mr. Emonts for his beautiful playing 
of ‘The Swan’. The large audience was 
loud in its applause. N. 

Molinari’s Third NBC Program 

NBC Symphony Orchestra, Bernardino 
Molinari, conductor. Studio 8-H, Radio 
City, Jan. 20, evening: 


“Smeerte Ie Metabo’ ..ccscccccccecss Pizzetti 

Interlude and Festive Dance from ‘La Vide 
ET ae Re i SUG s Wane be ci Wet eovibabedenss Falia 

eer Tchaikovsky 


This was the third of Mr. Molinari’s 
five concerts with the NBC Symphony and 
like those which preceded it was dis- 
tinguished by brilliant and highly-detailed 
playing of the music in hand. The Pizzetti 
work, though not new to this public, has 
never really gained a foothold in the 
American repertoire. Consequently it had 


(Continued on page 276) 





Larry Gordon, Staff Photographer 


Rudolf Ganz Greets Members of the Audience After the First Concert in the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony's New Elementary Series 
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Opera Offers Paris Version of 
Italian Work for First Time 
in Switzerland Under Baton 
of Swarowsky—Milinkovic and 
Koch-Bergmann Sing 


By Wii. REIcH 


ZURICH, Jan. 6. 


HE courageous enterprise with 

which the capable director, Carl 

Schmidt-Bloss, opened his theatre 
in Ziirich in September has borne rich 
fruit. Despite the war, which makes it- 
self felt, of course, in neutral Switzer- 
land as elsewhere, a series of excellently 
rehearsed older operas, such as “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor’, “The Barber 
of Seville’, ‘Tosca’, ‘The Marriage of 
Figaro’, attracted eager audiences, and 
the first premiére of the season. Verdi’s 
‘Macbeth’ was a sensational success. 

The close relation of Verdi’s operatic 
production to Shakespeare’s dramas was 
documented most tellingly in his last 
two works, his ‘Otello’ and ‘Falstaff’, 
but he also had a warm spot in his heart 
for his first Shakespearean opera, ‘Mac- 
beth’, which he composed for the Flor- 
ence Opera in 1847. When he revised 
the work in 1865 for the Grand Opéra 
in Paris, he intended originally to add 
only the inevitable Parisian ballet for 
the third act, but due to his conscien- 
tiousness a complete new version of the 
opera resulted, which made it much 
more effective musically. 

In the performance in Ziirich, led by 
the gifted young conductor, Hans Swa- 
rowsky, the Paris version of ‘Macbeth’ 
was given without cuts for the first time 
in German domain. Since the perform- 
ance in Ziirich had an outstanding in- 
tepreter for the role of Lady Macbeth 
in the person of Georgine von Milinko- 
vic, the premiére, for which Roman 
Clemens contributed magnificent stage 
settings, was received with acclaim by 
the audience. Also worthy of note 
among the singers were Rudolf Koch- 
Bergmann as Macbeth; Albert Emmer- 


ich, Banquo; and Simon  Bermanis, 
Macduff. 

Verdi and ‘King Lear’ 
Another subject ‘ which attracted 


Verdi immensely all his life was Shake- 
speare’s ‘King Lear’. The letters re- 
cently published by Alessandro Luzio 
afford a clearer insight into his efforts 
to make an opera out of the work. The 
reason why Verdi finally gave up the 
composition of ‘King Lear’, however, 
was revealed by Pietro Mascagni. 

“He wanted to know what subjects | 
had chosen for my next works. And 
without waiting for an answer, he told 
me that he had heard I was thinking of 
‘King Lear’. “If this is true”, he con- 
tinued, “I may say that I have an ac- 
cumulation of material from a very ex- 
tensive study of this monumental work 
and I should be happy to give it to you 
in order to facilitate the difficult task 
ahead of you.” I was deeply moved 
whev the brilliant master put these great 
matters to me so simply. For a moment 
I was unable to answer, for I had a 
lump in my throat. But then I got con- 
trol of myself and asked in a voice that 
trembled: “Maestro, why did you not 
cet ‘King Lear’ to music”? Verdi closed 
his eyes for a few seconds, perhaps to 
remember, or perhaps to forget. But 
then he said slowly and softly: “I was 
frightened by the storm scene in which 
King Lear stands on the heath”! I 
jumped from my seat, wide-eyed and no 
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ZURICH HEARS VERDI'S ‘MACBETH’ AND NEW ORATORIO 





Vogel-Ziirich 


Georgine von Milinkovic as Lady Macbeth 


doubt pale as a ghost. He, the Titan of 
the music drama, had been frightened 
by this scene... andI...I... My 
‘King Lear’ plan was herewith aban- 
doned for ever.” 

A special event was the premiére 
of the recently completed oratorio ‘Das 
Lied von Moses’ (‘The Song of Moses’) 
by the Austrian composer, Max Ettin- 
ger, who has been living in Switzerland 
for several years and who has composed 
a series of important works here. 

The oratorio, which is built up around 
the powerful figure of Moses, is ar- 
ranged in three parts with a mounting 
dramatic climax: ‘The Exodus from 
Egypt’, which deals with the bondage 
of the Jewish people and their deliver- 
ance through Moses; ‘In the Wilder- 





Vogel-Ziirich 
Rudolf Koch-Bergmann as Macbeth 


of the miracle on Mount Sinai and the 
sinful worship of the golden calf, and 
which reveals at the same time the true 
greatness of Moses, who does not desert 
his people, although they have deserted 
him; and finally the third part with its 
closing note of comfort, ‘On the Thresh- 
old of the Promised Land’, which de- 
scribes how the generation sprung from 
Egypt has to perish in the wilderness, 
but how the Promised Land is pledged 
and shown to the younger generation. 
The composer compiled the text of 
the powerful subject from words of the 
Holy Scriptures and in his music he 
has frequently used Yemenite melodies, 
which give the whole a singular and 


ness’, which depicts the coming to pass archaic character and succeed magnifi- 
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Max Ettinger, Composer of ‘The Song of 
Moses’ 


cently in creating the atmosphere in 
which the action takes place. The rapid 
alternation of choruses and solos, which 
is interrupted only by the great mono- 
logue of the dying Moses, accentuates 
the dramatic character of the whole, for 
which Ettinger has found superb ac- 
cents and exalted and beautiful hymnal 
surges. 

The deep impression which the ora- 
torio left was substantially enhanced by 
the excellent performance. The per- 
formers were Alexander Schaichet, con- 
ductor; Alice Frey-Knecht, solo so- 
prano; Margaret Zangger, solo con- 
tralto; Erich Fischhof, solo tenor; 
Marko Rothmiiller, baritone, the part of 
Moses; and Victor Schlatter, organ. 





Operas 


sions of 10c. to 25c. 








Rimsky-Korsakow's - “Bumble Bee Prince” 
Erskine-Gruenberg’s - “Jack and Beanstalk” 


A Practical Program Series Plan 


Over 500 communities in the U. S. and Canada have suc- 
cessfully sponsored our productions for children at admis- 
Complete Promotion and Publicity 
Service Free. Correlation materials for use in schools. 


For information, available dates, and terms, address 


JUNIOR PROGRAMS, INC. 


37 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


OQPERAS—BALLETS—PLAYS 


By Adalt Professionals for Children 





Touring Fine Entertainment for the 
Young to All Parts of the Country 





Highest Calibre 
Artists 


Performing in Theatres, Schools, 
and Auditoriums of All Kinds. 


Full Scenery, Lighting, 
Costumes and Effects 








Founder-Director, Dorothy L. McFadden 
Production Director, Saul Lancourt 


Ballets 


“Robin Hood” - “Princess and Swineherd” 
Mendelssohn's - “A Midsummer Night's Dream” 




















! 
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Australian Society of New York Celebrates Founding 





Dorothy Stewart Arranges Musi- 
cal Program and Her Song 
Composed for the Society Is 
Sung by Wilson Ewart 


'T HE Inaugural Dinner of the Aus- 

tralian Society of New York took 
place at the Hotel Biltmore on Australia 
Day, Jan. 26. The Society is young, 
having held its first meeting in Decem- 
ber, 1939, and this dinner was really the 
first birthday. Among the guests of 
honor at the head table were the Brit- 
ish Consul, Godfrey Haggard, and 
Mrs. Haggard; the Australian Govern- 
ment Trade Commissioner, L. R. Mac- 
gregor, and Mrs. Macgregor and many 


other representatives of the British 
Colonies. 

The President of the Society, Alick 
McD. Lean, gave a brief but interesting 
talk on “The Day We Celebrate”. 
Greetings to the Society were conveyed 
by Mr. Macgregor, and an address by 
Mr. Haggard concluded an unusually 
interesting group of speeches. 


After the speeches a song, ‘God Bless 
Australia’, specially composed for the 
Australian Society of New York by 
Dorothy Stewart, was sung with great 
spirit by Wilson Ewart, the audience 
joining him in singing the refrain. 
This was followed by the musical pro- 
gram, to which the following artists 
contributed delightfully: Doris Madden, 
Jeanne Palmer, Frank Hornaday and 





















Management: 
ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
250 West 57th Street 

New Yorl., N. Y. 











z Larry Gordon, Staff Photographer 
Left to Right, Dorothy Stewart. John Brownlee, Alick McD. Lean. Mrs. Brownlee 


John Brownlee, of the Metropolitan 
Opera. The accompanist was Frank 
Chatterton. 

A very interesting touch given to the 
dinner menu was the use of Australian 
Aboriginal names for the various dishes. 
The decorations of the huge dining room 
were of wattle and silver gum leaves 
with life size Kangaroos and Koala 
Bears cunningly distributed about the 
room for effect. At the back of the 
President’s chair was a shiny aluminum 
map of Australia, and Australian and 
American flags were displayed. 


The gathering was more like a large 
family party than a formal dinner. 
Many well known Americans mingled 
with equally famous Australians, and 
altogether it was a very auspicious be- 





ginning for the Australian Society of 
New York. 
The musical program was arranged 


by Dorothy Stewart, J. & N. Taits 


American Representative, and _ the 
decorations were done by Mary Cecil 
Allen and Oenone Palmer. 





GIVE EVENING OF SONG 
BY AUSTRALIAN WOMEN 





Program Presented by Australian 
Artists Is First of Its Kind 
in New York 

In the Concert Hall of the Master 
Institute on Jan. 9 an interesting pro- 
gram was given in connection with the 
exhibition arranged by the National 
Counsel of Women. This program pre- 
sented for the first time in New York 
a complete evening’s entertainment of 
songs written by Australian Women 
composers and sung by Australian art- 
ists. A well filled hall gave an enthu- 
siastic reception to the many artists 
presenting the songs. 

The program was arranged by Mary 
Cecil Allen and Dorothy Stewart and 
the artists who took part were Oenone 
Palmer, Florence Hood, Jean Love, 
Doris Madden, Jessie King, Wilfrid 
Thomas, Alfredo Luizzi and Dorothy 
Stewart. 

The singing of Mr. Thomas was 
doubly appreciated as the musicale was 
held on the eve of his return to Aus- 
tralia after an absence of twelve years. 
He will begin a tour arranged by the 
Australian Broadcasting Commission 
immediately after his arrival in Sydney. 

Alfredo Luizzi, who sang two brack- 
ets of songs with sincerity, received a 
double measure of applause from those 
who know that he had sung at short 
notice and had only had one opportunity 
to run through his second bracket, 
comprising three songs by Dorothy 
Stewart, among them ‘Hold Back Jor- 
dan’, which John Brownlee has made 
popular. Three of her compositions, 
‘Journey’s -End’, ‘Invocation to Noah’, 
and ‘Dark Are Her Eyes’ were sung 
for the first time. 





Julia Peters to Tour Middle-West 

Julia Peters, soprano, was heard re- 
cently as soloist with the orchestra in 
Newark, N. J. Miss Peters will start 
on a tour through the Middle-West 
early in February. 











MARY HILL DOOLITTLE 


Cellist 





New York Times—'"Talented ‘cellist from Montreal . . . proved 
well endowed with musicianly attributes. Her work was con- 
sistently clean-cut and accurate, and evinced a laudable sense 
of style. . . . With an agile bow the serious young newcomer 
drew a pure, sensitive tone. .. ." 

New York Sun—"Her tone was warm and sensitive . . . her in- 
tonation was true, and her phrasing was musicianly. In rapid 
passages she preserved the cleanness and security of a technic 
at once neat and readily adaptable." 


New York World-Telegram—"Miss Doolittle gave abundant 
evidence of inborn musicianship, artistic feeling and intelligence." 


New York Journal-American—''Gifted Montreal ‘cellist. . . . 


Her approach to the music was sincere and her presentations 
were the reflection of an artist whose equipment was well and 
attractively controlled." 


Montreal Star—"A young and clever ‘cellist, has brilliancy of 
execution and smoothness of tone.” 


Washington Evening Star—"Another ‘cellist whose art makes 
the ‘cello the perfect solo instrument. . . . Velvety tone, bril- 
liant technique, suave bowing, combined with ease and au- 
thority in all registers." 

Baltimore Sun—"Delicacy of feeling and an accomplished 
musicianship . . . ability to evoke from her instrument a tone 
of extraordinary richness and beauty.” 


NOW BOOKING, SEASON 1940-1941 
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LILLIAN 


TAFSON 


Soprano 


CHICAGO (ILL.) DAILY NEWS; By 
Eugene Stinson: “Lillian Gustafson’s voice 
is little short of electrifying in its ease and 
brilliancy. These qualities, together with 
its warm color and excellent use, make her 
a truly distinguished soprano, whose ap- 
pearances afforded an additional cause for 
Chicago’s gratitude to the chorus which 
brought her here.” 


MINNEAPOLIS (MINN.) JOURNAL 
By Victor Nilsson: “A concert singer of 
the rarest attainments and charm, she won 
her way at once and triumphantly as the 
very incarnation of loveliness in person- 
ality and art. It is an old saying that the 
singer who can do Mozart well does every- 
thing well and Miss Gustafson proved the 
truth of it through the manner in which 
she sang the famous aria in a truly artistic 
manner. Her unfailing purity of intona- 
tion is noteworthy. A technique easy and 





SPARTANBURG (S. C.) JOURNAL: 
“Lillian Gustafson won instant popularity 
by her appealing personality and excellent 
voice. Her performance of the aria “Re- 
joice greatly, O daughter of Zion” left 
positively nothing to be desired in the way 
of artistry and interpretation. She possesses . ; 
a delightfully clear and flexible voice, cap- control of it and the authority of her in- 
able of the most difficult technique and of terpretation. She has established herself 
finest nuances,” more firmly than ever a favorite in Ottawa.” 


CONCERT—ORATORIO—RADIO 


masterly.” 


OTTAWA (CAN.) CITIZEN: “Lillian 
Gustafson delighted by the clearness and 
melodious quality of her voice, her assured 


ANNIE 


571TH STREET, New 





FRIEDBERG 
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YORK 


GEORGE PERKINS 


RAYMOND 


in Recital 


American and 
Tenor Soloist with 
Orchestra 





Presently Fulfilling Engagements 
On His Tour of the East 
And Midwestern States 





FRANK KNEISEL 


Violinist 


N. Y. TIMES—"Approach to all he played, dignified, earnest, 
engrossed . . . a violinist of serious ideals.” 


CHICAGO EVENING POST—"A musicianly player with a full 
firm tone and excellent technique.” 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT—"His tone was round, true, 

solid, warm, plush-like and edgeless. . . . It glowed with full- 

blown richness. It held the sweetest and neatest of harmonics 
. « no quickness of technique could mar its quality." 














Concert Direction 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG 


250 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Presents for 1940-41 


SOPRANOS 

Elisabeth Schumann, Vienna State Opera 
Dorothee Manski, Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Edith Mason, Metropolitan Opera Co 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 

Sir Adrian Boult, Conductor, 8.B.C., London 
Dr. Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor 

Erno Rapee, Conductor 


Maurice de Abravanel, Conductor, Metropolitan Julia Peters, Chicago City Opera and Philadelphia 
Opera Co. Civie Opera Co. 
PIANISTS Lillian Gustafson 
Myra Hess Helen Van Loon 
— om | Annette Lavoe 
ruce Simonds 
Frank Mannheimer CONTRALTOS 
Frank Bishop Enid Szantho, Metropolitan Opera Company 
Elizabeth Zug Ljuba Senderowna 
Clifford Horzer and Jascha Zayde (Duo Pianists) Dorothy Bacon 
VIOLINISTS TENORS 


Frank Kneisel Gabriele Carelli 


Roman Totenberg 


Alfredo de Saint-Malo Robert Be 
vaaeoee Steuart Wilson 

William Primrose 

CELLIST BARITONES 

Jaseha Bernstein Carlo Morelli, Metropolitan Opera Co. and Chicago 
eee City Opera Co. 

ENSEMBLE Barre Hill, formerly Chicago City Opera 


Budapest String Quartet Leonard Stocker 








FRANK BISHOP 


Pianist 


“Not only did this young musician disclose easy mastery of its technical intricacies, but his 
tone was consistently appealing in texture .. . "’—N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 
“A man of talent. ... Mr. Bishop showed that he could sing on the keyboard and perform 


with brilliancy.”—N. Y. Times. 


“Mr. Bishop made known again his gifts of technical fluency and dynamic variety . . . 
W orld-Telegram. 

“Mr. Bishop offered a superb reading of Bach’s D minor Concerto, revealing its noble pages 
with digital dexterity, weaving into its wonderful tonal fabric attractive and varied quality.”— 


N. Y. Journal-American. 
“He succeeded in revealing convincingly the haunting beauty of the Adagio and displayed con- 
siderable virtuosity in the Allegro.”—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


“Achieved genuine eloquence.””—London Daily Telegraph. 
“He made the music interesting because he recognized its proportions.’’—London Sunday Times. 


"—N, Y, 
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BALTIMORE ENJOYS 
RECITALS AT PEABODY 


Sklarevski Gives Twelfth Con- 
cert in Series—Jooss 
Ballet Seen 

BALTIMORE, Feb. 5.—Alexander Skla- 
revski, pianist, member of the Peabody 
Faculty, gave the twelfth recital of the 
series at the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music on Jan. 19 before an enthusiastic 
audience. He presented his original 
compositions, ‘Poem Elégiaque’ and 
‘Zouleika’ and among his encores added 
his own ‘Waltz Viennese’. 

William Allbaugh brought the Jooss 
Ballet to the Lyric on Jan. 20. The 
dancers offered ‘A Spring Tale’ and 
‘The Rise and Fall of a Dictator’. 

Margaret Speaks, soprano, came to 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music as 
the recitalist for the tenth program 
of the Friday series on Jan. 5. 

The Kolish Quartet, assisted by Kurt 
Frederick, viola, gave a program of 
Beethoven, Bartok and Mozart works 
at Cadoa Hall on Jan. 10, under the 
auspieces of the Bach Club. 

The Griller String Quartet made a 
striking impression at the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music on Jan. 12. 

The Baltimore Music Club, Mrs. G. 
Franklin Onion, president, gave a de- 
lightful program at the Belvedere Hotel 
on Jan. 13 
Under the auspices of the Vagabond 
Players, George Bolek, vocal coach, 
presented Suppé’s ‘The Lovely Galatea’ 
for the week ending Dec. 16. 

Roland Gundry, violinist, with Eu- 
gene Helmer at the piano, appeared at 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music, on 
Dec. 15, in the ninth of the series of 
artist recitals. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 


YORK SYMPHONY GIVES 
ALL-RUSSIAN PROGRAM 


Louis Vyner Conducts Orchestra in 
Concert with Don Cossacks— 
Salzedo to Be Soloist 

YorK, Pa., Feb. 5.—In a joint con- 
cert with the Don Cossack Chorus and 
with an all-Russian program, the York 
Symphony, Louis Vyner conductor, re- 
cently began its eighth season. A 
capacity audience of 1,900 was present, 
and the season promises to be the most 
brilliant and successful thus far. The 
program included Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony. David P. King is presi- 
dent of the orchestra, and Roy O. Mc- 
Laughlin, business manager. 

A self-supporting unit, composed of 
musicians from all walks of life, all 
members of the orchestra give their 
time for rehearsals and concerts with- 
out pay. Groups of public spirited citi- 
zens assist in a vearly drive for the 
sale of season tickets; 1,600 season 
tickets were disposed of for this sea- 
son. One patron was so enthusiastic 
over the orchestra’s progress during the 


- past several vears that he presented a 
a shell to be used for conce-ts i: the 
High School auditorium. 


Among the eminent soloists who have 
@ “Watch this young woman: she is going appeared with the orchestra ws Percy 
@ to cut a wide swath through these Grainger, Frances Nash, Agnes Davis, 

Edwina Eustis, Elinor LaMance, Jascha 


@ United States." ; 
Brodsky. Carlos Salzedo, harpist, will 


Redfern Mason in the Boston Transcript appear with the orchestra this year. 
Not only do the members give their 
time freely for the regular rehearsals 
and concerts, but in addition four Youth 
Concerts a year are given for the 
benefit of school children and only a 
small fee is charged. 








BALLET RUSSE JOINS 
ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 


Gives Four Performances in 
Collaboration with Orchestra 
at Opera House 

Sr. Louts, Feb. 5.—The Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo joined with the sym- 
phony in its annual visit to this city, 
dancing four performances in the Opera 
House on Jan. 5, 6 and 7. New ballets 
included ‘Rouge et Noir’, ‘Bacchanale’, 
‘Igruchka’, ‘Ghost Town’, ‘Capriccio 
Espagnol’ and ‘Devil’s Holiday’. The 
remainder of the list contained many of 
the favorites of former years and the 
attendance indicated the intense interest 
which has developed in this fine combi- 
nation. 

The orchestral program which Vladi- 
mir Golschmann arranged for the ninth 
pair of concerts, on Dec. 29 and 30, pro- 
vided the orchestra with a chance to 
exhibit its top-season virtuosity. A 
moving rendition of ‘Finlandia’ by Sibe- 
lius opened the program, and was fol- 
lowed by the Symphony No. 6 in B 
Minor by Tchaikovsky. The last half 
was devoted to the Prelude to Act I 
of ‘Lohengrin’, the ‘Siegfried Idyl’ by 
Wagner and the closing selection 
brought excerpts from ‘The Fire Bird’ 
by Stravinsky, which was presented in 
a stunning manner by Mr. Golschmann. 

HeRKERT W. Cost 


CHICAGO ENSEMBLES 
PRESENT PIANISTS 


Katchen, Kelberine and Britten 
Play with Civic, Woman’s 
and Illinois Groups 

Cuicaco, Feb. 5.—The Civic Or- 
chestra of Chicago, an organization for 
the development of symphony players of 
which Frederick Stock is musical direc- 
tor and Hans Lange conductor, gave its 
first concert of this, its twenty-first 
season, on Jan. 7. 

Julius Katchen, boy pianist, appeared 
as soloist in the Schumann A Minor 
Concerto which he played with a most 
mature outlook and flexibility of rhythm. 
The orchestra under Mr. Lange played 
an excellent accompaniment. The pro- 
gram opened with the prelude to Wag- 
ner’s ‘Die Meistersinger’. The first 
Chicago performance of Rogers’ ‘The 
phonic picture after Rembrandt, ‘The 
Supper at Emmaus’, followed, and ex- 
cited much comment by its novel or- 
chestration and interesting thematic 
material. Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pathetic’ sym- 
pathy closed the concert. 


Pizzetti Work Offered 


The Woman’s Symphony, Izler Solo- 
mon, conductor, gave its fourth and last 
concert of the season in Orchestra Hall 
on Jan. 16 with Alexander Kelberine, 
pianist, as soloist. Mr. Kelberine gave 
the first Chicago performance of Piz- 
zetti’s Concerto for piano and orchestra 
in masterly fashion. Mr. Kelberine’s 
superb performance did much for the 
continuity of the composition. The or- 
chestra played competently under Mr. 
Solomon. The soloist returned after in- 
termission to play Liszt’s ‘Totentanz’ in 
true bravura style. 











Mozart’s ‘The Marriage of Figaro’ 


Overture opened the program and was 
followed by the first Chicago perform- 
ance of the delightful ‘Medieval Court 
Dances’ of DeFilippi. Rachmaninoff’s 


sombre symphonic poem, “The Isle of 
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the Dead’, and the ‘Sailor’s Dance’ from 
‘The Red Poppy’ of Gliére closed the 
program. Throughout the evening the 
orchestra demonstrated the tremendous 
technical gains it has made this season. 

On Jan. 15 Benjamin Britten, Eng- 
lish composer and pianist, played his 
own Concerto with the Illinois Sym- 
phony under Albert Goldberg. The 
Gordon Jacob orchestral transcription 
of William Byrd’s Suite, selected from 
the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book and the 
Sibelius Second Symphony completed 
the program. 

E. H. Atwoop. 





Ruth Posselt to Appear with Orchestras 

Ruth Posselt will appear as violin 
soloist with six leading orchestras this 
season, including a performance with 
the National Orchestral Association in 
New York in March. Miss Posselt will 
play with the Boston Symphony both 
in its home city and in New York; with 
the Cincinnati Symphony; with the Na- 
tional Symphony ; and with the Hartford 
Symphony. On Feb. 9 and 10 she was 
scheduled to appear with the St. Louis 
Symphony. 











MILWAUKEE ENJOYS 
VARIED RECITALS 


Philharmonic String Quartet, 
Morini and Rachlin Are 
Welcomed 
MILWAUKEE, Feb. 5.—The Milwau- 
kee Chamber Music Society pre- 
sented the Philharmonic String Quar- 
tet of Chicago on Dec. 11 in the fol- 
lowing program: Quartet in C, Op. 33, 
No. 3, Haydn; Quartet in E Minor, 
‘Aus Meinem Leben’, Smetana; and 
Quintet in C, Op. 163, by Schubert. As 

usual there was a sold out house. 

Erica Morini returned to Milwaukee 
on Dec. 14 after an absence of several 
years to give a violin recital concert at 
the Auditorium. The program embraced 
Tartini’s Sonata in G Minor, the Varia- 
tions on a Theme of Corelli, the Mozart 
Concerto in A, works by Ravel and 
Brahms, the Dinicu ‘Hora Staccato’, 
and bravura pieces by Wieniawski and 
Paganini. Many extra numbers were 
added at the end of the program. Max 
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Lanner was the excellent accompanist. 

On Dec. 3 the Society of Milwaukee 
Pianists presented Ezra Rachlin. The 
Bach-Busoni Chaconne opened the pro- 
gram followed by the Beethoven ‘Ap- 
passionata’ Sonata and works by 
Chopin, Falla, Turina, Albeniz, Shosta- 
kovich and Liszt. 

Lawrence Tibbett appeared at the 
Auditorium on Nov. 17 in the first con- 
cert sponsored by the Civic Concert As- 
sociation. The hall was filled to over- 
flowing. 

Vitya Vronsky and Victor Babin, duo- 
pianists, gave a program at the Pabst 
Auditorium on Dec. 5 before an enthu- 
siastic audience. Their balance of tone 
and harmony of interpretations were 
heartily applauded. 

A charming debut recital was given 
by Pearl Lemke, mezzo-soprano, and 
Paul Herbst, baritone, under the man- 
agement of the Society of Musical Arts. 

On Nov. 26 the Trapp Family Choir 
gave a delightful program at _ the 
Pabst Theatre. Amparo Iturbi gave a 
recital at the Pabst sponsored by the 
Arion Musical Society. 

ANNA R. ROBINSON. 











“GREATEST EXPONENTS 
OF THE 
AMERICAN INDIAN DANCE” 


Philadelphia Record 














REGINALD lL AUBIN GLADYS 


CURRENT SEASON COMPLETELY 
Over 200 Engagements from September, 1939 thru April, 1940 


Now Booking—Season 1940-41 


Soloists with United States Military Academy Band, West Point, N. Y. 


Sunday, February 28, 1940 
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|* THe Laubins present the Indian in the heydey of his racial existence, before 
the glorious romance, the color and the deep religious fervor of his nature were 
| stinted by contact with the conquering white man. 


"Their dances show the Indian in his lighter moments, when he danced for 
| sheer love of rhythmic movement and during more serious times, when his dances 
| reflected great pathos or emotional frenzy."—The Boston Sunday Herald. 











Direction: WILLIAM NEILL 


Suite 1411 - 119 West 57th Street, 
New York, N. Y. Tel.: CO. 5-7887 


621 West Delavan Avenue, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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VIVIEN 


DELLA CHIESA 


Brilliant Soprano 


CHICAGO CITY OPERA CO. 


Acclaimed in Opera, Concert and in C oast-to-C oast Broadcasts 


Chicago Tribune—Cecil Smith — 
“Apart from her operatic and concert 
performances Miss Della Chiesa is ex- 
tremely well known on the air. She 
vaulted into renown over night, only a 
few years ago, by winning a radio com- 
petition, and she has kept the air lanes 
busy ever since. 

Though she is still young in experience, 
it is fair to assert that Miss Della Chiesa 
possesses one of the lovliest lyric 
soprano voices to be heard anywhere in 
America.” 


Vancouver Sun—"A voice of purity and 
fullness that was amazing.” 


San Francisco Examiner—Alexander 
Fried—" Miss Della Chiesa's voice soared 
out with a fine full strength both in songs 
and in such arias as ‘Mi chiamano Mimi’ 
Song.’ Her 


tone was easy and poised. Her singing 


and Marguerite's ‘Jewel 


had taste, feeling and magnetism." 


Minneapolis Star—Vivien Della Chiesa 
proved one of the best woman soloists 
the club has engaged, for she had 
power, fine dramatic instinct, and a well- 
managed tone equally at home in simple 


melody and bravura." 


Address: c/o Musical America, 113 West 57th Street, New York 














DENVER SYMPHONY 
HAS GUEST LEADER 


Manoah Leidi-Tedesco Conducts 
Orchestra in Premiere of 
His ‘Asturias’ 

Denver, Feb. 5.—The Denver Sym- 
phony gave a notable concert at the 
Municipal Auditorium on Jan. 12 in 
which Manoah Leidi-Tedesco served as 
the guest conductor. Mr. Tedesco dem- 
onstrated his ability as an arranger, 
composer and conductor. The overture 
to ‘Abu Hassan’, the Vivaldi Concerto 
in B Minor for four violins arranged 
by Mr. Tedesco for the full string choir, 
the Haffner Symphony of Mozart, Mr. 
Tedesco’s arrangement of the Brahms 
Intermezzo in C, and the conductor’s 
own ‘Asturias’ made up the program. 
The soloist was Charlotte Barth Howell, 
dramatic soprano, who sang ‘Dich te- 
ure Halle’ from “Tannhauser’. 

The third concert of the Symphony, 
Horace E. Tureman conducting, was 
held at the Denver Municipal Audi- 
torium on Jan. 21. Special interest cen- 
tered on the first appearance in Denver 
of Joseph Knitzer, violinist, who played 
the Brahms Concerto brilliantly. As 
an encore he played a Bach Prelude in 
D Minor. Mr. Tureman led his forces 
through the Suite in F Sharp Minor by 
Dohnanyi. 

The second concert in the series of 
the Denver Symphony was presented 
on Nov. 26 at the Municipal Auditorium 
with Eugene Gash as piano soloist. 

Mr. Tureman chose Sibelius’s Sym- 
phony No. 1 as the major contribution 
of the orchestra. 

The Denver Junior Symphony made 
its initial bow of the season at the 
Municipal Auditorium on Dec. 10. 

Joun C. KeENDEL 








LOS ANGELES WELCOMES 
KIEPURA IN RECITAL 





Tenor Returns in Series—Pro-Musica 
Gives Concert of Contemporary 
Chamber Music 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 5.—Jan Kiepura, 
tenor, reappeared in the Auditorium in 
the Behymer series on Jan. 9. His pro- 
gram, beginning wtih ‘Celeste Aida’, 
was long and composed chiefly of 
operatic arias. He was vociferously ac- 
claimed by a good-sized audience. Carl 
Alwin was the accompanist. 

Pro-Musica’s second program was 
given at the Women’s Athletic Club on 
Jan. 7, the stormiest night of the year. 
Nevertheless, a good-sized audience was 
on hand to hear works of contemporary 
composers presented by Los Angeles 
artists of excellent attainments. Paul 
Pisk, a newcomer to the Southland from 
Austria, was at the piano for his own 
Sonata for Violin and Piano, Op. 4. The 
Pollak Sextet played Erich Korngold’s 
Sextet in D, Op. 10, conducted by the 
composer. This work dates from 1917. 
It was beautifully performed. Following 
intermission, a string trio by Paul Ka- 
dosa was played by Eunice Wenner- 
mark, violin; Abraham Weiss, viola; 
and Justin di Tullio, ’cello; and a piano 
trio by Francesco Malipiero, by Maxine 
Furman, pianist; David Frisina, violin- 
ist, and Alexander Borisoff, ’cellist. 

John Crown, pianist, gave a recital 
before the Women’s Club of Hollywood 
recently. Mr. Crown returned in the 
Fall from a tour of Australia. His pro- 
gram on this occasion included the Bee- 
thoven Rondo in G, two sonatas by 








Scarlatti, Liszt’s ‘Mephisto’ Waltz, and 
works by Chopin, Roy Agnew and De- 
bussy. H. D. C. 


LOUISVILLE HAILS 
CINCINNATI PLAYERS 


Goossens Conducts Symphony in 
Second Pair of Series of 
Guest Concerts 


LovIsviL_e, Ky., Feb. 5.—The Sym- 
phony Society of Louisville brought the 
Cincinnati Symphony for the second 
pair of concerts in its series of three on 
Jan. 16. Both the children’s concert 
and the evening concert were conducted 
by Eugene Goossens and were played 
at the Memorial Auditorium before 
capacity audiences. 

Two works on the evening program 
bore the legend “First time in Louis- 
ville”. They were Lully’s Suite de Bal- 
let, arranged by Felix Mottl, and the 
Sibelius Symphony No. 5, in E Fiat. 
The other work was Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s ‘Scheherazade’. As an_ en- 
core the orchestra played the scherzo 
from Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony. 
The final pair of concerts will be given 
on Feb. 26. 

At the Memorial Auditorium on Nov. 
14 the Louisville Civic Orchestra under 
Robert S. Whitney, and with Eugene 
List, pianist, as soloist, gave the opening 
concert of its 1939-40 season. 

Among the novelties of the evening 
was a Concerto Grosso composed by 
Mr. Whitney, which was heard in 
Louisville for the first time. It was 
received in a most flattering manner 
by the large audience and the composer 
was recalled many times. Other music 
played included the Overture to ‘Alces- 
tis’ by Gluck, and Beethoven’s Second 
Symphony in D, which was given a 
beautiful reading. 

The playing of Eugene List will be 
remembered as one of the musical sen- 
sations of the year. The Rachmaninoff 
Concerto, No. 2 in C Minor, aroused 
his auditors to a degree of excitement 
that is rare. 

There was not a seat to be had and 
standing room was at a premium when 
Jacques Fray and Mario Braggiotti 
played at the Woman’s Club on Jan. 10. 
These duo-pianists are popular favor- 
ites here, and their program was made 
up almost wholly of classical works ar- 
ranged for two pianos by Braggiotti. 
Virginia Peter is chairman of the music 
committee of the Woman’s Club. 

Olga Attl, harpist of the Cincinnati 
Symphony, gave a recital on Jan. 15 in 
the auditorium of the Sacred Heart Col- 
lege. Her program consisted of music 
by Fauré, Debussy, Harty, Teurnier, 
Posse and Goossens, to which were 
added encores. HaArRvEY PEAKE 











Hudson County People’s Chorus Gives 
‘The Messiah’ 


The People’s Civic Chorus of Hud- 
son County, N. J., conducted by Adele 
Rankin, presented Handel’s “The Mes- 
siah’ at its fifth annual Christmas con- 
cert at the Lincoln High School, Jer- 
sey City, on Dec. 18. Soloists were: 
Virginia Blair, soprano; Florence Hen- 
drickson, contralto; John Jameson, 
tenor; Raymond Otis Hunter, bass- 


baritone, and William Mowery, boy-so- 
prano. Harold F. Waters, organist, and 
Esther Ostroff, pianist, assisted. Before 
the performance of “The Messiah’ the 
Lincoln High School Choir, directed 
by Arthur Keegan, sang a selection of 
carols. 
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LA 


TRIANITA 


Internationally Famous Interpreter of 


SPANISH DANCES 


© 


DEBUT IN PARIS, FRANCE 
DANCED BEFORE ROYALTY IN SWEDEN 
BEFORE PRESIDENTS OF FRANCE AND JU. S. 











American Tour..... Great Success 
“Vivid in appearance and interpreta- | “Not to be excelled in her use of 
tion." castanets." 
Salt Laku City Shippensburg, Pa. 





“Applauded enthusiastically again and | "Fine temperament and sure taste 


again." brought enthusiastic response." 
Lafayette, La. Paris 








Bruno of Hollywood 


















NTERNATIONAL ONCERTS ORPORATION 
250 SOY 5 H STREGT NEW YORK CITY 















HERMAN 


IVARSO 


LEADING 
NORWEGIAN 


BASS 
BARITONE 








“I do not hesi- 


tate to place her 
in the very front 


rank of present day CONCERT 
concert harpists.” RADIO 
Albert Stoessel Oise 








“a e Coast-to-Coast Tours 
Bruno of Hollywood U.S. A. and Canada ys 

. ° James Abresch 

ye Cagagoes - 22 states in one year “He is truly a great artist and a masterful platform per- 

Remarkable—Admirable—Interesting” sonality.” Lafayette, Le. 


“ 4 ” 
Played enchantingly —Pitts Sanborn “Herman Ivarson proved to be the possessor of a resonant 
Lyon & Healy Harp N. Y. World-Telegram warm voice, under magnificent control.” Victoria, B. C. 
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Opera at the 


(Continued from page 204) 
work falls almost entirely upon the three 
principals. Miss Votipka, especially, made 
the smail role of Emilia effective. Mr. 
Panizza handled the score with real artis- 
try and did one of the best pieces of con- 
ducting he has given us this season. The 
subduing, to a certain extent, of the some- 
what banal chorus of lighting the fire in 
Act I, was a good point. H. 


‘Die Walkiire’ Sung Again 

Wagner’s ‘Die Walkitire’ was repeated at 
the Metropolitan on the evening of Jan. 19 
with a familiar cast and before the usual 
large and demonstrative audience. Marjorie 
Lawrence sang the role of Briinnhilde, 
Lotte Lehmann that of Sieglinde, Lauritz 
Melchior was Siegmund, Emanuel List, 
Hunding, Friedrich Schorr, the Wotan, and 
Risé Stevens, Fricka. The Valkyries were 
Dorothee Manski, Thelma Votipka, Irene 
Jessner, Lucielle Browning, Irra Petina, 
Doris Doe, Helen Olheim, and Anna Kas- 
kas. Erich Leinsdorf conducted with fer- 
vor. W. 


A Matinee ‘Orfeo’ 

Gluck’s ‘Orfeo’ had an impressive per- 
formance at the matinee on Jan. 20, the 
cast being the same as heretofore save that 
Jarmila Novotna sang Eurydice here for 
the first time. Mme. Thorborg repeated her 
sterling performance of the title role and 
Marita Farell was effective as Amor. Mme. 
Novotna sang the somewhat ineffective 
Eurydice music with genuine art and acted 
with skill and charm. Annamary Dickey 
was the Happy Shade. Mr. Leinsdorf con- 
ducted, bringing much vigor to the task 
with highly satisfactory results. The open- 
ing chorus was magnificently done in every 
respect. One might take exception to his 
tempo in the beautiful aria of the Happy 
Shade, and where, oh where, were the long 
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Metropolitan 


appogiaturas which Ritter von Gluck wrote 
in this exquisite music? Keeping the cho- 
rus backstage in this number still seems a 
mistake as it was almost inaudible. 
Throughout, the pianissimo singing of the 
chorus was to be highly commended. H. 


Kullman Sings in ‘Traviata’ 

Because of illness, Jarmila Novotna was 
not able to make her scheduled first ap- 
pearance in the role of Violetta at the repe- 
tition of ‘La Traviata’ on Jan. 22. Bidu 
Sayao responded to an emergency call and 
again sang the part with charm and skill. 
Charles Kullman took over the role of 
Alfredo and gave a vital and lyrical pre- 
sentation of the character. John Brownlee 
was again the elder Germont. Others con- 
cerned were Mme. Votipka and Browning, 
and the Messrs. Engelmann, de Paolis, 
Cehanovsky and D’Angelo. Mr. Panizza 
conducted. a 


‘Lakmé’ Enters Subscription Series 

The season’s first performance of 
‘Lakmé’ in the regular subscription series 
was given on the evening of Jan. 24, with 
Lily Pons singing the title role, Armand 
Tokatyan as Gerald, Ezio Pinza as Nila- 
kantha, Irra Petina as Mallika, Annamary 
Dickey as Ellen, Lucielle Browning as 
Rose, Helen Olheim as Mistress Bentson, 
George Cehanovsky as _ Frederic and 
Nicholas Massue as Hadji. Wilfred Pelle- 
tier conducted the Delibes score with a 
consideration for the singers that entitled 
him not only to their profound gratitude 
but also to that of the audience. 

Miss Pons began somewhat reticently 
in the first act but came fully into her 
own vocally in the second and sang the 
‘Bell Song’ with luscious quality of tone 
and enchanting effects in the florid pas- 
sages. She costumed the part handsomely 
and made a wistful and appealing figure 
of the fragile daughter of the Brahmin. 





MIRIAM 


their impression.” 





SOLOVIEFF 





in promise. There was always a sensitiveness and contour | 
of phrase and a glow and verve that could not fail to make | 


“Her playing shows energy, grace and fluency.” 


“Her phenomenal technique captivates.” 


Violinist 
MN 


Next 
New York Recital 
Town Hall | 
February 23, 1940 _ 


Concert Management: 
NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 
RCA Building 
New York 
George Engles, Director 


NM 


“We find Miss Solovieff a 
truly talented musician, 
more than ordinarily rich 


New York Times | 


London Times 





Het Vaterland, The Hague 
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Karin Branzell as Waltraute in 
'GoStterdammerung’ 


Mr. Tokatyan was a Gerald of romantic 
ardor in song and acting, using his warm 
and well-rounded tenor to special advant- 
age in the last act, while Mr. Pinza once 
more demonstrated his ability to adapt his 
flexible bass to widely diversified emotional 
demands, 

The spectacular second act in the market 
place of a Hindu city, with its colorful 
crowds massed on the stage, was a pic- 
torially vivid setting for the five Hindu 
dances in which Beatrice Weinberger, 
Ruthanna Boris, Grant Mouradoff and 
Lillian Moore distinguished themselves. 
There were many curtain calls for all 
the principals of the cast. G 


‘Louise’ Given as Benefit 
The season’s first ‘Louise’ was given on 
Jan, 20 as a benefit for French Benevolent 
Society and Hospital and was presented 
with a cast almost identical with that of 
the revival last season. Roles were assigned 
as follows: 


Louise cesbbahirecele<oneks Ubets. O¥s oe Grace Moore 
Julien. PR AER Rene Maison 
pO Se ae ee eer | Doris Doe 
EEE RSs, pean Ezio Pinza 
EFIMR. cececsscecccccessccceccces MAING Stellman 
RIOUODS 65 50 das ens gntnetedevaces Thelma Votipka 
SN nda oaks Vis MaKde 2hs Kea RKS Irra Petina 
The Apprentice...............Natalie Bodanya 
SS a ee Annamary Dickey 
Blanche SWRA es ede Soe v0 20a Helen Olheim 
SSUBAMME 2.2.0... cere sccceees Lucielle Browning 
EMO ForewWowtan.......icccceccccce Maria Savage 
Marguerite sivnesd cudiukevebatosee Edith Herlick 
Madeline Se uaehcaecukwas ov dente une Anna Kaskas 
The Ss Kons whedekwweas Wilfred Engelman 
First Philosopher.............. Norman Cordon 
Second Philosopher............. Louis D’ Angelo 
The i eae George Cehanovsky 
BON UMN eeee noes se cscssesneens George Rasely 
The Student ee Ee ea Giordano Paltrinieri 
The Somme Writer. .....sccovc. Nicholas Massue 
A Street Sweeper................ Maria Savage 
A Newspaper Girl..........Annamary Dickey 
A Young Rag Picker....... Lucielle Browning 
A Noctambulist:........ i . >. 
The King of the Fools { ... Alessio De Paolis 
First Policeman..............Anthony Marlowe 
Second Policeman...............+- Carlo Coscia 
PS 2. A Saree John Gurney 
"SO re eee Louis D’Angelo 
A BeOS Aras c ss ceeeiccces Natalie Bodanya 
An Old Clothes Man............ George Rasely 
{ James Demers 
Bird Food Venders......... 4 Reno Mabilli 
| Joseph Santoro 
An Artichoke Vendor.......... Thelma Votipka 
A Watercress Vendor } Anna Kask 
[Gite ‘ee Anna Kaskas 
A Carrot Vendor............Alessio De Paolis 
(eS Pere George Cehanovsky 
A Green Peas Vendor........ Nicholas Massue 
Act IIIT—“La Muse”—Maria Gambarelli, 
Premiere Danseuse, and Corps de Ballet. 


Ettore Panizza, Conductor 


The performance found Miss Moore much 
in the vein. Her embodiment of the head- 
strong seamstress has gained both in con- 
viction and vocal quality. The portrait is 
a worthy one for a gallery that today offers 
few such comparisons with the past. Mr. 
Maison as Julien, Mr. Pinza as the Father 
and Miss Doe as the mother contributed 


characterizations worthy of further praise. 


_ popular 








Several of the small parts also were very 
well presented. Mr. Panizza shared honors 
with the principals by virtue of an able 
reading of the score. 7 


First ‘Gotterdammerung’ Is Heard 

Wagner’s colossal opera, perhaps the 
most colossal of all operas, ‘G6tterdamm- 
erung’ had its first hearing of the season 
on the evening of Jan. 25. The cast was 
as follows: 


ES Oe eee ey re Lauritz Melchior 
IIE 2G 4h... coe baebaaeaes Friedrich Schorr 
PR a chbe0s coves cocuestedsesesecs Emanuel List 
MC A ohendcrbscestanvachets Walter Olitzki 
Briimnhilde..................Marjorie Lawrence 
ON Serre eS ae ee Irene Jessner 
MDs © oedskespeasbusheweas Karin Branzell 
ics sven cats badness Susanne Fisher 
nals serum thu es kb hee nied Irra Petina 
DD sent lk gvbe 1 <véaeiorerees Helen Olheim 
PUTER. DORE oc vececccceticccceysssdee. Basuae 
Te, Sa GGERREET SA Lucielle Browning 
ND I okod 100s diseheswer Thelma Votipka 


Two Vassals 
Lodovico Oliviero, Wilfred Engelman 
Conductor, Erich Leinsdorf 

In many respects this was a gripping 
performance. The air in the auditorium 
was electrically charged for extraneous 
reasons, and most of the artists seemed on 
their mettle to do their best. The orches- 
tra played better than it has in a long 
time and seemed constantly on the qui 
vive. It is becoming the fashion to accuse 
Mr. Leinsdorf of hurrying his tempi. He 
frequently does. But in this performance 
it was less noticeable. Many times a ref- 
erence to a score will bring forth the fact 
that Mr. Leinsdorf’s apparent accelerandos 
are within his rights. He evidently gave 
much thought to this score and probably 
had more rehearsal than is customary. 
One excellent and highly effective point 
he made was always keeping the motif of 
the Tarnhelm very much suppressed. It 
added immensely to its mysteriousness. The 
funeral music was well played but the 
final scene, from the Immolation on, missed 
fire, for some reason. 

Of individual performances, none stood 
out particularly though all were of a high 
order. Miss Lawrence was intense in the 
second act if somewhat lacking in repose. 
She sang the first act well and the Oath 
on the Spear was well done. Her high 
C in the farewell in Act I was clear and 
forceful. Mr. Melchior’s Siegfried was 
consistently good throughout the evening 
and Mr. List’s Hagen good vocally, and 
dramatically sinister. Mr. Olitzki’s A\l- 
berich was interesting and Miss Branzell 
repeated her familiar Waltraute, excellent 
as always. There have been better 
Gutrunes than Miss Jessner and, inci- 
dentally, why is the little scene between 
Gutrune and Brunnhilde over Siegfried’s 
body omitted? It is not very long but 
it is very important. Mr. Leinsdort was 
given an ovation on his appearance and 


salvos of applause before each act. The 
performance was also broken into with 
applause for Mr. Melchior on his first 


appearance, 


A Popular ‘La Bohéme’ 
Puccini's ‘La Bohéme’ was given at the 
Saturday night performance on 
Jan. 27 with Jarmila Novotna repeating 
her charming performance of Mimi, and 
Charles Kullman as Rodolfo. John Brown- 
lee was Marcello and Annamary Dickey, 
Musetta. Norman Cordon sang Schaunard, 
and the lesser roles were capably filled by 
George Cehanovsky, Louis D’Angelo, Lodo- 
vico Oliviero and Carlo Coscia. Gennaro 
Papi conducted. N. 


A Matinee ‘Lohengrin’ 

At the Saturday matinee on Jan. 27, 
Wagner’s ‘Lohengrin’ was sung before a 
crowded house. The cast included Lauritz 
Melchior in the name-part, with Elisabeth 
Rethberg as Elsa and Kerstin Thorborg 
as Ortrud, substituting for Karin Barn- 
zell, who was indisposed. Julius Huehn 
was Telramund and Emanuel List, King 
Henry. Leonard Warren sang the Herald, 
and Erich Leinsdorf conducted. N. 


‘Aida’ with Substitutions 
The season’s fourth performance of 
‘Aida’ on the evening of Jan. 26, was 
marked by three substitutions in the cast. 
Arthur Carron took the place of the in- 
(Continued on page 278) 
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Knitzer in Enid Community Course 





Joseph Knitzer Goes Western and Visits a Ranch While in Enid. 





McConcay Photo News 
(From Left to Right), Joseph 


Knitzer, Mrs. Knitzer, Roy Elam, President of Enid Community Concerts, and Mason Hart, 
Rancher and Owner of the Horse 


Enip, OKLA., Feb. 5.—In this, the 
first year that Enid has had the Com- 
munity Concerts Course, it has ac- 
quired a roster of 800 members and has 
presented Ida Krehm, pianist, on Nov. 
28, and Joseph Knitzer, violinist, who 
was heard on Jan. 24. Helen Jepson, 


MENUHIN WELCOMED 
IN ROCHESTER SERIES 


Swarthout, Trapp Choir and 
Rubinstein Are Heard in 
Recitals 


RocHeEstTer, Feb. 5.—On Dec. 8 the 
Rochester Civic Music Association pre- 
sented Yehudi Menuhin, violinist, before 
an enthralled audience. Hendrik Endt 
was at the piano. 

The Eastman School of Music brought 
Miriam Winslow and Foster Fitz- 
Simons in a program of dances on Dec. 
5, before an interested audience at Kil- 
bourn Hall. 

Gladys Swarthout, mezzo-soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera, gave an inter- 
esting recital at the Columbus Auditor- 
ium on Nov. 14, under the auspices of 
Nazareth College. The Trapp Family 
Choir sang at Kilbourn Hall on Nov. 7. 

The Rochester Civic Music Associa- 
tion presented Artur Rubinstein, pian- 
ist, at the Eastman Theatre on Nov. 17, 
before a large and very enthusiastic 
audience. 

The sixty-second annual concert was 
given by the Teutonia Liedertafel on 
Nov. 18, at the Columbus Civic Center 
Auditorium. 

The Eastman School of Music pre- 
sented a trio composed of Allison Mc- 
Kown, ’cellist; Joseph Mariano, flutist, 
and Marjorie Truelove McKown, pian- 
ist; in a very charming program on the 
Kilbourn Hall concert series on Nov. 
21. 

Arthur Kraft, tenor, was presented 
at Kilbourn Hall on Jan. 9, by the 
Eastman School of Music, before a 


cordial audience. His program included 
a group of new songs, among them two 





soprano, will appear on Feb. 12 and 
Nino Martini, tenor, on April 14. Both 
are of the Metropolitan Opera. Mr. 


Knitzer has thirty-one Community Con- 
certs engagements this season and played 
thirteen prior to his appearance in Enid 
on Jan. 24. 


by Dr. Howard Hanson, director of the 
Eastman School, and one by Paul 
White, assistant director of the Roches- 
ter Civic Orchestra. 

Mary Ertz WILL 


PIATIGORSKY PLAYS 
UNDER ITURBI BATON 


Soloist with Rochester Philhar- 
monic in Two Concertos— 
Wagner Program Given 

Rocuester, N. Y., Feb. 5.—The 
Rochester Civic Music Association pre- 
sented the Rochester Philharmonic, 
José Iturbi, conductor, on Jan. 11, at 
the Eastman Theatre, with Gregor Pia- 
tigorsky, ’cellist, as soloist. 

Mr. Piatigorsky’s magnificent play- 
ing won an ovation from the audience, 
and Mr. Iturbi and the orchestra also 
received a large share of the applause. 
The program included the Overture to 
Rossini’s ‘The Barber of Seville’, Men- 
delssohn’s ‘Italian Symphony’, Bocche- 
rini’s Concerto for ’Cello and Orchestra 
in B_ Flat, Stravinsky’s ‘Petruchka’ 
Suite, and Saint-Saéns’s Concerto for 
‘Cello and Orchestra in A Minor. 

On Jan. 18, the orchestra, under Mr. 
Iturbi, gave an all-Wagner program, 
assisted by Milan Petrovic, baritone, 
before a large audience at the Eastman 
Theatre. Mr. Petrovic’s pleasing stage 
presence and fine voice drew warm ap- 
plause from the audience. 

Mary Ertz WILL 











To Give ‘Elijah’ and the Verdi ‘Requiem’ 

The Dramatic Oratorio Festival 
Foundation, an outgrowth of the Dra- 
matic Oratorio Society founded by 
Solon Alberti in 1935, is sponsoring four 
concerts to be given in April, two of 


which will be a dramatized version of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah’ and Verdi’s 
‘Manzoni Requiem’. The Angelus Choir 
will be increased to fifty for the occa- 
sion and Mr. Alberti is looking for new 
voices for all sections of the chorus. 
Besides the two works named, there will 
be two concerts at one of which the 
opportunity will be given for young 
artists to appear. Rehearsals are being 
held at the Central Christian Church. 


BRISELLI PROPOSES AID 
FOR CHILD PRODIGIES 





Violinist Suggests Alumni Association 
of Former “Wunderkinder” to Help 
and Advise Newcomers 
A plan for the formation of an Alumni 
Association of Musical Prodigies, a 
group of outstanding adult artists who 
began their careers as child prodigies 
who would aid musically gifted children 
of today in dealing with their personal 
and professional problems, was outlined 
recently by Iso Briselli, violinist. Mr. 
Briselli (who began his professional 
career at the age of seven) listed a ten- 
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point platform for the association in a 
letter to a group of his colleagues whose 
experiences as child prodigies might be 
of help to the Wunderkinder of the 
future. 

This group would be unique in several 
respects. It would deal only with chil- 
dren under sixteen who are considering 
professional musical careers. The group 
would make a survey and check on the 
development of musical prodigies 
through alumni reunions at which mem- 
bers might compare notes each year. 





Aaron Copland Gives Lecture Recital 
in Detroit 

Detroit, Feb. 5.—The Detroit Chap- 
ter of Pro Musica presented Aaron Cop- 
land, composer and critic, in a lecture- 
recital in the Art Institute on Jan. 12. 
Mr. Copland, tracing the development 
of modern music since the opening of 
the Twentieth Century, made a plea for 
the playing of modern compositions in 
the that children may be 
given the opportunity of hearing and 
growing accustomed to the contempor- 
ary idiom. } mh oe oo 


schools, so 
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C O N C E, RT ~ - Duo-Pianists, Chamber | Groups 


(Continued from page 232) 
sense, too, was revealed in the ‘Aida’ ex- 
cerpt. Both the Schubert and Schumann 
numbers were well sung, the latter being, 
perhaps, the better of the two. Miss 
Lushanya is a singer to be reckoned with. 


Loesser and Rubinstein Give Program 
of Two-Piano Music 


Arthur Loesser and Beryl Rubinstein, 
duo-pianists. Town Hall, Jan. 23, evening: 


Duettino Concertante...........Mozart- Busoni 
Sonata in F Major (K. 497), arranged by 
EE 2G cheese a6 askn oebenveebsss ene Mozart 


Rondo Brillante, Op. 84, No. 2 
Schubert- Bauer 
Andante with Variations, Op. 46....Schumann 


ee | ee Saint-Saéns 
Suite for Two Pianos: Prelude, Canzonetta, 
Jig and ‘Maske’... ....ecc0 Beryl Rubinstein 


Inasmuch as similarity of both pianistic 
and musical approach is one of the most 
important essentials in ensemble piano 
playing Beryl Rubinstein and Arthur 
Loesser are peculiarly well equipped to 
achieve the most satisfying artistic results 
as a duo-piano team. This was immedi- 
ately demonstrated by their delectable per- 
formance, sparkling and delicately nuanced, 
of the Mozart-Busoni Duettino Concer- 
tante and again made especially evident in 
Bauer’s arrangement of the Schubert rondo 
and in the Saint-Saéns Scherzo. 

The Mozart sonata, originally written 
to be played as a duet at one piano and 
arranged, with few alterations, for two 
instruments by Reinecke, was also marked 
by unanimity of concept, though here, as 
in the Schumann variations, a difference in 
the scale of dynamics adopted by each of 
the two players disturbed the ultimate bal- 
ance of the performance, the one piano 
predominating to the disadvantage of the 
other. There were places, too, in various 
numbers where greater brilliance at both 
pianos would have enhanced the effect. 

Mr. Rubinstein’s suite, written as_re- 
cently as last Spring, received its first 
public performance on this occasion. Its 
four movements disclosed shrewd percep- 
tion of the possibilities offered as regards 
both tonal sonorities and general musical 
effect by two-piano playing and were char- 
acterized by resourceful treatment of 
thematic material in most instances imag- 
inative and ingratiating. Of the four sec- 
tions the Prelude made the deepest 
impression on a first hearing, as contain- 
ing the most significant musical substance, 
with the Jig ranking second in effective- 
ness. The canzonetta and ‘Masks’ seemed 
to be of a less definitely pronounced char- 
acter. There was much applause for both 
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New 


Pianist Welcomed 





the composer and his collaborator in the 
authoritative performance, as there had 
been after each previous number. ed 


Erica Morini in Recital at Town Hall 


Erica Morini, violinist. Max Lanner, at 
the piano. Town Hall, Jan. 17, evening: 


nee nis Ns ain nd debs dace e ce<v cs Tartini 
Variations on a Theme by Corelli...... Tartini 
SOND: OE Ri oan can once cies vp cdgus crepes 
Ga Kae ecpahs nets coe en ew veer César Franck 
MG dy Gh Ne cat ab bbek aha Basern «ee eeueras De Falla 
Danse, No. 8; Danse, No. 2........... Sarasate 


Caprice, No. 13; Caprice, No. 24; ‘Moses’ 
Fantasie (for the G string alone).. Paganini 

To the legion of admirers of Miss 
Morini who have found the steady deepen- 
ing and broadening of her art in recent 
seasons a source of supreme satisfaction 
the Viennese violinist’s playing on this 
occasion was a fresh cause for rejoicing. 
In the course of a widely ranging pro- 
gram the artist seemed to reach a new 
high standard of beauty and searching 
penetration into the essence of the music 
taken in hand. An audience that over- 
flowed onto the stage was demonstrative 
in its enthusiasm throughout the evening. 

A fine dignity and feeling for the chaste 
classic line characterized Miss Morini’s 
playing of the Tartini sonata, notably that 
of the adagio and the largo, while the 
same composer’s variations on a Corelli 
theme were tossed off with sparkling bril- 
liance. A _ slipping string caused a mo- 
ment’s apprehension before the end of one 
of the variations but with ready resource- 
fulness the violinist made the necessary 
instant adjustments to finish the section 
on pitch before stopping to remedy the 
trouble. Subtle nuancing, polished phras- 
ing and keenly sensitive responsiveness to 
the music combined with tonal vibrancy 
to make the performance of the Mozart 
concerto one of the high-lights of the 
evening. An entirely different facet of 
Miss Morini’s musical personality was re- 
vealed in the Franck sonata, the romantic 
and spiritual beauty of which was elo- 
quently conveyed by both the violinist and 
her collaborator, Max Lanner, who played 
the exacting piano part with fluency and 
authoritative significance. 

The subsequent numbers gave Miss 
Morini opportunity for the display of the 
dazzling virtuosity for which she has long 
been noted and which, as directed by her 
temperamental verve and fire enabled her 
to invest the Sarasate and Paganini work’s 
with imposing pyrotechnical brilliance. At 
the end she added but one encore before 
the curtains were drawn, and that was the 


Kreisler version of the "Londonderry Air’. 





Bruno Eisner Beal Hober 


Asa sympathetic accompanist Mr. Lanner 
proved an ideal partner. . 


Bruno Eisner Makes New York Debut 


Bruno Eisner, pianist. Town Hall, Jan. 


17, afternoon: 


Thirty-two Variations, in C Minor.. Beethoven 
Sonata in E Flat, Op. 8la 


(‘Les ee. Beethoven 
Somatina........20sccececsecesseges A. W. Binder 
‘Portrait of Scriabine’; 


GE GI Siicdivdeidacsdeets Bernard Wagenaar 
Sonata in B Flat Minor, Op. 35....... Chopin 
Ballade in F Major, Op. 38; Mazurka, Op. 24, 

No. 2; Two Etudes, F Minor, Op. 25, No. 2, 

and G Flat, Op. 25, No. 9; Scherzo in B 

ts dnc 40064040004 0ebedaceve Chopin 

Mr. Eisner, a pianist of extended con- 

cert experience from Vienna, introduced 
himself to the New York public with a 
program on which he featured an un- 
familiar work by one resident New York 
composer, A. W. Binder, and first per- 
formances of two novelties by another, 
Bernard Wagenaar. Of the three short 
movements of the Binder sonatina, the 
middle Recitative, with a somewhat Orien- 
tal slant, proved to be the most interesting 
on this hearing, although the first move- 
ment, while not of great distinction 
thematically, arrested the attention by vir- 
tue of its structural stability. The third 
movement is a passacaglia. Mr. Wagen- 
aar’s ‘Portrait of Scriabine’, whether in- 
tended to have any satirical suggestion or 
not, presented itself as a clever essay in 
the Russian composer’s idiomatic language, 
while the etude posed serious problems in 
finger dexterity, which Mr. Eisner, how- 
ever, solved without the slightest difficulty. 
The new-comer brought to his program 
the pianistic savoire faire of the experi- 
enced artist. His greatest asset technically 
was his rapid, rippling finger facility, 
which he used to especially good advantage 
in the Beethoven variations, the Wagenaar 

















heard.” 
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Piece program was one of almost un- 
alloyed delight. The hour and a half passed 
too quickly. ...In this writer’s estimate, 
she is the most accomplished and gifted 
performer on the harpsichord that he has 


Harpsichordist 


OLIN DowNEs 


EKHLERS 
































Geoffrey Landesman 


Arthur Loesser and Beryl Rubinstein 


etude, and the F minor etude and the 
scherzo of Chopin.  Interpretatively his 
playing was less stimulating. He brought 
a maturity of approach to the Beethoven 
sonata, while in the first movement of 
the Chopin sonata, on the other hand, 
clarity, contour and coherence was sacri- 
ficed to an excessive tempo, the other 
movements also being marred by unimag- 
inative routine treatment and the prevail- 
ing lack of legato playing. The ‘Butterfly’ 
Etude, on its part, was played with easy 
facility and lightness of touch. The re- 
citalist was given a cordial reception by 
his first local audience. _ tee 


Beal Hober Sings in the Town Hall 


3eal Hober, soprano. Paul Ulanowsky, 


accompanist. The Town Hall, Jan. 19, 
evening : 
‘Dem Unendlichen’; ‘Das Lied im 
EE cds Wedec eve Sheet baak ees oun Schubert 
‘Dein Blaues Auge’; ‘Wie Froh und 
DEED. 0 ds Saatunde ae opGds steuteadete ey Brahms 
‘Hat Gesagt, Bleibt’s nicht Dabei’; 
ES 5.6. 0es.k 00 besa veaee tee Strauss 
‘Auf ein Altes Bild’; ‘Der Feuerreiter’.... Wolf 
Ss UOT 6 onc ce cevescertexs Cimara 
SE tba 009 8-640.0 50.05 04 00008 0a er Hahn 
‘Pannyre aux Talons d’Or’.......... Poldowski 
‘This is the Night of White Moths’...... Fiske 
‘To One Who Passed Whistling 
SOG Te PHU 0. oo cane tncuthanbsees Gibbs 
=r le ae Bax 
“SIPORER WE conte cc cocsecscsonpmesanes Quilter 
, ae = La Forge 


Miss Hober has been heard before in 
New York both as soloist with the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony and with the Theatre 
Guild in a play based upon Wagner’s life. 
She possesses a fine voice of rich timbre, 
well placed, especially at the top—a hopeful 
sign. If a little more drive could be put 
behind her singing there is no telling 
where she might end. Interpretatively 
speaking, one must admit that there was 
some monotony but certain songs stood 
out as being very beautifully sung, espe- 
cially the Strauss ‘Hat Gesagt’, which is 
not often heard, and the first of the Wolf 
numbers. Miss Hober is an interesting 
singer and might easily become a still more 
interesting one. H. 


Busch, Serkin and Feuermann 
Play Trios 
New Friends of Music, Inc. Adolf 
Busch, violinist. Emanuel Feuermann, 
‘cellist. Rudolf Serkin, pianist. Town Hall, 
Jan. 21, afternoon: 


ee te as GP, BS Bi veces cee csees Beethoven 
2 Rr rer Mozart 
- S[k | Sl SR ee Brahms 


A capacity house bore witness to the 
high anticipations which the announcement 
of this concert had raised, anticipations 
which were amply justified by the lofty 
and technically magnificent performances of 
the three artists. Though Mr. Feuermann 
was taking the place of the regular ’cellist 
of the Busch trio, Hermann Busch, who 
is detained abroad because of war regula- 
tions, he played as if he had been a mem- 
ber of the group for years instead of 
weeks. 

Matters of balance, phrasing and inter- 
pretative singleness of approach could be 

(Continued on page 256) 
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LIKE THE FINE LADY 
OF THE NURSERY 
RHYME, HE WILL HAVE 
MUSIC WHEREVER HE 
GOES 


ILLIAM HACK- 

ER, Pianist, and 
His Wife Arrive at the 
Women’s Club of Pitts- 
field, Mass., Where He 
Gave a Concert. The 
Piano Is Grand Size and 
Mr. Hacker Is Prob- 
ably the Only Concert 
Artist and Owner of a 
House Trailer, Who 
Carries a Piano in His 
Living-Room-on- 
Wheels. 


Te 


‘CELLIST AND PIANIST 
HEARD IN CINCINNATI 


Goossens Conducts Orchestra 
With Feuermann and Bauer 
as Guest Soloists 
CINCINNATI, Feb. 5.—The program 
played by the Cincinnati Symphony in 
Music Hall on Jan. 12 and 13 was of 
gratifying content. It presented the 
cellist, Emanuel Feuermann, who was 
heard in the ingratiating Dvorak Con- 

certo in B Minor, Op. 104. 

Mr. Feuermann had appeared the pre- 
ceding day as a member of a trio, along 
with Rudolf Serkin and Adolf Busch, 
when they were presented by the Mat- 
inee Musicale Club. Mr. Feuermann 
graciously filled the position left vacant 
by Herman Busch, who was unable to 
get to the United States from Germany 
for his engagements. Mr. Feuermann 
fulfilled the expectations of his audiences 
both as an ensemble player and as a 
soloist. Conductor, soloist and mem- 
bers of the orchestra blended their in- 
dividual talents to create a performance 
of outstanding quality, and the enthusi- 
astic reception of the audience was 
merited. 

In the playing of the Sibelius Sym- 
phony No. 5 in E Flat Op. 82, so de- 
scriptive of the composer’s native land, 
the ensemble work of the men again was 
noteworthy. To open the program Mr. 
Goossens chose the delightful Variations 
on a Theme by Haydn, of Brahms. 

The next pair of concerts on Jan. 1° 
and 20, presented Harold Bauer, pianist, 
playing the monumental work of Beeth- 
oven, the ‘Emperor’ Concerto, No. 5 in 
E. Flat, Op. 73. So exquisite a perform- 
ance as Mr. Bauer give of this taxing 
composition is rarely to be heard. De- 
spite very bad weather a good sized au- 
dience was present to hear this superb 
soloist, and an ovation was given him at 
the conclusion of his performance. 
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An excellent performance of Emer- 
son Whithorne’s ‘New York Days and 
Nights’ was given by the orchestra. This 
program music is in five parts contain- 
ing the following titles; ‘On the Ferry’, 
‘Chimes of St. Patrick’; ‘Pell Street 
(Chinatown)’, ‘A Greenwich Village 
Tragedy’, ‘Times Square’. Quite de- 
scriptive is the music written for each 
of these sections, and the ‘Greenwich 
Village Tragedy’ is the only somber por- 
tion of the work. The last ‘Times 
Square’ brings smiles to the faces of the 
listeners as they catch suggestions of 
popular tunes. 

Mr. Whithorne was in Cincinnati to 
hear his work performed and was called 
to the stage to receive the plaudits of 
the audience. This composer’s works 
are not new to Cincinnati, since Mr. 
Goossens has already played his two 
symphonies; in fact, the second was 
given its world premiere by the orches- 
tra in March, 1937. 

The deliciously facile music of Mo- 
zart, which Mr. Goossens conducts to 
perfection, was heard in his Seranade, 
‘Eine Kleine Nachtmusik’. The Over- 
ture to ‘The Mastersingers’ brought this 
exceptionally fine program to a brilliant 
close. VALERIE ADLER. 


MARIAN ANDERSON PACKS 
HARTFORD AUDITORIUM 








Cecelia Club Gives Excellent Perform- 
ance—Two Anniversaries Are 
Celebrated 

Hartrorp, Feb. 5.—The appearance 
here on Jan. 14 of Marian Anderson 
packed the Bushnell Memorial audi- 
torium with a_ sell-out complete two 
days before the event. Presented by 
Robert Kellogg in his Sunday afternoon 
series, Miss Anderson was _ enthusias- 
tically received, though her singing 
lacked the ardor which had character- 
ized it when she appeared here several 
seasons back. 

The Cecilia Club, a women’s chorus 
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conducted by Gordon W. Stearns, was 
heard in concert on Jan. 25, with Mary 
Ledgerwood, contralto, as soloist. The 
performance was one of the best from 
the Club in a long time. 

For sentiment and Yale, the Eli Glee 
Club drew a houseful of students and 
alumni, when it sang at Bushnell on 
Jan. 26. 

Two anniversaries were observed in 
the month. On Jan. 28 the Hartford 
School of Music celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary with a concert by its string 
orchestra under the baton of Harold 
Berkley. The student group, which is 
exceptional in its capacities anyway, 
made an extra good performance of it, 
doubtless due to festive spirit, as well as 
to hard work and fine direction. Mr. 
Berkley and Paul Vellucci, pianist 
director of the school, gave a recital of 
violin and piano works, on Jan. 17, also 
as part of the Golden Jubilee. 

The Bushnell Memorial marked its 
tenth anniversary by distributing a sou- 
venir booklet on Jan. 13. The hall was 
dedicated in 1930 with performances 
on Jan. 13, 14 and 15 of that year. 
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GARBOUSOVA HEARD 
WITH ST. LOUIS MEN 








Symphony’s First ‘Pop’ Concert 
Thronged and 1,500 Persons 
Turned Away 


Sr. Louis, Feb. 5—Two large audi- 
ences vociferously gave their approval 
of the program arranged by Vladimir 
Golschmann for the tenth pair of sym- 
phony concerts, Jan. 12 and 13. The 
soloist was Raya Garbousova, ‘cellist, 


who played the Concerto attributed 
to Haydn. It was her second tri- 
umph in as many years and was 
well earned. Mr. Golschmann began 


the program with John Alden Carpen- 
ter’s ‘Sea Drift’ which, to many, does 
not show the full extent of Mr. Car- 
penter’s ability in composition and falls 
short of many of his other popular 
works. The orchestra was then heard 
in a masterful presentation of Brahms’s 
Symphony No. 2. The final orchestral 
work was ‘Til Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks’, that delightfully humorous, 
sarcastic and highly descriptive tone- 
poem of Richard Strauss, wherein Mr. 
Golschmann displayed remarkably his 
interpretative powers and the orchestra 
followed him with precision and highly 
spirited playing. 
All-Tchaikovsky List 


Every available space was occupied 
in the Municipal Opera House and it 
is estimated that 1,500 persons were 
turned away for the first “Pop” con- 
cert given by the Symphony on Sun- 
day afternoon, Jan. 14. The big audi- 
ence was enraptured with the All- 
Tchaikovsky program arranged by Mr. 
Golschmann, which consisted of the 
Fourth Symphony, ‘Nutcracker’ Suite 
and Andante Cantabile. 

Alfred Hicks led the Philharmonic 
in a fine program at the Scottish Rite 
Auditorium on Jan. 11. Beethoven’s 
‘Eroica’ Symphony was the principal 
work performed. Other numbers were 
an orchestral arrangement by Albert of 
a Bach Organ Suite and a Handel Con- 
certo Grosso with Herbert Kuensel, 
oboist, as the assisting soloist. The 
orchestra gave a spirited performance 
of the Symphony and a large audience 
showed their approval of orchestra and 
soloist with loud and long applause. 

Herpert W. Cost 
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Significant Press Comments 


“. . disclosed first-rate pianism 
. .. fine regard to the classical 
pattern. . . . He traversed the 
technical passages of the Schu- 
mann work with clarity, and 
disclosed a significance to its en- 


tire structure.” 
NEW YORK TIMES 


“... solid musicianship... 
shimmering tonal palate.” 
NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


“...a formidable amount of 


sheer finger dexterity, . . . he 
produces a tone at once sonor- 
ous and vari-colored.” 

NEW YORK SUN 


“, «+ pianistic and _ technically 
brilliant.” 
ST. LOUIS TIMES 
EUROPE 


« « « wholly admirable.” 
LONDON DAILY TELEGRAPH 
“, . « has indeed a definite and 
nuanced talent. He proved that 
he had a great technique and 
interesting musicianship,” 
LIBERTE, PARIS 
“, . « revealed him as an artist 
endowed with a real person- 
ality.” 
PARIS HERALD 
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taken for granted at this concert, and the 
playing of the three was marked by sim- 
plicity and effortless beauty. Mr. Serkin’s 
tone was exquisitely proportioned, so that 
it blended with that of the strings yet never 
lost its independence. Mr. Busch played 
with an especial warmth of tone; and Mr. 
Feuermann, as was to be expected, proved 
as distinguished in chamber music as he 
is alone or with orchestra. The New 
Friends are indeed to be congratulated for 
the splendid chamber music recitals they 
are bringing to us this year, among which 
this one will long remain memorable. Per- 
haps the most masterly performance of the 
afternoon was that of the Brahms trio, 
which had none of the thickness and vehe- 
mence so easy to fall into in playing his 
chamber music. The audience recalled the 
artists and cheered them many times. S. 


Raya Garbousova Heard in Recital 


Raya Garbousova, ’cellist. Leopold Mitt- 
man, at the piano. Town Hall, Jan. 22, 
evening : 


(Continued from page 


NED Goes xa40 er er Henri Eccles 
Sonata No. 2, in F, Op. 99.........;.. Brahms 
Sonatina in A, arranged by Piatigorsky 
Weber 
OS errr Boccherini 
ET tne vkce bh Gees xe Frederick Jacobi 
pg POOR OPT ee Fauré 
EEE ub odvacee tad bacbwosasseas Rachmaninoff 
EE Duc cig kb saul pte dboneneeusanune Klengel 


Miss Garbousova was in her best form 
for her annual Town Hall recital and im- 
bued her playing with all the wealth of 
temperament, the dash and the fire that she 
has displayed on previous occasions and at 
the same time with a more comprehensive 
technical mastery and a better organized 
control of her resources. She was heard 
by a large audience that included many 
of her colleagues of the ‘cello, and re- 
ceived a great deal of applause at every 
pause in the program. 

At all times, the young Russian ’cellist’s 
tone was warm and ingratiating and sensi- 
tively colorful while her intonation was 
accurate and her technical facility was 
animated by a verve that is an invaluable 
asset. A newly acquired poise was at once 
made evident in the early Eccles sona‘a, the 
various movements of which were ad- 
mirably differentiated. The Weber sona- 
tina was played spiritedly and deftly, and 
all the inherent charm of the Boccherini 
concerto was captured and felicitiously con- 
veyed, the beautifully sung adagio having 
a special eloquence. 

While the Brahms sonata was approached 
with the same zest and enthusiasm by both 
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Chamber Group Plays Bach’s ‘Musical Offering’ 








Ethel Elfenbein Yella Pessl 


Miss Garbousova and her collaborator, 
Mr. Mittman, the ensemble was less than 
ideal because the piano top was kept down 
and the piano part was, consequently, not 
on an equal footing dynamically with that 
of the ’cello. A first performance of 
Frederick Jacobi’s ‘Shemesh’ introduced a 
well-written and attractive little fantasia 
on a Palestinian folksong that provides a 
rewarding program number. Fauré’s ‘Spin- 
ner’, played very lightly with facile fingers 
and bow and with muted strings was made 
vividly delineative, while the Rachmani- 
noff ‘Vocalise’ gave the generously gifted 


‘cellist opportunity for a lavish display 
of the rich sustained tone at her com- 
mand. Mr. Mittman was at all times a 


musician and subtly co-operative accom- 


pianist. 
Bach Circle Gives ‘Musical Offering’ 


Bach Circle of New York. Assisting 
artists: Frances Blaisdell, flute; Robert 
Bloom, oboe; Albert Goltzer, English horn 
and oboe, Benjamin Kohon, bassoon; Alice 
Hufstader, soprano; Raoul Nadeau, bari- 
tone; Yella Pessl, harpsichord; the Stuy- 
vesant Quartet, consisting of Sylvan Shul- 
Harold Kohon, Louis Kievman and 


man, 
Alan Shulman; Harry Friedman, violin; 
the Lee Jones Madrigal Singers. Town 
Hall, Jan. 20, evening: 
Sonata for Harpsichord Solo, No. 1 
(‘Wuerttemberg’ Sonata)........ C. P. Bach 
‘The Musical Offering,’ as adapted by 
eR a J. S. Bach 
Cantata, No. 32, ‘Liebster Jesu, mein 
WEE. | vbivecWeeseuesrt vceesess J. S. Bach 


In devotion to its patron saint the Bach 
Circle of New York presented at this con- 
cert what was probably the first complete 
performance in this country of Bach's 
‘Musical Offering’, in the version made by 





Yves Tinayre 


Raya Garbousove 


Dr. Hans T. David, and under the direc- 
tion of Yella Pessl at the harpsichord 
The work, one of the curiosities of musical 
history, was followed with close atten- 
tion by a large audience. 

The basis of the work is the so-called 
‘King’s theme’, which was given to Bach 
by Frederick the Great at Potsdam as the 
subject for an improvised fugue, the com- 
poser subsequently expanding the sugges- 
tion into a series of thirteen pieces, the se- 
quence of which has been arranged by Dr. 
David in his adaptation in accordance with 
his concept of the original plan. As Bach 
did not specify the instruments to be used 
for most of the canons and one of the fu- 
gues, this editor has supplied the omission 
appropriately. 

The opening number is a_ three-part 
fugue for harpsichord solo and this is fol- 
lowed by a series of five canons of vari- 
ous kinds, employing either the violin and 
‘cello, two violins, violin and viola, or 
‘cello and viola, with the theme in either 
the English horn, the oboes or the _ bas- 
soon. A sonata of four short movements 
for flute, violin and thoroughbass ('cello 
and harpsichord) comes as an interlude 
before a second set of canonic elaborations 
of the theme, including a “crab” canon and 
a canonical fugue. Finally there is a six- 
part fugue for oboe, violin, English horn, 
viola, bassoon and ’cello. 

That Bach’s contrapuntal dexterity is a 
source of continous amazement throughout 
may be taken for granted, as also the fact 
that there are many parts of inspired 
beauty, but it can scarcely be gainsaid that 
by no means all of the music rises above a 
purely pedantic level. Nor was the effect 
of pedantry absent from the forthright per- 
formance, which, however, was meticulously 
worked out in technical detail. 











tion. 


booked. 


MILLICENT 


GRULER 


Lyric Coloratura Soprano 


She has a voice of rare freshness and sweetness, 
and sings with dramatic skill and true interpreta- 
Paducah (Ky.) Sun-Democrat, Oct., 1939. 


She gave one of the most interesting and in- 
structive concerts Asbury Artist Series has ever 


Asbury College, Ky., Oct., 1939. 


Her voice was well handled, especially in florid 
passages which were clear and fluent. The pro- 
gram was well presented. 


Musical America, Nov., 1938. 
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Miss Pessl was expert and authoritative, 
as usual, as a harpsichordist. In the can- 
tata, the burden of which falls upon the 
two solosists, Raoul Nadeau sang his bari- 
tone part with a fine feeling for the essential 
style of the music, while the soprano was 
less fortunate in her approach. It was 
conducted by Robert Hufstader. i. 


Ethel Elfenbein in Debut Recital 


Ethel Elfenbein, Hall, 
Jan. 20, afternoon: 
Three Sonatas: F Minor, G Major and E 


pianist. Town 


DD. cantatescinatdesenscuaned a... Scarlatti 
Organ Prelude and Fugue in A Minor.... 
Bach- Liszt 


Sonata in D Minor, Op. 31, No. 2... Beethoven 

Two Fantasie Pieces, Op. 12: ‘Fabel’ and 
SE inc 8 pasckvarvaaaceues Schumann 

Intermezzo in E Flat Minor, Op. 118, 
No. 6: Rhapsody in E Flat Major, Op. 


IE Ons Ub oh 4b < da 0.0 000 ne She ke Brahms 
, RR ee ere eee Debussy 
- 2 ie Pee rte Albeniz 
Three ‘Fugitive Visions’............. Prokofie ft 
er NEE ok, 2 dh atok os i6 cuous- dds see Debussy 


A neat finger fluency, pleasing tone and 
refinement of phrasing characterized Miss 
Elfenbein’s playing of her debut program 
at Town Hall. The Scarlatti sonatas were 
kept within an appropriate framework and 
the lightness of touch and digital flexibility 
here displayed proved to be advantageous 
assets later, likewise, in such numbers as 
Schumann’s ‘Fabel’ and Debussy’s ‘Pois- 
sons d'or’. 

Both the Bach-Liszt transcription and 
the Beethoven sonata were intelligently 
read and technically well played; both 
would have profited, however, by a wide 
range of dynamics and a more vital sing- 
ing tone. The mood of the Brahms inter- 
mezzo, in turn, was sensitively felt and 
conveyed, while such compositions as the 
same composer’s E Flat Rhapsody demand 
greater tonal splendor than is at the re- 


citalist’s command as yet and a more 
convincing temperamental urge. The au- 
dience was responsively applausive. 

c 


Hedwig Browde Gives Recital in Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall 


Hedwig Browde, mezzo-soprano, gave a 
recital in the Chamber Music Hall of Car- 
negie Hall on the evening of Jan. 18. Her 
program began with Lully’s ‘Bois Epais’ 
and included songs by Haydn and Bee- 
thoven as well as the entire ‘Zigeunerlieder’ 
of Brahms and nine songs of the Pyrenees 
arranged by Sturgie and Blake, the latter 
group somewhat tenuous in character. 
There was also a group by contemporary 
composers in English. Eleanor Mangum 
was at the piano. The audience, which 
filled the small hall, was highly approving 
of the artist’s work. N. 


Yves Tinayre Sings in Town Hall 
Endowment Series 


Recital of Vocal Music. 
Assisting artists: Harrison Potter, organ- 
ist and pianist; Frederick Dvonch and 
Bernard Kundell, violinists; Bernard 
Greenhouse, ’cellist. Town Hall, Jan. 24, 
evening : 


Yves Tinayre. 


‘Organum Duplum’ (1160)............ Leoninus 
‘Complainte de l’Agniaus Douz’ 
Perotin(?) 1236 
‘Alma Redemptoris Mater’............. Du Fay 
*‘Motetto per il Sancte Spirito’ 
Giovanni-Paolo Colonna 
*‘Passionlied’......... Johann Wolfgang Franck 
*‘Motetus in Ascencione Domini’ 
Thomas Eisenhiit 
‘Gentils Galants de France’ 
Harmonized by Tiersot 
RS ae Harmonized by Tiersot 
Noé! (Seventeenth Century) 
Harmonized by Cellier 
Romanesca (Sixteenth Century) 
Harmonized by Weckerlin 
Tambourin (Eighteenth Century) 
Harmonized by Tiersot 


ET Seen nudieds pecabhaee eteaaa Chausson 
FE We MIN Haws coumhedpoxteaseees ons Debussy 
IE wis och cabewkeadaca cde de Bréville 
el SE dbs.d00 be btg ce bieneevessruetaees Ravel 
PE MMS bhSs 6a be dhbenxten Campra (1660-1744) 


Mr. Tinayre, who is a musicologist of 
standing both in France and, now, in 
America, made a debut in the same audi- 
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Orchestra Plays an All-Sibelius 
Program with Olin Downes 
as Commentator 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb, 5.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra’s fifteenth pair of 
Friday and Saturday concerts, on Jan. 
19 and 20, Eugene Ormandy conducting, 
brought Iso Briselli, violinist, as soloist 
in the following program: 


Prelude to Act III, “‘Tannhauser’ (Original 


ED 6. dace tens ctenn dbs vheen wlke Wagner 
Concerto in A Minor, for Violin and Or- 
Fe ae ee et oe Dvorak 
Iso Briselli 

2, ao 2” eee Respighi 
Scherzo for Strings ‘The Heavenly Children 

OE Sy swale cede’ sh Gab ie ds de McCollin 
TE Vee a tbdancatsest kas sedesbensts vee Ravel 
The ‘Tannhauser’ music was beauti- 


fully set forth by conductor and orches- 
tra. This original version, so far as is 
known, had its first local performances 
at these concerts. 

Appearing on the orchestra’s pro- 
grams for the first times since 1932, 
Dvorak’s concerto proved an agreeable 
item. Mr. Briselli brought facile and 
expert technique and pleasing tone pro- 
duction to his exposition of the solo 
part, playing with benefit of a splendid 
accompaniment. 

The Respighi and Ravel compositions 
were appropriate vehicles for Dr. Or- 
mandy’s interpretative powers, and the 
orchestra’s responsiveness and tonal po- 
tentialities were manifested with bril- 
liant effectiveness. 

By the Philadelphia composer Fran- 
ces McCollin, the Scherzo for Strings 
furnished enjoyable substance and writ- 
ing, was excellently served in the per- 
formance, and had a cordial reception. 

With Eugene Ormandy conducting 





Iso Briselli 


and Olin Downes as commentator, the 
orchestra gave an all-Sibelius program 
on Jan. 26 and 27. The works played 
were: 

‘Finlandia’ 

Symphony No. 7 

‘En Saga’ 

‘The Oceanides’ 

‘The Homecoming of Lemminkainen’ 

A tribute to one of the world’s great- 
est living composers, the program dem- 
onstrated the high and enduring quali- 
ties of Sibelius’s attainments and the 
vitality and force of his tonal utter- 
ance. The Seventh Symphony, which 
presents new beauties with each hear- 
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BRISELLI IS SOLOIST WITH PHILADELPHIANS 


ing, was the highlight of the occasion. 

Fine readings of the familiar ‘Fin- 
landia’ and the less-frequently-played 
‘En Saga’ contributed to the success of 
the program. ‘The Oceanides’, credited 
with initial local performances, disclosed 
its particular elements of interest, espe- 
cially in the orchestral texture. 

One of those imaginative and re- 
markable tone poems inspired by the 
‘Kalevala’, ‘The Homecoming of Lem- 
minkainen’, was also distinctively inter- 
preted, exerting its own special appeal. 

Mr. Downes discussed phases of the 
composer’s personality and career with 
special reference to the music played. 

WILLIAM E. SMITH 


KINDLER CONDUCTS 
VILLA LOBOS WORK 


National Symphony with Guio- 
mar Novaes as Piano Soloist 
Plays ‘Momo Precoce’ 

Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 5.—The 
Washington premiere of Villa Lobos’s 
‘Momo Precoce’ marked the National 
Symphony concert of Jan. 17 in Consti- 
tution Hall. Guiomar Novaes, the Bra- 
zilian composer’s distinguished country- 
man, was the piano soloist. 

The composition, translated ‘Youth- 
ful Momus’, was brilliantly revealed by 
Hans Kindler, conductor, and the solo- 
ist. It was originally a solo piano suite 
built on the ‘Carnival of Children’, a 
popular festival in Brazil. Mme. 
Novaes was also soloist in Mozart’s 
Concerto in E Flat Major, and Dr. 
Kindler conducted the orchestra in a 
Handel Suite and Stravinsky’s ‘Fire 
Bird’ Suite. 
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Continuing the Orchestra’s “Beloved 


Symphonic Masterpiece” series, Dr. 
Kindler on Jan. 21 presented Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s ‘Scheherazade’, Gluck’s 
Overture, ‘Iphigenia in Aulis’, the 
Third Brandenburg Concerto of Bach, 


and the Waltz of the Flowers from 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Nutcracker’ Suite. 
Jay Watz 





KINDLER IN WEST CHESTER 


Pennsylvania State Teachers College 
Hears National Symphony 


PHILADELPIA, Feb. 5.—Music lovers 
of the Philadelphia area had a chance to 
hear the National Symphony on Jan. 30 
when the Washington organization 
played under Hans Kindler in the audi- 
torium of Pennsylvania State Teachers 
College at West Chester with Rosalyn 
Tureck, pianist, as soloist. A large 
audience greeted Kindler and his asso- 
ciates heartily and accorded Miss 
Tureck an enthusiastic tribute for her 
exposition of the solo part in Bee- 
thoven’s ‘Emperor’ concerto. 

Weber’s ‘Oberon’ Overture and the 
concerto constituted the first part of 
the program, the latter half being de- 
voted to Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony. 

W. E. S. 





Grace Adams East to Tour New 
Zealand 

SAN Francisco, Feb. 5.—Grace 
Adams East, trumpet player, sailed from 
San Francisco on Jan. 30 to complete 
her series in New Zealand. Miss East 
will stop off on her return trip and give 
concerts in Santiago, Chili; Lima, Peru; 
and Bogota, Columbia. Next winter she 
will appear with major orchestras in 
this country. 














of singers can. 


DETROIT EVENING TIMES 


more—and plenty of it. 


music they offer. 
as this chorus did. 


Masonic Auditorium Saturday night. 


WINNIPEG FREE PRESS —/. S. Oct. 25th, 1939 


KVA JESSYE CHOIR 


EVA JESSYE, DIRECTOR 


The concert of the Detroit Symphony took on all the spontaneous enthusiasm of a revival 
meeting with the appearance of that splendid Negro Chorus, the Eva Jessye Singers who rocked 
The audience reached a new extreme of informality 
applauding in unison to let the choir know in no unmistaken terms that what they wanted was 


Theirs is a fascinating form of song interpretation, as distinctive and as natural as the 
For only a Negro voice can sing spirituals and make them as meaningful 


MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL —J/o0/in Storjohan Egilsrud 
It was a far cry from the old fashioned minstrel show to the highly artistic singing of the 

Eva Jessye Negro Choir which sang at the fifth concert of the University Artists Course last night. The concert was an ex- 

ample of how great folk music can be when performed by musicians who are great enough artists to recognize the deep 

racial heredity expressed in the songs. 


* 


If there was any secret fear that 





SCORES OUTSTANDING SUCCESS WITH DETROIT — MINNEAPOLIS 
—ROCHESTER—DULUTH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS 


DETROIT FREE PRESS —Jec. 4th, 1939 


Eva Jessye and her choir of incomparable singers presented a long list of native American songs sung as only that group 
The singers, every one quite evidently a finished musician in his or her own right not only delivered a 
flood of melody, but put action into their interpretations. 

It was a program of a type that should by all means be heard at least once a year by 
an orchestra which prides itself on Americanism. 

It was entertainment, and as such was a grand show. 
the concert was thought too close to the old time variety form of entertainment, that fear must 
have surely been dispelled at the intermission after an audience which again filled the 
auditorium to capacity had pounded its palms sore. 


The big delight in the concert was due to the inborn musicalness in continual evidence; the singers have the gift of very 
free ensemble and of compelling rhythmic motion and timing. The solo work was beautiful for its sincerity, the atmosphere the 
singer set and the outstanding vocal quality. 
left a remarkable impression. 


The chorus always rose to these highly artistic moments so the whole choir 
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(Continued from page 256) 
torium in November, creating a profound 
impression by his erudition and by his 
interpretative methods. He was therefore 
selected to replace Myra Hess who can- 
celled her concert on this series. Once 
more, not only by the remoteness of the 
music offered but by the style of presen- 
tation, Mr. Tinayre won respectful atten- 
tion of his audience. Some of the very 
early music, it is true, is more interesting 
from an archeological than an aesthetic 
point of view, but opportunity to hear it 
comes so seldom that one should be grate- 
ful. It is true also that some of the folk 
music was more to the taste of the audience 
which won a repeat of ‘Avril’ and received 
the “patter” Tambourin, which Mr. Tin- 
ayre sang at an unbelievably swift pace, 
with enthusiasm. All the assisting artists 
were admirable in their contributions to 
the prograni. 


Robert Kitain Returns in Recital 
Robert Kitain, violinist. Arpad Sandor, 


accompanist. Town Hall, Jan. 27, eve- 
ning : 

NR PUNNG . cogvcusccecsvecaten Stravinsk 

SORE CDOTOR, 60g onc ccccsvcecuccce east 
CS ol en 5 pcb adeue toed sukds eb Os Bach 
Chants d’Espagne: ‘Montanesa’, ‘Tonada 


Murciana’, ‘Saeta’, ‘Granadina’ 
Nin-Kochanski 


EE HR BMD yd asics sdeveesncchsgeees Debussy 
+ | RARE GENE CPR Sea ei See Milhaud 
NS EE SE ets: Liszt 


A substantially proportioned audience 
was on hand to hear this recital, which 
was the third that Mr. Kitain has given 
in New York since his debut last season. 
The program had been selected with an 
admirable sense of balance. Just as one 
makes up one’s mind that there is nothing 
to do about violinists’ programs but to 
grin and bear them, along comes some one 
like Mr. Kitain to prove that a violin re- 
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and Pons Return—Golden Hill Chorus Heard 











Robert Kitain Lily Pons 

cital can be given without beginning with 
‘La Folia’ and ending with the Mendel- 
ssohn Concerto. 

The Pergolesi suite in Stravinsky's tart 
and skillful version is unfamiliar, and in 
Mozart’s ‘Adelaide’ Concerto Mr. Kitain 
played cadenzas composed by Hindemith. 
The four Spanish songs set off the second 
half of the program in brilliant and color- 
ful style. Mr. Kitain was heartily wel- 
comed by the audience. 


Golden Hill Chorus Sings Novelties 
by American Composers 


The Golden Hill Chorus, conducted by 
Channing Lefebvre, opened its annual Win- 
ter concert at Carnegie Hall on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 19 with the rarely heard set 
of three songs for women’s voices (Op. 
17), with accompaniment of two horns 
and a harp, by Brahms; ‘Greetings’, 
‘When e’er the sounding harp is heard’ 
and ‘The Death of Trenar’. 

Subsequent features of outstanding in- 
terest were A. Walter Kramer’s beauti- 
fully conceived and written ‘Swans’ and 
the unusually devised ‘Song without 











































YELLA PESSL 


Harpsichordist and Bach Interpreter 
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Words’, for chorus and small orchestra, 
an individual work of colorful vocal son- 
orities ; and Gena Branscombe’s effectively 
moodful ‘Sun, and the Warm Brown 
Earth’. The composers of these works 
were required to bow in acknowledgment 
of the applause evoked. ...Other distinc- 
tive American works Were Richard Dono- 
van’s ‘Chanson of the Bells of Osenéy’ 
and David Stanley Smith’s ‘A Caravan 
from China’. Stanford’s ‘The Bluebird’ 
and Elgar’s ‘The Snow’ made their cus- 
tomary impression, and Sibelius’s ‘Onward, 
Ye Peoples’, taken at too slow a tempo 
for its most inspiring effect, brought the 
concert to a close. On the program also 
were a group of folksongs, including Mr. 
Kramer’s arrangement of the Swedish 
‘When I was seventeen’, and songs by 
Rameau, Bizet and Bachelet. 


The Commuters’s Male Quartet, appear- 
ing in place of an assisting soloist, in- 
jected the atmosphere of a broadcasting 
studio into the proceedings. Grace Roberts 
was again the piano accompanist for the 
club and in some numbers a small orches- 
tra assisted. 


Lily Pons Sings in Carnegie Hall 


Lily Pons, soprano, Frank La Forge, 
composer-pianist, at the piano. Assisting 
artists, Henry Bové, flute; the Renaissance 
Quartet, Rudolph Bochko. pardessus de 
viole ; Jacques Malkin, viole d’amour ; Dan 
Farnsworth, viole de gambe; Benjamin 
Feinbloom, basse de viole; Mr. La Forge, 


harpsichord. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 27, 
evening : 
Air from ‘The Quarrel Between Phoebus 
MON) DOO ted < dws va obikcs G4 dwassedaeesanis Bach 
~ SRUGIOOOE a vdnkhxdnsoucee0nc’ ts Paradies 
‘La Fauvette avec ses Petits’ from ‘Zemire 
do devVevncdbcaeninekecreesete Gretry 
‘Alma Mia’ from ‘Floridante’; ‘Lusinghe 
piu Care’ from ‘Alessandro’.......... Handel 
Air of Blonde from ‘Die Entfiihrung aus 
i kon sco dnemen ss Meabinssscoemee 


SE is inn th chin neneal Bishop-La Forge 
With Flute Obbligato 


‘Il Pleure dans mon Coeur’; ‘Mandoline’; 


"Gream’s SPRMRGCRON 6 ics ceccctoece Debussy 
yf Re ree eee Fauré 
‘Villanelle des Petits Canards’........ Chabrier 
‘The Nightingale’ ........... Alabieff-La Forge 
‘Poupée Valsante’..........:. Poldini-La Forge 
‘Mad Scene’ from ‘Hamlet’........... Thomas 


With Flute Obbligato 

Few people at the present day can pack 
Carnegie Hall to the doors and have several 
hundred auditors on the stage as well, but 
Miss Pons did this and, furthermore, 
aroused them to a high state of enthu- 
siasm both by her charm and her ex- 
cellent singing. The first two groups, 


EOvennnengnnnnenonenenseceaneanceenenensecencnnneanncenngecnasnrcnnenscensasensinaneeneeeny 


peneanaenens vane cn ueenan sane 


that is, through the Mozart excerpt, were 
sung with harpsichord and string accom- 
paniment, adding much to their effectiveness 
by giving the music the character of its 
own period. Paradies’s little song was 
particularly well done and the ‘Entfithrung’ 
bit, sung in French, made one wish to 
hear Miss Pons do the entire role if the 
Metropolitan could only find a Constanze 
for the opera. If the Debussy items were 
less effective, it was not Miss Pons’s fault. 
The first could scarcely be considered the 
cry of anguish from the Brussels prison in 
which Verlaine gave the world one of its 
greatest poems. The setting of ‘Green’ 
too, is less effective than that by Reynoldo 
Hahn, but in both ‘Mandoline’ and ‘Fan- 
toches’ the singer came nearer to the core 
of things. The Fauré work was exquisitely 
sung and the song about the little ducks 
given with delicacy and whimsy. Miss 
Pons sang Mr. La Forge’s arrangement 
of the well-known pieces delightfully and 
did all that can be done with the un- 
interesting ‘Hamlet’ excerpt. Mr. La Forge 
was equally deft at the harpsichord and 
the piano and his beautiful accompaniments, 
played without notes, throughout, added 
much to the concert. 
H. 


Lotte Lehmann’s Second Recital 


soprano. Paul Ulan- 
Town Hall, Jan. 28, 


Lotte Lehmann, 
owsky, accompanist. 
aiternoon : 


Provenzalisches_ Lied, Brautlied I and II, 
Alte Laute, Fruehlingsnacht...... Schumann 


Der Wegweiser; Fruehlingstraum; Mut; 
Das Wirtshaus; Die Post.......... Schubert 
Feinsliebchen ; Da unten im Tale; 
Schwesterlein; Mein Maedel hat einen 
Fee ere re Brahms 
Im Spaetboot; Ruhe meine Seele; Kling 
Strauss 


Mme. Lehmann was in particularly good 
voice for her second recital of the season 
in Town Hall and sang with heightened 
regard for the lyric line of the Lieder she 
presented. Her smooth mezza voce was 
of the highest expressiveness in such songs 
as the two Brautlieder of Schumann and 
Strauss’s ‘Morgen’, one of her several 
extras. In every case but one, the en- 
cores” were drawn from the same com- 
posers as the groups to which they were 
appended. The exception was the “Wiegen- 
lied” that for so long has been mistakenly 
credited to Mozart (and so announced by 
the recitalist). This has been established 
as a song by Bernhard Flies and will be 
found listed among the “spurious” works 

(Continued on page 259) 
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Concerts in New York, Feb. 11-Feb. 25 


Town Hall Events 


Feb. il, afternoon: John Charles 


baritone. 

11, afternoon (5:30 p.m.): New Friends 
of Music, Kolisch Quartet and 
William Primrose, violist 

11, evening: Marion Lorraine, soprano. 

12, afternoon: Clara Rabinovitci., pianist 

12, evening: Maurice Wilk, violinist. 
13, evening: Hipolito Lazaro, dramatic 
tenor. 

“* 14, afternoon (5:30 p.m.): Harriet D. 

Johnson, The Art Song. 
14, evening: Carroll Glenn, violinist. 
16. evening: Drozdoff Piano Trio. 

, afternoon: Isaac Stern, violinist. 

18, afternoon: Primrose String Quartet. 

18, afternoon: (5:30 p.m.): New Friends 
of Music, Gordon Quartet and 
Augustin Duques, clarinetist. 

18, evening: American Ballad Singers, 
Elie Siegmeister, director; Ralph 
Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist; Janos 
Scholz, ‘cellist. 

19, afternoon: Young People’s Concert of 

York Philharmonic-Sym- 


Rae 


Thomas, 


NS 


19, evening. Ethel Bartlett and 
Robertson, duo-pianists. 

evening: Clyde Keutzer, tenor. 

afternoon (5.30 p.m.): Harriet D 
Johnson. The Expansion of Opera 
in the 19th Century. 

21, evening: Ellen Ballon, pianist. 
22, afternoon: Lilian Knowles, contralto 

“ 22, evening: Kerstin Thorborg, contralto 
23, evening: Dorothy Minty, violinist. 
24, afternoon: Webster Aitken, pianist. 

* 24, evening: Egon Petri, pianist. 


Feb. 25, afternoon: John Charles Thomas, 
baritone. 

“ 25, afternoon: (5:30 p.m.): New Friends 

of Music, Gordon Quartet, Leonard 

Shure and Josef Wagner, pianists; 


Leon Barzin, violist. 


Carnegie Hall Events 

afternoon: New York Philharmonic 
Symphony. 

2, evening’ Sol Kaplan, pianist. 

13, evening: Philadelphia Orchestra, 

14, evening: Oratorio Society. 


Feb. 11, 


15, evening: New York Philharmonic 
Symphony. 

16, afternoon: New York Philharmonic 
Symphony. 


, evening: Boston Symphony. 

17, afternoon: Boston Symphony. 

18, afternoon: New York Philharmonic 
Symphony. 

18, evening: Tito Schipa, tenor. 

19, evening: National Orchestral Asso 


ciation, 
* 20, evening: Ted Shawn and His Male 
Dancers. 
21, evening: Ted Shawn and His Male 
Dancers. 
, 22, evening: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. 
** 23, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. 
‘ 23, evening: Ted Shawn and His Male 
Dancers. 
24, afternoon: National Orchestral Asso- 
ciation. 


“24, evening: John Marcello, bass. 
** 25, afternoon: New York Philharmonic 
Symphony. 
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What mattered 
Mme. Lehmann 


in the Koechel catalogue. 
at this recital was that 
sang it delightfully. 
Among the most satisfying of her in- 
terpretations were those of ‘Der Weg- 
weiser’ and ‘Das Wirtshaus’, two of the 
most profound of Schubert's songs. 
Brahms’s ‘Da unten im Tale’ was another 
example of Mme. Lehmann’s skill in pene- 
trating to the heart of text and music. 
In the Strauss group the seldom-heard 
‘Im Spatboot’ and ‘Ruhe meine Seele’ 
were caressingly sung. The soprano’s best 
effects were in quiet singing. Only oc- 
casionally was there loss of tonal quality 
in agitated passages or in notes high in 
the compass. Mr. Ulanowsky’s accom- 
paniments were admirable ones. T 
Jules Bledsoe Sings in Town Hall 


Jules Bledsoe, baritone. Sanford Schlus- 
sel, accompanist. The Town Hall, Jan. 28, 


evening : 
e. 8 6 OES eae Bononciai 
» So ae Rr pere reer ee Beethoven 
‘Non piu Andrai’ from ‘The Marriage of 
NET * AEs chon cau couuerwese basins te Mozart 
‘Ah non Avea!’ from ‘Maria di Rudenz’ 
Donizetti 
IESE Aas ae ee Pe ee Fontenailles 
NS. chs vnc b'u'eecgndandee te D’Indy 
I Moda ncccncnticredeatesinsete Debussy 
es an is oc an acbees teWGad Duparc 
‘Chevauchée Cosaque’ .............. Fourdrain 
‘War Song of Tyrtaeus’................Sibelius 
, | ~ -aa a rrr Dvorak 
i) ae Bledsoe 
‘The Kaddish of my Ancestry’...Cherniavsky 
I ER. nas occ ons i vecadéeeseeaees Wolf 
Tree Schubert 
“ey RE DEMME ic ccadeeveus caetee Schumann 
ae: NN vis.c he 0 a dbase 5h66uh opens Schubert 


Negro Spirituals: 
‘O, Mary, Where Is Yo’ Baby?’, arr. by 
R. E. Kennedy; ‘What a Tryin’ Time’, 
arr. by H. Gaul; ‘Dere’s a Man Goin’ 
Roun’, arr. by C. C. White; ‘Go Down, 
Moses!’, arr. by Jules Bledsoe 
Mr. Bledsoe has long been known as 
the possessor of one of the finest voices of 
the Negro race. Who does not remember 
his sonorous ‘Ol’ Man Ribber’ in ‘Show 
Boat’ as well as a beautiful song recital 
in the Town Hall in the middle ’twenties ? 
A sojourn in France since then has altered 
his style considerably and whether this is 
for the better, or not, is a matter of taste. 
The voice itself has been lifted in tessitura 
with the result that the scale is not in- 
variably even and certain notes at the ex- 
tremes of the scale were produced with 
evident effort. Interpretatively speaking, 
it was in songs with a direct appeal that 
the singer’s work was most effective. 
D'Indy’s ‘Lied Maritime’ was especially 
well given and the Dvorak ‘Biblical Song’ 
was also excellent. The Spirituals were 
sung with the authentic atmosphere. 


New Friends Offer Miscellaneous 
Program 


The New Friends of Music offered a 
miscellaneous program of music by Mozart 
and Brahms at its eleventh concert given 
on the afternoon of Jan. 28, with the Gril- 
ler String Quartet, Mischa Levitzki, and 
Elisabeth Schumann participating. The 
afternoon began with a performance of 
Mozart’s Trio in G (K. 564) by Sidney 
Griller, violin; Colin Hampton, ‘cellist, and 
Mr. Levitzki, pianist. They played the 
work with affection and _ considerable 
charm, though it was obvious that more 
extended rehearsal together would have 
increased the smoothness and finish of their 
performance. Mme, Schumann sang. six 
Mozart Lieder with consummate artistry, 
accompanied to perfection by Leo Rosenek. 
She had chosen admirably contrasting 
works: ‘Das Traumbild’; ‘Oiseaux, si tous 
les ans’; ‘Ridente la calma’; ‘Warnung’; 
‘Das Veilchen’; and ‘Ein deutsches Kriegs- 
lied’. 

One of the most felicitous things that 
the New Friends have done is to bring 
Mme. Schumann to sing in this series, for 
the purity of her style, her fastidious taste 
and the exquisite finish of her singing 


shine in the intimate atmosphere of cham- 
ber music recitals, 


The beautiful turns of 
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Maurice Eisenberg 


Jules Bledsoe 


phrase in ‘Das Traumbild’ the delicious 
lightness of the ‘Warnung’ and the lovely 
tone quality with which she sang ‘Das 
Veilchen’ reminded one how few singers 
there are who have anything which might 
even by a stretch of the imagination be 
called a Mozart style. The audience was 
not slow to appreciate these performances. 
Was the irony of including the gay and 
perky little ‘Kriegslied’ unconscious? At 
any rate, it was heartening to know that 
generations after the present hideous con- 
flict is a thing of the past, Mozart’s songs 
will still be heard and loved the world 
over. Brahms’s towering F Minor Quin- 
tet, Op. 34, played by the Griller Quartet 
and Mr. Levitzki brought the concert to a 
close, 3. 


Maurice Eisenberg Plays at Town Hall 


Maurice Eisenberg, ’cellist. Harry Kauf- 


man, at the piano. Town Hall, Jan 26, 
evening : 
Sonata in D Major, Op. 102, No. 2, for 


Sy Me POEON 6... cade ds havakdess Beethoven 


Suite, No. 6, in D Major, for ‘cello 
SRUUER kc te ccadbees 6 vvuiar Venkat (emnkien Bach 
‘Stuecke im Volkston’, Op. 102.....Schumann 


‘Aprés un réve’; ‘Papillon’. 
Intermezzo 
Minuet 


De er Zz, 


..Gabriel Faure 

.. Granados 
Haydn 
Senallié 


Mr. Eisenberg, who spent his childhood 
in this country but has made his career 
mainly in Europe, where he studied with 
Pablo Casals and later became one of the 
privcipal instructors at the Ecole Normale 
de Musique in Paris, offered a program 
decidedly apart from the beaten path at 
this, his second recital here since his re- 
turn to America over a year ago. 

A scholarly sense of style, keen struc- 
tural consciousness and polished refinement 
of phrasing stamped Mr. Eisenberg’s work 
in both the Beethoven sonata and the Bach 
suite, but it was in the second half of the 
program that his playing afforded the 
greatest pleasure. In fact, the two bour- 
rées from Bach’s ’Cello Suite in C, No. 3, 
which he added after the programmed suite. 
were informed with a vitality not previously 
in evidence, and from then on an entirely 
different musical personality was revealed. 
The almost austerely restrained approach 
to the classics and the warmer and more 
spontaneous response to the romantic school 
were startlingly differentiated, not only as 
regards the emotional release but also as 
it affected the quality of tone produced. 
The singing slow movement of Schumann's 
rarely heard ‘Stiicke im Volkston’ had a 
special tonal richness as well as potent 
expressiveness, while the third movement. 
too, marked ‘Nicht schnell’, was outstand- 
ingly effective in its expansive breadth and 
feeling. 

The recitalist’s highly developed tech- 
nical equipment was at all times reassur- 
ing and in the final group the Fauré 
‘Papilion’, with its rapid passage work 
and lyric episodes, afforded special oppor- 
tunity for the display of his finesse of style, 
while ‘Aprés un réve’ was marked by ap- 
pealing sensuousness of singing tone. Mr. 
Kaufman, whose interpretation of the 
Beethoven sonata was too much at variance 
with that of Mr. Eisenberg to effect a 
satisfying ensemble, subsequently plaved 
his customarily sympathetic and discreet 
accompaniments. 


Zimbalist Offers Novel Program 


Efrem Zimbalist, violinist. Vladimir So- 


koloff, at the piano. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 
30, evening : 
Suite in A Minor Sinding 
Sonata in A (for violin alone) , Reger 
Sonata in G Minor ..Zimbalist 


Concerto Gregoriano : Respighi 

‘Dance of the Reed Flutes’; ‘Arab Dance’; 

‘Chinese Dance’ ..«» Tehaikovsky-Share 

A Fantasy on Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Coq 

d’Or’ - Pode <ahawetts Zimbalist 

Mr. Zimbalist had chosen an _ excep- 
tionally interesting program for this re 
cital and he was represented on it twice 
as a composer. Not only did the concert 
gain thereby in freshness, but some very 
good music was heard, which seldom is 
given in our concert halls, Mr. Zim- 
balist played with the impeccable taste 
and poise which have come to be asso- 
cited with him. 

Sinding’s music is always disarmingly 
open and clear-cut if not too profound or 
original, and Reger’s A Major Sonata, 
if a nut hard to crack for American au- 
diences, contains plenty of meat to re- 
ward their efforts. Respighi’s Concerto 
should become a frequent habitant of vio- 
lin programs and the Tchaikovsky ‘Nut- 
craker’ excerpts are charming in their 
new dress. The Rimsky-Korsakoff music 


lends itself well to the violin. Mr. So- 
koloff accompanied discreetly and well. 
The audience was enthusiastic. 

N. 


New Music Group Gives Second Concert 


The New Music Group gave its second 
concert in the Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall on the evening of Jan, 30. The 
program included twenty-five English, 
Scotch, Irish and Welsh folk songs ar- 
ranged by Beethoven, for solo and concert- 
ed voices with trio accompaniment. Those 
participating in the performance were 


Paula Fire and Emmy Joseph, sopranos ; 


° Singers, Instrumentalists and Ensembles Heard 
o 


Ruth Kisch-Arndt, contralto; John King 
Roosa, Jr., tenor; James Phillips, bass; 
and a trio composed of Theo Ratner, vio- 
lin; Frederick Camelia, ’cello; and Max 
Sinzheimer, piano. Cecil Leeson, saxo- 
phonist, and Josef Wagner, pianist, played 
Edvard Moritz’s Sonata for E Flat Saxo- 
phone and Piano. The concert closed with 
five songs by Mr. Moritz sung by Thelma 
Spear Lewisohn accompanied by the com- 
poser, N. 


Alexander Kelberine at Town Hall 


\lexander Kelberine, pianist. Earl Fox, 
assisting at second piano. Town Hall, Jan. 
27, afternoon: 


Aria in D Minor. ..Anglés (1730-1816) 
Sonata in D Minor, Op. 31, No. 2.. Beethoven 
Chaconne and _ Sicilienne, transcribed by 
eee er ee Bach 
Organ Toccata and Fugue in D 
transcribed by A. Kelberine............ Bach 
Sonetto del Petrarca, No. 104; i 
D Flat (‘un sospiro’); ‘Consolation’, No. 
3; *Bénédiction de Dieu dans la_ soli- 
CUMS” dvwrocceccecevsectucsatasvecersnwans Liszt 
‘Todtentanz’ (‘Dance of Death’), with or- 
chestral part played on second piano. . Liszt 


Mr. Kelberine found abundant scope in 
this program of somewhat unusual design 
for the very considerable technical skill and 
the flair for dramatic effects that he had 
revealed on previous appearances, to which 
he added a more mellow quality of tone and 
a wider range of color than had been at his 
command in the past. Comprehensive 
musicianship was amply shown in his ap- 
proach to the different program numbers, 
although it sometimes bordered the erratic, 
and one could have wished that the shadow 
of the Liszt compositions had not fallen 
upon the works that went before. 

The pianist achieved his finest results in 
the solo part of his program in the com- 
positions of an essentially tranquil and 


(Continued on page 374) 
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MEZZO-SOPRANO 


"She has a many-sidedness of mind that 


"Harriet Eells ranged into fields rarely 
touched in conventional program-build- 
ing. Such a program is a difficult and 
courageous undertaking, for it postulates 
a command on the part of the singer of 
diverse styles." 

Gama Gilbert, N. Y. Times 


SUITE 701 


119 WEST 57TH STREET 


entitles her to spokesmanship. Her tone 
is light but fine, of glacing color and of 
an essential gracefulness of phrase 
which is as much a matter of intelligence 
as it is of vocalism.” 

—Eugene Stinson, Chicago Daily News 
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benefit or the Musicians Emergency 


FESTIVITY HELD FOR MUSICIANS FUND Fund on the evening of Jan. 28. 






Mrs. Allan A. 
Ryan in Fanciful 
Greek Costume 


Photographs by 
Larry Gordon 


Noted Artists Partici- 
pate in ‘Variations 
of 1940’, Under Lead- 
ership of Mrs. Astor 

OTED singers of the opera and 
concert stage, dancers, critics, com- 
posers, and representatives of almost 
every branch of the arts, as well as of 
society, represented at, or in, 


were 


Mrs. William Francis Gibbs 
with a Group of Debu- 
tantes in Mediaeval Mood 










1940’, a series of five 


‘Variations of 
tableaus depicting the history of music, 
which was given in the Grand-Ballroom 


of the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria at the 
fifth annual dinner and soirée for the 








KAUFMAN 


“An Extraordinarily Fine Violinist’’ 
(San Francisco Examiner, April 8, 1939) 


NEW YORK 


Three Great 
Music Centers 
Acclaim 


LOUIS 





Kaufman brought ample technical ability, fine musicianship and 
COMMANDING STYLE to his work. (World Telegram, Mar. 24, 1938) 


SAN FRANCISCO 











Kaufman gave us one of the season's foremost demonstrations of 
musical integrity, sincerity, insight and accomplishment. 
first it was apparent a TOP-NOTCH VIOLINIST had taken the stage. 


LOS ANGELES 


From the 


(Chronicle, April 8, 1939) 









hearers . . . (Examiner, March 21, 








Magnificent tone, fine interpretation, lyric beauty that delighted his | 


3RD TOWN HALL RECITAL, MARCH 20, 1940 


N.B.C. Recital Management, Artists’ Service, Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


1939) 





























Under the leadership of Mrs. Vincent 
Astor, president of the fund and chair- 
man of the annual benefit, the members 
of the cast, both professional and ama- 
teur, represented salient events in the 
history of music from 1940 B.C. to 
1940 A.D. The fantasy was designed 
by Tom Lee. Mrs. John T. Pratt was 
chairman of the reception committee; 
Mrs. Moriz Rosenthal of the program 
committee: Dr. Walter Damrosch, of 
the artists committee ; and Susan Chan- 
ler and Nancy Sloane, co-chairmen of 
the debutante committee. 


Novotna and Stevens Sing Duet 


The Overture to ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ by Mendelssohn appro- 
priately opened the program. Erick 
Hawkins appeared as the Theme 
Dancer to Variations composed by 
Deems Taylor. The First Tableau 
was entitled ‘1940 B.C.—Greek’. In 
it Jarmila Novotna and Risé Stevens 
of the Metropolitan Opera sang a duet 
from Gluck’s ‘Orfeo’. Others partici- 
pating were Mrs. Allan A. Ryan Jr., 
Iolas, John Steinway, Mrs. Aimee 
Lopez, Wendy Iglehart, Mrs. Francis 
Warren Pershing, Donna Marina Tor- 
lonia, Consuelo Villa and Sumner 
Gerard, Jr. ‘ 

The Second Tableau was ‘Mediaeval 
—1440 A.D.’. Colette d’Arville sang 
arias from ‘Jongleur de Notre Dame’ by 
Massenet, and Frank Chapman, Valen- 
tine’s aria from ‘Faust’ by Gounod. 
Madrigal singers were Agnes Davis, 
Benjamin de Loache, Brooks Dunbar, 
Caroline Finni, Marion Ross, Erika 
Zaranova, Sam Adams and Henry 
Baird. Gordon Knox Bell Jr., por- 
trayed a Monk. Other participants 
were Mrs. Cameron Tiffany, Mrs. 
Samuel L. M. Barlow, Mrs. William 
Francis Gibbs, Elizabeth Irion, Frances 
Blagden, Mary Hand Churchill, Marcy 
C. Filley, Colette Gay, Mrs. Randolph 
Guggenheimer, Lucy Jeffcott and Nancy 
Sloane. The chorales were by Mr. 
Taylor and Samuel Barlow, who 
also arranged all the music. 

The Third Tableau, ‘1740 A.D., 
Venetian’, enlisted Mrs. Astor as La 
Dogaressa, Albert Spalding as Tartini, 
Charles Hackett as Marchese Pisani, 
Mrs. Cornelius Dresselhuys as Marchesa 
Pisani, Merce Cunningham as Harle- 
quin, and Fred Destal as Machiavelli. 
Mr. Destal sang the ‘Credo’ from 
Verdi’s ‘Otello’ and Mr. Spalding 
played the Andante from Mozart’s D 
Major Concerto with Werner Bass at 
the piano. 


Serkin Plays Chopin Works 


The Fourth Tableau, ‘Romantic, 
1840 A.D.’, brought to life again the 
figures of George Sand, portrayed by 
Michael Strange, and Chopin, imper- 
sonated by Samuel Barlow. Rudolf 
Serkin was Adolph Gutmann, Ivan 
Ivantzoff, tenor of the Art of Musical 
Russia, was Mario. John Sebastian was 
Francois le Champi and Mrs. Shelvin 
Smith, Lady Blessington. Others in 
the tableau were Mrs. George Atwell 
Jr., Mrs. Howard Dietz, Mrs. Angeir 
Biddle Duke, Patricia Foss, Adele Hay, 
Mrs. Frederick B. Payne, Miss A. 
Hathaway Weekes, Joseph B. Thomas 
and Efrem Zimbalist. Mr. Ivantzoff 
sang ‘La Danza’ by Rossini, and ‘Questa 
o Quella’ from ‘Rigoletto’ by Verdi. 
Mr. Serkin played works by Chopin. 

The Fifth—and final Tableau—‘1940, 
Modern’, proved as satirical as the age. 
On the stage were figures indulging in 
mechanical motions and Tom Adrian 
Cracraft conducted an electronic orches- 
tra. The moderns preferred, in the 


tableau sequence, the music of their own 
era, until the entrance of Theodore 
Steinway as Johann Strauss when Jazz 
and Swing were displaced by a stageful 
of waltzers. Mrs. John C. Wilson was 
Miss 1940, and solo dancers were 
Estelle and Le Roy. Josef Blant con- 
ducted, and others participating in the 
last scene were the Misses Susan Chan- 
ler, Marjorie Chadbourne, Ruth Coffin, 
Margot Finletter, Elizabeth Gibson, 
Mary Steele, Nancy Jones and Mr. and 
Mrs. Pierpont Morgan Hamilton, Mrs. 
John T. Wilson, Lucas Alden, John 
Woods, Wells Eddy and Lawrence 
Miller Jr. 

A reception preceded the dinner. 
Albert Morris Bagby was chairman of 
the reception committee and Mrs. John 
Sloane was chairman of the dinner com- 
mittee. 


Ce ' ' 


HARTFORD SYMPHONY 
HAS CHILD SOLOIST 


Valdine Conde Plays Liszt Con- 
certo—Bostonians Excel in 
Sibelius Symphony 


Hartrorp, Feb. 5.—Valdine Condé 
was guest soloist with the Hartford 
Symphony here on Jan. 23, when the 
ochestra played its penultimate concert 
of the season. Strong pianists wept as 
this ten-year-old player set off the fire- 
works of Liszt’s No. 1, in E Flat, with 
no more effort than a child twirling a 
sparkler on the Fourth of July. When 
the tumult and the shouting died, Val- 
dine had earned the voluble admira- 
tion of the audience, and without doubt 
the mortal dislike of a cityful of chil- 
dren whose parents told them that if 
they would really practice, they could 
play as well as that little Condé girl. 

The orchestra, under Leon Barzin, 
also played the ‘Magic Flute’ Overture 
of Mozart, Sibelius’s ‘Finlandia’ and 
the Brahms First Symphony, doing ad- 
mirably through the general course of 
the evening, especially in the substan- 
tial way they turned off the Symphony. 

An absolutely heroic performance of 
Sibelius was given here on Jan. 8, 
however, when Dr. Serge Koussevitzy 
and the Boston orchestra did the Finn- 
ish composer’s Second Symphony. 

So blazing were the interpretations 
and statement by conductor and orches- 
tra, that they positively brought the 
house up standing. The program also 
included an elegant playing of Handel’s 
No. 12 Concerto Grosso, and Proko- 
fieff’s ‘Peter and The Wolf’, which a 
finicky audience thought too simple, 
just as they had thought the Boston’s 
listing of William Schuman’s ‘American 
Festival Overture’ too cubistic earlier 
in the season. T. H. PARKER 





Piatigorsky to Introduce Prokofieff 
Concerto with Boston Symphony 


The ’Cello Concerto in E Minor, Op. 
58, by Prokofieff will be introduced by 
Gregor Piatigorsky to this country 
when he appears as soloist with the Bos- 
ton Symphony on March 21 and 23. 
This will be the seventh season in the 
eleven years Piatigorsky has toured the 
United States that he has played under 
Serge Koussevitzky. Piatigorsky’s Bos- 
ton record is, however, topped in Chi- 
cago, where the ’cellist’s engagement 
with the Chicago Symphony next April 
4 and 5 will mark his twentieth appear- 
ance in nine seasons with the orches- 
tra. 
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Musical America’s Educational Department 





A GLIMPSE OF A MODERN GRADUATE MUSIC SEMINAR 


Visit to Paul Henry Lang’s 
Columbia University Class 
RevealsHowScholarsW ork 


By Ropert SABIN 


OR those who think that the study of musical 

history and its special problems is a wearisome, 

dry-as-dust process, a visit to Paul Henry Lang’s 
seminar in the Music Department of Columbia Uni- 
versity would be an enlightening experience. They 
would find a group of about forty young men and 
women who are obviously having a very good time 
in their excursions into the musical past, though 
one should not, perhaps, use so flippant a phrase to 
describe the valuable research which these people 
are doing. Nor would the theoretical objectors find 
a drowsy atmosphere, in which a bearded and for- 
midable professor droned out the musical laws of 
the Medes and Persians to be carefully copied out in 
notebooks and forgotten. For Dr. Lang is not only 
young and energetic in appearance, but he finds the 
music of all ages genuinely interesting and exciting, 
and communicates those feelings to his students. Not 
so long ago, in many European and American uni- 
versities, music was treated with such dogmatic 
rigidity and bridled with so many preconceived aca- 
demic ideas that it became a very dead subject. 

It is very much alive in Dr. Lang’s seminar, how- 
ever, and a subject for heated debate and original 
investigation. Though the main objective of Dr. 
Lang and his students is style analysis, their dis- 
cussions cover the most divergent periods and figures 
in music from Perotinus to Prokofieff, either of 
whom might very well be the object of some special 
comment in the course of a meeting. For the mem- 
bers of this group enjoy complete freedom from nar- 
row academic restrictions in their approach to music, 
and it is amazing to observe how much valuable 
information comes up quite casually in threshing some 
problem. Utilizing the resources created by Euro- 
pean musicologists, Dr. Lang and his students go 
about their task with a typically American informality 
and good-fellowship. He does not hesitate to criti- 
cize their information, or lack of it, and they feel 
perfectly free about challenging him when they dis- 
agree with him. The group is rapidly accumulating 
a valuable colection of papers (in reality disserta- 
tions) which have thus far included such topics as 
the development of the Germian Passion before Bach: 
French opera at the end of the Eighteenth Century: 


| Rel 


A Burst of Laughter Proves That Even Musicologists Have a Sense of Humor in Their Work 





Music at the Court of the Dukes of Burgundy; and 
Brahms as a Musical Scholar. These are only a 
few titles from a list which covers a very wide field 
of interest. 

There is no hint of pedantic abstractions in this 
seminar. Two pianos and a phonograph are at hand 
to illustrate the music which is being discussed, and 
very frequently Dr. Lang sends to the library for 
a score to be played as an example of some particular 
point. A table heaped with scores and well-stocked 
shelves of records bear witness to the energy and 
range of interest of the seminar. 


Modern Attitude of Group 


A remark made by Dr. Lang at a meeting visited 
by the writer of this article sums up the modern 
attitude of the group. Form, he explained, is not an 
abstract conception, but the result of what a com- 
poser puts into his music, of content. How different 
this sounds from the Paragraph A, Section 1, of 
most text-books; and how much more logical and 
convincing! During the course of a_ three-hour 
session, the group heard part of a Handel Concerto 
Grosso, a Bach fugue, and excerpts from a Mozart 
mass and quartets by Haydn and Moz art, in illustra- 
tion of the discussion, which was devoted mainly to 
the growth of symphonic style. Dr. Lang offered 
his listeners a movement from a Handel Concerto 
as an example of symphonic writing in instrumental 
polyphonic style. He pointed out that this music, in 
which Handel created a sharp, pregnant theme and 
continued it throughout the movement, never losing 
sight of it, was something new to the typical baroque 
style. No amount of theorizing could have made his 
point so clear as the experience of listening to this 
music with his words in mind. 

Dr. Lang is a little hard on the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, but then, that remote and comfortable era cer- 
tainly did heap many musicological sins on its head. 
In those days, it was the fashion to set up a system 
and then to hale every composer into court and try 
him according to its laws. The theorist put on the 
black cap and pronounced sentence as to whether the 
musician had succeeded in writing a sonata or sym 
phony or not. And there was no appeal. Did it not 
stand in black and white in the text-books? But 
today we have learned to revise our terminology in- 
stead of abusing the composers, as Dr. Lang ex- 
plained. We try to find what the great artist had 
in mind, not to tell him that he was wrong. And 
furthermore we take the music of the past for what 
it was and is, not what we might like it to be. As 
Dr. Lang pointed out, many musicians of the Nine- 
teenth Century misconceived the music of Haydn and 
Mozart because they were always looking for juicy 
harmonies instead of approaching the music in the 
spirit in which it was written. 

It was also refreshing to hear him speak of Mozart 





Dr. Lang Takes the Lead in Discussion as He Explains Some Historical Point to His Students 


as always first the composér of opera. Things happen 
without preparation even in Mozart’s instrumental 
music, just as they happen in opera, or in life, Dr 
Lang explained. He played a recording of the last 
movement of the first of the series of quartets dedi 
cated by Mozart to Haydn, and showed how the 
composer suddenly breaks off the development with 
out a note of warning and takes up a lilting tune 
which might be sung by Figaro. Mozart felt not 
the slightest of qualms at putting a block of homo- 
phonic music into a polyphonic work. And this is 
only one example of dozens which might be offered 
from the works of the classical masters to show that 
they did not compose in agreement with the text 
books, even of their own day. One of the faculty 
members at Columbia has even gone so far as to 
propose the composition of a “Sonata Académique”, 
as a perfect example of sonata form, since he has 
never been able to find one. 

Haydn, as Mr. Lang pointed out, had to reconcile 
the courtly entertainment music of his day with an 
entirely different type. Under the stimulus of this 
need, he produced a new type of ensemble polyphony, 
which was quite different from that of the older 
masters, more melodic, and more flexible rhythm- 
ically. But since he was a great composer he in- 
vented what he needed without strangling himself 
with academic rules and regulations. He used as 
much part writing as was necessary but never at the 
expense of balance and lucidity. And he introduced 
continuous imitation but only where it was comfort 
able. When Mozart began to develop, he, also, 
faced the same problem of reconciling the court music 
of his time with the polyphonic type. He also felt 
the need of going deeper and realized that to do this 
he must master a new style. 

Incidentally, Dr. Lang exploded once again the 
Hadow legend of MHaydn’s Croatian ancestors. 
Haydn’s family came from old Lutheran stock, and 
the story of their Croatian origin, suggested in all 
probability by certain influences in his music, is 
another of those traditions which, once launched, go 
on for generations unchallenged by lazy-minded 
historiographers. Even to-day, popular writers on 
music succumb to the temptation of making compos- 
ers shake their fists at heaven on their deathbeds or 
make brilliant remarks about each other with blithe 
indifference to historical veracity. 

Here is a group of young scholars who are doing 
hard and valuable work, and yet going at it in such 
a way that they can enjoy it. The days when 
musicologists were hampered by lack of sources are 
over, for the ever-growing collection of the Library 
of Congress in Washington and the use of microfilm 
have put large stores of manuscript and other material 
at their disposal. But quite apart from the specific 
problems which occupy them, they are building a solid 
knowledge of music, based both upon affection and 
upon information. 






Photos by Larry Gordon, Staff Photographer 
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OME months ago allusion was here 

made to Noble Cain’s treatise on 
‘Choral Fads and Jitterbug Fancies’, in 
which he declared that, while still con- 
vinced that a cappella music is_ the 
highest form of 
the choral art, he 
considers it time 
for choral leaders 
to cease their ab- 
sorption with this 
type of singing to 
the exclusion of 
other beautiful and 
meritorious music. 

Mention of the 
Cain article 
brought to atten- 
tion the fact that 

Eulalia Buttelman other eminent 

£6) directors share his 
opinion and are making a determined 
effort to break away from their recent 
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enslavement to Palestrina and Bach, 
their bondage to somber gown and 
pious mien. The obvious fascination of 
developing school singing groups to 
the last fine point of perfection in a cap- 
pella performance has begun to abate 
somewhat, and we may hope for a less 
restricted repertoire in the near future. 

It is desirable, however, that in their 
new-born readiness to demonstrate a 
more catholic taste in choral literature, 
directors will not swing to another and 
dangerous extreme, and begin to traffic 
in musical trash. The literature of song 
is vast; there should be small difficulty 
in finding delightful, interesting music 
without recourse to compositions whose 
musical value is, to say the least, 
dubious, no matter how cleverly ar- 
ranged. Unless a leader is gifted with 
a sure intuition in winnowing the musi- 
cal wheat from the chaff, he would do 
well to keep to music of recognized 
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worth and distinction. 

Among the better-known choral con- 
ductors who are striking out for a new 
order in their programs is George F. 
Strickling, director of choral music, 
Cleveland Heights High School, and 
director of musical clubs, Case School 
of Applied Science, Cleveland. Mr. 
Strickling is highly regarded in the pro- 
fession for his record in producing ex- 
ceptional choral results, and has lately 
authored a series of articles on the sub- 
ject for an educational music house 
organ. 

Whether one goes all or part of the 
way with Mr. Strickling in his views, 
certain it is that his innovations in pro- 
gram-building tend in a pleasant direc- 
tion. 

With many of Mr. Strickling’s points 
a majority of persons are likely to be 
in hearty accord, namely, with his be- 
lief that a choral program is the better 
for judicious instrumental additions, 
and that, instead of the plethora of 
archaic and sacred music that has 
blessed the school choral diet for a de- 
cade or more, both singer and audience 
could manage nicely with a modicum of 
variety and spice. 

“4 

“Strick”, as he is called by close as- 
sociates, confesses to a lurking book- 
wormish tendency in his lighter mo- 
ments, resulting from the acquisition 
some seasons ago of a little volume en- 
titled ‘Hymn Treasures’. His collec- 
tion now ranges in content from 
anthems and hymns to Negro spirituals 
and Indian songs, one of his choicest 
possessions being a hymnal over three 
centuries old which has recorded in it 
the births and deaths of its various 
owners. 

-_ 

One vitally significant note was in- 
advertently omitted from this depart- 
ment’s account, in the last issue, of the 
achievements of Bohumil Makovsky, 
native of Czecho-Slovakia, who has con- 
tributed and still is contributing to the 
good offices of music education in this, 
his adopted land. 

No story of his colorful career would 
be complete if it failed to sound the 
following mellow overtone: Bohumil 
Makovsky is the only foreign-born citi- 
zen of Oklahoma whose name appears 
in the state Hall of Fame alongside that 
of its favorite son, the late Will Rogers. 
Thus, in the drama of the civilization 
of our western continent, two men of 
heritage as far apart as the poles mingle 
in the fraternity of honored service to 
their fellow-man toward the making of 
a culture unique in the annals of man- 
kind. * * * 

"Way down East in the state 0’ Maine 
the other day a pair of New England 
music pioneers celebrated their fiftieth 
marriage anniversary. Full of gracious 
years and replete with accomplishment, 
Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge S. Pitcher of 
Belfast brought to happy pause a half- 
century spent together in fruitful labor 
for the advancement of music. 


Mr. and Mrs, Pitcher have taught 
music in several of the principal cities 
of the Pine Tree State. For many years 
Mr. Pitcher was supervisor of music in 
the schools of Auburn. He was one of 
the founders of the Eastern division of 
the MENC, later serving as its presi- 
dent and remaining to this day a useful 
and well-loved worker in its ranks. 
Mrs. Pitcher herself introduced the 
study of music in the Belfast schools. 
Both have been prominent in guiding 
church and civic music in the communi- 
ties where they have been active. 

The tall figure of Elbridge Pitcher 
is familiar to Conference- and Festival- 
goers, particularly of the eastern sec- 
tion of the country. No Conference 
‘lobby sing’ is quite right unless his fine 
basso rings out in resonant pedal-point. 
Such voices as his are rare indeed; to 
hear him as a member of the Founders’ 
Quartet in New York City some sea- 
sons ago was a memorable experience. 
And it is in no wise detrimental to the 
effectiveness of his singing that his 
countenance bears the agreeable stamp 
of one who has looked upon life and 
found it good. 

There is nothing extraordinary, there- 
fore, in the circumstance that the 
Pitchers’ only child, Gladys Pitcher, 
now of Boston town, is successful as 
composer, author and editor of educa- 
tional music for the publishing firm of 
C. C. Birchard. Miss Pitcher further 
follows parental tradition by having 
been a founder-member of the New 
England Festival Association, and one 
of its first officers. 

ea * 

The Midwest succumbs again to the 
call of the Pacific coast. Karl Wecker, 
chief of the WPA music project in 
Michigan, has announced his appoint- 
ment to a similar post in southern Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Wecker has also been 
conductor of the Grand Rapids Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
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(Continued from page 120) 
tures, circling in and out of the shrines 
to the rhythms of delicious, metallic 
music. 

An Unforgettable Musical Experience 

Sut the unforgettable moment cf this 
particular feast was when I happened 
into one part of the temple where a 
gamelan with instruments I had never 
seen before in Bali were playing wild, 
strange melodies that sounded as though 
they came from a time when man was 
newly created. I sat down to listen, 
spellbound. On they played into the 
night, and I decided to remain in the 
village until the next day, when I could 
make photographs and moving-pictures 
of this unusual gamelan. This was an 
easy matter, for the Balinese are a hos- 
pitable people, and I soon found the vil- 
lage chief, who said he would be de- 
lighted to give me a bed. 

Now the instruments which were re- 
sponsible for my enthusiasm and inter- 
est are rather hard to describe. Each 
consists of three (or sometimes four ) 
bamboo tubes of different length, hung 
in a harp-shaped frame in such a way 
that the instrument, when shaken, gives 
out a single, resonant note, sounding in 
several octaves. There is one instru- 
ment for each note of the scale, which 
in this gamelan consists of only four 
notes. These instruments are known as 
angkloongs, and though still surviving 
in certain small villages of Java, were 
supposed to be unknown to the Balinese. 

But perhaps it wasn’t so much the 
discovery of these primitive instruments 
in Bali as the music they played that 
really fascinated me. The scale was un- 
usual for Bali—F, G, B Flat and C, a 
tuning I had never heard before, while 
the music was for the most part a series 
of simple melodies repeated again and 
again. But it was the technic of the 
instruments and the style in which each 
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piece was played that proved so excit- 
ing. The sonority of this gamelan was 
highly complex, being a blend of metal- 
keyed instruments, rattling bamboo 
tubes, and the clash of many cymbals 
playing in different rhythms. The en- 
semble was rich but not confused, for 
the different parts were well organized. 
The clear-cut melody of the metallo- 
phones, sweet and ringing, stood out in 
sharp contrast against the hollow sound 
of the angkloongs; cymbals and drums 
created an intense rhythmic undercur- 
rent, and through all this the throbbing 
voice of the gong lent a strange and 
mystic quality to the music. 

The names of the different pieces were 
sometimes very amusing—toad climbing 
pawpaw, cow drinking, yellow snail, fight- 
ing cats, crow stealing eggs, white horse, 
missing accent, one hundred cash—all these 
titles gave vivid insight into the imagina 
tion and humor of a people living a happy, 
rustic life. Nevertheless, the titles gave 
no clue to the mood of the music; each 
piece was constructed on more or less the 
same lines, and played in the same style, 
with the same dynamics, and it was im- 
possible to detect any emotional relation- 
ship between title and music. When ques- 
iioned, the musicians said that the piece 
was simply called that, and that was all. 
It was obvious that they simply gave names 
to these pieces as we would call different 
members of the family Peter, Jane and 
Bill. 

A Musical Shorthand Evolved 


I took great pleasure in writing these 
pieces down, and as I had evolved a sort 
of shorthand technic it went rather quickly. 
The musicians would be amazed when, 
after they had played a piece two or three 
times, I would sit down, and reading from 
my notation, play along with them on one 
of the keyed instruments. Reading from 
notes is unknown to them.. This was 
magic; here was the famous superiority of 
the white man, who could do everything— 
make planes and battleships, and deal out 
taxes. Such sociable gatherings were 
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among the most pleasant experiences of 
my life; we would sit, alternately playing 
and talking, while some one would bring 
in a large tray, bearing arac and strange, 
tropical fruit. My chauffeur at these times 
was priceless, explaining to the men at 
length when my Balinese grew obscure. 
And it was with delight that I learned that 
such a gamelan as this was not rare in the 
district, but common to some ten neigh- 
boring villages. 

I remember another primitive village in 
another part of the island. Here there were 
three gamelans so holy that it was forbid- 
den for any outsider even to touch them. 
Should such a thing happen, there was a 
heavy fine of 7700 Chinese cash (about 
five dollars), to pay for the offerings re- 
quired for the necessary purification. I 
used to go to the village often, for the old 
customs and churlish people were very 
different from average Balinese life. One 
time I took with me several Balinese who 
had never been in this part of Bali. It was 
not long before word went round the vil- 
lage that one of my friends had touched 
the gamelan. The feast stopped—catastro- 
phe! The village elders gathered about, 
muttering about the fine. I replied that I 
would pay for my guest, but that I con- 
sidered the village ought to have warned 
him. But a more friendly arrangement 
was soon reached. The guilty Balinese was 
famous as a performer of shadow-plays, 
which the Balinese love with all thei 
hearts. If, said the chief, my friend would 
be willing to give a performance (with the 
village puppets) he would be absolved, and 
the village would pay the fine. And so the 
evening ended in an entertainment that 
added great glory to the feast. 

These holy gamelans are known as 
gamelan seloonding, and date from ancient 
times. They consist of some ten instru- 
ments of the most primitive type. Across 
a deep trough of rough-hewn wood are laid 
a number of thick, iron keys that give out 
a deep, chime-like sound when struck. The 
instruments had been in the village from 
time immemorial, and were the gift of the 
gods in the distant past when the village 
was founded. The gamelans were locked 
up when not in use, and surrounded with 
an air of great mystery. They were played 
only for ceremonial dancing; it was for- 
bidden to reveal the names of the holy 
compositions ; it was forbidden to place the 
gamelan on the ground; it was forbidden 
to leave it out overnight; it was forbidden, 
etc... tc. 


A Village Happy in Its Taboos 


The people of this village were intoxi- 
cated with their taboos; their greatest 
pleasure lay in telling you that you may not 
do this, you may not do that. In another 
village there was a similar gamelan, just 
as sacred, but with a more poetic origin. 
It seems that a long time ago the men 
af this village were walking by the sea, 
and heard the sound of music coming from 
beneath the waves. They went home, pre- 
pared offerings and brought them to the 
shore. The gamelan appeared (it is not 
clear how), and was carried back to the 
village and placed in the temple. But no 
one knew how to play, or dared touch this 
holy object, and it lay silent for years. 
But one day a white raven flew into a 
tree in the temple, and from there taught 
the village elders how to play, taught them 
the five different scales, and the pieces be- 
longing to these scales. 

Today all these simple, archaic instru- 
ments are disappearing, as the young Bali- 
nese become more interested in more bril- 
liant technic. The modern Balinese in- 
struments, while developed from the old, 
have become more elegant, have a far 
more brilliant tone. The compositions, too, 
are more varied in for and the technic of 
playing requires much practice’ and virtu- 
osity. The old instruments with wooden 
keys or bamboo tubes are being discarded 
as too uninteresting and old-fashioned, and 
are to be seen only in certain rituals. In a 
little while, owing to the rapid changes in 
present-day Bali, they will have completely 
disappeared. And so I feel more than for- 
tunate that I was able to live in Bali at a 
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time when there was still a vital connec- 
tion with the past, and when it was possi- 
ble to study not only contemporary music 
but also pieces and musical styles that 
throw light on a far earlier and simpler 
form of musical expression. Such music 
appealed strongly to my imagination, rich 
as it was in implications of a time when 
the world was young, and men had simple 


needs. 
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States under the leadership of Emil 
Hauser, its director, who is now in this 
country. 

Mr. Hauser, founder and leader for 
many years of the Budapest String Quar- 
tet, established the Palestine Conservatoire 
six years ago for the training of artists 
and students fleeing from Europe 

Special certificates of immigration 
granted by the British Government in Pal- 
estine enable more than 100 students each 
year to pursue professional and graduate 
studies at the conservatoire, which assumes 
also the task of caring for the physical 
well being, the feeding, and even the cloth- 
ing of the more needy of its charges. It 
has today a student body of more than 
400, drawn not alone from refugee ranks 
but numbering also many students of all 
faiths and nationalities, including many 
talented Arab boys and girls. General Sir 
Arthur Wauchope, former British High 
Commissioner in Palestine, heads the 
patrons of the institution in Palestine. 

The association in this country has for 
its present objective the raising of funds 
and support here for the social and cultural 
work of the institution. Also listed as 
patrons and members of the artists’ com- 
mittee are Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, 
Olin Downes, Hans Kindler, Daniel Greg- 
ory Mason, Ernest Bloch, Arthur Judson, 
George Engles, Milton Bendiner, Adolf 
Busch, Emanuel Feuermann, Yehudi Me- 
nuhin, Mischa Elman, Samuel Chotzinoff, 
Arnold Volpe, Arnold Schénberg, Otto 
Klemperer, Vladimir Golschmann and 
Leonard Liebling. 


José Echaniz Tours Southwest 
José Echaniz, Cuban pianist, is mak- 
ing a concert tour of the South and 
Southwest. In February he will give 
recitals in towns in New Mexico, 
Texas, Kansas, Mississippi and Mis- 
souri. 
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(Continued from page 21) 
of the musical faculty of Furman Uni- 
versity, Greenville, S. C. 

These four compositions are to be 
presented on Feb. 11 at the Hotel des 
Artistes in New York by the National 
Association of American Composers and 
Conductors, founded by the late Henry 
Hadley, as the association’s method of 
giving recognition to these new and 
meritorious American works. The value 
of our contest, however, lay not so much 
in obtaining these six noteworthy new 
compositions, as in the large number 
of young composers who were inspired 
to try their skills and who, though they 
may not have won an award in this con- 
test, emerged with a fuller knowledge 
of their own equipment and an improved 
technique as the result of participation. 

Other activities designed to encourage 
and give recognition to American talent, 
such as the State Composers’ Research, 
which is disclosing to each state its 
own musical riches, and the American 
Folk Music Research project, are still 
in progress. To the latter named has 
been added this year a new activity 
under the direction of our Junior Divi- 
sion. Inspired by our National Junior 
Counselor, Miss Etelka Evans, our 
junior boys and girls, ranging in age 
from five to eighteen, are engaging in 
a Folk Music Research project of their 
own. The senior research project has 
involved a search of the files of libraries 
and musical foundations, as well as much 
first hand investigation of typical native 
music, such as Negro melodies and the 
ballads of the Mountain Whites. The 
Juniors will go to less formal sources. 


Their grandparents and great grand- 
parents will sing to them songs that 
were popular in their chidhood, and the 
Juniors will note them down for ultimate 
publication in a songbook which will be 
assembled and compiled in its entirety 
by the Junior Division. 

Of our Biennial Young Artists and 
Student Musicians Contests I need not 
write at length. The public is familiar 
with these events and with the large 
number of lustrous stars they have 
added to concert and opera in the last 
four decades. The contests of 1941, like 
those which have preceded them, will 
have distinguished sponsorship. Frank 
La Forge, voice teacher and composer ; 
Queena Mario, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company; Mishel Pias 
tro, concertmaster of the New York 
Philharmonic - Symphony and Josef 
Lhevinne, noted concert pianist, are 
lending their valued advice to our 
National Contest Chairman, Mrs. Ruth 
Haller Ottaway. A similar group of 
distinguished musicians is assisting Mrs. 
Fred Gillette of Houston, Texas, with 
her plans for the Student Musician Con- 
tests. These include Charles Haubiel 
of New York, pianist and composer ; 
Josef Piastro of Los Angeles, violinist ; 
Hans Hess, head of the ’cello depart- 
ment of the Chicago Conservatory of 
Music; Frank W. Asper, organist at 
the Mormon Tabernacle in Salt Lake 
City; Florence Lamont Hinman, direc- 
tor of the Lamont School of Music in 
Denver, and Barre Hill, head of the 
voice department of the University of 
Oklahoma. 


One new feature characterizes the 
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Young Artists Contests of 1941. In pre- 
vious years the best instrumentalist in 
these Biennial Contests has been privi- 
leged to make one New York appearance 
and one appearance in some other large 
city as soloist with a leading symphony 
orchestra. This year the Schubert Mem- 
orial, Inc., which is responsible for this 
particular award, has been able to guar- 
antee, in addition to the Federation’s 
own $1,000 awards presented to winners 
in piano, violin and voice, appearances 
with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony at Carnegie Hall in New 
York City, at two successive concerts 
in the 1941-42 series. This recognition 
of the value of our contests by Amer- 
ica’s oldest and most distinguished musi- 
cal organization seems to us to lend a 
new dignity and importance to these 
biennial events. 


Choir Festivals Stimulated 


Phases of our program upon which 
unusual emphasis is placed at present 
are general participation in musical ac- 
tivities and appreciation of musical 
values. For some time our Church 
Music Department, under the Chairman- 
ship of Dr. E. Augustine Smith of Bos- 
ton, has preached the value of many 
choirs in a single church, of church 
festivals and of musical pageantry. This 
program has been immeasurably streng- 
thened during the current year by the 
launching of a nationwide project under 
the direction of Dean Henry Edwin 
Meyer of Southwestern University, to 
stimulate rural and urban choir festivals 
throughout the country. <A_ splendid 
repertoire has been outlined, a definite 
plan for both city and rural festivals 
widely circulated, and we await the re- 
sults with confidence. Closely allied with 
Dean Meyer’s program is the project of 
William Dodd Chenery of Springfield, 
Ill., chairman of our committee on Bibli- 
cal Musical Drama and Pageantry, for 
the production of religious pageants in 
all the communities where we have local 
organizations. For many years Mr. 
Chenery has made Springfield the prov- 
ing ground for his own experiments in 
dramatizing Biblical narratives and set- 
ting them to the music of grand opera, 
oratorio and symphony. From this city 
of 75,000 he has sent out elaborate pro- 
ductions of religious operas which have 
visited hundreds of communities. 

Mr. Chenery has given us the benefit 
of his experience in detailed outlines of 
the enterprise he has conducted which 
are available to pageant-minded groups 
in cities large and small, and I look for 
a great revival of interest in religious 
drama in consequence. 

In the field of music appreciation 
three noteworthy efforts are in progress 
to which I believe I may properly make 
reference. One is a long range plan 
for a rural-urban exchange of musical 
resources which would make every 
music club adjacent to a rural area, or 
particularly interested in such an area, 
a sponsor of its musical life. This pro- 
ject, directed by our Rural Music Chair- 
man, Dr. Willem van de Wall, not only 
embraces encouragement of community 
musical activities, but also instruction 
is music appreciation which would en- 
able people in isolated places to enjoy 
to the fullest extent the fine music 
brought to them through the radio. 

Directly related to our music ap- 
preciation program is an enterprise of 
our Philanthropic Music Committee. 
A census of worthy musical students 
who have not funds to hear the best 


concert artists is being made. District 
chairman are being appointed in each 
district who will obtain tickets, individu- 
ally or en bloc, from well-to-do people 
and turn them over to the students for 
their use. 

Dr. John Warren Erb, director of the 
Department of Symphonic Music of 
New York University, our chairman of 
Orchestra and Chamber Music, is also 
stressing music appreciation. His three- 
fold program embraces a more careful 
selection of American works for the 
repertoire of symphony orchestras so 
that the American composer may be 
shown at his best; the encouragement 
of young musicians to play the finest of 
symphonic and chamber music, and of 
young composers to try their hand at 
the symphonic forms; and the fostering 
of attendance at low-cost concerts of 
great music presented by government 
controlled orchestras, as well as at the 
concerts given by the major symphonies, 
so that people in all social and wage- 
earning groups shall have equal oppor- 
tunity to appreciate and enjoy the 
musically worthwhile. 

[ could write of many other Federa- 
tion projects; of the broad educational 
program which is being carried out by 
our education chairman, Mrs. George 
W. Langford; of the Legislative pro- 
gram under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Guy P. Gannett, which has for its ob- 
jective non-partisan federal recognition 
of the arts through the establishment 
of a Department or Bureau of Fine Arts 
in Washington; of many ramifications 
of our work in other fields. But I be- 
lieve I have already drawn a_ fairly 
comprehensive picture. 

As I close, may I shift the thought of 
my readers back to lands across the seas 
where there is war and desolation and 
chaos, and point out the contrast be- 
tween this and our own smiling land. 

I was talking not long ago with the 
distinguished pianist Artur Rubinstein, 
and he said “Europe needs a National 
Federation of Music Clubs.” It cannot 
be denied that music is a great spiritual 
force. And I sincerely believe that for 
many years the National Federation of 
Music Clubs has been trying to awake 
Americans to a consciousness of that 
fact. Perhaps this sincere effort has 
not been without far-reaching conse- 
quences. Perhaps if a similar organiza- 
tion had been doing the same thing in 
Europe, for an equal number of years, 
war might have been a longer time com- 
ing. Perhaps it would not have come at 


all. 
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MUNICIPAL OPERA 
POSTPONES CAMPAIGN 


Directors of Association Decide to De- 
lay Their Drive in Order to 
Assist Metropolitan 


At a directors’ meeting of the Munici- 
pal Opera Association at the home of 
Mrs. Alfred P. Jobson on Jan. 30, with 
Russell Maguire presiding, it was de- 
cided to postpone the Municipal 
Opera’s fund raising drive in order to 
cooperate with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in its campaign to secure 
$1,000,000 this season. 

At the meeting which followed a re- 
ception in honor of Lotte Lehmann, 
Metropolitan opera soprano, Mr. Ma- 
guire made public a letter addressed to 
George A. Sloan, chairman of the fund 
campaign of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association, on the action of the Munic- 
ipal Opera Association’s board. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Maguire’s letter, the 
board voted that “the Municipal Opera 
Association postpone its campaign to 
raise $75,000, which was first to have 
been inaugurated Feb. Ist, and that the 
association lend every possible coopera- 
tion and assistance to the Metropolitan 
Opera Association in safeguarding its 
future as a cultural musical center.” 

The Municipal Opera Association 
was incorporated as a non-profit organ- 
ization in 1937, has been helping young 
artists to operatic careers and, through 


MUSICAL 


the medium of its companies, has 
brought opera to many smaller com- 
munities otherwise denied the privilege 
of grand opera. 





Drew Seminary Glee Club Active 


Carmel, N. Y., Feb. 5.—The Glee Club 
of Drew Seminary, under the direction of 
Ruth Shaffner, appeared in Carnegie Hall 
at the mass meeting held under the auspices 
of the Methodist Church on Jan. 26. With 
accompaniment of harp, violin, and organ, 
they sang ‘The Lord’s Prayer’ by Malotte, 
and two songs by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
‘We Who Sing’, and ‘The Year’s at the 
Spring’. The club, numbering fifty-four 
voices, also appeared in concert on Jan. 
21 at the First M. E. Church of Stam- 
ford, Conn., singing works by Handel, 
Bach, Malotte, Beach, Humperdinck. 
Further concerts are booked for Bridge- 
port on Feb. 11; White Plains, Feb. 25, 
and Meriden, Conn., March 10. 





Curtis Institute Student Plays in 
Havana 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 5.—Rafael Druian, 
seventeen-year-old violin student of the 
Curtis Institute of Music, flew south on 
Jan. 25 to play the Tchaikovsky Concerto 
with the Havana Philharmonic under the 
direction of Massimo Frecchia on Jan. 29 
in Havana. Druian, who is a pupil of 
Efrem Zimbalist, was given special per- 
mission by Dr. Randall Thompson, di- 
rector, for a week’s absence from the Insti- 
tute to fill the engagement. 
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Harl McDonald Appointed to Summer 
Faculty at Southern California 

Harl McDonald, composer and manager 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, has been 
notified by the trustees of the University 
of Southern California of his appointment 
as Alchin Professor of Composition for the 
summer session of 1940. This six weeks’ 
course is devoted to advanced work in 
musical composition. Prospective students 
must give proof of their fitness and have 
the approval of the instructor before regis- 
tering. 


Musicales at Academy of Allied Arts 

Artists scheduled to appear in the Thurs- 
day Afternoon Musicales at the Academy 
of Allied Arts include the Arco String 
Quartet, Feb. 8; Sybil Shearer, dancer, 
Feb. 15; Youry Bilstin, ‘cellist, Feb. 29. 
Artists who have recently appeared in this 
series are Marion Lorraine, mezzo _ so- 
prano; Emil Simon, ’cellist ; Romeo Arsen- 
ault, pianist; Mrs. Jasper Bayne, dramatic 
veader. The musicales will continue until 
June 1. Admittance is by invitation only. 
Applications for invitations may be made 
to the Academy of Allied Arts. 


Music at Athens College, Alabama 

ATHENS, ALA., Feb. 5.—Recent musi- 
cal events at Athens College have in- 
cluded an organ recital by Frank M. 
Church, director of music at the col- 
lege, and a piano recital by Willa 
Dean Birdwell. Students’ recitals are 
scheduled for Feb. 12 and March 11; 
the annual program of operatic selec- 
tions will be given on April 28, and the 
annual concert on May 25. 





Hindemith Sails for America 
Paul Hindemith sailed from Genoa on 
Feb. 6 on the Rex. He has been engaged 
for the second term as visiting lecturer 
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PEN TRAITS 





Drawing by John McNeil 


Sergei Rachmaninoff 


by Buffalo University, Cornell University 
and Wells College. He will head the ad- 
vanced composition department at the 
Berkshire Academy during July and 
August. The first performance of his new 
Violin Concerto will be given by Richara 
Burgin with the Boston Symphony unde: 
Dr. Serge Koussevitsky. 





Juniata College Choir Sings Born- 
schein’s Compositions 

HANover, PA., Feb. 5.—Franz Born- 
schein’s two recent compositions, ‘Gol- 
gotha’, a Crucifixion Legend, and ‘God 
of Might’, for a cappella chorus, were in- 
troduced at Hanover on Jan. 26 by 
the Juniata College Choir, Charles 
Rowland, conductor, at the opening con- 
cert of the tour, which will include ap- 
pearances in nearby Eastern States. 
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Studios 


The Glee Club of Drew Seminary, Car- 
mel, N. Y., Ruth Schaffner, conductor, 
gave a concert at Stamford M. E. Church, 
Stamford, Conn., on Jan. 21, and also sang 
at a mass meeting under the auspices of 
the Methodist Church on Jan. 26. The 
club will also give concerts in the near 
future at Meriden and Bridgeport, Conn., 
and White Plains, N. Y. Walter Moberg 
and Doris Clark, pupils of Miss Schaffner, 
have been fulfilling numerous engagements 
during the past month. 

*~ * * 

Kemp Stillings, violinist, presented her 
master class in the second of six monthly 
concerts in the Barbizon Hotel, on the 
evening of Jan. 14. Those taking part in- 
cluded Fred Winton, Robert Berger, Flo- 
rence Dumas, Ann Philips, Onofreo Ma- 
zella, Paul Israei, Herbert Fuchs, Eliza- 
beth Gittlen and Michael Franz, violins; 
Virgil Alonje, viola; Bernard Parronchi, 
‘cello, and Despey Skourlas, Lenore 
Kantor and Arthur Pagett, piano. 

+ * * 

Lois Burnham, soprano, pupil of Hilda 
Grace Gelling, gave a recital for the Clio 
Club of Roselle, N. J., on Jan. 9. She gave 
an operalogue on ‘Aida’ on Jan. 13, for the 
Girl Scouts of the Bronx, and at St. 
Brendan’s Church, on Jan. 21. M. Llewel- 
lyn Cuddeback, bass-baritone, gave a re- 
cital in the Salle des Artistes under the 
auspices of the New York Singing Teach- 
ers Association on Jan. 9. 
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Grace Panvini, coloratura soprano, pupil 
of Estelle Liebling, was one of the soloists 
at the Radio City Music Hall during the 
weeks of Dec. 14 and 21. Four of her 
artist pupils recently appeared in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Ethel Taylor, soprano, 
played the lead in the ‘Desert Song’; 
Ralph Blane, baritone, is singing with the 
quartet “The Martins’ in ‘Three After 


Chree’, which opened at the National The- 
atre on Jan. 8. Myra Manning, soprano, 
is touring with the San Carlo Opera Co., 
which opened in Washington on Jan. 15. 
Garfield Swift, baritone, is 


singing at a 
concert on Feb. 9 at the Mayflower for 


the benefit of the Finnish Relief Fund. 
x * x 
Helena Bliss, soprano, and Mario 
Fiorella, baritone, gave a recital in Scran- 


ton, Pa., on Jan. 15. June Forrest, colora- 
tura soprano, sang at the Radio City Music 
Hall for two weeks beginning on Jan. 11. 

. =< 2 


Rose Raymond presented several of her 
piano pupils in recital at her studio on 
Jan. 7, including Joyce Barnes, Constance 
Marantz, Suzanne Mirman, John Sher and 
Eugene Febbo. Miss Raymond opened a 
ten-week mid-season course on Jan. 23. 

+ * + 

Kate Chittenden presented Geraldine 
Bronson Farley in a piano recital at her 
studios on Jan. 25. The program included 
works by Mendelssohn, Mozart, Brahms 
and Chopin. 

a 

At a recent musicale in Helen Crafts 
Studio, Palmer Chatfield, tenor, gave an 
interesting program which included songs 
by Handel, Haydn, Franz, Debussy and 
Richard Strauss. Miss Crafts was at the 


piano. 
‘oe va 
Yella Pessl, harpsichordist, gave a lec- 
ture-recital, entitled ‘Great Composers as 
Teachers’ at the Little Red School House 
music school, Bleecker Street, on Jan. 26. 
x * * 
Marion Kahn Berkley presented her 
pupil, Kenneth Nicholson, pianist aged 


eight, at the Berkley Studio in a recital on 
Jan. 27. 
x * * 

Marian Edwards, soprano, artist-pupil 
of Edgar Schofield, will be heard at the 
Federated Church, Croton Falls, N. Y. on 
Feb, 26. She will also be soloist of the 
St. Cecelia Society, Staten Island, Feb. 21, 
and for a program at the Masonic Temple, 
Brooklyn under the auspices of the East- 
ern Star on Feb. 10. 
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MILLS COLLEGE PLANS 


SUMMER ACTIVITIES 


Hindemith and Pro Arte Quartet Will 
Participate in Session—Dance 
Program Outlined 

Mitts Couvece, Feb. 5. — The Mills 
College Summer Session, 1940, was recently 
outlined by the director, Dr. Rosalind Cas- 
sidy. Groups co-operating will include the 
Alumnae College, June 11-19; the Insti- 
tute of International Relations, June 20- 
29, and the summer courses in art, child de- 
velopment, education, French, music and 
dance, June 23-Aug. 3. 

The Pro Arte Quartet of Belgium will 
return for a series of twelve concerts and 
the members of the quartet will also act as 
instructors. Another distinguished guest 
instructor will be Paul Hindemith. The 
usual faculty of instruction will be pres- 
ent, according to Dean Marchant. 

In dance, Mills College is developing a 
long term plan in the Modern Dance that 
it may become a center for teacher educa- 
tion. This summer José Limon will teach 
and with him will be Louise Kloepper and 
Marian Van Tuyl. Lou Harrison and 
Esther Williamson will have direction of 
music for the dance. 


American Artists Heard on Malone 
Musicale 

Monthly Musicale in Mids- 
ton Hall on Jan. 25 presented Florence 
Forsblom, soprano; Clarabelle Barrett, 
mezzo-soprano, and Suzanne Savoy, harp- 
ist. Miss Forsblom, accompanied by Robert 
Malone, sang songs by Breil, Woodman, 
Strauss, Coleridge-Taylor, Jarnefelt and 
Verdi. Miss Barrett contributed songs by 
Bohm, Saint-Saéns, Hahn, Brahms, Gluck 
and Frances Williams, with Grace Shad at 
the piano. The Malone Monthly Musicales 
are devoted to the presentation of young 
American artists. 


The Malone 


Weschler Pupils. Play at MacDowell 
Club 

A concert was given by the pupils of 
Angela Weschler of New York College of 
Music at the MacDowell Club Hall on 
Feb. 6. Compositions by Bach, Mozart, 
Schumann, Brahms, Saint-Saéns, Pick- 
Mangiagalli, Gaby Frontrier, Otto Gruen- 
baum (first performance) were played. 
Students taking part in the concert were 
Otto Gruenbaum, Shirley Remis-Goodman, 
Rose Balaban and Lucille Rothman, 
nine-year-old prodigy. 


Mozart Concert at Henry Street 
Settlement 

The Music School of Henry Street Set- 
tlement presented its Mozart Chamber Or- 
chestra, Robert Scholz, conductor, in a 
program of Mozart’s music on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 28. Lambros Demetrios Cal- 
limahos, flutist, was the guest artist, play- 
ing the solo part in the Concerto for Flute 
and Orchestra in G (K. 313). The other 
works performed were the Serenata Not- 
turna in D (K. 239) and the Symphony 
in A (K. 201). 





Student Club at Institute of Musical Art 
Gives Short Operas 


The Student Club at the Institute of 
Musical Art of the Juilliard School of 
Music gave performances of Sullivan and 
Burnand’s ‘Cox and Box’ and Wolf-Fer- 
rari’s ‘The Secret of Suzanne’ in the school 
recital hall on the evenings of Jan. 12 and 
13. The roles of Cox and Sergeant 
Bouncer in the first work, were taken by 
Charles Rasely and Charles Neiswender at 
both performances, while that of Box was 
sung by John Bass and Ben Carpens. 
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Building in Philadelphia on Feb. 27 Under 
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Derna DePamphilis and be gern Turash 
alternated as Comtesse Gil, while Robert 
Bernauer appeared both times as Comte 
Gil, and Milton Warchoff in the panto- 
mime role of Sante. Victor Wolfram con- 
ducted the first work and Jacob Schwartz- 
dorf the second. 


Institute of Musical Art Offers 
Anniversary Concert 

The thirty-fifth anniversary concert of 
the Institute of Musical Art of the Juil- 
liard School of Music was given on Jan. 
16. by the Musical Art Quartet, of which 
Sascha Jacobsen, a graduate of the insti- 
tute, is first violinist. The program in- 
cluded the Schubert Quartet in A Minor, 
Op. 29, and the Ravel Quartet in F. The 
concert was dedicated to the memory of 
Mrs. Betty Loeb, mother of the endower 
of the Institute. 





PoRTLAND, OreE., Feb, 5.—Nicolai Oulu- 
kanaff, baritone, and teacher at the FI- 
lison-White Conservatory, gave a recital at 
the conservatory recently with Ariel Rub- 
stein as accompanist. 


Associated Music Teachers Meet 

At the regular monthly meeting of 
the Associated Music Teachers League, 
held on Jan. 25 in Steinway Concert 


Hall, Samuel Gardner was the guest 
speaker, His subject was “Teaching of 
musical Fundamentals through Har- 
monic Thinking”’. 
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Master of the Madrigal 


(Continued from page 23) 


over all other peoples. Not only Ger- 
man, but also Italian musical historio- 
graphy of yesterday and today is par- 
ticularly zealous in such claims. The 
only diverting thing about it all is that 
the two will eventually have to come to 
What the greatest modern his- 
toriographer, Jacob Burckhardt in 
Basel, has said, also applies here: 
‘Patriotism is often nothing more than 
arrogance towards other peoples and 
for that very reason outside the pale of 
truth, indeed, it often consists only in 
hurting others.” 


blows. 


Difficulties of Nationalist as Historian 


The task of writing a history of the 
madrigal would be a difficult one for a 
nationalist for another reason, for 
Netherlanders and Italians have shared 
in the creation of the genre. And up 
to the end of the century and beyond, 
composers of the Netherlands were 
among the greatest masters of the mad- 
rigal. In the early stages the French- 
men, Philippe Verdelot and Jacques 
Arcadelt, took their places besides the 
Italian, Costanzo Festa, who was born 
in the vicinity of Turin and worked in 
Rome, and in the final stages we find 
masters like Giaches de Wert in Mantua 
and Ferrara, and Giovanni di Macque 
in Naples, none of whose names sound 
particularly Italian. And what would 
the Italian madrigal be without masters 
like Adriano Willaert and Giovanni 
Nasco, whose real name was Maistre 
Jhan, without Orlando Lasso and Fi- 
lippo di Monte, and a hundred others ? 
The sixteenth century conceded this 
ungrudgingly. Perhaps the second half 
of the twentieth century will do so again. 


Rore’s Historical Importance 


One Netherlander, moreover, Cipri- 
ano di Rore, was historically the most 
important master of the madrigal. | 
hesitate to say “the greatest master of 
the madrigal.” Its greatest master was 
perhaps Arcadelt or Marenzio or Mon- 
teverdi or Andrea Gabrieli,—greatness 
can be interpreted in so many different 
ways. But Rore is the decisive master, 
the one who holds the key to its develop- 
ment in his hands. This has not been 
recognized clearly enough heretofore 
and for that reason this essay focuses 
upon Rore. 

We know little about the life of so 
great a master. He was born in 1516 in 
Mechlin, it is said, but Antwerp seems 
more probable. He must have come to 
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Italy, or more specifically, to Venice very 
early, where he was presumably a singer 
at San Marco and a pupil of Willaert. 
All we know for sure is that he gained 
prominence quite suddenly in 1542 with 
his first book of madrigals written for 
five voices, without having made any 
previous lesser contributions to musical 
literature. About 1547 he went to Fer- 
rara in the employ of the Duca Ercole 
Il d’Este, widower of Lucrezia Borgia, 
at first apparently as private compose1 
for the religious and secular festivities 
of the magnificient Este court, but later 
probably as Capellmeister, successor to 
NiccolO Vicentino, who went to Rome 
about 1550 with Cardinal Ippolito, 
brother of the Duke. The beginning of 
Rore’s European fame falls in this 
period in Ferrara. 

A special admirer of Rore was the 
Bavarian Duke Albrecht V, who had a 
magnificent codex executed between 
1557 and 1559, containing twenty-six 
religious and secular motets of Rore, 
from which our illustrations are taken: 
Rore’s portrait and a page from Rore’s 
setting of an Horatian ode. Rore sat 
for the painter, Hans Muelich, the 
Munich miniaturist, in March or April, 
1558, on a journey to his native land, 
where his parents were living in strait- 
ened circumstances. He did not return 
to Ferrara since he was apparently not 
popular with Ercole’s successor, Altonso 
Il, the strange patron of Torquato 
Tasso. In Brussels he entered the ser- 
vice of Margarete of Parma, the reign- 
ing stadholder of the Netherlands, and 
then, in Parma, that of her princely hus- 
band, Ottavio Farnese, the great im- 
perial soldier. At the end of 1562 his 
former teacher, Willaert, died in Venice, 
and Rore became his successor as Cap- 
ellmeister at San Marco. In the be- 
ginning the magnificent city delighted 
him. But his duties became more and 
more arduous and he was vexed by the 
administrative innovations of the Sig- 
noria. In the summer of 1564 he was 
back in Parma; but in October, 1565, he 
was dead. 

His nephew, Lodovico, erected a 
tombstone to his memory in the cathe 
dral, which proclaims that “Rore’s nam: 
and renown will not fade for eons.” 
Perhaps some day this will again be 
true. 

The Influence of Rore 


In a dialogue of an unusual man, a 
poet, musician, journalist, friend and 
later enemy of the notorious Pietro 
Aretino, the ‘Dialovo della musica’ ot 
Anton Francesco Doni of 1544, there 1s 
a curious passage. A few of Arcadelt’s 
madrigals have just been sung, and 
more of the same kind are to be sung. 
But one of the singers protests: “Why 
bother with such stuff? It is too an- 
tiquated. I am no lover of such sones, 
unless they were especially beautiful.” 

The master who had brought about 
this sudden change in taste was Rore. 
The normal number of voices in the 
madrigal had been four. Rore used five 
and therewith changed the structure and 
the vocal effect of the genre. The nor- 
mal time for the madrigal had been the 
so-called alla breve time. Rore desig- 
nated his first book “in note negre,” 
“in misura cromatica” (which means 
the same thing), namely, in 4-4 time. 


Not much would have been gained bv 
this as such, but Rore mixed the 4-4 
time with the alla breve, he brought 
new effervescence into the rhythm of 
He was the creator of 


the madrigal. 





what I should like to call the “labile 
tempo,” one of the greatest charms of 
the madrigal. He was, finally, one of 
the first and greatest masters of real 
chromatics, of the harmonic exepriment. 


His Opposition to Formalism 


His greatness has its roots in the tact 
that he was driven to such innovations 
by a powerful inner urge. He was an 
opponent of all formalism. He prized 
inexorable truth above everything else. 
He must have been a man of grim and 
somber might like Michelangelo, as his 
portrait, too, would indicate. There is 
no trace in his work of the cheerfulness 
and joy it. life, which play a role in 
Willaert’s or Lasso’s or even Pales- 
trina’s compositions. He set the gloomy 
and passionate sonnets from Petrarch’s 
Canzoniere to music, and the verses of 
the somber Giovanni della Casa. He 
wrote political madrigals protesting 
against the insurrection of the Protest- 
ant princes, set choruses in the tragedies 
of Giraldi Cinzio, the dramatist of 
Ferrara, to music. Expression meant 
everything to him, form nothing. Here- 
in he made the deepest impression upon 
his contemporaries. All madrigal music 
of the sixteenth century which lays claim 
to serious dignity is dependent upon 
Rore. Lasso and Monte are incon- 
ceivable without him. Palestrina, who 
began as an imitator of Arcadelt, 
changed his style after his acquaintance 
with Rore. But Rore’s true spiritual 
successor was Monteverdi, even though 
he was born after Rore’s death. In 
1586 Monteverdi’s presumable teacher, 
Mare’ Antonio Ingegnieri, dedicated a 
book of madrigals to Rore’s erstwhile pa- 
tron, the Duke of Parma, and expressed 
his profound admiration for the depart- 
ed master, as a “perpetuo essempio, e 
maestro a tutti del comporre perfet- 
tamente,” as a “lasting model.” Indeed, 









SOUTHERN HOSPITALITY 


J. Wilgus Eberly (Left), Dean of the Con- 

servatory of Music of Flora Macdonald Col- 

lege, Red Springs, N. C., Congratulates Egon 

Petri, Pianist, Who Played for and Lectured to 
the Students Recently 


Rore holds the key to the development 
of the Italian madrigal. His historical 
significance cannot be overestimated. 





Alice Aldrich Joins Cleveland Institute 

CLEVELAND, Feb. 6.—The second semes- 
ter of the Cleveland Institute of Music, 
Jeryl Rubinstein, director, began on Feb. 
5. At that time Alice Aldrich assumed her 
duties as a new member of the piano fac- 
ulty. Miss Aldrich received the Bachelor 
of Music Degree at the Institute in 1936. 





Sarah Sherman Appointed Director of 
Cornish School 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 5.—The board of 
directors of the Cornish School announce 
the appointment of Sarah McClain Sher- 
man as director, to succeed Nellie C. Cor- 
nish, founder and director for twenty-six 
years, who retired last October. Mrs. Sher- 
man has assumed her duties. N. D. B. 
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A SUMMER MASTER CLASS to be held in MEXICO 
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MUSIC: Hindemith Sonata for Piano Duet Issued—Four New Songs 


MUSICAL AMERICA for February 10, 1940 





HINDEMITH WRITES SONATA 
FOR THE PIANO-DUETTISTS 

T is natural that piano-duettists should 

prick up their ears at the news of a 
contribution to their specialized literature 
by no less important a modernist than 
Paul Hindemith. But it is doubtful that 
many of them, after satisfying their 
primary curiosity as to its import, will be 
able to experience much aesthetic pleasure 
in playing or listening to the Sonata for 
four hands at one piano by the German 
exponent of “Gebrauchsmusik” that has re- 
cently been published by B. Schott’s Sons 
in Mayence (New York: Associated Music 
Publishers ). 

This work, in three movements, is for 
the most part inscrutable music, and it is 
of such rapidly shifting harmonic changes 
as to avoid being pinned down to a definite 
tonality excepting in spots here and there. 
The moderately fast first movement, the 
most contrapuntal of the three, and of 
especially arbitrary line in its thematic 
material, opens with an A minor feeling 
and closes, rather unexpectedly, on the E 
major triad. The second, a vivace in 
scherzo spirit, is brittle and polytonally 
dissonant, beginning in C sharp minor, and 
ending in that key in the Secondo but in 
B flat major in the Primo. The third, be- 
ginning and ending andante, with a presto 
middle section, and ending in E major, is 
the most complicated of the three and, at 
the same time, the most rewarding. 

There is an aspect of casualness about 
this music. It runs along fluently in the 
Hindemith groove of thinking but it never 


says much that is very intelligible, and it 
carefully avoids beauty in any generally 
comprehensible sense of the word. At 
the same time, it is far from being haphaz- 
ard music. Each movement has a pro- 
nounced physiognomy, with more or less 
clearly defined ideas, intangible in charac- 
ter as they may be, especially in the first 
movement, and a controlling structural 
scheme. It is not, however, ingratiating 
“music for informal or intimate use”. The 
composer has written much more alluring 
“Gebrauchsmusik” than this. 


SONGS OF INDIVIDUALITY 
BY A CALIFORNIA WOMAN 


ROM California come four songs by 

Beatrice Fenner, which are issued by 
the Beatrice Fenner Publishing Company. 
The composer has written the words as 
well as the music in every case. 

These songs are all marked by imagina- 
tion and have an individual quality, though 
the device of repeating the same note over 
and over in the voice line, which is em- 
ployed in all of them, becomes at times a 
too pronounced mannerism. The finest of 
the set is ‘When children pray’, in which 
a beautiful bit of verse is matched by 
felicitously conceived music of expressive 
simplicity. ‘Night Song’, also in serious 
vein, is planned on a more elaborate scale, 
and with a vocal part that might almost 
be classified as melodic recitative and a 
persistently chordal accompaniment, it 
creates a tangible mood. 

‘The Men from the Valley of Apple 
Pie’ and ‘The Man with the Jelly-bean 














FRANK LA FORGE 


WALTER GOLDE ... 
LILY STRICKLAND 
RICHARD KOUNTZ 
EDWARD HARRIS ... 
A. WALTER KRAMER 


Recent Outstanding 
Galaxy Songs 


by Representative American Composers 
RICHARD HAGEMAN .. 


. Low Blowing Winds 


. Winter 


Music | Heard with You 
The Rich Man 

The Window Pane 

Cupid Captive 


Come to the Ball 
The Last Parting 


At Sunset 





LA PETITE JEANNETON 
(Sweet and Pretty Jeanneton) 

O, DU LIEBS ANGELI... 
{O, Little Angeli 


(Italian-Swiss Lullab 


(Elizabethan Love Song) 


“ Four Old Melodies 


Arranged by ESTELLE LIEBLING 
.....Old French-Swiss Ronde 


.......German-Swiss Folk Song 


i) 
DORMI, DORMI, BEL BAMBIN 
) 
WHITHER RUNNETH MY SWEETHEART?.... John Bartlet 


_Italian-Swiss Folk Song 





companiment to the chorus. 


17 West 46th Street 





A NATIONAL SUCCESS!!! 


ONWARD, YE PEOPLES! 
by JEAN SIBELIUS 


Published for: 


CHORUS with Piano Accompaniment 
MIXED—MEN’S—WOMEN’S VOICES 
ORCHESTRA—ORGAN SOLO 
and (just issued) 

A Superb BAND Arrangement by Richard Franko Goldmann 


A special piano and organ accompaniment is published. 
The Orchestration and the Band arrangement may also be used as ac- 


It will be featured in this way by the National High School Band, conducted 


by A. R. McAllister, and a nationally-known chorus at the Music Educators 
Conference on April 4th at Los Angeles. 


Galaxy Music Corporation 


New York 























Paul Hindemith, Whose Sonata for Piano Duet 
Was Recently Published 


Nose’ have whimsically amusing texts, 
and for these the repetitious melodic note 
has an apt effectiveness, especially in the 
first of the pair. They are both written 
for medium voice and are published within 
one cover. 


DELECTABLE FLUTE MUSIC 
IN VAN LEEUWEN SONATINA 


LUTISTS may well be envied by other 

instrumentalists for the Sonatina in the 
Old Style that Ary van Leeuwen has writ- 
ten for three flutes and Carl Fischer, Inc., 
has published in the Carl Fischer Edition 
of Flute Ensembles. 

This is one of the most delectable little 
works that have been published for any 
instrument or combination of instruments 
in many a day. The spirit of Mozart 
broods over it all in congenial companion- 
ship with that of Boccherini, but the spon- 
taneously bubbling and sparkling music of 
the Belgian composer is none the worse 
for that. The work consists of three 
movements, an opening Allegro, a Largh- 
etto and a closing Allegro giusto, and it 
would be difficult to say which is the most 
charming, though possibly the first may 
claim that distinction by a narrow margin. 


FIFTY ART SONGS 
WITHIN ONE COVER 


HAT the mixed song collection has 
entered upon a new incarnation is at- 
tested by the increasing number of such 
volumes that are being compiled and issued 
by the leading publishers. One of the 
most recent and most important, as it is 
one of the most discerningly chosen, of 
such collections, is Fifty Art Songs from 
the Modern Repertoire, which has just 
been brought out by G. Schirmer, Inc. 
The contents of this collection represent 
no fewer than fifteen nationalities. Most 
of the songs are well known to the con- 
cert-going public but there are a few that 
are relatively, or even entirely, unfamiliar, 
such as Ravel’s ‘D’Anne jouant de 1!’espin- 
ette’, Szymanowski’s ‘Song of the Girl at 
the Window’, Barték’s ‘Tears of Autumn’, 
Palmgren’s ‘Mother’, Schoenberg’s ‘Exalta- 
tion’, Kotchetoff’s ‘Tell, O tell her’ and 
Miguel Sandoval’s ‘Without Your Love’. 
American composers are represented by 
Tohn Alden Carpenter, Loeffler, Griffes. 
Rudolph Ganz. Hageman, Carl Deis and 
Carl Engel; French, by Debussy, Ravel, 
Fauré, Dupare. Lalo, Hué and Hahn; 
Italian, by Pietro Cimara and Respighi; 
Spanish, by Manuel de Falla (“Your Dark 
Eyes’); German, by Richard Strauss; 
Austrian, by Hugo Wolf and Schoenberg; 
British, by Vaughan Williams (‘Silent 
Noon’) and Bryceson Treharne; Nor- 
wegian, by Grieg: Finnish, by Palmgren 
and Sibelius; Hungarian, by 


Czech, by Dvorak (‘The Lark’): Polish, 


by Szymanowski: Russian, by Borodine, 


Moussorgsky, Tchaikovsky, Rachmaninoff, 


Bartok; 


Kotchetoff, Gretchaninoff, Stravinsky 
(‘Pastorale’) and Prokofieff (‘Snow- 
flakes’ and ‘Snowdrops’) ; Guatemalan, by 
Sandoval; and Mexican, by Maria Grever 
(‘Rataplan’). 

All of the songs are provided with Eng- 
lish words, and in many instances the 
foreign songs have their original texts as 
well. 


TAUBER IN ROLE OF EDITOR 
OF TWENTY SCHUBERT SONGS 
WENTY Schubert Songs, as selected 
and edited by Richard Tauber, the 
tenor, and provided with excellent new 
translations of the texts by G. H. Clutsam, 
have been issued in one volume by Keith 
Prowse & Co. of London. The tenor- 
editor has marked the phrasing in meticul- 
ous detail for the best artistic results and 
at the same time has shown generous con- 
sideration for the singers whose breath 
support is limited by indicating additional 
breath-taking places for them. 

In a collection of limited dimensions de- 
signed to meet the requirements of the 
accomplished amateur as well as_ the 
roundly equipped professional such songs 
as ‘Der Erlk6nig’ and ‘Die Allmacht’, for 
instance, are inevitably missing, but, on 
the other hand, such favorites as the ‘Ave 
Maria’, the Serenade, ‘By the Sea’, “The 
Trout’, ‘Death and the Maiden’ and ‘Im- 
patience’ are to be found. And _ special 
attention is called to “two almost com- 
pletely unknown but beautiful songs”, 
"Neath the Apple Tree’ and ‘To the 
Moon.’ 


A HAYDN PIANO TRIO 
RE-SCORED BY TOVEY 

ONALD FRANCIS TOVEY, acting 

on the premise that in the whole 
thirty-one accessible piano trios of Haydn 
“there is hardly a movement in which the 
string parts justify their existence, except 
when the piano, for no apparent reason, 
condescends to play an accompaniment 
without also playing the melody”, has un- 
dertaken the project of arranging at least 
sixteen of these trios “as trios’ by redis- 
tributing the parts for the benefit of the 
violin and the ’cello. He has made a be- 
ginning with the trio in A Major, No. 7 
in the Breitkopf & Hartel edition, and it 
has been published by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press (New York: Carl Fischer, 
Inc. ). 

While recognizing that “as a piano 
sonata the average Haydn trio would far 
outweigh any but the three ripest of 
Haydn’s other piano works”, Prof. Tovey 
affirms that the violin and ’cello parts are 
necessary, even though large tracts of the 
violin parts are in unison with the piano 
and the ’cello doubles the piano bass from 
beginning to end. His method has been 
to add nothing but, instead, to gain addi- 
tional richness of harmony almost en- 
tirely by substituting octaves for unisons 
between the strings and the piano, while 
a constant increase in liveliness of ensem- 
ble is mainly the result of adding rests, 
so that obscure details appear as entries. 
Since Haydn’s style is full of surprises 
he notes that genuine freaks of Haydn's 
imagination may be revealed by his remov- 
ing of the whitewash that the composer 
has mechanically spread over them. a 


NOTEWORTHY PIANO SONATINAS 

AMONG RECENT ENGLISH WORKS 
F conspicuous interest among recent 
piano novelties from England are 
three sonatinas by Louis Kentner, pub- 
lished, separately, by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press (New York: Carl Fischer). 
These are not compositions for children, 
regardless of their somewhat misleading 
classification; rather do they demand the 
acute perception of the experienced per- 

former for their adequate projection. 
It is a pleasurable experience to discover 
a stimulating musical personality express- 
ing itself spontaneously and with ready 
compositional facility in the best move- 
ments of these three works. Nos. 1 and 
3 are markedly superior to No. 2, and 
of the better two the No. 3 must be ac- 
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corded the higher rank by virtue of its 
maintaining a more consistently high stand- 
ard throughout, as all three of its move- 
ments are of equal distinction. In the first 
the opening Allegro con umore and the 
closing Czardas are of arresting quality— 
the Czardas indeed could be used by itself 
as an uncommonly effective program num- 
ber. The two middle movements, ‘Folk 
Tune’ and a Scherzino, are of less signifi- 
cance. 

The official time required for perform- 
ance is nine minutes for No. 1, eight for 
No. 2 and eleven for No. 3. 

From the same publishers comes also a 
set of five ‘Diversions’ for piano solo by 
Robin Milford, of which the liltingly jig- 
like fourth and the elaboration of the 
French folksong, ‘Do, do, l'enfant do’, 
which constitutes the fifth, are the most 
effective. The writing all through is that 
of an adroit craftsman with a facile tech- 
nique but the earlier sketches, notably the 
first, are marred by forced and acrid dis- 
sonance. The more straightforward jig 
was evidently written in deference to Sir 
Walter Scott’s avowal, quoted at the be- 
ginning of it, “I believe that I have a 
reasonable good ear for a jig, but your 
solos and sonatas give me the spleen”. 


STUDENTS BOOK OF ROUNDS 
A STIMULATING COLLECTION 


NEW impetus to the cultivating of 

the exhilarating experience of singing 
rounds in schools, as systematically pro- 
moted in the schools in England, is sup- 
plied by The Oxford Graduated Round 
Book, selected and arranged by W. Gillies 
Whittaker and published by the Oxford 
University Press (New York: Carl Fisch- 
er, Inc.). This is indeed a treasurable 
collection, selected from Peter Warlock’s 
editions of Ravenscroft’s ‘Pammelia’ 
(1609), ‘Deuteromelia’ (1609) and ‘Melis- 
mata’ (1611) and Mr. Whittaker’s own col- 
lections of the rounds and canons of Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert. 

Here are thirty-five rounds in all, a few 
in two parts but the majority in either 
three or four parts, each group arranged 
according to the grade of difficulty. Among 
the five by Beethoven that are included is 
‘To Maelzel’, which the composer after- 
wards used as the theme for the second 
movement of his Eighth Symphony, while 
Schubert’s ‘All hail, thou lovely laughing 
May’ is given in two versions, major and 
minor. 

In his foreword the editor explains the 
two ways in which rounds may be sung 
and suggests methods’ of correcting the 
two commonest faults in round-singing, 
a tendency to quicken and an almost ir- 
resistable desire to shout. 

Rounds and canons also make up the 
larger part of the little collection, ‘Songs 
for All Seasons’, published by the same 
house in conveniently small-sized format, 
with only the initials ‘J.B.’ given as identi- 


fication of the editor. It has been com- 
piled for the use of “small groups of 
singers who need music for social occa- 
sions”. Two of the rounds are by Mozart, 
one, ‘Hail, glad day’, being in six parts, 
and among the old English songs for uni- 
son singing are ‘The Jolly Ploughboy’, ‘I 
sowed the seeds of love’ and ‘The Merry 
Haymakers’. 

The Christmas section is especially in- 
teresting, including as it does, the three- 
part song ‘Green growth the holly’, trans- 
cribed by Lady Mary Trefusis from a six- 
teenth century manuscript, the two-part 
carol ‘Susanni’, the canon-in-two-parts ‘In 
dulci jubilo’ and a ‘Christmas Song with 
Echo’. 


A SINGERS’ REPERTOIRE 
THAT IS NOT HACKNEYED 
HE Foundational Repertoire for Sing- 
ers, compiled, edited, arranged and 
translated by Victor Prahl, and published 
by C. C. Birchard and Company, consists 
of two volumes of songs avowedly chosen 
to meet the requirement for a supply of 
fresh, attractive and appropriate material 
that must be kept in mind if singing is to 
remain a spontaneous expression. 

The compiler has tried in so far as pos- 
sible to avoid duplicating compositions 
found in similar collections and has been 
at pains to choose songs from widely varied 
sources, limited in range, moderate in 
length and with an interesting vocal line. 
He has prefaced each song with a brief, 
informative paragraph and has also pro- 
vided the English translations in many in- 
stances. 

It is refreshing to find an assortment of 
songs so predominantly unhackneyed. In 
the first volume, containing twenty-seven, 
and opening with ‘To Anthea’ by the 17th 
century Henry Lawes, are to be found, 
for instance Handel’s ‘With thee th’ un- 
shelter’d moor I’d tread’ from ‘Solomon’, 
the 13th century French troubadour song 
‘When the Sweet Nightingale’, by Chate- 
lain de Coucy, a ‘Song of Spring’ by 
Haydn, Mozart’s ‘Contentment’, written for 
his friend Weise’s magazine for the young, 
and ‘Youth’s Journey’, Weber’s ‘Elfin 
Song’, Schubert’s ‘The Rose Chain’ and 
‘To the Moon’, Schumann’s ‘A Red, Red 
Rose’ and ‘Come in the still of night’, 
Franz’s ‘Wand’ring thro’ the Wood’, old 
Irish and English songs, Harvey W. 
Loomis’s setting of ‘Hark! Hark! the 
Lark’, Loeffler’s ‘Prayer’, and songs by 
John Wilson, Lully, Beethoven, Mendel- 
ssohn Rubinstein and Brahms. 

Volume 2 is an equally stimulating col- 
lection, with  Beethoven’s setting of 
Goethe’s ‘None but the lonely know’, an 
interesting contrast to Tchaikovsky’s set- 
ting, on the first page. It then ranges 
from Dowland’s ‘Now, o now, I needs 
must part’ to Fauré’s ‘Lydia’, by way of 
the beautiful ‘Goddess Fair’ by Giovanni 
Bassani, the little-known ‘Moonlight’ by 
Schubert and three of the songs from his 
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Franz Bornschein, Who Has Written Two 
New Chora! Works 


eighteenth year, ‘First Loss’, ‘The Stars’ 
and ‘Sighing’, Hugo Wolf’s early ‘Morn- 
ing Dew’, probably the composer’s first 
published song, and _ similarly alluring 
songs by Rameau, Haydn, Mendelssohn, 
Brahms, Grieg, Jensen and Loewe, with 
English, Welsh and Czech folksongs. 


TWO CHORAL NOVELTIES 
BY FRANZ BORNSCHEIN 
OR the late Lenten season an impres- 
sive four-part chorus for mixed voices, 
‘Golgotha’, a Crucifixion legend, by Franz 
Bornschein, has just come from the Bos- 
ton Music Company. The text is a loftily 
conceived poem by James Randall and the 








BARTOK—Tears of Autumn 
BorRODINE—The Sleeping Princess 
CARPENTER—The sleep that flits on baby's eyes 
CrmmARA—Fiocca la neve 
Desussy—C’est l’extase langoureuse 
—Ii pleure dans mon coeur 
Deis—Waiting 
DupaRc—Extase 
—L'Invitation au voyage 

DvoRAK—The Lark 
ENGEL—Sea-Shell 
FALLA—Tus ojillos negros 
Faur£—Aprés un réve 

—Aurore 

—En priére 
GANZ—A Memory 
GRETCHANINOFF—Slumber-Song 
GREVER—Rataplan 
GrieG—By the Brook 
Grirres—Auf geheimem Waldespfade 
HAGEMAN—At the Well 
HAHN—L’Heure exquise 
HUsr—J’ai pleuré en réve 
KOTCHETOFF—Tell, O tell her 
LALoO—L’Esclave 
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pathos of the words permeates the music 
of Mr. Bornschein’s sincere and dignified 
and well worked-out setting. It is a six- 
page work especially fitting for Holy Week 
services. 

A secular choral work by the same com- 
poser has recently been published by G. 
Schirmer, Inc. Entitled ‘Don cap-and- 
bells’, it is a charming three-part chorus 
for women’s voices, with sparkling, danc- 
ing music both in the lightly tripping voice 
parts and in the piano accompaniment as 
well. It incidentally provides a good test 
of finely pointed enunciation and accurate 
intonation in rapid staccato singing. L. 


s—BRIEFER MENTION—#® 


For Chorus: 

‘Wind of the West’, cantata, with poem 
by J. Lilian Vandevere and music by Roy 
S. Stoughton, consisting of six choral num- 
bers for three-part chorus of female voices. 
Chorally well-written and attractive music, 
‘Wind Across the Mission Bells’, of pic- 
turesque suggestion, being one of the most 
effective of the set. Though written os- 
tensibly for upper school grades, it is 
equally suitable for adult women’s choruses 
(Birchard). 

‘Songs of Escape’, Op. 38, five songs for 
unaccompanied chorus of mixed voices, by 
Robin Milford, with texts from the Psalms 
for ‘Hear, O God’ and ‘Lord, let me know 
mine end’, the words of an old folk ballad 
for ‘Helen of Kirconnell’, and poems by 
Edmund Spenser and Allan Cunningham 
for ‘Port after Stormy Seas’ and ‘The 
Spring of the Year’, respectively. An un- 
commonly fine set of choral numbers, of 
which ‘The Spring of the Year’, also pub- 
lished separately, and ‘Helen of Kirconnell’ 
are especially striking (London: Oxford. 
New York: C. Fischer). 


For Organ: 

Four-Part Fantasia No. 8 for Strings, 
by Henry Purcell, admirably transcribed 
by Arthur Hutchings as an impressively 

(Continued on page 270) 
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from the 


Foreign texts provided with 
English translations 


La@FrrLeR—Adieu pour jamais 
—Les Paons 
MoussorGsk Y—The Evening Prayer 
PALMGREN— Mother 
PROKOFIEFF—Snowdrops 
—Snowflakes 


RACHMANINOFF—In the Silence of Night 
—The Island 
RaveL—Chanson espagnole 
—D’Anne jouant de lespinette 
RESPIGHI—Nebbie 
SANDOVAL—Sin tu amor 
SCHOENBERG—Erhebung 
S1pELIUS—From the North 
STRAVINSK Y—Pastorale 
STRAuUsS—Cicilie 
—Morgen 
SzZYMANOWSK!I—Song of the Girl at the Window 
TCHAIKOVSK Y—A Legend 
—At the Ball 
TREHARNE—Corals 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS—Silent Noon 
Wo.r—Fussreise 
—Gesang Weyla’s 
—Verschwiegene Liebe 
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dignified organ piece (London: Stainer & 
Bell. New York: Galaxy). 

‘Cantos Intimos’, a collection of pieces of 
medium difficulty for organ or harmonium, 
Books 2 and 3, by Eduardo Torres. Span- 
ish music of strongly marked individual 
character, each book containing ten pieces, 
most of them for church use (San Sebas- 
tian: Casa Erviti). 

‘Procession’, Op. 126, by P. J. M. Plum, 
O.S.M. A fine, dignified, churchly piece 
of seven pages, in five short sections, which 
could be used separately as well as in the 
set (Paris: Bornemann). 


RICORDIS PUBLISH NEW SONGS 
BY GIANNINI AND BAMBOSCHEK 
WO songs of fine quality by Vittorio 
Giannini have come from the house of 
G. Ricordi & Co. One is entitled ‘Far 
Above the Purple Hills’ and the other, 
‘If I Had Known’, the words of both 
being the work of Karl Flaster. 

While both are written with the sure 
touch of one who understands the angle 
of approach of both the singer and the 
composer, ‘Far Above the Purple Hills’ is 
in some measure the more distinctive of 
the two. This is an imaginative utterance 
in which the composer has been notably 
successful both in evoking a poetic atmos- 
phere and in creating the effect of perfect 
unity as regards the voice part and the 
individual accompaniment. It is a song 
of quite unusual character. In ‘If I Had 
Known’ there is a fine lyric sweep, which 
gains impetus from the expressive piano 
accompaniment and culminates in an im- 
passioned climax. The striking contrast 
in mood provided by these songs suggests 
the advantageous pairing of them on a pro- 
gram. 

The Ricordis also publish two new songs 
by Giuseppe Bamboschek and an arrange- 
ment by him for concert use of Franz 
Liszt’s version of Salvator Rosa’s canzon- 
etta, ‘Vado ben spesso’. This, with its 
military swagger, emerges from Mr. 
Bamboschek’s revising hands as a capital 


song for a man. Unfortunately, only the 
Italian text is given. Of Mr. Bamboschek’s 





Vittorio Giannini 


own songs, ‘Landscape of My Dreams’ is 
an example of the highly elaborate art 
song with a piano accompaniment con- 
ceived almost in terms of orchestral colors. 
The words are by Sylvia Golden. In the 
other song, ‘Confiteor’, the text, appro- 
priately, is more simply set, with the gain 
of a more direct appeal. Geneva Viola 
Wolcott is the author of the lyric. Both 
songs are designed for a high voice. 
Then among the firm’s new octavo music 
there is an admirable arrangement by 
Harvey Enders for four-part men’s chorus 
of ‘In Those Merry Days’ from Arthur 
Sullivan’s ‘Cox and Box’, and there are 
three excellent contributions by William 
Ryder, two a cappella four-part male 
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Op. 26. Sketches of the City 
(Symphonic suite for large orchestra) 
Study score available. 
E. F. Kalmus, Inc., New York 


Op. 30. Symphony No. 1, in A minor 
Study score available. 


Affiliated Music Corp., New York 
Op. 31. Poem 


(for French horn and piano) 


Carl Fischer, Inc., New York 
Op. 32. Chorale-Prelude (No. 2) 


“Jesu, meine Freude’”’ (for organ)* 


Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago 
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(for organ) 
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H. T. FitzSimons Co., Chicago 
Op. 42. Impromptu 


(for piano) 
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Op. 49. Where Corals Lie 
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piano accompaniment) 
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choruses, ‘Awake, my love’ and ‘A Song 
at Parting’, and an arrangement for three- 
part women’s chorus of the German folk- 
song ‘The Feathered Messenger’ (‘Kommt 
ein Vogel geflogen’). 


MORE PIANO ‘FANCIES’ 
BY MATTHAY PUBLISHED 

SECOND set of ‘Stray Fancies’ for 

the piano by Tobias Matthay has re- 
cently been issued by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press (New York: Carl Fischer) 
in The Anglo-French Series. The three 
pieces previously published under this gen- 
eral title were a Dirge, an ‘Album Leaf’ 
and a Toccata in C Minor. The new 
three bear the specific titles, ‘A June Day’, 
‘In Folkstune Mood’ and ‘Humming Song’. 

Although only now published, these 

‘Fancies’ can scarcely be called new com- 
positions as, however much they may have 
been altered in their final revision in 1938, 
they were originally written as far back 
as 1887, 1889 and 1888, respectively. Of 
the three ‘In Folkstune Mood’ is the most 
substantial and the most effective. It is 
also the most extended, covering four 
pages. The other two, of two pages each, 
reveal similar compositional ingenuity, but 
not one of the set, however pleasantly 
euphonious, rises above the level of salon 
music. 


NOVELTIES FROM ENGLAND 
FOR CHORUS AND STRINGS 


MONG recent consignments of novel- 

ties from J. & W. Chester of London 
there is an arrestingly original choral work 
by Avril Coleridge-Taylor entitled ‘Wyn- 
dore’ (‘Windover’). Innocent of words, it 
is “Ah-ed” throughout by a _ four-part 
mixed chorus, with orchestral accompani- 
ment, and the resultant effect is singularly 
suggestive of the Aldous Huxley quota- 
tion that inspired it, beginning, “I have 
tuned my music to the trees, and there were 
voices swelling slow in the blue murmur 
of the hills.” It has a very unusual har- 
monic feeling and creates the impression 
of being written in the natural minor, The 
time duration for this wordless chorus is 
seven minutes. 

There are also two choruses by Mary 
Lucas that are harmonically unconventional 
but distinctly moodful and effective. One 
is ‘Sleeping Sea’, for four-part chorus of 
mixed voices, while the other and, on first 
acquaintance, the more appealing, is a 
‘Lullaby’ for three-part women’s chorus. 

For string orchestra there are ‘A Cots- 
wold Hill-Tune’ by C. W. Orr and ‘Three 
Highland Sketches’ by Marie Dare. The 
former is a refreshingly lilting and lyrical 
bit of flavorsome folk-music and the com- 
poser has found ways of making it har- 
monically vital without being anomalously 
dissonant. The Dare ‘Highland Sketches’ 
are ‘Mist on the Bens’, ‘Sea Loch’ and a 
Strathspey and Reel. The ‘Mist on the 
Bens’ has an especially pronounced poetic 
quality, while the dances of the third sketch 
have an irresistible rhythmic impact. 

Then for organists there is ‘Grand- 
Choeur’, a voluntary on the fifth mode, by 
Guy Weitz, a sonorously imposing work, 
which opens and closes in a majestic spirit, 
with a contrasting middle section of more 
animated nature. 

And for singers there is ‘The River and 
the Leaf’, by Eleanor Rudall, an imagina- 
tive and well-written setting of an English 
translation of a Chinese poem by L. Cran- 
mer Byng, for medium voice; also ‘Racers’, 
by E. d’Arba, with poem by John Bannis- 
ter Tabb, a dramatically conceived song 
with so elaborately developed an accom- 
paniment as to give it almost the effect of a 
brilliant piano piece with words, and a 
‘Lullaby’ with both words and music by 
Norman Fraser, which has a significant 
accompaniment but a vocal line less spon- 
taneous and individual than the poem itself. 


CHARACTERISTIC NEW SONGS 

BY EXPERIENCED COMPOSERS 
MONG recent novelties published by 
the Theodore Presser Co. are songs 
by several American composers with the 
sureness of touch characteristic of the ex- 
perienced writer. These composers are 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, Thurlow 


Lieurance, Frank Grey and Oscar J. Fox. 
There is also one by a composer with a 
less familiar name, Anna Priscilla Risher. 
most 


The elaborate in structure and 











writing is Mr. Fox’s ‘October’, the music 
of which is appropriately suggestive of the 
mellow warmth of Autumn coloring, both 
in its ingratiating line and in its happily 


The poem is 
It is published 


conceived accompaniment. 
by Whitney Montgomery. 
for high voice only. 

‘In a Garden Filled With Roses’ is the 
title of Mr. Cadman’s song, which is a 
setting of verse by James Francis Cooke, 
This is a tender little song in the com- 
poser’s most sensitive vein, written for a 
medium voice, and provided with a taste- 
fully simple accompaniment. 

Mr. Lieurance’s wedding song, ‘This 
Day’, with words by Emily Guiwits, is an 
excellent “occasional. song”. It opens with 
a joyous protestation of love, which later 
serves as a refrain after each stanza, and 
is marked by effective rhythmic variety. 

Then in ‘Bells of Tomorrow’ Frank 
Grey has produced another song with all 
the elements of popular appeal, both in 
the shape of the vocal line and in the 
rhythmic swing of the refrain. The words 
are by Richard Sanford. As for Miss 
Risher’s ‘My Secret’, the words of which 
are by George W. Englar, it is a happy 
little song with a straightforward, gaily 
lilting melody. It is written for medium 
voice, 


SIX NEW SONGS BY MALOTTE 
OF CHARACTERISTIC APPEAL 


LBERT HAY MALOTTE has 
proven on many occasions that he 
possesses an uncommon flair for writing 
art songs in many different moods that 
have a melodic character of immediate ap- 
peal. Prolific as he is in the song field, 
his melodic urge never seems to fail him, 
and this fact is demonstrated anew by the 
sheaf of six new songs from his pen that 
have just come from G. Schirmer, Inc. 
For two of the best of these, ‘Among 
the Living’ and ‘My Friend’, Mr. Malotte 
has written the words himself. ‘Among 
the Living’ is a lullaby of timely signifi- 
cance, sung ostensibly amid the noise and 


(Continued on page 273) 
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(Continued from page 22) ment, which in spite of their music’s being 
others have written music based on Indian distinctly romantic, might be regarded as 
melodies and have done research in this the American classic period. . 
field. Charles Ives is also a New Englander 
but he has consciously attempted to present 
American music portraits and the Ameri- 
. ‘ can scene. He has been called “the most 

Because Edward MacDowell refused tO _ original and most characteristically ‘Ameri- 
have his works played in programs of €x- can’ composer the United States has yet 
clusively American music, his attitude to produced”. European critics seemed to 
native talent was misunderstood and mis- —;ecognize Ives as a nationalist even before 
quoted. But his stand was taken to avoid America accepted him as such. He cele- 
discrimination: American works must ap-  prates his native land in his piano sonata 
pear in general programs and not be segre- 
gated. In a lecture he said: “What we 
must arrive at is the youthful optimistic 
vitality and the undaunted tenacity of spirit 
that characterize the American man. That 
is what I hope to see echoed in American 
music” 


MacDowell on American Music 


MacDowell’s special type of American- 
ism is recognizable to any one who knows 
that part of New Hampshire where he 
spent his summers, Peterborough, now the 
artists’ colony which bears his name. 
‘Woodland Sketches’ and the ‘New Eng- 
land Idyls’ come to life there, and one is 
aware of the relationship between the music 
and the landscape. 

And here is another means of unconscious 
influence: the reflection in our music of 
the emotion evoked by Niagara Falls, the 
Grand Canyon, the Rocky Mountains, the 
Maine coast, the Golden Gate, the snow- 
capped peaks of the West, the rivers Hud- 
son, Columbia, Mississippi, and the plains, 
vast oceans of sand and sagebrush. Arthur 
Shepherd has caught it in his ‘Horizons’, 
Henry Hadley attempted it in his early 
symphony ‘North, East, South, West’, and 
Roy Harris seems to have breathed the 
breath of the West into some of his scores, 
the Third Symphony, for instance. 


Work of the New England Group 





Edward MacDowell 


‘Concord, Mass. 1840-60: I Emerson, II 
Hawthorne, III The Alcotts, and IV 
teenth Century an important group of Thoreau’; in ‘Holidays in a Connecticut 
American composers who, with the excep- (Country Town’ (orchestral set) : ‘Decora- 
tion of Arthur Foote and Mrs. H. H. A. tion Day, Fourth of July, Washington's 
Beach, completed their studies in Germany, tirthday’ ; ‘Three Places in New England’ : 
wrote music to the best of their ability (orchestral set): ‘Boston Common, Put- 
and did not bother about the problem of a nam’s Camp at Redding, Conn. The 
national style. Tree, Edgar Stillman- Housatonic at Stockbridge’; and in his 
Kelley wrote a ‘New England Symphony’ songs, choruses, and chamber music. 

and in 1930 Frederick Converse wrote 
‘Flivver Ten Million’, a humorous picture 
in music of a characteristically American 
subject. But John K. Paine, George W. As an example of the unconscious ele- 
Chadwick, Arthur Foote, Horatio Parker, ment in a truly American composer, one 
Henry Hadley, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, and might offer another New Englander, Carl 
Edward Burlingame Hill form a solid Ruggles, “a Cape Cod Yankee boy” of 
background of sincerity, ‘talent and achieve- whom Charles Seeger wrote “he is almost 


New England produced in the late Nine- 


Some Later American Composers 





the exact opposite of everything that is 
supposed to be typically American. Thank 
heaven! And he is not alone—there are a 
few others. If there are not, and if they 
are not given some kind of support, Ameri- 





Charles Ives 


can music will never be anything but a pale 
reflection of the European art. 

Another American who has been more 
successful in reaching the public is Roy 
Harris, an Oklahoman by birth who was 


raised in California. One movement of 


his earliest symphony sounded like a 
fiddler’s breakdown, but it was his own 
tune, crudely harmonized and inadequately 
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FOR EDUCATORS 


PIANO FALLACIES OF TODAY .. . i Matthay n. $1.25 
A valuable collection of articles designed “to demolish certain stupidities 
and bogies.” 


MUSIC BY HEART .nckee <a ee Sle 6 es te eee See 
In addition to Memorizing, such subjects as The Relation between 
Memory and Technique — The Workings of the Subconscious Mind— 
Relaxation and Fatigue, are discussed 


ESSAYS IN MUSICAL ANALYSIS 
Vol. VI. Miscellaneous Notes, Glossary and Index Tovey n. $4.00 
Over 25 new essays of illuminating criticism on Bach, re Major Over- 
ture—Gluck, Iphigenie Overture—Berlioz, Symphonie Fantastique, etc.; 
also, Linear Harmony and Wagner in the Concert Room. 


LIVING SONGS (New). Illustrated by W. B. Humphrey 
Gildersleeve & Smith $.75 
A collection of America’s 49 top-ranking songs with new arrangements 
and accompaniments. Features: large-sized notes—low range—optional 
parts (small notes) for a higher range. 


TROUBADOURS. Selected Edition. 2 Volumes Nightingale @ $.75 


A collection of Four Part Choruses for all types of adolescent voices. 


Music for every type and combination of instruments. 
Ask for the catalog that interests you. 


Order from your local dealer—or 
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THE LITTLE GARDENS 
Text by Daniel S. Twohig 
Music by 


Gustav Kiem 
High Voice—Key of G—(Range F-sharp to g) 
Price, 50 cents 


BELLS OF TOMORROW 
Text by Richard Sanford 
Music by 
Frank Grey 


Med. Voice—Key of F—(Range c to F) 
Price, 50 cents 


Song Orchestration, 75 cents 


Fox Trot Orchestration (Vic Schoen), 75 cents 


IN A GARDEN FILLED WITH ROSES 
Text by James Francis Cooke 
Music by 
Charles Wakefield Cadman 


High Voice Low ban 5 
Key of E-flat Key of 
(Range d to F) (Range b Ns D) 


Price, 50 cents 
* 
THEODORE PRESSER CoO. 


1712 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Stephen Foster 


orchestrated, yet it contained a nucleus 
which has developed into an American 
voice, and his compositions have an in- 
dividuality, a forceful primitive quality, 
unlike the work of his teachers and col- 
leagues. His Third Symphony, ‘Johnny 
Comes Marching Home’, and his setting 
of Whitman’s ‘Song for Occupations’ ex- 
press an unconscious Americanism. 

But here we are in the 20th century and 
should mention a few other tendencies, such 
as the development of composers in New 
York and elsewhere in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth century. The song 
writers and composers of piano, chamber 
and orchestral music, such as Rubin Gold- 
mark, Henry Holden Huss, Daniel Greg- 
ory Mason, David Stanley Smith, Ernest 
Schelling, and many others, have written 
without the slogan “America first’! A\l- 


(Continued on page 272) 


--OUT IN THE FIELDS WITH GOD— 


Text by Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
Music by 
Roy Newman 
Med, Voice-—Key of F—-(Range d to F) 
Price, 50 cents 
WHEN DREAMS WERE SET 
TO music 
Text by Elizabeth Evelyn Moore 
Music by 
Charles Gilbert Spross 
High Voice—Key of A-flat—(Range E-flat to a-flat) 
Price, 50 cents 


JOHN CHURCH Co. 


Theodore Presser Co., Distributors 
PHILADELPHIA 











| FOUND A LOVE 
Text by Herbert J. Brandon 
Music by 


Francesco B. DeLeone 
Med. Voice—Key of A-flat—(Range d to F) 
Price, 35 cents 


GO, LOVELY ROSE 
Text by Edmund Waller 
Music by 


W. Lawrence Curry 
Low Voice—Key of E—(Range b to E) 
Price, 50 cents 





BY THE SANDS OF OLD DUNDEE 
Text by Lila Phillips 
Music by 
Irene Rodgers 
Med. Voice—Key of E-flat—(Range b-flat to E-flat) 
Price, 50 cents 
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(Continued from page 271) 
though occasionally native influence is 
found in Goldmark’s ‘Negro Rhapsody’ and 
‘Gettysburg Requiem’, Mason’s _ string 
quartet on Negro themes, etc. 


Impressionism in America 

Charles Griffes, one of our most gifted 
composers, was not specially interested in 
American subjects although his last com- 
position was a setting of Whitman’s ‘Salut 
au Monde’. John Alden Carpenter was our 
first native Impressionist. His early songs 
are frankly French in spirit, but with ‘Ad- 
ventures in a Perambulator’ and his Con- 
certino an American impressionism evolves, 
culminating in his Metropolitan ballet 
‘Skyscrapers’, which is typically American 
in subject matter, jazz rhythms, popular 


Famous Musicians Portrayed in Their 
Letters in New French Collection 


RAWING upon his collection of mu- 

sical autographs, M. Marc Pincherle 
has published a selection of letters written 
in French by various composers from 1771 
to 1910 (‘Musiciens Peints par Eux- 
mémes’, Chez Pierre Cornuau, Paris, 1939). 
Among the composers represented are Pic- 
cinni, Le Sueur, Grétry, Méhul, Spontini, 
Cherubini, Liszt, Meyerbeer, Berlioz, 
Saint-Saéns, Wagner, Bizet, Lalo, Cha- 
brier, Debussy, Dukas and d’Indy. Numer- 
ous autographs are reproduced in fac- 
simile, thus giving ample scope for those 
who like to try their skill in the analysis 
of handwriting. 

It is a truism that letters form a pre- 
cious source of information for the student 
and biographer, but often one has to wade 
through a mass of insignificant or irrele- 
vant detail in order to dig up some illu- 
minating bit of material. These letters 
have been carefully chosen for their in- 
trinsic interest (with few exceptions they 
are published here for the first time), and 


ww The First American Editions 
of the World-Famous 


Erich J. Wolff Songs 


and other repertoire of Lotte Lehmann, 
Elisabeth Schumann, Elena Gerhard, 
John Charles Thomas, Nelson Eddy, 
Julia Culp., etc. Now published by 
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George Gershwin 


street songs, all molded into one by his 
skilful technique. As strong as impression- 
ism in his scores are the Stravinsky influ- 
ence and the realism which superseded 
impressionism in Europe. : 

Emerson Whithorne’s ‘Saturday’s Child’, 
on the Negro poet Countée Cullen’s poems, 
is an evolution into an American impres- 
sionism as are also his piano pieces, ‘New 
York Days and Nights’. 

Jazz Epidemic a Powerful Stimulus 

The Jazz epidemic is too large a subject 
to be discussed in detail, but that it was a 
powerful stimulus in creating a  hative 
idiom cannot be denied. George Gershwin’s 
rise from a “song plugger” and writer of 
popular “hits” to fame with ‘Rhapsody in 
Blue’, ‘An American in Paris’ and the 


many of them constitute veritable self- 
portraits of the composers who wrote them. 
Such is the case with Spontini’s letter on 
page seventy, and with the fourteen letters 
of Edouard Lalo. 

For a choice specimen of confraternal 
criticism with no punches pulled, read 
what Lalo has to say about Brahms on 
the whole and that composer’s Second 
Symphony in particular. He says that 
Brahms gives the impression of a speaker 
who strikes a determined, profound and 
terrible attitude in order to repeat mere 
banalities in a cavernous voice. He is ap- 
palled at Brahms’s orchestration and de- 
clares that a composer who shows such 
poor command of instrumental technique 
should be sent back to the school-bench in 
a hurry! 

For a succinct summary of Debussy’s 
aesthetic credo, read the letter written by 
that composer from the Villa Medici in 
1887, in which he expresses his “profound 
disdain” for program music—the kind of 
music “that is obliged to follow a little 
piece of literature which is carefully handed 
to you as you enter the concert hall.” And 
on page 196 we find a letter written by 
Chabrier from Cadiz—in Spanish! Truly, 
the composer of ‘Espafia’ did not do things 
half way when he decided to steep himself 
in Spanish atmosphere. 

Whether for casual dipping-into, or as 
a source-book of biographical data, this 
collection forms a distinctive and note- 
worthy addition to the published corre- 
spondence of musical celebrities. 

GILBERT CHASE 

Picturesque Folk-Dances of Germany 

Described in Detail 


LIZABETH BURCHENAL has now 
followed up her various books on the 
folk-dances of the Old Homelands, Finland, 
Denmark and Ireland and American coun- 
try dances and added substantially to her 
prestige as a folklorist with ‘Folk-Dances 
of Germany’, containing twenty-nine dances 
and singing games, with accompaniments 
arranged and edited by Emma Howells 
Burchenal. It is published by G. Schir- 
mer, Inc. 
The research that produced this carefully 
selected and interesting collection was made 
at first hand, it is pointed out, in the field, 


Aaron Copland 
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Composer 
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Louis Gruenberg 


opera ‘Porgy and Bess’, could hardly have 
occurred anywhere but in the U. S. A. The 
elemental strength of Jazz is demonstrated 
by the fact that famous European com- 
posers pounced on it as avidly as did our 
Americans. The conflagration has died 
down now but our music will reflect for 
a long period the invigorating rhythm and 
folk-like melody of Jazz. The development 
of Negro composers such as William Grant 
Still is one of the results of Jazz. Louis 
Gruenberg’s Jazz period was the result of 
his seeking a spirit of Americanism which 
had not yet found its way into music. His 
‘Daniel Jazz’, ‘Creation: A Negro Ser- 
mon’, ‘Jazzberries’, his opera, “The Em- 
peror Jones’, gave his answer. 

Roger Sessions believes in writing 
music and is not interested in the American 


among the people themselves, in different 
communities of rural Germany, where the 
old folk-dances have survived changing con- 
ditions and are still a vital part of the life 
of the people. According to the foreword, 
the author saw and took part herself in 
most of the dances here included and re- 
corded them by notation on the spot while 
present as a guest at weddings, harvest fes- 
tivals, sausage fairs, ‘Schiitzenfeste’, “Trach- 
tenfeste’, and other folk celebrations, or 
as a visitor in the homes of farm and vil- 
lage families. 

Those parts of the country in which her 
investigations were thus carried on included 
Schleswig-Holstein, Mecklenburg, Pomer- 
ania, the Islands of Riigen, Fehmarn and 
Fohr, Luneburger Heide, Upper Bavaria, 
Westphalia, Hesse, Schaumburg-Lippe, Si- 
lesia, the Black Forest and the Palatinate 
section from which early German colonists 
emigrated to Pennsylvania in 1683. 

While a few couple-dances are included, 
the dances selected are for the most part 
the characteristic “bunte Tanze”, group 
dances for four couples in quadrille forma- 
tion, having a variety of figures. Minute 
directions are given as to how to dance 
all of them and there are illustrations in 
profusion from photographs taken from life. 

Among the more picturesque of the dances 
given are ‘Shuddel the Bux’, a dance of 
the Monchgiiter fishermen of Rigen, a 
Contra Dance from the Island of Fohr, 
‘My man is away in the hay’ from Schaum- 
burg-Lippe, and the couple-dances, ‘Five 
Geese in the Straw’ and ‘Heart of My 
Heart’ from the Island of Fehmarn. 

The closing section of the book is given 
over to four folksongs for group singing, 
as edited by Max Spicker, and full-page 
pictures of peasant groups in costume. C. 





New Work on Wagner Published 

The enduring popularity of Wagnerian 
opera finds acknowledgment and emphasis 
in ‘A Richard Wagner Dictionary’, by 
Edward M. Terry, recently published by 
the H. W. Wilson Company. The work 
includes stories and plots, with sources of 
Wagner’s music-dramas, lists of the orig- 
inal casts, dates of composition, musical 
compositions other than operas, characters 
and where they appear in various works, 
biographical sketches of Wagner, his fam- 
ily, and friends, and a full description of 
Bayreuth. There is also a bibliography of 
over 100 of the better-known works deal- 
ing with Wagner and various phases of 
his work. 


Roy Harris 





Arthur Farwell William Schuman 


idiom as a definite problem. He is one of 
many who are intent upon composing ab- 
solute music with sterling musicianship, 
adequate technical equipment, and high 
idealism as their goal. A group of suffi- 
ciently talented men are adding greatly to 
the American repertory, even though they 
are not seeking to express anything native 
in a programmatical way. Absolute music 
has long been regarded as higher aesthet- 
ically than program music. 


Composers Developing Our Music 


Men like Aaron Copland, William Schu- 
man, Howard Hanson, Roy Harris, Walter 
Piston, Quincy Porter, Douglas Moore, 
Frederick Jacobi and many others are 
working for the further development of 
American music. We hope we have shown 
that there is no one type of idiom that is 
American, but music must be a reflection 
of its many faceted sides. American music 
has been evolving since Colonial days and 
will continue, but at the moment we have 
the opportunity to make it a thing of vast 
importance, and to be the leading musical 
nation. 








LILY 
STRICKLAND 


Composer 
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torture of war, powerful and insistent in 
its emotional thrust, and with an ending 
of haunting poignancy. ‘My Friend’, with 
a well turned vocal line and an accompani- 
ment of unusual melodic interest, is a 
loftily conceived apostrophe to friendship. 
Both of these songs are published in three 
keys. 

Another fine song is ‘Miracle’, in which 
again the lyric line is greatly enhanced 
by the colorfully developed accompaniment. 
A setting of verses by Edith Daley, it is 
issued in but one key, for medium or high 
voice. ‘Melody of My Love’, with words 
by Harold Skeath, is more forthright in 
the tuneful character of its swinging line, 
while ‘One, Two, Three’ has both a fresh 
charm and simplicity in its varied treat- 
ment of the several stanzas of H. C. Bun- 
ner’s familiar and touching little poem 
about the old, old, old, old lady and the 
boy with the twisted knee. And, finally, 
there is a setting of John Collins Squire's 
‘The Poor Old Man’, music that matches 
ideally the whimsical and somewhat enig- 
matic spirit of the text. It is published 
in one key, for medium voice. 


GEMS FOR CHORAL GROUPS 
AMONG GALAXY NOVELTIES 


ONDUCTORS in search of novelties 
for their choral groups will find much 
rewarding material among the new issues 
of the Galaxy Music Corporation. For 
instance, A. Walter Kramer has made a 
strikingly fine choral version for women’s 
voices in three parts of Robert Eden’s 
melodically graceful ‘What’s in the air 
today ?’, scoring it with a shrewd under- 
standing of the best sonorities possible to 
this combination of voices. And for the 
same grouping is an adroit setting by 
Marianne Genet of her languorously 
swaying waltz song, ‘Nights of Music’. 
For four-part chorus of men’s voices 
Cesare Sodero has made an admirably de- 
veloped arrangement of Willem Coenen’s 
‘Lovely Spring’, and Homer Whitford, a 
picturesquely effective arrangement of the 
the Scottish folk melody, ‘The Piper of 
Dundee’, supplying a piano accompaniment 
that suggests the drone of the bagpipes, 
while Laurence Powell has converted the 
appealing old American song, ‘Jamie’s on 
the stormy sea’, into a four-part chorus 
for mixed voices with excellent results. 
Then in the domain of sacred music 
there is an extended eight-part chorus for 
mixed voices by Philip James, a setting of 
Latin words by St. Ambrose, with an 
English version by J. M. Neale. This is 
music in chastely beautiful liturgical style, 
with a_ strong modal feeling. Powell 
Weaver has invested. his ‘When morning 
gilds the sky’, a free arrangement of the 
Barnby hymn ‘Laudes Domini’, for four- 
part mixed chorus, with a contagiously 
exultant spirit, Ferdinand Dunkley has 
made a dignified setting of the Eighty- 
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Second Psalm for the same combination 
and Alfred H. Johnson has achieved a 
peculiarly impressive invocation with “Thy 
Blessings, Father’, also for mixed voices 
in four parts. Finally, Alfred Whitehead 
has taken in hand Liszt’s transcription of 
the ‘Ave Maria’ of the sixteenth century 
Arcadelt, using words from Psalm V, and 
transformed it into a work of exceptional 
devotional beauty for four-part mixed 
chorus with optional soprano with the title, 
‘O Hearken Thou, O Lord’. 


A BACH CANONICAL FUGUE 

ARRANGED FOR CLARINETS 

ONE of the most famous of musical 
curiosities, Bach’s ‘Musical Offering’, 

based on a theme given the composer by 

Frederick the Great and consisting of two 





Quinto Maganini 


fugues, a trio and two sets of five canons 
each, has been drawn upon for the uses of 
clarinettists by Quinto Maganini. The 
excerpt chosen is the Canonical Fugue, 
which in the sequence of the complete 
work comes as a “solution” of one of the 
puzzle canons, and the transcriber has ar- 
ranged it for three clarinets, the B-flat, the 
E-flat alto and the B-flat bass. Carl 
Fischer is the publisher. 

This fugue is an intriguing composition 
in its original form for flute, violin and 
thorough bass (’cello and harpsichord) and 
it seems no less intriguing with completely 
woodwind coloring. Mr. Maganini has 
carefully indicated the phrasing, articula- 
tion and breathing, and has so worked it 
out as to display the three clarinets in 
their various registers to advantage. It 
is one of the most momentous additions 
the publishers have yet made to their spe- 
cial edition of clarinet ensembles. 


THREE ARMENIAN SONGS 
OF UNUSUAL INTEREST 
B* way of making the English-speaking 
public more familiar with the music 
of Armenian composers the Arlen Music 
Co. has brought out a set of three songs 
under the title ‘Gems of Armenian Music’, 
as the initial feature of a projected series. 
In all three songs both English and 
Armenian texts are given, the English 
lyrics being the work of George Arlen. 

The first in the book is ‘O, Lovely Rose’, 
by Alexander Spendiaroff, who, though he 
spent his student years and most of his 
career in Russia, was a native of Armenia, 
to which he returned five years before his 
death. The others are ‘Sweet Little Girl’, 
by George Arlen, now a resident of New 
York, and ‘Parting’, by Romanos Melikian, 
the founder of the first Armenian con- 
servatory of music, in Erivan. 

The Spendiaroff song is, on the whole, 
the most distinguished of the set. It is a 
spontaneously written song with a lovely 
flowing line and an accompaniment of harp- 
like arpeggiated chords. The singer of the 
English text, however, will. find it neces- 
sary to make some adjustments to avoid 





misplaced accents. The Melikian ‘Parting’ 
is also a fine concert song with an ex- 
pressively sonorous piano accompaniment, 
while ‘Sweet Little Girl’ is an effective 
setting of a lyric by one of Armenia’s 
most prominent writers, Hovhannes Tou- 


manian. Here, too, there is a wrong ac- 
centing of syllables, in “valley” and 
“every”. All three songs are in the con- 


cert repertoire of the Armenian-American 
tenor, Armand Tokatyan. 


MORE DISTINCTIVE SONGS 
BROUGHT OUT BY GALAXY 
HE announcement of new songs from 
the Galaxy Music Corporation inevit- 
ably quickens the pulse ot a singer, and 
that firm’s latest issues tor the vocalist 
are of quite as stimulating a standard as 
their predecessors, The three new titles 
are ‘Come to the Ball’ by Lily Strickland, 
‘ls You Lonesome’? by Kosti Vehanen, 
‘The Last Parting’ by Richard Kountz and 

In ‘Come to the ball’, for which Miss 
Strickland has supplied both the words and 
the music, the text has such a picturesque 
imaginativeness and the music such a buoy- 
ancy and lift and spontaneity of utterance 
as to create the effect of the song’s being an 
inevitable outlet tor irrepressible high 
spirits, This contagious exuberance be- 
comes completely untettered with the cul- 
minating refrain, “Heigh-ho! Come one 
and all, Heigh-ho! The Autumn is giving 
a ball!” The light-hearted music is bright- 
ly and appropriately colorful in its unblush- 
ing melodiousness throughout. Here is a 
song with which sopranos should be able 
to bring the roof tumbling down about their 
ears, 

In quite different vein is ‘The Last 
Parting’, a little song of genuine pathos, 
both as: regards the words by Basil Wright 
and the music they have inspired Mr. 
Kountz to write. The vocal line, which at 
only one place in each stanza exceeds tne 
range of an octave by one tone, is pecu- 
liarly simple but peculiarly expressive, 
while the accompaniment has an eloquence 
of its own that intensifies the general grip- 
ping effect of the music. Written for a 
medium voice, it is one of those songs that 
are useful for, and even essential to, every 
singer’s repertoire by virtue of possessing 
the kind of appeal that no listener can re- 
sist. 

Kosti Vehanen’s ‘Is you lonesome?’ is 
an extraordinarily successful essay in the 
idiom of the characteristic music of the 
colored people. The words by André 
Tellier in the Negro dialect are ostensibly 
addressed by a bereaved lover or sweet- 
heart to the dead beloved, and by means of 
syncopated rhythm and a plaintive shaping 
of the voice line the Finnish composer has 
achieved a song that faithfully reflects both 
the letter and the spirit of the prototype 
held in mind and a song of inescapable and 
haunting poignancy. The accompaniment is 
much more significant harmonically and in- 
dividual in design than is usually the case in 
songs of this kind and helps materially to 
place this invocation of almost folksong 
simplicity definitely in the art-song class. 





Erich Wolff Songs Published Here 


First American editions of several of 
the compositions of Erich J. Wolff have 
recently been published by Harmonia 
Edition, New York. Heretofore Wolff’s 
songs, which have steadily become bet- 
ter known, could be obtained only in 
high-priced foreign editions. 
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NEW MUSIC DISTRIBUTING 
CENTERS NAMED BY FOLEY 





Retired from Concert Management to 
Operate Publishing Business at 
Established Offices 


In 1939 Charles Foley, representative of 
Kreisler, Farrar and Rachmaninoff, retired 
from concert management to devote him- 
self solely to his publishing business. Mr. 
Foley was long the copyright owner of the 
major part of the compositions of these 
artists, which were published by him and 
distributed in the United States by Carl 
Fischer, Inc. In 1934 Mr. Foley issued his 
own catalogue, but the distribution of it 
continued in the hands of his sole-selling 
agent, Carl Fischer. 

At the expiration of the sole-selling 
agency contract in December, 1939, Mr. 
Foley established his offices at 4 East 46th 
St., New York City, and authorized dis- 
tributing centers in key cities throughout 
the United States. 

The following distributors have been ap- 
pointed: Carl Fischer, Inc., New York and 
Chicago; Boston Music Co., Boston; Wil- 
lis Music Co., Cincinnati; G. Schirmer of 
La., Inc., New Orleans ; Theodore Presser, 
Philadelphia ; S. Ernest Philpitt, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Chesbro Music Co., Idaho 
Falls; and Southern Music Co., San An- 
tonio, Negotiations with other music deal- 
ers are being made and additional distribu- 
tors will be announced in the near future 





CHAMBER SCORES ISSUED 


Five Additional Volumes Equipped with 
Wier Arrow System Are Published 
The publication of five additional vol- 

umes of chamber music by various com- 
posers follows the initial release of the 
Chamber Music of Beethoven by Long- 
mans, Green and Company, in which all 
the scores are equipped with the arrow 
system devised by Albert E. Wier. The 
entrance and recurrence of each theme 
are indicated by arrows. 

The Chamber Music of Brahms con- 
tains seventeen of the composer’s most 
important works with critical notes. Thir- 
ty-three of Mozart’s outstanding cham- 
ber music compositions are included in 
another volume of the series. Still an- 
other volume is devoted to twenty-seven 
works by Haydn and eleven by Schubert. 
A miscellaneous collection includes works 
by Arensky, Debussy, Dvorak, Fauré 
Franck, Tchaikovsky, Grieg, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Smetana and Verdi. A volume 
devoted to chamber suites and concerti 
grossi includes six Brandenburg concertos 
and four suites of Bach, and works by 
Corelli, Geminiani, Handel, Mozart and 
Vivaldi. 





Philip Heffner Wins Harmony Guild 
Award 


The Harmony Guild of New York 
recently awarded its 1939-40 scholar- 
ship in Harmony and Composition to 
Philip Heffner, pianist and composer, in 
recognition of his achievements in musi- 
cal composition. Mr. Heffner, who is 
on the faculty of the Academy of Allied 
Arts, is the first musician to receive 
the Guild’s scholarship for a second 
year. 
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(Continued from page 144) 
music should be listened to, not just 
“heard.” 

And it’s just as well, too, that in order 
to hear the great orchestras and the great 
artists on week-day nights, the music- 
lovers must still bestir himself, brave 
the weather, and buy his ticket. If live 
music could be turned on, any evening 
and any hour, like a water-tap, the ele- 
ment of sacrifice would be eliminated 
and the passive listener might get too 
great an “edge,” with serious conse- 
quences for our attitude toward music. 
But, as things are, radio has become an 
essential part of our musical life. 

Again, one must pause to remark, it 
wasn’t always like this. When I first 
got to know radio in this country (as a 
foreign correspondent on home leave) 
back in the middle twenties, I got the 
impression—from fiddling with the radio 
—that America had an epidemic of a 
strange form of St. Vitus’ dance. Jazz 
in fifty-seven varieties, clear around the 
dial. The truth was that radio man- 
agers had a very low opinion of the 
American public’s taste. It was the age 
when people were completely converted 
to the scientific doctrine that the na- 
tion’s mental average age was twelve. 

In the course of the years, while radio 
was coming of age, the program man- 
agers learned a thing or two, or other 
managers were put in their places. What 
the earlier ones took to be the “public’s” 
taste turned out to be their own. For 
in America it wasn’t the musicians who 
developed radio, or discovered it. (It 
would have been a miracle if they had.) 
But the people who did develop it, and 
who were somehow persuaded into ac- 
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cepting fine music, thought that the way 
to improve people’s taste was to “edu- 
cate them up” to the good things. They 
therefore proceded to feed them onions 
in order to stimulate a taste for aspara- 
gus. They added asparagus gradually, 
in small doses, but cut it into bits (which 
ruins asparagus as it ruins music) and 
served it in strangely mixed salads. 
They didn’t mind what they did to 
masterpieces in order to make them “un- 
derstood.” Cute little stories about the 
great composers were interlarded with 
the music; and the adjectives applied to 
immortal works made you squirm. 

But by and by the musicians got the 
upper hand in the music departments of 
the broadcasting companies. And the 
discovery was made that music needs to 
be played—not explained—in order to 
be liked. The glamor of the prima 
donna’s name and the virtuoso’s name 
even attracted the sponsors, and star- 
studded musical programs began to sell 
motor cars to the “higher income brack- 
ets.” At the other end of the scale the 
modest but honest artist became an in- 
expensive filler-in for the daily program 
round; and the impecunious local station 
discovered recorded music as an 
economy dodge. 

So, one way or another, more and 
more and better and better music was 
broadcast, and the Mike Maloneys mul- 
tiplied all over the land. They have now 
become as pally with Beethoven as thev 
were with Irving Berlin. And “Swing”, 
while still drawing the big money, is rel- 
egated to the gilt-edge variety program, 
or to the wash-tub hours and the weary 
week-day afternoons. 

The program managers are wont to 
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take a little too much credit for all this. 
It is they who “discovered” good music 
for America; it is they who “educated” 
the public and are still doing it. But 
they can’t explain the Mike Maloneys 
this way, any more than the “Met” can 
explain the enthusiastic proletariat in 
the gallery. People either like music 
or they don’t. Only—they can’t like the 
right kind if they don’t hear enough 
of it. Today the radio sees to it that 
they do. 


Is It Good for Music? 


Now what is the upshot of all this? 
Is it good for music, and what does it 
do to the musical profession? 

Music, as I said before, can’t be hurt 
except by a bad performance and it 
would be wrong to say, obviously, that 
radio has lowered the standard of per- 
formance. Time was when radio took 
unwarranted liberties with the music, 
and in some instances it still does. But 
who would say that our travelling vir- 
tuosos, in their anxiety to please the 
would-be music lovers of Podunk, are 
without blame on this score? The pes- 
simism of performers, in an age of com- 
petition, is the same on the platform as 
in the studio, and the pessimism of their 
managers is usually worse. 

The radio has at least this advantage : 
its audience is ready-made; mostly it is 
invisible, and exerts no influence on the 
program itself. When it is the public 
concert that is broadcast, the unseen 
audience adds nothing to the atmosphere, 
nor does it take anything away. And 
finally, the radio companies can afford 
to pay for the best. This sets up a cos- 
mopolitan standard, which local enter- 
prise must emulate, if it wants to sur- 
vive. 

The question asked by the profession 
is whether these millions of radio 
listeners will eventually swell the con- 
cert audience as we have known it in 
the past; in other words, having once 
got their music for nothing, will they 
ever pay? That is a question for the 
future statistician to answer. It ought 
not to be difficult; for, when all is said 
and done, the so-called musical public, 
in relation to the population of any great 
city, is absurdly small. That is as true 
of European cities, with their ancient 
culture, as it is of ours. In the long 
run, it seems to me, it can do only good 
to have the circle of interest in good 
music widened as it is being widened 
today. 

Music Lovers Grow More Exacting 

You cannot create a music-lover, you 
can only discover the latent music-lover 
and turn him into an active one. And 
an active music-lover becomes more ex- 
acting as time goes on, so long as he 
is fed the right stuff. In that case his 
sensitivity is bound to increase, and it 
may increase to the point where radio 
will no longer satisfy his desires. Be- 
sides, the glamor of personality has not 
faded entirely away. The presence of 
the artist in the flesh establishes a com- 
munity between him and the listener: 
it sets up that dual activity which raises 
the listener to the level of active par- 
ticipation—the local condition for es- 
thetic enjoyment. 

There is no denying it, the cultural 
ambition of the middle and upper classes, 
which supported our concert life and our 
operas in the past, has undergone a 
change. It is no longer sufficient to pro- 
vide all the patronage which music, in 
our hectic industrial civilization, with 
its mass-produced-entertainment, needs. 
If music cannot be supported from above, 
it must be refloated from below. Radio, 
representing the masses, is the musical 
Maecenas of today. But it must do more 
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than provide the disembodied sound, or 
create an audience of millions for diluted 
art. It must stimulate that audience 
into wanting not more, but better, than 
it gets. It must feed and revitalize 
musical life by providing audiences that 
demand the best, that stimulate the artist 
into giving the best, and that appreciate 
the best when they get it. 
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Juntor Programs Gree Opera and Dance Performances 


PENTRAITS 


(Continued from page 146) 


Vast Juvenile Population from 
Coast to Coast Forms Discrim- 
inating Audience for Profes- 
sional Opera, Ballet, Theatre 
and Concert Troupes 


duction, Shakespeare’s ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’, to Mendelssohn’s music, 
a further development occurred. The 
poet’s verses were synthesized to de- 
scriptive music in the score in probably 
one of the most difficult dovetailing tasks 
attempted in many years. It took some 
eighteen months of preparation before 
Junior Programs was ready to go ahead 
with production, but the response of 
adult audiences, as well as children, 
has attested that the production pains 
were not suffered in vain. 

Both Mrs. McFadden and Mr. Lancourt 
are intrigued with the many opportunities 
offered in the field of professional enter- 
tainment for juveniles of experimentation 
with and development of new technique. 
The success Junior Programs has had with 
some departures from traditional forms in 
opera, ballet, and drama, encourages them 
to believe they have come upon the most 
suitable medium there is for stage experi- 
mentation. 

“In the final analysis, there are no audi- 
ences more blessed with natural good taste, 
more imaginative, and more pliable than 
children and young people”, explains Mrs. 
McFadden. 


Genesis of Junior Programs 


But production is only one of the two 
pillars upon which the Junior Programs 
movement was founded. The second prin- 
ciple motivating the movement's amazingly 
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rapid growth is sound organization, en- 
abling communities of every size and char- 
acter to bring the finest stage entertain- 
ments to children at the same admission 
charges they pay to see a movie thriller. 

This system now operative in about 300 


communities in the United States and 
Canada was devised by Mrs. McFadden 
seven years ago when she organized a 


sponsoring committee of members of the 
Woman's Club and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation of Maplewood, N. J., where she 
still resides, to bring the best available 
adult professional stage entertainments for 
performance at the high school auditorium. 
Herself the mother of two children, she 
was stimulated by the concern of all Ma- 
plewood mothers over the limited movie 
and radio diet in entertainment available 
to the youngsters of the community. 

The original Maplewood committee spon- 
sored a series of eight professional per- 
formances, including an opera, ballet, play, 
marionette show, and several concerts, and 
2,000 delighted children eagerly bought 
season tickets enabling them to attend at 
ten cents per performance. There was a 
slight profit at the end of the season which 
the committee used to purchase some 
needed instruments for the school band. 

The next year the fever spread through 
thirteen neighboring New Jersey communi- 
ties, with Mrs. McFadden volunteering to 
instruct other committees. And the year 
after that people were writing in to Mrs. 
McFadden from all parts of the country, 
asking for guidance. Mrs. McFadden has 
a habit of politely answering every letter 
addressed to her, and she found herself in 
less than three years a busy impresario of 
professional stage entertainment for chil- 
dren with companies under her manage- 
ment touring throughout the eastern half 
of the country. The job, which to this day 
pays her no salary, led her to make two 
trips abroad surveying in twelve European 
countries the history and status of chil- 
dren’s entertainment, and finally to set up 
Junior Programs as a national nonprofit- 
making organization touring and produc- 








ing opera, ballet, theatre, and concerts to 
juvenile audiences from coast to coast. 
Junior Programs was forced into produc- 
tion, according to Mrs. McFadden, because 
there were no well-organized producing 
companies doing things for children and 
young people that measured up to the 
standards of performance, casting, and pro- 
duction considered necessary. 

The organization has three companies, 
opera, ballet, and players, which each tour 
the country in two automobiles for the per 
formers (who take turns in driving), and 
an especially built truck, carrying full 
scenery, costumes, lighting and equipment. 
The singers were recruited from the best 
young talent in the San Carlo, Chicago 
Civic, Cincinnati, and other opera com- 
panies, Junior Programs Opera Company 
singers include Cecile Sherman, Alma Mil- 
stead, Marian Selee, Tom Williams, How- 
ard Laramy, Albert Gifford, Mary Bell, 
and Marjorie Livingston. Jack Radunski 
is accompanist. 

In the Junior Programs Ballet Company, 
headed by Edwin Strawbridge, are to be 
found the able young dancers, Virginia 
Miller, Harriett Donnelly, William Miller, 
Dale Lefler, William MacLeod, Ray 
Henderson, and Robert Rowe Paddock. 
Accompanists are Solomon Rokoff, violin- 
ist, and Leo Polski, pianist. 

The Players Company includes Edythe 
Wood, Walt Draper, Barry Mahool, Bar- 
ney Brown, Anthony James, Virginia True, 
Roberta Barclay, Viki Weldon and Vi de 
Camp. 


Repertoire Is Listed 


To date Junior Programs has a reper- 
toire of three operas, three ballets, and two 
plays for its larger touring companies, not 
including the marionette shows, concerts, 
and divertissements which are booked 
through the organization. The operas are 
Humperdinck’s ‘Hansel und Gretel’, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s ‘The Bumble Bee Prince’, 
adapted from ‘Tsar Saltan’, and the newest 
production, ‘Jack and the Beanstalk’, by 
John Erskine and Louis Gruenberg. The 
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companies perform, 
whether to audiences of a few hundred or 
as many as 5,000, in school auditoriums, 
theatres, motion picture houses, and huge 
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municipal auditoriums, the children are 
given the fullest measure of enjoyment 
through understanding and familiarity with 
what they see and hear on the stage. For 
most schools welcome the classroom and 
project activity materials provided for them 
by Junior Programs, prepared under the 
guidance of a committee of leading edu- 
cators. The children in this manner learn 
the stories of music of the performances 
they see, which stimulate the youngsters 
to creative and artistic expression. Theatre- 














going etiquette is an important by-product 








Drawing by John McNeil 
Lawrence Tibbett 


“ 


of the performances, for the youngsters 
learn their audience manners through en- 
rollment in the Joop Club, named after the 
official Junior Programs mascot, Joop the 
Giraffe, who is “the perfect audience”, 
never making a noise, always able to see 
and hear everything that goes on, and a 
perfect gentleman mingling on easy, though 
dignified, terms, with his own kind and 
other species, 

Junior Programs sponsoring committees, 
members of women’s groups, PTA’s, school 
officials, and representatives of all varieties 
of social and civic groups, obtain full in- 
structions and materials on the difficult 
business of showmanship from Mrs. Mc- 
Fadden and her field secretaries. And, ac- 
cording to the latest figures, the number of 
committee men and women _ sponsoring 
Junior Programs shows is now well over 
3,000 total, 





Harold Bauer to Resume Piano Classes 
With the opening on Feb. 6 of the new 
term at the Manhattan School of Music, 
Harold Bauer, who has returned from a 
concert tour of the West, will resume his 
private and class lessons in piano. 








Do you know... 
That the voices of children and adolescents 


are as safely and rapidly built as are the adult 


ones in the RICHARD STUDIOS? 


That VERE & VIRGINIA RICHARDS 


have been students of exponents of most of the 
great vocal methods—not just one; and have been 
teaching successfully in Carnegie Hall for 20 


years? 


at all the pupils of the RICHARDS 
STUDIOS (enrollment last June, 128) are re- 
quired to sing in frequent public recitals, unless 
especially excused? 
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Orchestral Concerts 


(Continued from page 244) 
something of epicurean interest for many 
in the audience who were amply familiar 
with the Falla ballet excerpts and the 
perennial Tchaikovsky Fourth. The im- 
pression made by the “Summer” concerto 
(which might as well be termed a sym- 
phony) was again a pleasurable one, though 
the work lacks the salience of ideas and 
strength of structure to place it among the 
really significant creations of our time. 

O. 


Lhevinne Is Last Soloist in City’s 
Tchaikovsky Series 


Josef Lhevinne, noted pianist, was guest 
soloist on the night of Jan. 21 at the final 
all-Tchaikovsky program in a series of 
three concerts given at the Center Theatre 
by the New York City Symphony, con- 
ducted by Eugene Plotnikoff. The series 
was given by the City of New York in co- 
operation with the New York City W.P.A. 
Music Project and the Center Theatre 
Corporation. 

Mr. Lhevinne played Tchaikovsky’s Con- 
certo in B Flat Minor for piano and or- 
chestra with brilliance and understanding. 
He was compelled to respond with three 
encores. The other Tchaikovsky works 
played by the orchestra were the Overture- 
Fantasia, ‘Romeo and Juliet’ and the Sym- 
phony No. 4 in F Minor. This, the final 
program in the series, was a complete sell- 
out. Even standing room was no longer 
available when the doors opened to the 
public. ; 


Feuermann Is Soloist with National 
Orchestral Association 


National Orchestral Association. Leon 
Barzin, conductor. Emanuel Feuermann, 
‘cellist, assisting artist. Carnegie Hall, 


Jan. 27, afternoon: 


On GOTT TET LOT 
William Schuman 


‘American Festival 


Concerto for ’Cello and Orchestra, Op. 4, 
Mh... Mulund ti pemmdbeaSeeascekehtash¥aneis Reicha 
Concerto in B Minor, Op. 104.......... Dvorak 


The first concert this season by the Na- 
tional Orchestral Association was distin- 
guished by the presence of Emanuel Feuer- 
mann, who was soloist in this opening 
event of the’ Gabrilowitsch Memorial 
Series. A note in the program stated that 
the Reicha Concerto was having its first 
performance in America. It is high time 
that the work was added to the repertoire 
familiar to listeners on this side of the 
ocean, for it is delightfully fresh and viva- 
ciously written. Though conceived in the 
same general style as the music of Haydn 
and Mozart, it has a decidedly original cast, 
and compares very favorably with the 
familiar ’Cello Concerto formerly attributed 
to Haydn. 

Mr. Feuermann played the work with 
his accustomed finish, accomplishing pro- 
digious technical feats with deceptive ease 
and making the work sound gloriously mel- 
low and rich. Mr. Barzin and the orches- 
tra gave him an exceptionally good accom- 
paniment. Each of the four concerts in 
the Gabrilowitsch series is to open with a 
contemporary American overture and Mr. 
Schuman’s was an ebullient beginner. 
Full of ingenious touches of orchestration 
and some very interesting writing, it never- 
theless seems to resolve to much ado about 
not very much, from the point of view of 
material and inspiration. It is an excellent 
composition for young orchestras to play, 
however, and Mr. Barzin and his forces 
dashed through it with exciting verve. S. 


Includes American Work in 
NBC Program 
NBC Symphony Orchestra, Bernardino 


Molinari, conductor. Studio 8-H, Radio 
City, Jan. 27, evening: 


Molinari 


Suite, ‘Through the Looking Glass’....Taylor 


Sas Debussy - Molinari 

Symphony in G Major (B. & H. No. 13) 
Haydn 

‘Daphnis et Chloe’, Suite No. 2.......... Ravel 


Again, as at his three earlier concerts 
with the NBC ensemble, Mr. Molinari 


achieved performances of thrust and gusto. 
The audience heartily applauded the Taylor 
suite and, it is trusted, not solely because 








Simon Barer 


of an American. The 
transcription of the 
piece is an adroit one, 
though it does not of itself carry the 
conviction that the orchestral repertoire 
stood greatly in need of such an addition. 
‘L’Isle joyeuse’ remains piano music, con- 
ceived in the piano idiom. The Haydn 
symphony was accorded a sparkling per- 
formance. The concert closed in a burst 
of color with the audience applauding long 
and loudly a brilliant achievement of the 
Ravel suite. O. 


work 
own 


it was the 
conductor’s 
Debussy piano 


Barer Is Soloist with Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, John 
Barbirolli, conductor. Assisting artist: 
Simon Barer, pianist, Carnegie Hall. Jan. 
25, evening : 


Little Symphony in G..... Robert L. Sanders 

Adagio for Strings, Op. 11....Samuel Barber 

Suite from the Ballet, ‘The Golden Age’, 
MEE sudcbaasdceviawictdenkeanae Shostakovich 


Concerto in B Flat Minor for Piano and 
Orchestra Tchaikovsky 


Of the compositions chosen by Mr. Bar- 
birolli for this American-Russian program 
only one, the Shostakovich suite, was new 
to the local public. The ballet from which 
it is derived was produced in Leningrad 
some nine seasons ago, which makes the 
work representative of one of the earliest 
phases of the Soviet composer’s checkered 
evolution. 

The suite for concert use consists of four 
movements, an Allegro, an Adagio with a 
clarinet cadenza, a Polka featuring the 
xylophone and saxophone, and a Dance of 
rustic complexion. The music abounds in 
the clichés for creating bizarre and im- 
pudent effects that were becoming rather 
common currency at the time it was com- 
posed. Today, apart from the polka, in 
which the suggestion of a village band is 
slightly amusing, it sounds somewhat cheap 
in general and at best merely innocuous. 
with the colorful shadow of ‘Petruchka’ 
hanging low above its horizon. 

The little Sanders symphony of three 
short movements innocent of programmatic 
significance, introduced by the society a 
year ago, confirmed the favorable impres- 
sion it made at its premiere as a refresh- 
ingly spontaneous and lucidly written work. 
while the adagio from Samuel Barber’s 
string quartet in B Minor, played last 
season by the NBC orchestra, found un- 
mistakable favor with its first Philharmonic 
audience by virtue of its sweeping, long- 
breathed theme and its communicative in- 
tensity and sincerity of mood. Mr. Barber 
was present and was called to the stage 
to receive the audience’s tribute of applause. 

After the intermission Mr. Barer lavished 
the resources of his phenomenal technical 
equipment and his great physical vitality 
upon the Tchaikovsky concerto, playing 
with tremendous power and extraordinary 
speed in the first and last movements. Some 
of the tempi he adopted were excessive 
and apparently unexpected by the conduc- 
tor, which was doubtless due to the soloist’s 
obvious nervousness of the moment, but 
Mr. Barbirolli, with customary adaptability, 
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BENEFIT CONCERT GIVEN TO AID CZECHS 


Hermann Adler Makes Debut in 
New York—Damrosch Also 
Conducts — Germaine Leroux 
Heard as Soloist in Piano Con- 
certo by Martinu 


Under the auspices of the American 
Friends of Czecho-Slovakia a benefit con- 
cert devoted to Czech music was given 
in Carnegie Hall on the evening of Jan. 
24. Hermann Adler, a conductor of wide 
experience abroad, was introduced. Mr. 
Adler, in turn, introduced Bohuslav Mar- 
tinu’s second piano concerto, with Ger- 
maine Leroux as soloist. The orchestra 
was the Philharmonic-Symphony. 

Walter Damrosch began the concert with 
the overture to Smetana’s ‘Lubuse’, the 
opera that has been called the Czech ‘Par- 
sifal’.. Mr. Adler then made his bow 
with the fourth of the tone poems that go 
to make up Smetana’s ‘Ma Vlast’—‘From 
Bohemia’s Fields and Forests’. He at 
once made a favorable impression. This 
was strengthened by his resourceful con- 
ducting of the Martinu concerto, and even 
more particularly by his clean-cut achieve- 
ment of Janacek’s Sinfonietta. He was 
highly successful also with a group of 
Dvorak’s ‘Slavic Dances’, 

The Martinu concerto, composed in 1935, 
is the most imposing work by this prolific 
composer, now in his fiftieth year, to 
reach these shores. Though its lines are 
not broad and its melodies lack saliency, 
the work has an individual savor and is 
adroitly scored. The piano part abounds 


readily adjusted himself and the orchestra 
and kept the performance well in hand. If 
all the poetry of the andantino was not 
realized each of its companion movements 
was taken at such a dizzy pace as to make 
it an exciting experience to the audience. 
There was much applause for both soloist 
and conductor. 


Philharmonic-Symphony Gives First 
Concert for Association Members 
The New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Hotel Plaza, 
Jan. 23, evening: 
Overture to ‘Rosamunde’......... 
Excerpts from ‘L’Arlésienne’ 
EY ee cascwh anes cone eas Bizet 
‘Clair de Lune’ 
(Orchestrated by Samuel Seiniger)..Debussy 
Waltzes from ‘Der Rosenkavalier’..R. Strauss 
Overture to ‘Die Fledermaus’.......J. Strauss 


.... Schubert 


In having to reduce the orchestra for 
the limited spaces of the Plaza ball room, 
tonal balance was, inevitably, thrown to 
the winds, the brass and wood-wind far 
overshadowing the strings through practi- 
cally the entire program. This was a trifle 
less evident in the Schubert work and the 
quieter portions of the ‘Arlésienne’. The 
version of ‘Clair de Lune’ leaned some- 
what heavily on the ‘Faune’ in instrumenta- 
tion and seemed to lack the very clarté 
it is supposed to depict, but the audience 
applauded it at length. It also enjoyed the 


rather scrappy ‘Rosenkavalier’ excerpts, 
which only whet the appetite for more of 
the lovely score. H. 


Barbirolli Conducts Delius Work 
New York Philharmonic - Symphony. 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Simon Barer, 
pianist, assiting artist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 
28, afternoon: 
Overture to ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’ 
Nicolai 
Concerto in B Flat Minor, Op. 23, for Piano 
SE WIE bs vutcecsscnccoess Tchaikovsky 
‘Brigg Fair’: an English Rhapsody.... Delius 
‘Capriccio Espagnol’ ........ Rimsky - Korsakoff 
Delius’s lovely orchestral rhapsody found 
itself in rather loud company at this Sun- 
day afternoon concert, with Mr. Barer 
loosing the shafts of his virtuosity in 
Tchaikovsky’s piano concerto and the de- 
cidedly extrovert ‘Capriccio Espagnol’ of 
Rimsky Korsakoff completing the day. 
There are, after all, quite a few great or- 
chestral works which Mr. Barbirolli has 
not given us, so that one wonders a little 
at his excavation of such pieces as the 
‘Merry Wives’ Overture of Nicolai for his 











Herman Adler, Who 
Conducted 


Germaine Leroux, 


Who Was Soloist 


in what once would have been called 
“passage work” and is gratefully written 
for the instrument, Miss Leroux gave a 
highly satisfactory performance of the solo 
part. 

The Janacek Sinfonietta was not a nov- 
elty, having had several earlier New York 
performances under Klemperer, the first 
of which was with the New York Sym- 
phony in 1927, Mr. Adler made brilliant 
use of the twelve trumpets that are a dis- 
tinctive feature of the scoring. 

Introduced by John H. Finley, Ceol. 
Vladimir S. Furban, the Czech minister 
to the United States, thanked the musi- 
cians and others concerned for enabling 
the Czech nation to express itself again 
in its music, which had been silenced, he 
said, by the Germans in the home land. 
The concert was broadcast to Europe by 
short wave. 


saat 


programs, but the audiences love them, 
and that would probably be his answer. 
Mr. Barer did not go in for fine points 
in his performance of the concerto and he 
made something of a record in the number 
of wrong notes that slipped into his playing, 
but nevertheless he gave a tremendously 
exciting version of the work. At the same 
time that one said to oneself that his tempi 
were hurried and disproportionate, one took 
a wicked delight in hearing certain passages 
taken at such break-neck speed. But as a 
whole the pianist was not at his best, which, 
be it said, is vastly superior to his play- 
ing on this occcasion. Mr. Barbirolli and 
the orchestra accompanied the performance 
with great address, and shared the hearty 
applause of the audience with the soloist. 


a 
Second Juilliard Concerto Concert 


The second of the Juilliard School’s 
series of Concerto Concerts was given in 
the auditorium of the school on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 24. Alexander Grandjany 
opened the program with a harp concerto 
by Handel. Following this, Evan Evans, 
baritone, sang three arias from Handel’s 
oratorio, ‘Samson’. The third work on the 
program was Mozart’s G Major Concerto, 
(K.453) and the list was closed by Louis 
Persinger in Lalo’s F Minor Violin Con- 
certo. N. 


Juilliard Alumni Concert 


A concert by members of the Alumni 
of the Juilliard School of Music was given 
in the auditorium of the school on the 
evening of Jan. 27. The first work was a 
Suite for Viola and Piano played by 
Nathan Gordon and Vivian Rivkin. Fol- 
lowing this came Quincy Porter’s Quartet, 
No. 3, played by the Dorian String Quartet 
consisting of Alexander Cores; Harry 
Friedman, David Mancovitz and Bernard 
Greenhouse. Estelle Hoffman then sang 
‘Three Chinese Songs’ by Bernard Wage- 
naar, accompanied by Drusilla Huffmaster, 
piano; Ann Everingham, harp; and George 
Neitzert, flute. The final work was the 
Brahms Sextet in G played by Mara 
Sebriansky, Frederick Dvonch, Eugenie 
Limberg, Frank Brieff, Bernard Green- 
house and Dorothy Trommel. N. 





Ted Shawn and his men dancers, now 
on their seventh transcontinental tour, 
will give a cycle of three dance-dramas 
at Carnegie Hall on Feb. 20, 21 and 23 














MALKO CONDUCTS 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Russian Conductor Is Guest 
Leader When Koussevitzky 
Takes Holiday 

Boston, Feb. 5.—Mid-season has ar- 
rived and the time is at hand when Dr. 
Koussevitzky takes his customary winter 
holiday. For the two weeks of his ab- 
sence, guest conductors are engaged, 
and for the first brace of programs dedi- 
cated to visitors the baton was held bv 
Nicolai Malko, who arranged the fol 
lowing list: 

Overture to “‘La Gazza Ladra”’...... Rossini 

Symphony No. 1, Op. 10......Shostakovitch 

Variations and Fugue on a Theme by Mozart, 

MOE Biehdbcaeahstsnced be eee SD Reger 
(First time at these concerts) 

Italian Capriccio, Op. 45....... Tchaikovsky 

Mr. Malko, upon this occasion, made 
his initial bow to a Boston audience at 
the Friday afternoon concert. He had 
previously conducted the orchestra in 
one of its regular concerts in the Cam- 
bridge series, offering the same pro- 
gram. He came to us with a well estab- 
lished reputation as a conductor in 
Europe, having directed the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra in Leninerad, the State 
Radio Orchestra in Copenhagen, and 
made appearances in England, Italy, 
central Europe and South America. His 
musical training included attendence at 
the Conservatory in St. Petersberg 
where he studied under Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, Liadoff, Glazounoff and Alexandre 
Tcherepnin, after which he was sent by 
the directors of the imperial theatres to 
study with Felix Mottl in Munich. Be- 
fore the Revolution he conducted the 
State Opera at St. Petersburg and in 
1922 founded a class in conducting at 
the Moscow Conservatory. 


Audience Enjoys Rossini Work 


Mr. Malko revealed himself as a de- 
cisive person, precision being the most 
characteristic element evidenced during 
the afternoon. His program material 
was such as one might expect from a 


WORCESTER HOLDS 
FINNISH BENEFIT 


Karin Branzell Is Soloist at 


Event—Local Forces Par- 
ticipate 

Worcester, Feb. 5.—An_ inspiring 
concert rewarded 3,300 listeners at the 
auditorium on Jan. 11, when “Let’s Help 
Finland” night was sponsored by the 
Red Cross and local groups of Finnish 
ancestry. 

Karin Branzell, Metropolitan Opera 
contralto, sang two groups of Scandi- 
navian and English songs with Otto 
Seyfert as accompanist. Alice Erickson, 
Worcester violinist, accompanied by her 
brother Albert, was also heard to excel- 
lent advantage. The Sibelius Singers, a 
mixed chorus directed by Verner W. 
Nelson, gave Sibelius’s “Onward, Ye 
Peoples’, with Edith Ostman as pianist, 
and assisted Donald C. Gilley, organist, 
and Miss Branzell in a stirring perform- 
ance of ‘Finlandia’, A male chorus, 
combining the Mendelssohn Singers, 
Arvid C. Anderson, director; Swedish 
Singers of Worcester, E. Hjalmar 
Nordstrom, conductor; and Thule 
Male Chorus, Nils B. Tilander, leader, 
with Oscar V. Gustafson as pianist, was 
heard three times. The Worcester Phil- 
harmonic, Walter Howe, conductor, 
opened the program with Mendelssohn’s 
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Nikolai Malko 


musician of his particular ability. The 
works required no great amount of 
finesse in their presentation, but the 
quality of good timing and accuracy was 
demanded. The most successful inter- 
pretation of the afternoon was of the 
Rossini item, an engaging little over- 
ture which the audience appeared to 
enjoy. 

Another orchestral concert which 
drew its customary enthusiastic audience 
was that of the Boston Symphony in 
the third of its series of Youth Concerts, 
conducted by Wheeler Beckett. The 
program comprised a Wagnerian ex- 
cerpt from ‘Tannhauser’, Schubert’s 
‘Unfinished’ Symphony, the Bach Toc- 
cata and Fugue in D Minor transcribed 
by Mr. Beckett, Debussv’s ‘Prelude to 
the Afternoon of a Faun’ and Sibelius’s 
‘Finlandia’. All of these items had been 
chosen by popular vote of the youthful 
audience, which again filled Symphony 
Hall to capacity and evidenced enormous 
enjoyment throughout the afternoon of 
Jan. 17. 


GRACE May STUTSMAN 


‘Italian’, Symphony, and later played 
the overture to ‘Die Meistersinger’. 
Prominent speakers were also heard. 


Philadelphia Orchestra Heard 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor, played superla- 
tively for a capacity audience at the 
Auditorium on Jan. 10. The program 
offered Franck’s D Minor Symphony, 
Debussy’s ‘The Afternoon of a Faun’, 
Stravinsky’s ‘Firebird’ Suite, and two 
transcriptions by Mr. Ormandy, heard 
hear for the first time, of familiar Bach 
chorale-preludes. ‘Sleepers, Wake’, and 
‘O Man, Bewail Thy Grievous Sin’. As 
an encore, the orchestra played the 
Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s ‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’ music. 

The Jooss Ballet presented ‘A Spring 
Tale’ and ‘Chronica’ in Atwood Hall of 
Clark University as a Fine Arts Course 
program on Jan. 11. The choreography 
was by Kurt Jooss, the music by F. A. 
Cohen and Berthold Goldschmidt, and 
the two-piano accompaniment was played 
by Mr. Cohen and E. P. Waldman. 

Joun F. Kyes 





Harrison Potter Plays at English 
Speaking Union 

Harrison Potter, pianist, was pre- 
sented in recital at the English Speak- 
ing Union in New York on Jan. 7. The 
program listed works by Scarlatti, 
Chopin, Chopin-Liszt, Griffes, Shosta- 
kovitch and Debussy. 


RECITALS IN BOSTON 
BRING VARIED FARE 


Menuhin, Levitzki, Busch and 
Serkin, Milstein and Grainger 
All Warmly § Greeted 


Boston, Feb. 5.—Recent concerts in 
Symphony Hall have included a char- 
acteristic program by Alec Templeton, 
with the house sold out, and a recital 
bv Yehudi Menuhin with Hendrik Endt 
at the piano. Mr. Menuhin played 
music by Franck, Bach, Wieniawski, 
Ravel, Sarasate, Debussy-Hartmann and 
Locatelli, and won acclaim from his 
large audience. 

The Boston Morning Musicales spon- 
sored its fourth concert of the season 
in the ballroom of the Hotel Statler on 
Jan. 17, when Mischa Levitzki, pianist, 
gave a program of Schubert, Brahms, 
Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Chopin, De- 
bussy and Liszt. Mr. Levitzki was 
heard by a capacity audience. 

In Jordan Hall, recitals of unusual 
worth have held the attention of the 
Boston public. In a series of chamber 
music programs made possible by the 
cooperation of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge, Adolf Busch and _ Rudolf 
Serkin, violin and piano, gave the open- 
ing concert on the evening of Jan. 17, 
before a sold out house. The artists 
received an ovation at the close of 
their program which comprised Reger’s 
‘Suite in Old Style’, Op. 93, Mozart’s 
Sonata in A (Koechel No. 526) and 
Beethoven’s Sonata in G, Op. 96. 

Nathan Milstein, violinist, accom- 
panied by Arthur Balsam at the piano, 
has drawn an enthusiastic audience of 
almost capacity size to Jordan Hall. 
There were cheers and shouts at the 
conclusion of the program, which in- 
cluded Vivaldi’s Sonata in D, Bach’s 
Adagio and Fugue in G Minor for violin 
alone, Brahm’s Sonata in D Minor, a 


pair of Paganini Caprices and the 
Vieuxtemps Concerto in A Minor, 
No. 5. 


Percy Grainger visited Jordan Hall 
on the afternoon of Jan. 20, returning 
to Boston after an absence of a decade. 
His program was a miscellany which 
included several of his own popular 
transcriptions and arrangements. Be- 
sides a delighted adult audience, Mr. 
Grainger was also greeted bv a goodly 
number of youthful listeners who 
evinced keen enthusiasm for his pro- 
gram, to which he generously added 
encores. Mr. Grainger, seemingly, has 
lost none of his old time charm of per- 
formance. 

GRACE May STUTSMAN 





Genevieve Rowe to Tour Mid-West and 
South 

Genevieve Rowe, lyric coloratura so- 
prano, is scheduled for a recital tour 
of the Middle West and South during 
February. Miss Rowe is at present ful- 
filling radio engagements over Colum- 
bia and NBC networks, both on her own 
program and as soloist in the Bach 
Series conducted by Alfred Wallenstein. 





Johann Singer Gives Newark Recital 

Newark, N. J., Feb. 5.—Johann 
Singer, American pianist, appeared in 
recital at Fuld Hall on Dec. 10. The 
program included works by Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Bach, Mozart, Chopin, 
Slavit, Falla and Liszt. Mr. Singer will 
be heard in Town Hall, New York, on 
March 23. 
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HAZEL 


HAYES 


American Dramatic Soprano 





SYMPHONY SOLOIST (Die Walkuere 
concert of the Boston Symphony)—*“*Made 
a most pronounced impression, having the 
amplitude of voice and dramatic punch 
that this Wagner music requires. It would 
be a pleasure to hear her Sieglinde in the 
Opera House.’’—Warren Story, Boston Post. 


OPERA (Title role in Aida) — “Hazel 
Hayes, beauteous prima donna, whose rich 
and powerful operatic voice not only sang 
well but who acted and looked the part.” 

Isabel Morse Jones, Los Angeles Times. 


CONCERT (Erie, Pa.)—‘‘Received wave 
after wave of applause. Her rich voice, 
with its clear, fine beauty of tone, was a 
fit companion for her beauty of face and 
figure. The audience again and again 
brought her out for encores, entirely 
captivated by the rich, dramatic voice and 
the warm, vibrant personality of the beau- 
tiful, dark-haired singer.” 





Personal Representative : 


G. H. DALRYMPLE 


127 East 54th Street, New York 

















Opera at the 


(Continued from page 252) 
Martinelli; Louis 
John Gurney as the 
King, and Rose Bampton for Bruna 
Castagna as Amneris. Miss Bampton has 
graduated into the soprano class and had 
sung the title role only the week before, 
but there was no other Amneris available 
in the city and she saved the performance 
at the last moment. The remainder of 
the cast included Zinka Milanov in the 
name-part; Virgilio Lazzari as Ramfis; 
Leonard Warren as Amonasro; Lodovico 
Oliviero as the Messenger, and Thelma 
Votipka as the High Priestess. Ettore 
Panizza conducted. D. 


Giovanni 
D’Angelo, that of 


disposed 


‘Die Walkiire’ Opens Tenth Week 


The tenth week was opened by an excel- 
lent performance of ‘Die Walkure’, on Jan. 
29 enlivened by announcements concerning 
the save-the-opera fund, and an affecting 
tableau of Mr. Leinsdorf shaking hands on 
the stage with Mr. Melchior, in token that 
the much publicized rift had been closed 
by the clasp of friendship. As regards the 
performance itself, Marjorie Lawrence 
was the Briinnhilde and Kerstin Thorborg, 
again replacing Karin  Branzell, the 
Fricka. Friedrich Schorr was Wotan, and 
Emanuel List, Hunding. iielen Traubei 
repeated her excellent Sieglinde. Mr. Leins- 
dorf was, of course, the conductor. N. 


The Second ‘Der Rosenkavalier’ 


Strauss’s ‘Der Rosenkavalier’ was sung 
for the second time this season on the 
evening of Jan. 31, with the identical cast 
of the season’s first presentation save that 
Marita Farell replaced Harriet Henders 
as Sophie. Lotte Lehmann was once more 
the Marschallin, singing very beautifully. 
Something pleasant has been happening 
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Metropolitan 


Rose Bampton as Amneris, Which She Sang 
as a Last-Minute Substitute 


to Mme. Lehmann’s voice and the Mono- 
logue was sung better than she has ever 
done it. Risé Stevens was a_ delicious 
Octavian. She had added new business 
since last season and her impersonation 1s 
a gem. Mr. List was an effective Ochs, 
and vocally he was admirable. Others in 
the very lengthy cast included Julius Huehn 
as Faninal, Dorothee Manski, Karl Lauf- 
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Bass,”” Nelson Watson. 








EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 
RAYMOND WILSON, Assistant Director 


Eastman School broadcasts of “Milestones in the History of 
Music” heard over NBC Network each Saturday 12:00— 


RCA Victor has released nine compositions by American 
Composers recorded by the Eastman-Rochester Orchestra, 
Dr. Howard Hanson, Conductor. 


Eastman School Publications by members of the faculty in- 
clude: ““Answers to Some Vocal Questions,” T. Austin-Ball; 
“Method of Organ Playing,” Harold Gleason; Examples of 
Counterpoint,” Gustave Soderlund; “Handbook of Con- 
ducting,” Karl Van Hoesen; “Modern Method for Double 


For further information address: 


ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ROCHESTER, N. 























koetter, Doris Doe, Nerman Cordon, 
Lodovico Oliviero, Arnold Gabor, John 
Carter, Natalie Bodanya, Lucille Brown- 
ing, Anna Kaskas, Thelma Votipka, Juan 
Casanova, Ludwig Burgstaller—the sole 
survivor of the original cast of the 1913 
premiere—Giordano Paltrinieri and Sari 
Montague. Erich Leinsdorf conducted 
superbly. His restoration of a number of 
passages hitherto cut, was a vast improve- 
ment and made a great deal of difference. 
The orchestra played very well indeed 
throughout. 


Ballet Theatre 


(Continued from page 231) 
‘Judgment of Paris’ and 
which closed the evening. 

Yurek Shabelevski’s impassioned ‘Ode to 
Glory’, created last September during the 
siege of his native Warsaw, to Chopin’s 
A Flat Polonaise of the thundering octaves, 
had its first performance on Jan. 25. Mr. 
Shabelevski, costumed to suggest a gen- 
eral, may be said to have symbolized the 
manhood of his country in their desperate 
struggle, and Sonia Wojcikowska the 
womanhood of Poland. Both the costumes 
and the set, a blue curtain upon which 
the Polish eagle was shadowed, were of 
admirable simplicity. It is so deeply per- 
sonal a work, and danced with such burn- 
ing sincerity that one acknowledges it first 
of all as a necessary outburst of feeling. 
The technical devices used do not always 
seem able to bear the emotional impact of 
the music and the heroic passion which 
Mr. Shabelevski is seeking to express, but 
the two dancers make the work live and 
breathe. 

Anton Dolin danced better in the ‘Giselle’ 

of the evening than he had at any previous 
performances seen by the writer. Patricia 
Sowman was the technically skillful if 
rather pallid heroine, and Nina Stroganova 
danced the part of the Queen of the Wilis 
with unusual lightness and verve. The 
evening ended with ‘Peter and the Wolf’. 
Alexander Smallens conducted all three 
ballets. 


the ‘Goyescas’ 


‘Lady Into Fox’ Has Premiere 


Andrée Howard's brilliant and imagina- 
tive ballet, based on David Garnett’s 
strange tale of a woman who suddenly 
turned into a fox, with music by Arthur 
Honegger and décor by Raymond Sovey 
after sketches by Nadia Benois, had its 
premiere on Jan. 26. The ingenuity and 
plastic imagination of Miss Howard's 
choreography and of her performance as 
the lady and the fox are truly remarkable. 
She has handled a difficult theme with 
virtuosic skill, and she was fortunate in 
having so fine a dancer and mime as Wil- 
liam Dollar to take the role of the hus- 
band, Mr. Tebrick, and so excellent a 
pianist as Ignace Strasfogel to play the 
wittily written but technically formidable 
score. Here we have what ‘Peter and the 
Wolf’ scarcely approximated, an actual ex- 
pression of animal instincts and charac- 
teristics in the dancer’s movement. Far 
from creating a drollish work, Miss 
Howard has made the story profoundly 
tragic, and so excellent is her perform- 
ance and Mr. Dollar’s that one actually 
forgets the fundamental silliness of the 
whole thing. Incidentally the work con- 
tains some extraordinary lifts and turns, 
which are not only technically startling 
but emotionally expressive. The delight- 
ful costumes and scenery add to the charm 
of the ballet. A little long, perhaps, for 
its content, it is exciting every minute and 
an amazing tour de force. Miriam Golden, 
Leon Danielian and the other members of 
the cast were all excellent. 

The evening opened with ‘Sylphides’ in 
which Karen Conrad carried off the honors 
as usual. One or two of the Sylphides, 
by the way, should work on their arabes- 
ques for they still wobble in the same 
places at every performance. Yurek 
Shabeleveski’s ‘Ode to Glory’ was repeated 
and the evening closed with ‘Goyescas’. 
With only one more premiere scheduled, 
the Ballet Theatre can look back over a 
fine record of new contributions to the 
repertoire and of excellent performances. 
It has established high standards for itself 
which deserve the public success it has 
obviously won. 


PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
THE METROPOLITAN 


‘Gioconda’ and ‘Lakme’ Sung in 
Sixth and Seventh Visits 
of the Symphony 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 5.—A fine per- 
formance of Ponchielli’s ‘La Gioconda’ 
before a vociferously enthusiastic audi- 
ence in the Academy of Music on Jan. 
23 was the sixth in the Metropolitan 
Opera’s Philadelphia series. The opera 
was conducted by Ettore Panizza. Ap- 
pearing for the first time with the com- 
pany in this city, Zinka Milanoy as 
Gioconda won a great success, show- 
ing herself as a singer and actress of 
unusual endowments. Mme. Milanov 
exercised her rich vocal resources with 
artistry. 

Replacing Giovanni Martinelli as 
Enzo, Frederick Jagel was excellent, 
winning a special measure of applause 
after his singing of ‘Cielo e mar’. Bruna 
Castagna as Laura, brought her admir- 
able vocalism to the part; Carlo Mor- 
elli as Barnaba, achieved a telling char- 
acterization, and Ezio Pinza was distin- 
guished in voice and action as Alvise. 
Others in the cast were Anna Kaskas as 
La Cieca, Giordano Paltrinieri, Wilfred 
Engelman, Louis d’Angelo, and Carlo 
Coscia. The choral numbers were im- 
pressively sung and the corps de ballet 
reaped a generous share of the eve- 
ning’s honors. 

Delibes’s melodious ‘Lakme’ engaged 
the Metropolitan’s forces in a colorful 
performance on Jan, 30 before another 
capacity house, with Wilfred Pelletier 
conducting and Lily Pons in the title 
role. The “Bell Song” was Mme. Pons’s 
most remarkable achievement and the 
peak of the evening’s applause, although 
her interpretation throughout was uni- 
formly gratifying. 

Armand Tokatyan as Gerald was 
more-than-accceptable in voice and ac- 
tion, contributing volubly to the en- 
joyment of the opera. Ezio Pinza as 
Nilakantha accomplished a forceful im- 
personation. Irra Petina as Mallika 
made good use of her opportunities, 
pleasing especially in the charming duet 
with Mme. Pons in the first act. Others 
in the cast included George Cehanov- 
sky, Frederick; Nicholas Massue, 
Hadji; Annamary Dickey, Ellen; 
Lucielle Browning, Rose; Helen Ol- 
heim, Mistress Benton, and Lodovico 
Oliviero, Lamberto Belleri, and Wil- 
fred Engelman. A notable feature of 
the production was the second act bal- 
let, one of the most elaborate in any 
opera given here so far this season. 

WILLIAM E. SMITH 





Vera Appleton, Contest Winner, 
Appears at MacDowell Club 

Vera Appleton, pianist, winner in the 
MacDowell Club Young Artists Con- 
test, was to appear at the MacDowell 
Club on Feb. 1 to receive the award. 
Miss Appleton, a native of Tulsa, 
Okla., has given recitals in her home 
state, in Texas, Chicago and the New 
York vicinity. She has appeared as so- 
loist with the Chatauqua Symphony, 
conducted by Albert Stoessel. 





Frank Kneisel Comes Under Friedberg 
Management 

Frank Kneisel, violinist, who has 
toured the United States for several 
seasons, has just come under the man- 
agement of Annie Friedberg and will 
be heard extensively in concerts next 
season. 














Federal M 
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ment the work of these orchestras. The 
Project is continuing its work in the music 
education field and is maintaining a skilied 
staff of copyists, arrangers, and librarians. 

The Project is co-operating with the 
Riverside Opera Association in the presen- 
tation of a series of five grand operas. 
Similar arrangements are now being dis- 
cussed with a non-profit civic group in 
Los Angeles for production of operas dur- 
ing the ensuing season. 

Of the ten works by American compos- 
ers written for the lyric stage which had 
priemeres under WPA Music Project aus- 
pices, five were given first performances 
in Southern California. 

Audiences for opera and choral per- 
formances in the Southern California Dis- 
trict have aggregated 1,428,000 persons. 

During the life of the Federal Music 
Project there had been symphony orches- 
tras, smaller orchestras, chamber ensem- 
bles, concert bands, dance bands, choral 
and opera units, and copyists’ projects sta- 
tioned in San Bernardino, Santa Barbara, 
Los Angeles, Pasadena, Long Beach, Santa 
Ana, or San Diego, and teaching units in 
each of these cities except. Long Beach. 
Programs and performances numbered 
11,518 with audiences aggregating 
8,896,000. 

The WPA Symphonies of Los Angeles 
and San Diego have given many perform- 
ances to the compositions of Americans, 
and in the former city there have been 
notable programs in the Composers’ 
Forum-Laboratories. 





Mississippi 


By JEROME SAGE 


State Supervisor, Mississippi Music Project 


HE Music Project in Mississippi em- 

ploys thirty-four orchestra players, four 
instrument repairers, and 100 teachers, and 
is operated under the sponsorship of the 
State Department of Education. The three 
small orchestras are in Biloxi, Meridian 
and Jackson, but the main emphasis of the 
Project’s program is given to the music 
education units. These units for the most 
part operate in rural and _ consolidated 
schools where thousands of children would 
not otherwise have an opportunity to study 
music or participate in any music activities 
whatever. 

Lauderdale County has practically a com- 
plete rural school music organization with 
a WPA teacher in each school, and plans 
are going forward for a festival to be 
held during National Music Week, when 
children from ail parts of the county will 
gather in Meridian for a day of folk sing- 
ing and dancing. 

Ever since the Project was organized 
in Dec. 1935, a great deal of interest has 
centered in the annual Statewide Christmas 
Carol Festival, and carols of several na- 
tions have been taught in the WPA classes. 
Special Noel programs are given in all 
communities where the Project operates, 
and children are transported to them in 
school busses. Excellent co-operation of 
the sponsors makes this possible. 





Michigan 
By Kari WECKER 


State Supervisor, Michigan Music Project 


PPROXIMATELY 4,500 programs 

or performances before an aggregate of 
3,300,000 listeners is the record of the Fed- 
eral Music Project in Michigan during the 
four years of its existence. Created in No- 
vember, 1935, to give employment to musi- 
cians of skill on the relief rolls, the Pro- 
ject has recently been expanded to include 
nearly all phases of musical activity. 

An interesting phase of the Project’s pro- 
gram is the musical psychiatric therapy 
work at the Eloise Hospital for the In- 
sane near Detroit. This is carried on by 
Dr. Ira M. Altshuler with the assistance of 


usic Project Consolidates 


forty WPA musicians and 800 patients re- 
ceived treatment. Started on an explora- 
tory basis two years ago, this method of 
therapy has proved so promising that cer- 
tain other methods of treatment have been 
discarded to give the musical experiments 
larger emphasis. Although the soothing 
qualities of music on the disturbed mind 
had been known to the Ancients, this is one 
of the first intensive applications of music 
as a therapeutic agent on such a compre- 
hensive, scientifically-controlled scale. 

The program of music teaching has been 
instituted in Michigan only recently. At 
this time, however, seventeen teachers give 
1,500 lessons a week throughout the State, 
and pupil enrollment is increasing steadily. 
Three years ago the Project made a sur- 
vey of musical conditions in rural sections 
of the State, querying 1,000 rural schools. 
Replies were received from 739, only 
thirty-eight of which had a daily music 
period and with only 158 having it on a 
weekly basis. 

In Michigan today 753 persons are as- 
signed to the following Music Projects’ 
units : 

The Michigan Symphony of 
Valter Poole, conductor; the Michigan 
Symphony of Grand Rapids, Laurence 
Powell, conductor; eight concert bands— 
Detroit (2), Grand Rapids, Iron Mountain, 
Calumet, Ironwood, Escanaba and _ Iron 
River ; six dance bands—Detroit (3), Bat- 
tle Creek, Grand Rapids and Flint; a salon 
orchestra in Lansing, seventeen teaching 
units, and four musical therapy units. De- 
troit has Tambouritza and Hungarian 
Gypsy orchestras. 


Detroit, 





Oklahoma 


By DEAN RICHARDSON 


State Supervisor, Oklahoma Music Project 


LL but two per cent of the personnel 

of the Oklahoma WPA Symphony are 
natives of the State, and so Oklahoma, as 
a newspaper commentator remarked, 
“grows its own symphony orchestra”. 
Young, Texas-born, Eastman School edu- 
cated Victor Alessandro is the conduc- 
tor. Since his engagement in October, 
1938, audiences have doubled. 

The WPA orchestra has its home in 
Oklahoma City but it was organized with 
the purpose of serving the entire State and 
its Spring and Fall tours take it to many 
other communities. 

Besides the subscription series in Munici- 
pal Auditorium in Oklahoma City the or- 
chestra gives ten Tuesday evening out- 
door concerts in the Summer. Among the 
guest artists who have appeared with it 
are Margaret Speaks, Donald Dickson, 
Lushanya, the Oklahoma Indian soprano; 
Albert Spalding, Harold Bauer, Alec Tem- 
pleton, the two-piano team of Whittemore 
and Lowe, and the ballet of the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Company. 

The Oklahoma State Symphony Society, 
a non-profit organization, was organized 
in January, 1939, to support the orchestra 
and develop plans looking towards its per- 
manency. By proclamation of the Mayor 
one week in June is desigated as “Okla- 
homa City Symphony Week’, and_ the 
Chamber of Commerce is formally working 
for support to insure the life of the sym- 
phonic group. 

A Junior Symphony composed largely of 
members of high school orchestras, also 
has the backing of the sponsoring society. 
Players from the big orchestra supervise 
each section of the Junior organization. 

As an adjunct to the WPA Orchestra 
there is a unit enrolling sixteen arrangers, 
copyists and librarians. 

The Music Education Division of the 
Oklahoma Music Project is supervised by 
Mrs. Merle Montgomery, with Tessie M. 
Rudell and Vera H. Keller as her as- 
sistants. Its work is carried on in 186 
music teaching centers located in all parts 
of the State and rural music education is 
emphasized in the program. 

An important incident of the program 
in the State has been the retraining of 
music teachers who were on the relief 
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rolls. Not only are they provided with em- 
ployment, but weekly training institutes are 
held. There are also correspondence 
courses in theory, harmony, music history, 
class teaching and kindred subjects. 

Project workers in Oklahoma have as- 
sembled a large collection of primitive, ver- 
nacular and indigenous music. It includes 
200 transcribed discs of the songs and 
dance tunes of the Five Indian Tribes, and 
400 fiddle tunes with dance calls and direc- 
tions for tuning instruments. 





‘Texas 
By Mrs. JOHN F. Lyons 


State Supervisor, Texas Music Project 


“TRAVELERS from Boston to Los An- 

geles or from Hollywood to New York 
carry on their cross-country trip a pleasant 
memory of El Paso’s unique midway musi- 
cal greeting. Each day in this Border city 
as East-bound and West-bound | trains 
meet in mid-passage, gaily clad Mexican 
musicians gather at the Union Station to 
entertain the brief visitors with lilting 
tunes of Old Mexico. 

These are the WPA players, a Mexican 
tipica orchestra composed of American 
citizens of Mexican descent, whose music 
is sponsored by the City of El Paso to en- 
tertain its own citizens and to provide 
visitors with a glimpse of Borderland 
charm. 

Sponsored on a statewide basis by the 
Texas State College for Women, of which 
D. L. H. Hubbard is president, the WPA 
Music Project provided 1,094 musical pro- 
grams during the last twelve months be- 
fore audiences aggregating 418,183. Since 
the Fall of 1935, when WPA musicians 
first began to play in Texas, 4,252 perform- 
ances have been given before audiences 
which aggregated 2,473,354 persons. Local 
sponsorship for musical activities in Texas 
is provided by the City of San Antonio, 
the Park Department of the City of Dallas, 
the Public Recreation Department of the 
City of Fort Worth, the Park Commission 
of the City of El Paso, and the various 
CCC camps where WPA musicians give 
assistance. 

Music training is made accessible to 573 
underprivileged students through group in- 
struction which includes piano, orchestral 
and band instruments. Included in this 
training program is a rural unit which 
reaches 260 Tarrant County youngsters. 
In El Paso eighty-five children receive 
piano and orchestra training. In Dallas a 
WPA teacher gives group instruction to 
thirty-two children and finds time also to 
instruct glee clubs at community centers. 
In Fort Worth about seventy-five children 
meet each Saturday morning for band and 
orchestra instruction. Creditable junior 
orchestras have grown out of this train- 
ing in both Fort Worth and El Paso. In 
three Texas CCC camps 112 are receiv- 
ing musical training and each of the camps 
now has a small but very good band. 





Florida 


By James R. BLACK 


State Supervisor, Florida Music Project 


RGANIZED late in 1935, the WPA 
Music Project has served fifty-six 
of the sixty-seven counties of this largely 
rural State. Its music has been introduced 
into public schools and thirty former 
Project teachers have been absorbed into 
the Florida public school system. There 
have been more than 7,000 public per- 
formances by Project musicians before 
audiences aggregating 7,000,000. listeners. 
A Project, with an initial aim to retrain 
and conserve the professional skills of un- 
employed musicians, has entered  sig- 
nificantly and deeply into the cultural life 
of this State. 
Many school 
trained by 


bands, organized and 
Music Project instructors, 


have reached an amazing state of excel- 
This is particularly true in rural 


lence. 












James R. Black 
Florida 


Helen Chandler Ryan 
New Mexico 


West Florida. A three-day music festival 
instituted at DeFuniak Springs in 1937 
has become an annual event, and bands, 
orchestras and glee clubs within a radius 
of 150 miles participate in the programs. 

At the Festival last year Henry Fill- 
more, the eminent Cincinnati band leader, 
directed a program by a massed band of 
600 youngsters. The Florida Symphony 
participates in the Festival programs. 

An outstanding unit of the Teaching 
Project is the music center in Ybor City, 
the Latin section of Tampa. It is housed 
in a fine, spacious old building and it has 
a faculty of twenty-one and a pupil en- 
rollment exceeding 800. The center - is 
sponsored by the community. 

During the four years of the Project 
music instruction has been given to more 
than 50,000 pupils, all in group classes. 

The most ambitious professional unit of 
the Project is the Florida Symphony, with 
headquarters in Jacksonville, but composed 
of musicians selected from all sections of 
the State. Besides regular series of formal 
programs in its home city, the orchestra, 
organized for Statewide service, has been 
heard in twenty-five communities from 
Pensacola to Miami. This orchestra and 
smaller concert units have given music ap- 
preciation programs in a hundred public 
schools. Other programs are given regu- 
larly in the public parks of Miami, Jack- 
sonville, St. Petersburg, Orlando, and Key 
West. 

The Composers’ Forum-Laboratory has 
brought to light several compositions of 
unquestioned excellence by Florida com- 
posers which have been presented on pub- 
lic programs, 

The Florida State Planning Board as- 
sumed official sponsorship for the Music 
Project last September, and the support of 
this strong organization has been reflected 
in increased community interest. 





Wisconsin 
By WiLu1AM V. ARVOLD 


State Supervisor, Wisconsin Music Project 


HE Wisconsin Music Project operat- 

ing under the sponsorship of John Cal- 
lahan, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, and co-sponsored by County 
Boards, City Councils, Park Boards and 
vocational schools, is now in its fourth 
month, 

It is organized along lines similar to 
those in existence under the Federal Proj- 
ect No. 1 for the “Arts—which was ter- 
minated on Aug. 31, 1939 by Act of Con- 
gress—and it has WPA concert perform- 
ing units in eight cities and copyists and 
arranger units in two. 

In spite of the recent reorganization 
period the Project musicians have given 
350 performances before an aggregate of 
189,755 listeners since Sept. 1. Of these 
programs seventy-nine involved touring and 
268 were in schools, 

Every effort is being made to bring the 
present units to the best performing capa- 
bilities possible to serve the areas in which 
they are located. Early in December a 
two-day institute conference or “clinic” 
was held in Madison for all of the district 
leaders of the Wisconsin Music Project. 
Faculty members from the University of 


(Continued on page 346) 
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CAPITALS OF MUSIC 


under 


The Southern Cross 


© Brown & Dawson and E. M. Newman 


Buenos Aires, Argentina—Colon Theatre 





Grace Line 


Santiago, Chile—Opera House 


Bogota, Colombia—A Busy Intersection 


Caracas, Venezuela—Teatro Nacional 


Tea & Coffee Trade Journal 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil—Cinema Row (Upper Right, Municipal Theatre) 


South American Year Book 


Asuncion, Paraquay—Government Palace 














‘ Grace Line : Grace Line 
Montevideo, Uruguay—Air View (Upper Right, Opera House) Lima, Peru—Statue of Pizarro Quito, Ecuador—The Plaza 








First Comprehensive Survey Is Made 
of Continent’s Ample Creative Re- 
souftces in Music—Indigenous Works 


Abound in Each of Many Nations 


By NicoL_as SLONIMSKY 


N the musical map of the world 
O the continent of South America 

appears as an unexplored region. 
To judge by the 1926 edition of ‘Grove’s 
Dictionary’, the ‘Oxford Companion to 
Music’, or Moser’s ‘Musik Lexikon’, 
there are no South American composers, 
as they list none. The recent American 
dictionaries include some names, but the 
information is meager. Musical maga- 
zines publish occasional articles on this 
or that Latin American musician, but it 
is difficult to form an idea of musical de- 
velopments in South America from such 
sporadic publications. Francisco Curt 
Lange has assembled a great deal of mis- 
cellaneous information in the four vol- 
umes of his ‘Boletin Latino Americano 
de Musica’, but no comprehensive survey 
has been published even in South 
America. 

The difficulty in compiling such a sur- 
vey lies in the fact that verv few com- 
positions by South American composers 
are published, and practically all orches- 
tral scores and operas are in manuscript. 
In such circumstances, we are often 
forced to rely on second-hand appraisals, 
which, in countries where friendship is 
a paramount virtue, are not always criti- 
cal. We can see to what results such 
methods lead by appraisals of American 
music and musicians in the foreign 
music periodicals. In a Brazilian music 
review there appeared an article on 
American music, listing among im- 
portant composers a singing teacher who 
sinned in his youth by publishing an 
illiterately harmonized ditty, and a music 
critic’s wife whose appearance as com- 
poser must have been a surprise to all 
her friends. One Spanish dictionary 
lists a lone American, giving him a siz- 
able biography with a picture, but it 
would be hard to find his name even in 
the commercial ‘Who’s Who’s’ that lists 
all American musicians who have ever 
adorned the staff with a G clef. 


Old Tales of Wonders 

The belief that the Americas are lands 
of unlimited wonders and foolishness, 
is of ancient date. In Kircher’s re- 
markable book, ‘Musurgia Universalis’, 
published in 1650, there is an account 
of a wondrous Ameriéan animal, named 
“pigritia” on account of its extraordin- 
ary laziness. This animal possessed an 
innate ability to sing a diatonic hexa- 
chord in a laughing voice. It also had 
a quasi-human face, and a drawing was 
reproduced supporting this claim. The 
extraordinary opening sentence in the 
chapter on the animal is worth quoting 
whenever American music is discussed: 
“Tf music had originated in America, 
I would certainly trace its origins to 
the miraculous voice of this animal”. 

Stories that some musical tourists 
print about music in Latin America are 
no less astonishing. There are many 
serious musicians who are convinced 
that South American music consists en- 
tirely of Tango and Carioca. They 
would probably be very much surprised 
to learn that in countries like Argentina 


and Brazil styles in composition range 
from band music to dissonant counter- 
point and the twelve-tone system, and 
that composers of large orchestral and 
vocal works number hundreds. 

From the examination of a mass of 
music by South American composers, 
one common trait shows, whatever the 
country of origin. A great majority of 
composers write program music, taking 
their subject from the history or legend 
of their lands, and make use of rural 
folk songs, punctuating these melodies 
with typical rhythms. These native 
songs are mostly Indian or African in 
origin, for the white race in early times 
contributed only religious hymns. 


“Musical Syncretism” 

The greatest problem confronting a 
composer is to find suitable harmony 
and instrumental color for transcrip- 
tions of folk-tunes. Even if the poly- 
phonic nature of primitive song could be 
proved, different composers would still 
try to stylize the original themes in a 
new way. The solution is in the method 
that Chopin applied to Polish folk 
themes, Grieg to Norwegian, and Mus- 
sorgsky to Russian songs. A simple 
tune of folk origin can be fitted into 
harmony only through an #§ artistic 
achievement that will fuse the two es- 
sentially unrelated elements: popular 
monody and chordal harmony. The 
fusion of these elements we shall call 
musical syncretism. It is clear that 
successful stylization of South Ameri- 
can songs, as of any other, depends on 
the artistry of the composer. From 
faithful harmonization of actual melo- 
dies, the composer will naturally prog- 
ress towards creation of melodies in the 
national style. At least in one example, 
namely in Uribe-Holguin’s ‘Trozos en 
el sentimiento popular’, of which he has 
written more than 300, musical syn- 
cretism becomes artistic fusion. 

We shall now proceed to review musi- 
cal activities in countries of South 
America, starting with Colombia, pro- 
ceeding through Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 
to Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Brazil, ending with Venezuela. 


COLOMBIA 


Colombia’s Composer No. 1 is unques- 
tionably Guillermo Uribe-Holguin. He 
studied at the Schola Cantorum, in 
Paris, and, beginning with Franckian 
tendencies, progressed towards the tech- 
nique of French impressionism. Back 
in Colombia, he wrote a number of 
compositions for orchestra, chamber 
music and voice. But perhaps his most 
important accomplishment is the com- 
position of ‘Trozos en el sentimiento 
popular’, referred to above. None of 
these, or any of his orchestral works 
is published, but there is hope that the 
Colombian government will sponsor the 
publication of the ‘trozos’. Apart from 
his activities as composer, Uribe- 
Holguin has been the primary moving 
spirit in Colombia, as organizer and 
conductor of the symphonic orchestra 
in Bogota, and director of the Conser- 
vatory there until his recent resigna- 
tion. 
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Although Uribe-Holguin is head and 
shoulders above other Colombian com- 


posers, some other names should be 
mentioned: José Rozo Contreras, con- 
ductor of the municipal band in Bogota 
and composer of an orchestral suite, 
‘Tierra Colombiana’; J. Bermudez- 
Silva, composer of some orchestral 
music with at least an intention to re- 
flect the national spirit; young Carlos 
Posada-Amador, who in his music man- 
ages to paint Chibchi (Colombian In- 
dian) emperors in Wagnerian har- 
monies; and Emilio Murillo, an inter- 
esting composer, who writes Colombian 
“pasillos” with a true understanding of 
the people, but whose musical education 
hardly goes beyond the tonic-dominant 
stage. Finally, Guillermo Espinosa, 
present conductor of the Orquesta Sin- 
fonica de Bogota, though not a com- 
poser, is one of the most active anima- 
tors of Colombia’s musical life. He 
was responsible for the organization of 
the Latin-American Music Festival in 
Bogota, with guest conductors from 
other countries of South America, in 
August, 1938. 

Gules Uribe-Holguin, b. Bogota, March 

4, de 


z. Bermudez-Silva, b. Bogota, Dec. 24, 1884. 

Emilio Murillo, b. Bogota, April 9, 1880. 

Carlos Posada Amador, b. Medellin, April 25, 
1908 


José Roso Contreras, b. Bechalema, Jan. 7, 


Guillermo Espinosa, b. Cartagena, Jan. 9, 1905. 


ECUADOR 


Following the natural law of musical 
syncretism, composers of Ecuador use 
authentic Indian melodies in a setting 
of tonal _ harmonies. Ecuadorian 
“pasillos”, and “yaravi” (popular songs 
of lamentation) constitute the raw ma- 
terial; what is done with them depends 
on the skill and taste of the composer. 
The titles of symphonic works often re- 
flect great political events. Luis 
Moreno has written two symphonic 
overtures, ‘Diez de Agosto’ and ‘9 de 
Julio’, and the cantata ‘La Emancipa- 
cion’ dedicated to such events. His 
‘Suite Ecuatoriana’ is entirely in the 
popular vein. Another composer, Luis 
H. Salgado, has written a symphonic 
suite programmatically entitled: ‘Ata- 
hualpa, or the Twilight of an Empire’, 
and is now at work on an opera, 


‘Cumanda’, also from Ecuadorian lore. 
Salgado uses the 
appears 


scale, 
while 


whole-tone 


which incongruous, 
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Composers 


Moreno sticks to a simpler modality, 
but in the end it is the ability to pre- 
serve the genuineness of folk modes 
within any given code of harmony that 
really counts. 


Segundo Luis Moreno, b. Cotacachi, Imbabura 
August 3, 1882. 
Luis H. Salgado, b. 
Dec. 10, 1903. 


PERU 


Music in Peru has reached a high 
grade of development. There are a 
symphony orchestra in Lima, a musical 
publication, Revista Musical Peruana, 
issued under the enlightened direction 
of Rodolfo Barbacci, and several com- 
petent conservatories of music. Peru- 
vian composers have for the most part 
received European education, but have 
not become denationalized because of 
that. We find a numbei of composi- 
tions with titles suggestive of the 
grandeur of the Inca empire. Several 
Italian composers who settled in Peru 
have also adopted subjects Peruvian in 
essence, although Italianate forms of ex- 
pression contribute to the effect of a 
pastiche. The first truly Peruvian com- 
poser was José Valle-Riestra (1859- 
1925), author of the first Peruvian 
opera, ‘Ollanta’, which had its first 
presentation in Lima on Dec. 26, 1901. 
The younger composers of Peru follow 
the national tradition, but the harmonic 
and orchestral style has veered from 
simple Hispanism towards a terse style 
suggesting post-impressionistic tenden- 
cies. Of native Peruvians, Theodoro 
Valcarcel, pupil of Felipe Pedrell and 
Busoni, has to his credit, besides num- 
erous original works, a valuable collec- 
tion of Inca songs, including some poly- 
phonic specimens. His ballets and 
operas bear the unmistakably indigenous 
titles, ‘Ckori Kancha’, ‘Sura-Surita’, 
and ‘K’Antuta’. 

The career of Raoul de Verneuil is 
interesting. He was born in Lima, his 
father being French, his mother Peru- 
vian. Although he spent half of his 
life in Europe, he never abandoned 
Peruvian music. The melodic outline 
of his themes preserves the fine econ- 
omy of indigenous melos, and_ the 
harmonization is in chordal counter- 
point invigorated by percussive rhythms. 

Andrés Sas was born in Europe, and 
spent many years as instructor and per- 
former in Belgium. His name is fairly 
well known in musical Europe through 
publication of his music, and his mem- 
bership in European musical societies. 
The national inspiration of his produc- 
tion is sufficiently proved by the titles 
of his compositions, such as ‘Aires y 
Danzas Indias del Peru’, ‘Suite Peru- 
ana’ and many others. Carlos Sanchez 
Malaga has written pieces in small 
forms, in the best manner of musical 
syncretism. The important work in as- 
sembling and _ classifying indigenous 
Peruvian folk themes has been done by 
Daniel Alomia Robles, who has also 
composed some music in a national vein. 
-ablo Chavez Aguilar, a native 
Peruvian, devotes his energies to com- 
position of religious music. Two 
Italian musicians, Vicente Stea and 
Enrique Fava Ninci, who settled in 
Lima a quarter of a century ago, can- 
not be considered national composers 
of Peru. Rudolph Holzmann, oboist 
and composer, a native of Breslau, is 
a recent arrival in Lima. Among con- 
ductors, Federico Gerdes is a native 
Peruvian who studied in Germany. 
Theo Buchwald of Vienna is at present 

(Continued on page 286) 
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Jacobo Ficher 
Argentina 


Juan Carlos Paz 
Argentina 


Alberto Williams 


Argentina 


Juan A. 
Garcia Estrada 
Argentina 


Luis Gianneo 
Argentina 


Antonio Gon- 
zalez Bravo 
Bolivia 


Carlos Suffern 
Argentina 


Antonio de Raco 
Argentina 


José Maria Ve- 
lasco Maidana 
Bolivia 


Venezuela 


Humberto Vis- 
carra Monje 
Bolivia 
Maria Luisa Escobar 


Venezuela (Right) 


Gilardo Gilardi 


Argentina 


Isabel Aretz- Thiele 


Argentina 


Constantino Gaito 
Argentina 


Juan B. Plaza 
Venezuela 


Moises Moleiro 
Venezuela 


Juan José Castro 
Argentina 


Roberto Garcia Morillo 
Argentina 


Pascual de Rogatis 


Argentina 


Juan Carlos Mo- 
reno Gonzalez 
Paraguay 
Arturo Luzzatti 
Argentina 


Eduardo Fabini 
Uruguay 


(Right) 
Alfonso Broqua 
Uruguay 


José Maria Castro 
Argentina 


Honorio Siccardi 
Argentina 


Carlos Pedrell 
Uruguay 
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Intendant of Teatro Colon Tells 
of Administrative and Tech- 
nical Details in Producing 
Lyric Drama at South Ameri- 
ca’s Largest and Busiest Opera 

House 


OR many years, decades one might 

say, Opera companies have been re- 
cruited in Italy. Who knows how many 
contracts have been decided upon in 
the draughty Galleria in Milan? Per- 
haps, laid end to end, they might reach 
from La Scala to the Metropolitan. 
Possibly they have done so before this! 

But those days are no more. Whether 
they return again when the world re- 
covers its equilibrium and behaves like 
a planet and not like a comet, remains 
to be seen. 

From the sub-equatorial metropolis, 
Buenos Aires, comes Floro M. Ugarte, 
the intendant of the vast Teatro Colon 
which occupies the same position in the 
















Floro M. Ugarte, Intendant of the Teatro 
Colon in Buenos Aires 


musical world of South America that 
the Metropolitan does in North Amer- 
ica. Mr. Ugarte has won his spurs 
not only in the field of the operatic 
impresario but also as a composer. As 
a young man he went to the Paris Con- 
servatoire where he studied composi- 
tion with Fourdrain, and his symphonic 
poem, ‘Entre las Montanas’ as well as 
two orchestral suites and an operetta, 
‘Saika’ have been performed, which is 
more than most impresarios have to 
their credit ! 

He has a large job on his hands. 
Not only does he bear all the respon- 
sibility of the largest operatic theatre 
on a continent, but it is one whose seat- 
ing capacity is considerably more than 
that of the Metropolitan and which is 
municipally supported. Its stage is 
many times the size of that of the 
Metropolitan and the theatre has huge 
underground ateliers for scene painters 
and riggers built out underneath the 
plaza upon which the opera house faces. 


A Fine Organization 


“We are very proud of our organi- 
zation”, said Mr. Ugarte, “It is a very 
smooth-running one and this is entirely 
attributable to the fact that we have at 
the head of each department the very 
best person obtainable. Also, each de- 
partment co-operates perfectly with 


every other one. 
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“You cannot imagine the size of our 
work rooms for designing and painting 
scenery and for making costumes. 
They extend far out under the plaza in 
front of the opera house. We are very 
proud of them. Last season when 
Bénoit, the great designer from La 
Scala was with us, he expressed amaze- 
ment at their size and equipment. 
“We try to have all our scenery and 
costumes as accurate as possible. | 
admit that, mechanically speaking, the 
Colon is not absolutely up to date. 
There was a project, some years ago 
to remodel it according to the very 
latest stage mechanism, but it had to 
be given up as the cost was considered 
too great. The theatre itself is very 
severe in design both inside and out. 
“Another reason our institution works 
so well is that every individual con- 
nected with it, that is, with the excep- 


tion of the artists, is on a _ yearly 
contract. Take our orchestra, for in- 
stance. It was organized in 1925. 


Every individual player, without ex- 
ception, was chosen by competition at 
the beginning, and ever since then, 
when a vacancy has occurred, it is 
filled, again, by competition. The same 
is true of the chorus and the ballet. 
They are not only on a yearly contract 
but they work for the entire year ex- 
cept the month of December, which is 
our warm month, and which is a gen- 
eral holiday when we shut down en- 
tirely. 
Open-Air Performances 


“During January, February and 
March we have open-air performances 
not actually in the Colon, of course, 
but in an open-air auditorium in the 
suburbs. Performances there are given, 
of various works adapted to that sort 
of surroundings, ballets, concerts and 
things like that. In April we have our 
regular symphony concerts. 

“Our Grande Saison begins on May 
15. It is, of course, not only a great 
musical but a great social event. We 
give French and Italian works and we 
endeavor to have novelties every sea- 





An Audience at the Teatro 
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son though these are not easy to get, 
as you know! Our repertoire is al- 
most entirely of the classical operas 
which have been heard over and over 
through many years. 

“What else can we do? You can 
meet a dozen people who have heard 
‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ thirty times, but 
do you know anybody who has heard 
a post-Strauss opera that many? Mod- 
ern opera is more difficult for every- 
body concerned. It is all very well for 
people to say, as I have heard them 
say, that opera is opera, and that the 
approach to it is the same as always. 
It isn’t! The opera singer of the pres- 
ent day has to be an expert actor as 
well as an expert singer, even when 
doing the old works. You can’t just 
walk on and off as they used to do. 
Patti, you know, never rehearsed any 
opera in which she sang. Can you 
imagine any regisseur putting up with 
that sort of thing today from anybody ? 

“Settings have to be accurate, and 
costumes, if you want to have a really 
good production, and a careful operatic 
artist has to have a sense of detail the 
like of which was entirely unknown 
fifty years ago. 


Give Two Seasons in One 


“Our Italian and French season runs 
from May 15 to Aug. 15, when we be- 
gin our German season. During this, 
we give not only the great German 
operas, Wagner, Strauss and, last sea- 
son, Gluck’s ‘Orfeo’ with your Ameri- 
can singer Risé Stevens in the name- 
part. We also give important German 
choral works such as the Ninth Sym- 
phony of Beethoven, and oratorios and 
when this season is over, concerts 
again until the end of November when 
holidays begin again for everybody. 

“T am here hearing auditions daily 
—American singers, foreign singers, 
everybody. New York is the centre 
now and we come here for what we 
want. Who knows what may happen 
after conditions settle down in Europe 
once more. Perhaps it may be Europe 


Colon in Buenos Aires 





















Argentine Information Bureau 


Perhaps it will be New York for 
J. A. H. 


again, 
always”! 





STOKOWSKI TOUR AWAKES 
INTEREST IN PUERTO RICO 


Deluge of Requests for Tickets to Sum- 
mer Concert of ‘Good-Will’ Youth 
Orchestra Received 


San Juan, Puerto Rico, Feb. 1.— 
The approaching visit of Leopold Sto- 
kowski, conductor, and his 109-piece 
“good will’ orchestra has aroused in- 
tense interest in the U. S. Territory of 
Puerto Rico. 

When word reached here that Sto- 
kowski had accepted the personal invi- 
tation of Governor William D. Leahy, 
former Chief of Naval Operations, to 
appear in Puerto Rico on the first leg 
of his extended tour through Central 
and South America, a deluge of re- 
quests for tickets was received, al- 
though the concert is not to be held 
until Summer. 

A tentative program has been out- 
lined by Insular authorities. The large 
Escambron Ball Park, on the outskirts 
of the city of San Juan, capital of 
Puerto Rico, has been suggested as the 
best possible site for the mammoth con- 
cert. When additonal seats have been 
added to the palm-surrounded stadium, 
it will hold in the neighborhood of 
30,000 music lovers. 

Although Puerto Rico has been host 
to stars of such prominence as Lily Pons 
and José Iturbi, it has never had a musi- 
cal treat of the magnitude promised by 
the Stokowski concert. The love of 
good music, inherited from the Conquis- 
tadores who first settled this island, 
runs strong in the people here. 

The Stokowski concert tour, backed 
by the Federal government as part of its 
“good neighbor” policy toward Central 
and South America, will be financed by 
over 1,000 tourists who will accompany 
the orchestra and the noted maestro on 
the new liner America. 

















Ernesto de Quesada, Organizer 
and Manager of Music Events 
Throughout Latin America, 
the West Indies and Spain, 
Plans Ambitious Season 


RNESTO DE QUESADA is man- 

agerial head of territory that 
stretches from Barcelona to Bogota, 
from Madrid to the Amazon, embracing 
not only the Iberian Peninsula, but the 
entire continent of South America, in 
addition to Central America, Mexico 
and the West Indies. 

A Cuban by birth, Sefor Quesada is 
a cosmopolitan by choice. Quiet and 
soft-spoken, his youthful appearance 
gives no clue to the many years of ex- 
perience that lie behind his manifold 
activities. 

Yesterday he was in New York, tomor- 
row he may be in Mexico, next week in 
Argentina, next month in Spain. His prin- 
cipal headquarters are in Buenos Aires; 
he has branch offices in Havana and Mex- 
ico, D.F. Besides, he has agents and rep- 
resentatives traveling for him throughout 
the Latin-American countries, as his plans 
may require. 

It was thirty-two years ago, in 1908, 
that Sr. Quesada founded the Daniel Mu- 
sical Society, a concert agency that has 
gradually extended its activities through all 
the territory mentioned above. Through 
this organization Sr. Quesada arranges 
regular public concerts for the artists 
who come under his management. 

In addition, Sr. Quesada formed the 
Asociacién de Cultura Musical, with local 
branches in various cities, for the purpose 
of presenting special subscription concerts, 
usually on the basis of a yearly series. As 
its name implies, this is not simply a com- 
mercial undertaking, but an endeavor to 
promote and foster musical culture in 
countries where such activities are com- 
paratively undeveloped. 

There are many difficulties to be met 
with in organizing concerts in this rela- 
tively new territory, and only intimate 
knowledge of the milieu and long experi- 
ence can cope with them successfully. For 
example, there is a dearth of concert halls 
in Latin-America, and theatres have to be 
rented for this purpose, though they may 
not always be suitable acoustically and 
materially. 
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Concerts Flourish in South America 





Sr. Quesada has decided ideas on the 
way concerts should be organized. He 
refuses, for instance, to give away free 
tickets to his concerts, on the principle 
that an audience which doesn’t pay is an 
audience which doesn’t care. This does 
not, of course, apply to critics—in fact, 
Sr. Quesada even believes in treating the 
critics to champagne suppers. After all, 
that’s good business. (New York mana- 
gers please take note). 

Owing to the vagaries of geography, Sr. 
Quesada’s territory provides year-round 
activity, When it’s summer in one place, 
it’s winter somewhere else. In Buenos 
Aires the season is from April to Septem- 
ber. Buenos Aires, incidentally, is very 
hospitable to artists of whom it approves. 
Some years ago the pianist Backhaus gave 
twenty-five concerts there in one season; 
and Iturbi has been giving fourteen cr 
fifteen concerts there regularly. The pub- 
lic is eager to welcome first-rate artists. 

Obviously, artists who aspire to this 
kind of success must make sure that their 
repertoire includes a sufficiently large vari- 
iety of programs. Sr. Quesada strongly em- 
phasized this point. Two or three pro- 
grams simply will not do for the South 
American circuit. And Latin-American 
audiences demand the very best, both in 
music and performance. 

Among the artists whom Sr. Quesada has 
taken to South America are Brailowsky, 
Iturbi, Rubinstein and Claudio Arrau 
(pianists) ; Elman, Heifetz and Frances- 
catti (violinists); Pablo Casals and 
Andrés Segovia; Elisabeth Schumann; the 
London String Quartet; the Jooss Ballet 
and Argentinita with her Spanish En- 





A RIO WELCOME FOR PIANIST 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Brailowsky and Paul Bechert, Personal Representative, as They 


Arrived in Rio de Janeiro on Tour. 


(Right) S. Viggiani, Local Concert Manager, and 


(Left) His Son 


Larry Gordon, Staff Photographer 
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semble of dancers and musicians. 

During the forthcoming season he is ar- 
ranging tours for the American pianist Eu- 
genia Buxton, for Heifetz, and for Brai- 
lowsky and Artur Rubinstein. He is also 
negotiating with other artists who may ' 
scheduled in the near future, 


ye 





Puerto Rico 


SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO, Feb. 1. 


ONCERT activity in Puerto Rico is 

flourishing, thanks to the efforts of 
the society “Pro Arte Musical”, which has 
just had its most successful season since 
its foundation eight years ago. Chiefly 
because of material difficulties, this soci- 
ety has undergone various vicissitudes, and 
in 1937 it faced a crisis that threatened 
its existence. But a determined drive was 
then made to enlarge the membership and 
to improve the quality of the programs. 
This met with such success that the num- 
ber of members has been quadrupled within 
the last three years. The total member- 
ship at present is 1,506. The president of 
the society is Waldemar F. Lee; the vice- 
president, Estella Alcaide de Torres; the 
secretary Benito Gonzales, and the treas- 
urer Arturo Andreu Salva. 

There is a juvenile section that puts on 
programs for children. These are of a 
very attractive and unusual character, as 
may be judged from the fact that one of 
the programs was devoted to a perform- 
ance of an old Spanish nativity play from 
the Fifteenth Century by Gomez Man- 
rique (uncle of the famous poet Jorge 
Manrique), which is the oldest extant 
dramatic treatment of this subject in Span- 
ish. 

In the course of the year 1939 the Pro 
Arte Musical of Puerto Rico presented 
the following artists: Enid Szantho, con- 
tralto; Alexander Brailowsky, pianist; 
Enya Gonzalez, soprano; the Kolisch 
Quartet (under the auspices of the Eliza- 


beth Sprague Coolidge Foundation) ; 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff, duo-pianists ; 
Boris Koutzen, violinist; Jestis Maria 
Sanroma, José Iturbi, Claudio Arrau, 


Jan Smeterlin, Artur Rubinstein, pianists ; 
Rosita Segovia, danseuse, and Francisco 
Alfonso, guitarist. 

Mrs. Mercedes Pasarell Sanroma also 
took part with her husband in one of the 
programs for children, for which Isaura 
Ruiz Cestero acted as commentator. 
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Raoul de Verneuil’s Music Played at 
Master Institute 

A concert of the music of Raoul de 
Verneuil, Peruvian composer, was given 
at the Master Institute Theatre on the 
evening of Feb. 4. Participating artists 
were the Dorian String Quartet, Ruth 
Pasternack, pianist; Catherine Reiner, 
soprano, and Norman Secon, pianist. 
The introductory talk was given by 
Gilbert Chase. Mr. de Verneuil’s Quar- 
tet No. 2; Three Dances, ‘Colinas’, 
‘Boa’ and ‘Puna’; Five Songs; and 
Etude, Sonatinas Peruanas of the Cycle 
‘Isla del Sol’ were performed. 
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PROMOTES MUSIC 
OF THE AMERICAS 


Committee Named by Inter-Re- 
lations Conference to Re- 


port in June 
HE high-spot of the entire Pan- 
American musical movement thus 


far was the Conference on Inter-Ameri- 
can Relations in the Field of Music 
held in Washington last October under 
the auspices of the State Department’s 
Division of Cultural Relations, as re- 
ported in the Oct. 25th issue of Musi- 
CAL AMERICA. 

Now that several months have 
elapsed, we may ask: To what extent 
is the conference continuing to make 
itself felt as an active force in the inter- 
American movement ? 

On the final day of the conference, 
the Findings Committee recommended 
that those whose names appeared on the 
program as regular speakers should 
function as an Organizing Committee 
to carry out the aims of the conference. 

A permanent committee has been estab- 
lished under the chairmanship of William 
Berrien, of Northwestern University. Its 
other members are Philip L. Barbour, 
Evans Clark, Eric Clarke, Carl Engel, 
Howard Hanson, Charles F. Hoban, 
Concha Romero James, Earl Vincent 
Moore, Charles Seeger, Carleton Sprague 
Smith, Harold Spivacke, Davidson Taylor, 
and Nina P, Collier, secretary. 

The committee is scheduled to make a 
progress report to those who were present 
at the conference on or before June 30, 
1940. When this report is made available, 
it will be possible to deal with the sub- 
ject in greater detail. Meanwhile, the fol- 
lowing is a summary of some of the 
problems that need to be dealt with. 

One of the major tasks of the commit- 
tee is to explore the possibilities of a 
permanent organization. A need is felt 
for some sort of clearing-house to serve 
as a center for inter-American musical ac- 
tivities. Such a center was proposed by 
Dr. Francisco Curt Lange of Uruguay, to 
be established in Montevideo and to be 
known as the ‘Instituto Interamericano de 
Musicologia’. The conference placed it- 
self on record as considering this Institute 
“a much-needed center of musical exchange 
among the Americas”. 

Dr. Lange has made detailed plans for 
the functioning of this Institute, covering 
every possible phase of musical activity, 
both as regards research and actual per- 
formance. He also plans to call an inter- 
American Congress of Music at Montevideo 
next summer. 

But it may be felt that there is need for 
a permanent center in the United States, 
which might cooperate with the Institute 
at Montevideo. And again, it may be felt 
that various groups should be created to 
deal with specific problems, such as edu- 
cation and copyright questions. The latter 
is one of the major problems to be faced. 

Under present conditions, South Ameri- 
can music is not granted the copyright 
protection that is accorded to European 
music, so American publishers naturally 
hesitate to invest in this type of publica- 
tion. In this connection it might be 
pointed out that a special conference on 
publishing and copyright problems was 
held at Washington last November, show- 
ing that the matter is receiving serious 
consideration. 

For the benefit of those who are in- 
terested in the subject of inter-American 
relations, the following documents are 
available and may be secured by applying 
to the Division of Cultural Relations of 
the State Department: 

Digest of the Proceedings and principal 
addresses of the Washington Conference. 

Programs of Latin-American music, with 
indications: as to where the music may be 
procured, compiled by Dr. F. C. Lange. 

Preliminary Survey of Inter-American 
Cultural Activities in the United States. 

Grtpert CHASE 
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South America Has Galaxy of Composers 
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(Continued from page 281) 


conductor of the Orquesta Sinf6nica 


Nacional in Lima. 


1902. 
1901. 


Theedoro Valcarcel, b. Puno, Oct. 19, 

Raoul de Verneuil, b. Lima, April 9, 

Andrés Sas, b. Paris, April 6, 1900. 

Carlos Sanchez Malaga, b. Arequipa, 
8, 1904. 

Pablo Chavez Aguilar, b. Lima, March 3, 1899. 
Vicente Stea, b. Gioia del Colle, Italy, April 
19, 1884. 
Enrique Fava 
4, i883. 
Federico Gerdes, b. Tacna, Peru, May 19, 1873. 
Theo Buchwald, b. Vienna, Sept. 27, 1902. 
Rudolph Holzmann, b. Breslau, Germany, 

Nov. 27, 1910. 


Sept. 


Ninci, b. Spezia, Italy, Oct. 


BOLIVIA 


Composers of Bolivia have a rich 
stock of raw materials to draw upon. 
Besides Indian culture of ancient origin, 
there is a wealth of hybrid folk music, 
which is a by-product of white and 
Indian strains. As with most Latin 
American nations, the elder generation 
of Bolivian composers is preoccupied 
with the Bolivian equivalent of 
‘Gebrauchsmusik’, producing marches, 
dances, and ‘llamadas’ for military 
band. The harmonic treatment is 
modeled after the German Nineteenth- 
Century style of military music, 
Simeén Roncal, Bolivian pianist and or- 
ganist, has written a number of such 
dances and marches, often invigorated 
by typical rhythms of native stock. 
Francisco Suarez, styled openly “com- 
positor militar”, is a prolific composer 
of popular Boleros, Cuecas, Bailecitos, 
Tristecitos, and salon pieces. There is 
nothing to prevent such pieces from be- 
coming genuine folklore material, which 
some future Bolivian Stravinsky may 
use in a Bolivian ‘Petrouchka’. 

Antonio Gonzalez Bravo is the dean of 
the new Bolivian school. He applies his 
technique of composition to native themes, 
elaborating the material at hand, and thus 
building a national style. His activity is 
practical: he writes performable music, for 
the theatre, for chorus, for students. He 
is a pedagogue and a historian of Bolivian 
music, as well as composer. Humberto 
Viscarra Monje has studied in Italy and 
France and is primarily a pianist. Apart 
from compositions in the classical manner, 
he has written piano pieces of national 
Bolivian inspiration. José Maria Velasco 
Maidana who studied in Buenos Aires has 
undertaken the composition of several 
theatrical works in a national style, such 
as his ballet ‘Amerindia’. He is also the 
author of a traditional symphony and 
more than seventy pieces of program music 
for various instruments. 


Antonio Gonzalez Bravo, b. near La Paz, in 
1885. 


Sime6n Roncal, 
1872. 


Francisco Suarez, b. La Paz, in 1858. 
Humberto Viscarra Monje, b. Sorata, Bolivia, 
March 30, 1898. 


José Maria Velasco Maidana, 
July 4, 1899. 


b. Sucre, Bolivia, April 21, 


b. La Paz, 





CHILE 


Musical culture in Chile stands high. 
There is a symphony orchestra in Santiago, 
directed by Armando Carvajal. There are 
several conservatories, and a department 
of Fine Arts at the University of Chile, 
which possesses its own printing press 
and publishes numerous compositions by 
Chilean composers. One may often judge 
the extent of musical evolution in a coun- 
try by the range of esthetic styles among 
creative writers, composers, and artists. 
In Chile this range is very broad, from 
the traditional type of harmony to disson- 
ant, counterpoint and extreme impression- 
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Nicholas Slonimsky (Right) with Group of South American Conductors. 


Left to 


Right: Armando Carvojal (Chile), Guillermo Uribe-Holguin (Colombia), Oscar 
Lorenzo Fernandez (Brazil); Standing: Guillermo Espinosa (Colombia) 


ism. Instruction from such men = as 
Humberto Allende and Domingo Santa 
Cruz enables young Chilean composers to 
receive thorough training without under- 
taking a costly sojourn in Europe. In 
other words, Chile is musically self-suffi- 
cient. 

The native element in Chile descends 
from the Araucanians, the aboriginal popu- 
lation of Southern Chile. It is natural 
that we should find ‘Araucanian Rhapso- 
dies’ and ‘Araucanian Poems’ among the 
works of the Chilean composers. The 
problem of creative composition lies in the 
quality of musical syncretism. Humberto 
Allende said in a lecture on Chilean folk 
music in Santiago in 1930 that “the author 
of a stylized composition does not copy 
pure folk art but, taking his inspiration 
from its essence, dignifies it with beauti- 
ful harmonization and enshrines it in ap- 
proved forms”. The crux of the problem 
lies in the subjective definition of “beau- 
tiful harmonization” and “approved forms”. 
It might be expedient to change Allende’s 
formula and accept in advance any form 
and treatment that solidifies the fusion in 
musical syncretism. Humberto Allende 
himself is one of the pioneers of styliza- 
tion in Chilean music. -His “tonadas” are 
stylizations of rural song. His symphonic 
poem, ‘Voz de las Calles’ is a reflection 
of street life in the cities. It must be 
said that street music in Latin America is 
much richer than in Europe, and that the 
vendors’ cries, accompanied on lip har- 
monicas and jews’ harps, present definite 
scales with strongly implied harmonies. 

Carlos Isamitt, composer who is also a 
painter, treats Araucanian melodies in a 
primitive dissonant manner. Prospero 
Bisquertt Prado romanticizes the folklore. 
Adolfo Allende, brother of Humberto 
Allende, prefers a classical setting. Alfonso 
Leng affects symbolism in a Scriabinesque 
manner, and abandons folk music alto- 
gether. The younger men, Jorge Urrutia 
Blondel, Hector Melo Gorigoytia, Samuel 
Negrete, Rene Amengual Astaburuaga, 
and Alfonso Letelier, are all writing in 
an international, semi-impressionistic idiom. 
Finally, Domingo Santa Cruz Wilson 
(Wilson is the name of his mother, who 
was an American) does not pursue the 
task of stylization, but writes absolute 
music of contrapuntal nature. His sig- 
nificance as a musical scientist and peda- 
gogue is high. Enrique Soro is a practical 
pedagogue. Carlos Lavin, whose numerous 
piano pieces are well known, is a Chilean, 


but has spent most of his life in Barcelona, 
Spain. 


Humberto Allende, b. Santiago, June 29, 1885. 
Adolfo Allende, b. Santiago, 1892. 
Domingo Santa Cruz Wilson, b. La 
July 5, 1899. 
Carlos Isamitt, b. Rengo, March 13, 1885. 
Prospero Bisquertt Prado, b. Santiago, June 
8, 1881. 
Alfonso Leng, b. Santiago, Feb. 11, 1884. 
Samuel Negrete, b. Santiago, Dec. 18, 1893. 
Hector Melo Gorigoytia, b. Santiago, Oct. 30, 
1899, 
Jorge Urrutia Blondel, b. La Serena, Sept. 17, 
1905, 
Rene Amengual 
Sept. 2, 1911. 
Alfonso Letelier, b. Sanitago, Oct. 4, 1912 
Armando Carvajal, b. Santiago, June 7, 1893. 
Enrique Soro, b. Concepcidn, July 15, 1884. 
Carlos Lavin, b. Santiago, Aug. 10, 1883 


Cruz, 


Astaburuaga, b. Santiago, 


ARGENTINA 

In order to gauge the wealth of musical 
life in Argentina we may apply the range 
test: how great is the variety of musical 
idioms in which the composers of Argen- 
tina write? We find that all schools of 
musical composition are represented, from 
the conventional conservatory type to the 
integral chromaticism of the twelve-tone 
technique. Dealing with such a complex 
picture, we cannot expect to draw valid 
inferences concerning the trend of music 
in Argentina without an inspection of 
rural (racially Indian) and urban materials 
(Tango and other salon dances). Immi- 
gration of a great number of Italian musi- 
cians is another contributing factor, and 
the predominantly Italian operatic produc- 
tions at the great Teatro Colén in Buenos 
Aires increases the Italian influence in the 
metropolis. 

The evolution of modern music in 
Buenos Aires is a very recent phenomenon, 
largely cultivated by such organizations as 
the “Grupo Renovacién”. There is an ex- 
cellent body of orchestral players at the 
Col6én. The Philharmonic Orchestra of 
the Association of Orchestral Musicians, 
founded in 1894, has been active in pro- 
ducing new works by Argentinian com- 
posers. In October, 1939, a new organiza- 
tion, Orquesia Sinfénica de la Asociacién 
General de Miusicos de la Argentina, under 
the direction of Jacobo Ficher, began its 
first season. There are chamber music 
concerts directed by Juan Carlos Paz. It 
is significant that both Ficher and Paz 
belong to the Grupo Renovacidén, and that 
their musical language is radical. 


Limiting our survey to living composers 
of contemporary tendencies, whether writ- 
ing a national music or not, we find a 
great number of musicians thoroughly 
versed in the theory and technique of com- 
position. Alberto Williams is the senior 
composer of Argentina. His renown is 
established through publication and fre- 
quent performances of his major orchestral 
works. The program of his music is na- 
tional, but the shaping of the material is 
entirely in the European Nineteenth-Cen- 
tury tradition. Of a considerably younger 
generation, the brothers Castro are both 
conductors. As composer, Juan José 
Castro has contributed to national music 
a ‘Sinfénia Argentina’. José Maria Castro 
leans towards classicism. Juan A. Garcia 
Estrada similarly adheres to the classical 
forms, even when he writes a suite on 
Argentinian airs. Gilardo Gilardi writes 
music that is pointedly national in its deri- 
vatiou, and selects subjects or legends of 
Argentina for his operas and ballets, two 
of which have been produced at the Coldn. 
Luis Gianneo divides his attention evenly 
between absolute and program music of 
national content. Athos Palma chooses 
Argentinian subjects for his ballets, and 
writes chamber music and piano pieces in 
a traditional idiom. Constantino Gaito, a 
native of Buenos Aires, studied in Italy, 
and the Italian code of composition has 
remained the chief inspiration of his music. 

Among naturalized Italians, Arturo 
Luzzatti has retained the spirit of Italian- 
ism. Pascual de Rogatis, a musician of 
knowledge and imagination, came _ to 
Buenos Aires as a child, and has identi- 
fied himself completely with the cause of 
national music. In fact, he may claim 
the distinction of being the composer of 
the first genuinely national symphonic 
poem, inspired by an aboriginal legend, 
‘Zupay’, which he conducted at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition in 1910. His opera, 
‘La Novia del Hereje’ produced in 1935, 
is written on the subject of the colonial 
period in Spanish America. 

We now come to the composers in the 
“Grupo Renovacidén”. Jacobo  Ficher, 
Russian by birth and education, a prolific 
composer, writes emotional music, sobered 
by neo-classical tendencies. Honorio 
Siccardi studied in Italy with Malipiero, 
and was decidedly influenced by his 
teacher. There is it his music an air of 
romanticism pervading the linear counter- 
point. Unique is Juan Carlos Paz who, 
starting with classicism and objectivism, 
turned to expressionism and subjectivism 
and finally arrived at the most abstract 
type of absolute music in the strict tech- 
nique of the twelve tones. Among younger 
composers adhering to the modern groups 
are Isabel Aretz-Thiele, who composes in 
authentic modes of the country, in eco- 
nomic and often dissonant treatment; 
Carlos Suffern, who essays music of varied 
inspiration, from Japanese to ancient 
Greek, as well as rural Argentina; Roberto 
Garcia Morillo, who writes percussive 
music inspired by the rhythms of the coun- 
try, and Antonio de Raco, who has col- 
lected creole songs, and has composed 
piano pieces. To the same group belongs 
Julio Perceval, who cultivates the rhythmi- 
cal aspect of folk dances. 

Alberto Williams, b 

1862. 
Juan José Castro, b. 


Buenos Aires, Nov. 2? 


Buenos Aires, March 7, 


1895. 
Maria 
Juan A. Garcia 

Nov. 8, 1895. 


Gilardo Gilardi, b. 
May 25, 1889. 


Luis Gianneo, b. 
Athos Palma, b. 


Constantino Gaito, b. 
1880. 


Pascual de Rogatis, b. Teora, Italy, May 17, 
1881. 


Castro, b. Buenos Aires, 1892. 
Estrada, b. Buenos Aires, 


José 


San Fernando, Argentina, 


Buenos Aires, Jan. 9, 1897. 
Buenos Airés, June 7, 1891. 
Buenos Aires, Aug. 3, 


Odessa, Jan. 14, 1896. 
Buenos Aires, Sept. 13, 


Jacobo Ficher, b 

Honorio Siccardi, b. 
1897. 

Juan Carlos Paz, b. 
1897. 


Buenos Aires, August 5, 


(Continued on page 287) 




















MEXICOSYMPHONY 


Carlos Chavez Will Conduct a 
Beethoven Cycle and First 
Local Performances of Many 
Works—Autumn Series of Six 
Operas Announced 


By Francisco AGEA 


MEXICO CITY, Feb. 5. 


"TH Symphony Orchestra of Mexico, 
Carlos Chavez conductor, is now 
making plans for its thirteenth annual 
season, to be opened at the Palace of 
Fine Arts on June 7. The regular sub- 
scription series will consist of twelve 
pairs of concerts, to be given on Fri- 
day evenings and Sunday mornings. 
Additional activities will include the 
usual series of concerts for children and 
for workers. 

Two noted foreign conductors whose 
names have not yet been revealed, will 
be invited to lead the orchastra in one 
pair of concerts each, during the middle 
of the season, and at least two famous 
soloists will be engaged also. A young 
Mexican pianist will be selected by com- 
petition to appear as soloist in one pair 
of concerts, and there will also be a con- 
test for a symphonic work by a native 
Mexican composer. 

Beethoven Cycle Planned 

Although the complete programs have 
not been announced yet, it is already 
known that the season will mark the 
first performances in Mexico of Sibe- 
lius’s Third Symphony, Fauré’s Suite 
to ‘Pelléas et Mélisande’, Dukas’s ‘La 
Peri’, Satie’s ‘Trois Petites Pieces 
Montées’, Milhaud’s ‘Suite Provencal’, 
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PLANS THIRTEENTH SEASON 





The Palace of Fine Arts in Mexico City 


Villa Lobos’s ‘Choros’ and Prokofieff’s 
‘Peter and the Wolf’. 

Four of Mr. Chavez’s programs will 
be dedicated to the works of Beethoven, 
among which six of the symphonies, 
several overtures, including the three 
‘Leonores’, and concertos for piano and 
for violin, will be heard. A _ perform- 
ance of the Ninth Symphony is sched- 
uled for the closing programs of the 
season, on Aug. 23 and 25. Rehearsals 
will start in April,.as soon as Mr. 
Chavez returns to Mexico after finish- 
ing his engagements as guest conductor 
in the United States. 

Another important musical attraction 


Composers of South America 





Slonimsky Conducting 


(Continued from page 286) 


Isabel Aretz-Thiele, b. Buenos Aires, April 
13, 1909. s 

Carlos Suffern, b. Lujan, Argentina, in 1905. 

Roberto Garcia Morillo, b. Buenos Aires, 
Jan. 22, 1911. 

Antonio de Raco, b. Buenos Aires, in 1915. 


URUGUAY 


For geographical reasons musical life in 
Uruguay is closely connected with that of 
Argentina. Yet there must be a distinc- 
tive inflection in Uruguayan folk music. 
Alfonso Broqua has given us an example 
of what Uruguayan melos is in his “Three 
Uruguayan Songs’, the authenticity of 
which is unobscured by the harmonization 
in the style of modern French music. 
3roqua spent most of his life in France, 
but has not lost contact with his native 








land. Another eminent composer of 
Uruguay, Carlos Pedrell, also for a long 
time a resident of Paris, has written music 
intimately connected with his native coun- 
try. It is curious to note that while 
Broqua and Pedrell, living in Paris, have 
kept faith with the spirit of Uruguayan 
song, another Uruguayan composer, 
Eduardo Fabini, living in the land, suc- 
ceeds less, perhaps because his choice of 
harmonic treatment is uncongenial with 
native subject matter. 

Benone Calcavecchia, a native of Italy, 
is a naturalized citizen of Uruguay. In 
his capacity as municipal band conductor 
he has arranged and performed numerous 
marches and stylized Uruguayan dances, 
which have their value as urban folklore. 
It must be mentioned that Montevideo is 
the center of the movement “Americanismo 
Musical”, initiated by the German Uru- 
guayan scholar Francisco Curt Lange, edi- 
tor of the Boletin Latino Americano de 
Misica, 


Alfonso Broqua, b. Montevideo, Dec. 11, 1876, 

Carlos Pedrell, b. Montevideo, Oct. 16, 1878. 

Eduardo Fabini, b. Solis de Mataojo, Uruguay, 
May 18, 1883. 

Benone Calcavecchia, b. Caronia, Italy, June 


27, 1886. 


Francisco Curt Lange, b. Eilenburg, Germany, 
Dec. 12, 1903. 


BRAZIL 


One Brazilian composer enjoys a world- 
wide reputation. He is Heitor Villa-Lobos. 
His music, rooted in the very core of 
Brazilian life, is a classical specimen of 
musical syncretism in its most artistic 
form. Here harmony and counterpoint are 
mere functions of the melodic and rhyth- 
mic inflection of the authentic song. Villa- 
Lobos has created a new art form, 
“choros”, extremely flexible, palpitating 





of the year will be the operatic season 
to take place during the Fall. It will 
open on Sept. 20 and continue through 
eight weeks. Ana Guido de Icaza is the 
principal promoter of the enterprise and 
Carlos Chavez has been appointed gen- 
eral director. Besides some local singers, 
several noted artists will be engaged to 
sing the leading roles in the six operas 
to be staged. Three of these, ‘The Magic 
Flute’, ‘Fidelio’, and ‘Salome’, will have 
their first hearing in Mexico. The others 
are ‘Traviata’, ‘Carmen’ and ‘Tann- 
hauser’. Franz Steiner, Austrian vocal 
teacher now residing in Mexico, will be 
chorus master and coach, and Augustin 


with constantly changing rhythms, and 
unmistakably national in inspiration, The 
very titles of his works reveal their sources 
in the barbaric jungle, “Kankukus y kan- 
kikis‘, ‘Danzas africanas’, ‘Amazonas’ (with 
some remarkable instrumental effects), 
‘Discovery of Brazil’, ‘Three Indigenous 
Poems’, etc. Villa-Lobos lived in Paris 
for some time, but was not tempted to give 
up his national heritage for the sweets of 
French impressionism, although some of his 
works of the Paris period show surprising 
tameness. Since 1930 he has been active 
in Brazil as choral conductor and educa- 
tor. Despite his great reputation in his 
country and abroad, performances of his 
major works are excessively rare, un- 
doubtedly because most orchestral conduc- 
tors and players are incapable of grasping 
the spirit of free rhythm in his music, even 
when they are willing to accept his bold 
harmonies. 

Close to Villa-Lobos in his musical phil- 
osophy stands Oscar Lorenzo Fernandez. 
His music, too, is profoundly Brazilian in 
essence. In his ‘Batuques’ (Afro-Brazilian 
dances), in his ‘Trio Brasileiro’ and in his 
songs, he stylizes the Brazilian themes in 
penetrating, often nostalgic tones. He also 
is active as orchestral and choral conductor. 

Francisco Mignone hardly ranks with 
Villa-Lobos and Fernandez, but his music 
has a simple poetic appeal and in his Afro- 
Brazilian dances he finds the right accent. 
Francisco Braga belongs to an older gen- 
eration, and enjoys authority and respect 
in Brazil. His music, much of it orchestral, 
is based on Brazilian folk-lore, but it can- 
not match the natural talent of Villa-Lobos 
and Fernandez. Burle Marx, whose pres- 
entations of Brazilian orchestral music at 
the New York World’s Fair aroused great 
interest, is also a composer in his own 
right. His experience in conducting adds 
greatly to the effectiveness of his music 
and orchestration, 

A place apart not only among Brazilian 
musicians but in the whole musical world 
should be reserved for Joao Gomes de 
Araujo, composer of several operas and 
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Carlos Chévez 


Lazo will be the stage director. 

Luis Sandi and his Madrigal Chorus, 
an institution devoted to the perfor- 
mance of the finest vocal music, will 
give several concerts in Mexico City, 
after an extended tour through the 
country. The Daniel Concert Society 
has promised several attractions for the 
year, among which the Devi Dja Dan- 
cers, the Spanish guitarist Andrés 
Segovia and Joseph Szigeti, violinist, 
have already been engaged for the early 
spring. 


six symphonies, who was born in 1846, and 
is now, at the age of nearly ninety-four 
years, still active as composer. Brazilian 
musicians certainly will not fail to arrange 
a gala celebration on Aug. 5, 1946, when 
Gomes de Araujo will be 100 years old, 
and, let us hope, in good health. 


Heitor Villa-Lobos, b. Rio de Janeiro, March 
5, 1881, 


Oscar Lorenzo Fernandez, b. Rio de Janeiro, 


Nov. 4, 1897. 
Francisco Mignone, b. S. Paulo, Sept. 3, 1897. 
Francisco Braga, b. Rio de Janeiro, April 15, 


1868. 
Joio Gomes de Araujo, b. at Pindamonhan- 
gaba, state of S. Paulo, August 5, 1846. 


VENEZUELA 


The panorama of Venezuelan music does 
not present such variety of idiom as that 
of Argentina or Brazil. While Venezuelan 
composers are eager to record and sys- 
tematize the treasures of native folk music, 
their resources are limited. Choral com- 
position abounds, owing probably to the 
inspiring presence of a fine choral society, 
Orfeon Lamas, in Caracas, directed by 
Vicente Emilio Sojo. Among composers, 
Juan B. Plaza occupies an important posi- 
tion in Caracas as instructor. His music is 
based on Venezuelan modes, and the treat- 
ment is simple, without attempt at sophis- 
tication. Moises Moleiro writes in small 
forms, all in the national spirit. Juan Le- 
cuna, an important composer, possessing a 
superior technique, spends part of the year 
in the United States as attache of the 
Venezuelan Legation in Washington. 
Maria Luisa Escobar is the composer of 
numerous songs to texts in native dialects. 
and a violin suite based on ten distinctive 
Venezuelan rhythms. 





Vicente Emilio Sojo, b. Guatine, Venezuela, 
Dec. 8, 1887. 

Juan B. Plaza, b. Caracas, July 19, 1898. 

Moises Moleiro, b. Caracas, March 28, 1905 

Juan Lecuna, b. Valencia, Venezuela, Nov. 2, 


Maria Luisa Escobar, b. Valencia, Venezuela, 
Dec. 5, 1903. 





Chicago 





A View of Chicago's Skyline 


By EpmMuNpD H. Atwoop 


and CHARLES QUINT 
CHICAGO, Feb. 5 
FULL and star-studded season 
A of opera, symphony concerts and 
music festivals is in store for 
musically-minded Chicagoans during the 
coming year. 

Next season is the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Chicago Symphony—its thirty- 
seventh under Dr. Frederick Stock. 

The Fiftieth Anniversary celebration 
will feature the performance of various 
commissioned works by outstanding 
European composers and of composi- 
tions by American composers selected 
by competition, with John Barbirolli, 
conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony; Eugene Ormandy, 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra; and Deems Taylor, New York 
critic as judges. The European com- 
posers to be represented on the list 
include: Alfredo Casella of Italy, Rein- 
hold Gliére of Russia, Zoltan Kodaly 
of Hungary, Nicolas Miaskowsky of 
Russia, Darius Milhaud of France, and 
William Turner Walton of England. 
Arrangements for the celebration were 
made by Frederick Stock, conductor of 
the Chicago Symphony and Henry E. 
Vogeli, business manager, while they 
were in Europe last summer. 

The Chicago Symphony will also 
celebrate the anniversary by exchang- 
ing a pair of concerts with the New 
York Philharmonic - Symphony under 
John Barbirolli. The Chicago Orches- 
tra will play in New York on Nov. 
20 and 22, and the Philharmonic, under 
Barbirolli, in Chicago, on Nov. 21 
and 22. 


Hans Lange, associate conductor, is 
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in his third year with the orchestra and 
has earned extensive recognition for his 
work with the group. Both this and his 
work with the Civic Orchestra as well 
as in training the North Shore Festival 
Chorus for the performance of the Bee- 
thoven Ninth last Spring, and its rep- 
etition just before the holiday season, 
enlarge the 
has carved for himself 
life of the city. 

A special series of three Sunday 
afternoon concerts featuring Giovanni 
Martinelli, Grace Moore and Dorothy 
Maynor are to be given by the orchestra 
on March 10, 24 and April 7, Henry E. 
Voegeli, manager, announced on Jan. 
24. In speaking of this new venture, 
Mr. Voegeli said, “During the sym- 
phony season there is little opportunity 


in the musical 





Frederick Stock, Con- 
ductor of the Chicago 
Symphony 


Hans Lange, Associate 
Conductor of the Chi- 
cago Symphony (Left) 
Henry E. Voegeli, Man- 
ager of the Symphony 


enviable niche Mr. Lange 
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for use of that most gorgeous of all 
musical instruments—the human voice. 
Even when used in the symphony sea- 
son, the use is limited by the nature of 
the programs. It is seldom, therefore, 
that Chicago music lovers have an op- 
portunity of hearing outstanding vocal- 
ists of the country with accompaniment 
such as may be had only with an orches- 
tra of the standing of the Chicago Sym- 
phony. 

“The programs for the new series 
will be so designed as to give the fullest 
opportunity to the guest artist”. 

Soloists Still to Appear 

The orchestra’s calendar has yet to 
offer: Egon Petri, Feb. 13; Igor 
Strawinsky, Feb. 22, 23 and 27; Vlad- 
imir Horowitz, Feb. 29 and March 1; 
John Weicher, March 7 and 8; Robert 
Casadesus, March 14 and 15; Guiomar 
Novaes, March 26; Gregor Piatigorsky, 
April 4 and 5; Arthur Rubinstein, 
April 9, 11 and 12. 

E. H. A. 

Six weeks of concerts will be given 
at Ravinia Park by the Chicago Sym- 
phony. The exact date on which these 
concerts will begin has not yet been 
set but it will be sometime during the 
latter part of " .c. Guest conductors 
of international repute will appear dur- 
ing the six weeks of concerts, but in- 
formation will not be available until 
Spring as to their names. Information 
as to soloists that may appear is also 
unavailable at this time. 

The Festival Association, organized 


to finance and run these concerts at 
Ravinia Park, recently signed a five 
year lease with Mrs. Louis Eckstein, 


treasurer of the Louis Eckstein estate, 
for the park grounds. This makes it 
possible for the association to plan a 
little further ahead instead of for just 


Chicago Symphony Will Cele- 


brate Fiftieth Anniversary 
Next Season and Thirty- 
Seventh Year Under Fred- 
erick Stock—Commissioned 
Works by European and 
American Composers Will Be 
Played—Lange in Third Year 
as Associate Conductor Also 
Works with Civic Orchestra 
and North Shore Festival 
Chorus — Ravinia Concerts 
Planned—University of Chi- 
cago to Hold Festival 





Jason F, Whitney, President and General Man- 
ager of the Chicago City Opera Company 


the current season. Since these con- 
certs were started two seasons ago there 
has been a good response from the 
public and good attendance has been the 


rule. 
C. &. 

The music department, University of 
Chicago, is completing plans for a music 
festival to be given during the latter 
part of April or the first week in May. 
This will be the first attempt of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago music department to 
stage a festival. 

Dr. Frederick Stock, conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony, on the advisory 
board of the music department, sug- 
gested the festival idea be given some 
consideration. The idea of the festival 
is not to compete with other established 
university musical festivals but the in- 
troduction of hitherto unheard works, 
both ancient and modern. The univer- 
sity has three music groups; orchestra 
under the direction of Siegmund Leva- 
rie: chorus, Mack Evans, and the col- 
legium musicum—a small group of both 
instrumentalists and vocalists, Siegmund 
Levarie. 

The opening night of the festival the 
collegium will give the ‘Brandenburg’ 
concertos Nos. 1, 4 and 5, by Bach in 
Mandel Hall on the university campus. 
This will be directed by Mr. Levarie. 
The second night orchestra and chorus 
under the direction of Mr. Evans, will 
give the first Chicago performances of 
works selected from three modern com- 
posers, Kodaly, Vaughan-Williams and 
Boulanger. 

The third and last performance of the 
festival will be the Chicago premiere of 
an opera entitled “The Armourer’ (‘Der 

(Continued on page 289) 


























D. L. Cornetet, Western Manager of Civic 


Concerts Service 


(Continued from page 288) 
Waffenschmied’) by Lortzing. This 
will be given in Mandel Hall, directed 
by Mr. Levarie. All festival music will 
be sung in English. Coincident with 
the festival will be three piano recitals 
by Artur Schnabel in Mandel Hall to be 
given in the same week. 

All performers in the festival will be 
drawn from the faculty and student 
body. If the festival meets with success 
more ambitious plans will be made for 
the 1941 season, which will be the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the University of 
Chicago and the tenth of the music de- 
partment. 

The collegium-musicum which is spe- 
cializing at present in music from 1200 
to 1800 A.D. will give a first perform- 
ance in February in the Joseph Bond 
Chapel of the sixteenth century mass by 
the Netherlands composer, Josquin De 
Pres, and Missa Brevis in D by Mozart. 
Early in March the collegium will pre- 
sent the ‘St. John Passion’ by Bach, 
uncut. It will be sung in English. In 
early April the first American perform- 
ance of a symphony by Stamitz, eigh- 
teenth century composer, will be given 


in Mandell Hall. 
cC. Q. 


Civic Orchestra Continues Activity 

The Civic Orchestra, Chicago’s school 
for training symphony musicians, for 
both its own and other symphony or- 
chestras, continues under the banner of 
both the Civil Music Association and 
the Orchestral Association. Dr. Fred- 
erick Stock is musical director and Hans 
Lange conductor. Dr. Albert Noelte 
conducts classes in theory and musical 
history while those in conducting are 
held by Mr. Lange. The orchestra re- 
hearses several times a week under 
principals of the various sections of the 
senior orchestra. Two of the five con- 


Father O'Malley, Con- 


Choristers 





Nelidoff 
Walter L. Larsen, Managing Director of the 
National Concert League 


certs planned for this—the twenty-first 
season—have already been held. Iso 
Briselli, violinist, will play March 3 
with the group and the soloist for the 
concerts on March 31 and April 14 
have not yet been announced. 

The Woman’s Symphony faces its 
fifteenth season with an increased per- 
sonnel, now numbering eighty-seven 
players, a new president, Mrs. James G. 
Shakman (who became president in 
mid-season following the resignation of 
Mrs Royden J. Keith) and Izler Solo- 
mon, conductor. Lillian Poenisch, 
founder-member and first clarinetist, is 
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Harry Zelzer, Manager of Operatic and Con- 
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associate conductor, and Evelyn Levin 
Davis returned to her post as concert- 
master for the past season. The scene 
of the concerts given by the group has 
been changed from the Auditorium to 
Orchestra Hall and by reason of an in- 
creased number of rehearsals and in- 
tensive work under Mr. Solomon, has 
raised the artistic standard of its work 
to new heights. Work is now going on 
formulating early summer plans to en- 
large the associate membership and pre- 
pare for the coming season. It is hoped 
that Mr. Solomon’s engagement as an 
NBC artist will not conflict with the 








Arthur Wisner, Western Manager of Columbia 


Concerts Corporation 


dates to be arranged for the concerts 
the coming year. 

The Illinois Symphony, principal ac- 
tivity of the Illinois Music Project of 
the W. P. A—Albert Goldberg, state 
supervisor; Harold S. Bailey, Chicago 
supervisor; and Izler Solomon, con- 
ductor—is in the midst of its fourth sea- 
son. The ensemble is now giving weekly 
Monday night concerts at the Black- 
stone Theatre instead of on Sunday 
afternoon as in past years. Also in- 
cluded in its schedule are annual Fall 
and Spring tours throughout the state. 
Among the guest conductors during the 
balance of the season are listed: Rudolph 
Ganz, Leo Kopp and Oscar Anderson. 
Outstanding novelties yet to be given 
include ‘Concerto Champetre’ of Poulenc 
and Suite from the Ballet, ‘Horoscope’ 
by Constant Lambert. 

The Illinois Music Project employs 
approximately 100 musicians in the state 
and has six other performing units in 
Chicago, in addition to the orchestra, 
which play regular educational concerts 
in public schools and various other in- 
stitutions. The project also sponsors 
chamber music and orchestra concerts 
in its own building. 

The Civic Music Association—Marx 
E. Oberndorfer, musical director and 
Werra Schuette, executive secretary— 
in addition to sharing the sponsorship of 
the Civic Orchestra with the Orchestral 
Association, further advances the cause 
of music by conducting free classes in 
vocal music throughout the city, which 
build up to the annual May Festival, 
which is to be held May 5 in this, the 
twenty-seventh year of the association’s 
existence. In addition to this festival 
the children give many programs in 
their own neighborhoods and sing 
Christmas carols in the “loop” during 
the holiday season. E. H. A. 
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SUMMER 


© FIRST SESSION — SIX WEEKS @ 
June 24th to August 3rd 


MASTER SCHOOL 


® SECOND SESSION — FIVE WEEKS @ 
August 5th to September 7th 


Study at a school of the highest professional and academic accreditment where courses of instruction 
have been arranged especially for musicians and teachers seeking advanced summer study. 


SELECT FACULTY OF NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED MASTER TEACHERS 


GANZ, SAMETINI, RAAB, REED, GARDINI, Karl W. GEHRKENS (Music Education), Max WALD (Composition), SORANTIN (Orchestra), Hans H. ROSENWALD 
(Musicology), Helen CURTIS (Class Piano), Mollie MARGOLIES (Piano), Reinhold SCHMIDT (Voice), Mary S$. VERNON (Music Education}, SOPKIN ('Cello), 
DUNKELBERGER (Theory), Franklin MADSEN (Music Education), Florence J. MADSEN 
ANDERSON, SUMMERHILL, FREEMAN, KNOPINSKI and SLUSSER (Band and Band Instruments), and many others. 


WRITE FOR THE NEW SUMMER CATALOG FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


R. A. Elmquist, Business Manager 
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Of increasing importance in Chicago 
and throughout the middle west is the 
Chicagoland Music Festival, which will 
be given in Soldiers’ Field on Aug. 17. 
This will be the eleventh annual festival 
sponsored by the Chicago Tribune 
Charities, Inc., with an attendance rang- 
ing from 100,000 to 125,000 persons. 
Phillip Maxwell, who has been in charge 
of the festivals since the beginning 
eleven years ago, has the able assist- 
ance of Henry Weber, general musical 
director; Edgar Nelson, general choral 
director ; Captain Howard Stube, chair- 
man of instrumental contests; Fred Mil- 
ler, field supervisor and Mrs. Edmund 
J. Tyler, vocal “and choral contests. 
From 8,000 to 10,000 persons will take 
part, including soloists, vocal and _ in- 
strumental; dancers; choruses; instru- 
mentalists and participants in the pa- 
geants. 


Contests for Soloists to Be Held 


Contests will be held prior to the 
festival to judge the winners who will 
take part in the festival for violinists, 
cornetists, best male and female voices, 
band and choral organizations. A festival 
luncheon will be given on Aug. 16 at 
the Stevens Hotel, at which it is ex- 
pected about 3,000 persons will attend. 

The summer series of concerts to be 
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held in Grant Park sponsored by Mayor 


Edward F. Kelly and James C. Petrillo, 
Park Commissioner and head of the 
musicians’ union in Chicago, will be 
given every evening from July 1 until 
Labor Day, Sept. 2, with the single ex- 
ception of Aug. 17, the night of the 
Chicagoland Music Festival. No de- 
tails as to artists to appear are avail- 
able at this early date because the bud- 
get has not been presented to the city 





FREDERICK STOCK, Cenductor ° 


(Hungary), NICOLAS MIASKOWSKY 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


ATTENTION! 


DURING THE SEASON OF 1940-1941 THE 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


(Founded by Theodore Thomas in 189!) 


WILL CELEBRATE ITS 


GOLDEN JUBILEE 


ALFREDO CASELLA (italy), REINHOLD GLIERE (Russia), ZOLTAN KODALY 
(Russia), 
and WILLIAM TURNER WALTON (England), are each pledged to write a com- 
position and to dedicate it to the Orchestra in observance of the Jubilee. 
desired that the United States be represented by native or naturalized citizens, 
with works written for this occasion, and to this end two awards are offered for 
orchestral compositions requiring not to exceed 15 minutes for playing. 


HANS LANGE, Associate Conductor 


DARIUS MILHAUD (France) 


It is 


council for approval as yet. 

Northwestern University has decided 
to cancel its annual May Festival this 
year. Patton Gymnasium where this 
festival had been held in former seasons, 
with the exception of last year, has been 
torn down to make room for additional 
university school buildings and the new 
gymnasium will not be completed for at 
least another year. Dycke Stadium, 
where the festival was held last year, 
did not prove satisfactory, so it was 
decided not to repeat this experiment 
again. 


Northwestern University Series 


The final concert in the History and 
enjoyment of Music Series of the Uni- 
versity College, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, will be given by Helen Jepson in 
the Auditorium Theatre on Feb. 18. 
Arrangements are now being made for 
the new 1940-41 series of concerts under 
the same auspices but details as to artists 
appearing and dates, will not be known 
until later in the spring. 

The University College, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, will give lectures every 
Tuesday evening from Feb. 15 to March 
15 at the Art Institute, on medieval 
romance, modern poetry and music by 
William A. Nitze and five lectures on 
Wednesday evenings from Feb. 16 to 
March 16 on African music—a study 
in rhythm—by Laura C. Boulton. 

The Goodman Memorial Theatre, Art 
Institute of Chicago, will present Saveli 
Walevitch in a recital of Russian folk 
songs on Feb. 28 and 29. The Eliza- 
bethan Madrigal Singers under Maidi 
Bacon, will also appear at this theatre 
on April 10 and 11. Ada Katz, man- 
ager of the Auditorium Theatre, will 
present Argentinita on Feb. 11. Marian 
Anderson will appear in this theatre on 
April 21. The San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany is tentatively scheduled for a 
Spring visit of two or three weeks at 
the Auditorium Theatre, but definite in- 
formation as to exact dates is not yet 
available. 

A single performance of the Polish 
opera, ‘Mazeppa’ will be given at the 
Chicago Civic Opera House on Feb. 
25 with a cast largely recruited from 
among local Polish musicians. 

Hans H. Rosenwald will give the last 
three of his musical discussions, one 
each month in February, March; and 
April 10. The Adult Educational Coun- 
cil’s Musical Arts Piano Series will end 
its fourth season at Orchestra Hall with 
a recital on March 5 by Alexander 
Brailowsky and on April 9, by Walter 
Gieseking. Robert McAllister, in charge 
of the Musical Arts Piano Series, plans 
a series of piano concerts for its fifth 
anniversary next Fall. Six concerts 
will be given, one each month, including 


Izler Solomon 


five internationally known pianists and 
a debut recital for the winner of the 
piano auditions held by the Society of 
American Musicians and the Adult 
Education Council. The Council plans 
to issue lists of books about music suit- 
able for general reading, different lists 
to be distributed with the programs of 
each concert. 
Le oe. 


Managers List Artists 


Bertha Ott’s plans for next year in- 
clude the presentation of Fritz Kreisler 
in October, Myra Hess if she comes to 
America and Sergei Rachmaninoff. Her 
list for the present season yet to come 
is: Minneapolis Symphony Feb. 7; Ted 
Shawn and His Men Dancers, March 
17; Esther Payne and Hans Muenzer, 
Feb. 18; Michel Wilkomirski, March 
31; Maria Hussa and Leo Podolsky, 
April 7; Leonard Stocker, April 7; 
Dorothy Weston, April 14; Julian Levi- 
ton, April 16; Ada Belle Files, April 21; 
and Rudolph Ganz, April 28. 

On Harry Zelzer’s list for the balance 
of the year are the following artists: 
Jooss Ballet, Feb. 11; San Francisco 
Opera Ballet, Feb. 21; Nelson Eddy, 
March 3; Martha Graham, March 10 
and Jeanette MacDonald, March 29. 

Frederick Barner is at the half-way 
mark of his fourth season with the 
following list of artists: Ilma Bayle, 
Edgar Borup, Eileen Bowman, Char- 
lotte Chambers, Wilbur Held, Corrine 
Kerner, Dudley Powers, Ethel Reid, 
Richard Schreiber, Josephine Swinney. 
Ukrainian Cossock Chorus and_ the 
Whitney String Quartet. Henry E. 
Vogeli, manager of the Chicago Sym- 
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First Award $500.00 Second Award $300.00 


The winning compositions must be dedicated to the Chicago Symphony Orchestra; 
the original score to show such dedication and to become the property of the 
Orchestral Association, of Chicago, with right of performances by the Orchestra 
or Orchestras now or in the future maintained by it; first performance to be 
reserved for the Chicago Symphony Orchestra during the 1940-1941 season; all 
other rights to remain the property of the composer. 


Scores must be submitted before July 1, 1940. 


The decision of the Judges shall be final, including the right to reject any or all 
scores submitted. 


MARYA 


McAULIFF 


Pianist 
. a nice, fluent technique and an excellent feel- 


ing for the more piquant types of rhythm. This lat- 
ter was intoxicatingly in evidence in the march 


from ‘‘The Love for Three Oranges.” —Chicago 


Tribune, E. Barry, Dec. 11, 1939. 


“Marya McAuliff’s playing was of most admirable 
sort. She is thoughtful, sincere, quiet and 


The Judges: JOHN BARBIROLLI 
EUGENE ORMANDY correct. Her musical feeling is not merely right, it 
ae has distinction.— Chicago Daily News, E. Stinson, 
DEEMS TAYLOR Dec. 11, 1939. 


‘** . . plays with diligent and scrupulous care and 
judging by her account of her lengthy Schubert 
Sonata in B-flat major she also possesses a 
prodigious musical memory and an authoritative 
command of the pianoforte.”’—Chicago Herald- 
American. 


Management: BERTHA OTT 
Kimball Bldg., Chicago 


For full directions and entrance forms, address— 


HENRY E. VOEGELI, Manager 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Room 650 ORCHESTRA HALL BLDG. 
CHICAGO 
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phony, will present Iso Briselli, violinist, 
on March 17. 


Saidenberg Symphonietta Gives Series 


The Saidenberg Symphonietta, Daniel 
Saidenberg, conductor, is in the midst 
of a busy season which included the 
series of four concerts which have 
formed the core of each of its four years 
of existence. Castelnuovo-Tedesco and 
Joseph Szigeti have already been heard 
while the chamber opera by Pergolesi, 
‘La Serva Padrona’ with Virginia Has- 
kins and Giacomo Rimini together with 
four solo dancers—Eleanor Block, Ana 
Kurgans, Pearl Lack and Leyah Lucat- 
sky—will be the last of the series on 
Feb. 18. An all ensemble program 
opened the series. A similar program 
will be followed next year. In addition, 
this year found the group on the Alec 
Templeton radio program, also under 
contract for a series of concerts, several 
of which have already be given for the 
Amalgamated Garment Workers’ Union, 
and preparing for a tour of twenty con- 
certs under the management of the Na- 
tional Concert Service in the spring 
which will close the season. 

The Hans Lange Chamber Orchestra 
will present a series of four concerts 
under the direction of the associate con- 
ductor of the Chicago Symphony. This 
is the third year this group has played 
here. The time and place of the pro- 
grams has not been set, as yet. The 
Philharmonic String Quartette made 
up of the principals of the symphony, 
is the back-bone of the group. 

The Chicago Philharmonic, Richard 
Czerwonky conductor, continues to en- 
rich the city’s musical life during the 
summer series in Grant Park. 


Ancient Music Festival Inaugurated 


The Manuel and Williamson Harpsi- 
chord Ensemble, active in Chicago for 
the past ten years, offered its first 
Chicago Ancient Music Festival this 
season. The ensemble is under the joint 
direction of Phillip Manuel and Gavin 
Williamson. The series for next year 
will be in three concerts, featuring music 
by the Italian Masters, Bach and Pur- 
cel and Mozart and Handel. Bach and 
Mozart, Rameau and Couperin and 
Music from Old London were the cap- 
tion-on this year’s programs. 

The Little Symphony of Chicago, 
George Dasch conductor, and Karl 
Schulte, associate conductor, is carry- 
ing on a program of education concerts 
in the suburban schools of the city. 

The Russian Trio, Nino Mesirow 
Minchin director, is giving a series of 
six recitals at the Arts Club of Chicago. 
The remaining two in the series will be 
presented March 5 and 19. The Chicago 
Chamber Music Society sponsors these 
programs. 

The Chicago Business Men’s Orches- 
tra, George Dasch conductor, is looking 
forward to its usual series of concerts. 
Mr. Wayne Saggars is president of the 
group this year. With a personnel of 
115 non-professionals representing some 
twenty professions and trades the 
orchestra, which was founded by the 
late George Lytton in 1921 is now sup- 
ported by dues from playing members, 
associate members and ticket sales. 


Choral Groups Prepare Full Season 


The Paulist Choristers of Chicago, 
Rev. Eugene F. O’Malley, C. S. P., con- 
ductor, will appear in concert at 
Orchestra Hall on April 28. Concert 
appearances throughout the mid-west 
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to be followed by an eastern: tour con- 
clude the season. This is the. thirty- 


sixth season for the choir «and the 
twelfth under Father O’Malley’s di- 
rection. 


The Apollo Musical Club presented 
its annual performance of the ‘Messiah’ 
in Orchestra Hall Dec. 26. The Bach 
Mass in B Minor on March 11 and 
‘Elijah’ by Mendelssohn on April 30 
complete the season. Edgar Nelson di- 
rects the group, now in its sixty-eighth 
year, and Robert Birch is organist. 
Members of the Chicago Symphony play 
the accompaniments. 

The Chicago Symphonic Choir, Wal- 
ter Aschenbrenner, director, is currently 
working on its annual concert. The 
Swedish Choral Club, Harry T. Carlson 
conductor, is enjoying a full season, the 


highlight of which was the annual 
‘Messiah’ performance in Orchestra 
Hall. The Marshall Field & Co. Choral 


Society under the direction of Edgar 
Nelson with Richard Crooks as soloist 
will be heard in Orchestra Hall on 
April 8. The Chicago A Cappella 
Choir with Noble Cain on the podium, 
is busy preparing for its annual concert 
to be given sometime in the Spring. 

The Chicago Welsh Male Choir under 
the baton of Robert Gomer Jones plans 
an interesting program for its annual 
Spring concert. The Chicago Bach 
Chorus, Theodore Lams director, will 
give its concert at Orchestra Hall this 
year on Feb. 20. Included on the pro- 
gram are the cantatas ‘Herr, Gehe nicht 
ins Gericht’, ‘Halt’ Im Gedachtnis 
Jesum Christum’ and ‘Wachet auf’ and 
five chorals from the ‘Passion according 
to St. John’. 


Lutheran Chorus Renamed 


The name of the Chicago Lutheran 
Teachers’ Chorus, founded over forty 
years ago, has been changed to the Lu- 
theran Oratorio Society of Chicago and 
Robert Reuter, formerly of Pittsburg, 
Pa. has replaced George L. Tenney as 
conductor. The Spring concert.to be 
given in April will feature the Brahms 
‘Requiem’ followed by the Bach motet, 
‘Jesu Priceless Treasure’. 

The Carl Craven Ladies Chorus plans 
to give a recital in Kimball Hall under 
the direction of Mr. Craven. The 
Chicago Light Opera Company, Carl 
Craven director, is preparing for per- 
formances of the ‘Pirates of Penzance’ 
and ‘Yoemen of the Guard’ probably 
to be given at the Civic Opera House. 

The American Negro Light Opera 
Association, Ramon Girvin president 
and director, is preparing a modern ver- 
sion of ‘Pinafore’ to be known as 
‘Tropical Pinafore’ for presentation in 
the near future. Mr. Girvin plans to 
establish his company as a permanent 
attraction here with a repertoire of light 
operas. The Chicago Negro Choral 
Club of 150 mixed voices under Ramon 
Girvin is planning to repeat ‘Samson 
and Delilah’ in the Spring, together with 
the ‘Lay of the Bell’ by Max Bruch. 
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Offers Courses in All Branches of Music Leading to 


DEGREE—BACHELOR OF MUSIC 
DEGREE—MASTER OF MUSIC 
TEACHER’S CERTIFICATES 


Under Authority State of Illinois 





Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 





Thorough preparation for concert, radio and teaching 
positions. Many special features, weekly recitals, con- 
certs with full orchestra, lectures, school of opera, etc. 





One Hundred Twenty Artist-Instructors including: 


Piano—Heniot Levy, Allen Spencer, 
Kurt Wanieck, Edward Collins, 
Louise Robyn, Earl Blair, Mabel 
Osmer, Tomford Harris, Jeanne 
Boyd, May Doelling, Charles J. 
Haake, Adelbert Huguelet, Craw- 
ford Keigwin. 

Rudolph Reuter (special engage- 
ment), 


Musical Theory Composition—Leo 
Sowerby, John Palmer, Jeanne 
Boyd, Irwin Fischer, Stella Rob- 
erts. 


Public School Music—Clarence Dis- 
singer, Anne Trimingham, Edna 
Wilder, Henry Sopkin. 


Normal Children’s Musical Training 
—Direction of Louise Robyn. In- 
tensive normal courses Sinatrat- 
ing Miss Robyn’s methods of 
piano instruction to children. 


Class Piano Methods—Oxford 
Piano Class—Gail Martin Haake 
(resident and correspondence 
courses). 


Vocal Clinic Course—John C. 


Voice—Theodore Harrison, Dudley 
Buck, Charlies La Berge, Elaine 
De Sellem, John C. Wilcox, John 
T. Read, B. Fred Wise. 


Violin—John Weicher, Herbert 
Butler, Scott A. Willits, Walter 
Aschenbrenner, Stella Roberts, 
Henry Sopkin. 


Organ—Frank Van peene, ampere Wilcox. 
E. Hyde, Edward Eigenschenk. 4 j 
— — en Dramatic Art, Public Reading — 
Violoncello—Edmund Kurtz, Lois Louise K. Willhour, A. Louise 
Bichl. Suess. 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


THREE SUMMER SESSIONS 


May 16 to June 27 June 27 to August 7 
and August 7 to September 16 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
” "$04 Kisnball Hall Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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The program will be given in Orchestra 
Hall. The Symphonic Male Chorus of 
fifty voices under Ramon Girvin com- 
pletes his artistic activities among the 
Negroes of the city. 

Other outstanding choral groups of 
Chicagoland include: The Illinois Male 
Chorus of 400 voices, a division of the 
Associated Glee Clubs of America, made 
up of members of the Chicago Welsh 
Male Choir; Sterling Male Chorus, 
Arion Male Chorus, Borden-Weiland 
Glee Club, West Suburban Glee Club, 
Kewanee Men Singers, Railway Ex- 
press Glee Club, Grieg Male Chorus and 
the Century Male Chorus under the 
direction of Peter Olson; the Chicago 
Singverein under its new _ director, 
Erhardt Bergstrasser, who succeeded 
Walter H. Steindel; the new Blue Island 
Civic Chorus under George L. Tenney, 
musical director of the first Congrega- 
tional Church; and the Art Institute 
Chorus. The rising interest in and the 
expansion of musical activities in the 
public, parochial and private schools of 
Chicago augur well for the future of the 
art here, not only next year, but for 
years to come. F.H.A. 





Balokovic to Fulfill Spring and Summer 
Engagements 


Cuicaco, Feb. 5.—Zlatko Balokovic, 
violinist, will concertize in late Spring 
and Summer, and plans for 1940-41 are 
being made by his personal representa- 
tive, May Johnson, whose offices are 
located in Chicago. 


ILLINOIS VOCAL GROUP 
SINGS HANDEL ‘MESSIAH’ 


Egyptian Choral Club Conducted by 
Frank E. Trobaugh Appears in 
Four Communities 

West FRANKFORT, ILL., Feb. 5.—The 
Egyptian Choral Club, conducted by 
Frank E. Trobaugh, gave performances 
of Handel’s ‘Messiah’ in four of South- 
ern Illinois’s largest cities recently: 
West Frankfort, Herrin, Marion and 
Carbondale. The Club will sing Bach’s 
‘Passion According to St. Matthew’ at 
Easter, 

The Egyptian Choral Club was organ- 
ized in 1934 by a group of men and 
women in and near West Frankfort, 
most of whom sang in the local church 
choirs. J. V. Walker, of Herrin, made 
the offer that if Mr. Trobaugh, then 
directing the choir of the First Meth- 
odist Church at West Frankfort, would 
take over training of the chorus for a 
few months, he would provide the neces- 
sary music. When the chorus won 
financial stability, its members unani- 
mously chose to continue under his 
leadership, rather than to bring in an 
outside professional conductor. 

In the Chicago Tribune Music Fes- 
tival of 1934 the Egyptian Choral Club 
placed first, and in 1935 second. In 
1937 they repeated their 1934 perform- 
ance by winning first place in the com- 
petition and in 1939 for the third time 
won first place. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman _ recently 
appeared as soloist at West Frankfort 
with the Chorus. Mr. Cadman and Mrs. 
Nelle Richmond Eberhart, author of 
the words for much of Mr. Cadman’s 
music, were guests of the Choral Club 
at their banquet in Chicago in 1937. 
Mr. Cadman and Mrs. Eberhart later 
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Tito Schipa, Tenor, Who Is Interested in 

Electrical Violins, Talks with Felix Ferdinando, 

Conductor of an Electronic Orchestra in 
New York 


wrote and dedicated to the Club and 
to Mr. Trobaugh, the choral work 
‘Sunlit Ways’, first presented at West 
Frankfort on Novy. 14, 1938. The Egyp- 
tian Choral Club in its brief existence 
has appeared in over 100 programs and 
has a repertoire of over 250 works. 





San Francisco Music Club Offers 
Prize 
SAN Francisco, Feb. 5.—The San 
Francisco Music Club offers a prize of 
$25 for the best new musical setting for 


the ‘Ave Maria’. The contest, which 
will close on March 1, is open to all, 
but no person may submit more than 


one entry. Manuscripts must be sub- 
mitted anonymously to Mrs. Lola Gwin 
Smale, 759 Santa Ray Avenue, Oakland, 
Calif. The prize-winning setting will 
be heard at the regular concert of the 
club on May 16. 








ILLINOIS OPERA GUILD 
CONTRIBUTES TO FUND 


Makes Gift of $500 to Opera Foundation 
at Meeting of Guild—Mrs. Car- 
penter Entertains 


Cuicaco, Feb. 5.—A contribution of 
$500 to the Opera Foundation fund was 
made on Jan. 24 by the Illinois Opera 
Guild. The presentation was made at 
a meeting of the guild, which was or- 
ganized last May to raise funds to sup- 
ply opera tickets to music students. Mrs. 


James G. McMillan, chairman of the 
guild, presented the check to Mrs. 
Jacob Baur, vice-chairman of the 


women’s committee of the campaign to 
raise $200,000 to insure opera in Chi- 
cago. 

Mrs. McMillan reported that parties 
given by the guild raised enough funds 
to provide Thursday night box seats for 
3,885 music students during the last 
season. The guild has 400 members and 
gave thirty-four parties to raise funds. 

Mrs. John Alden Carpenter, chairman 
of the women’s division, entertained the 
committee at her home on the following 
day. 





Muriel Dickson Makes First Concert 
Tour of Canada 


Muriel Dickson, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, opens her first concert tour of 
Canada at the University of Western 
Ontario in London on Feb. 11. She 
will sing in fifteen cities which have 
not heard her since her first visit to 
Canada in 1935 as prima donna of the 
D’Oyly Carte Company. Miss Dickson 
will appear next Summer as _ soloist 
with leading orchestras in outdoor con- 
certs and also in opera. She will sing 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., July 29, 30 and 
31, in three performances of Smetana’s 
‘The Bartered Bride’, under Albert 
Stoessel. 
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MILSTEIN APPEARS 
WITH CHICAGOANS 


Plays Tchaikovsky Work—Web- 
ster Heard in Fuleihan’s 





Piano Concerto, No. 2 


Cuicaco, Feb. 5.—Nathan Milstein, 
violinist, was the soloist with the Chi- 
cago Symphony on Jan. 25, playing the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto with the consum- 
mate skill, brilliance and musicianship 
for which he is famous. The program, 
given over exclusively to compositions 
by the Russian master, was as follows: 

TCHAIKOVSKY PROGRAM 

Introduction and Fugue from Suite No. 1, 

Opus 43. 

Symphony After Byron’s ‘Manfred’, Opus 58. 

Concerto for Violin, Opus 335. 

After his stunning performance of the 
first movement Mr. Milstein wove a 
spell of restfulness with the muted 
beauty of the ‘Canzonetta’—the second 
movement. The vociferous applause 
which greeted the close of the last move- 
ment with its sparkling pyrotechnic 
caused the management to put aside the 
‘No Encore’ rule. With Dr. Stock at 
the helm, the orchestra outdid itself in 
the accompaniment. 

The B Minor Symphony after By- 
ron’s ‘Manfred’ with its detailed pro- 
gram and wealth of orchestral colors re- 
ceived an exemplary reading from the 
beginning of Manfred’s wandering in 
the Alps, through his agonized cry to 
Astarte, his meeting with the Fairy of 
the Alps, the luscious Pastorale and the 
wild orgy of the Bacchanale which opens 
the closing section calling on the full 
resources of the orchestra in typical 
Tchaikovsky brilliance until the organ 
ushers in the death knell of Manfred. 

Beveridge Webster, American pianist, 
shared the applause which greeted his 
performance of Anis Fuleihan’s Second 
Piano Concerto with both the composer 
aad conductor, on Jan. 18 when he ap- 
peared as soloist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony. This was the first Chicago per- 
formance of the work and Frederick 
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Stock was on the podium. The pro- 
gram: 
Overture to ‘Der Scnauspieldirektor’.. Mozart 
he. 2 ere Debussy 
Concerto No. 2, for Piano and Orchestra 
Fuleihan 
Mr. Webster 
*‘Totentanz’ (‘Danse Macabre’), for Piano 

Re ee ee eee Laszt 

Variations on a Theme by J. Haydn.. Brahms 

Mr. Webster gave a sympathetic per- 
formance of Fuleihan’s pleasantly mod- 
ern composition. The smoothness and 
excellence of his pianistic ability showed 
both himself and the well written work 
off to best advantage. The bigness and 
breadth of the opening movement led on 
to the lyric beauty of the second which, 
in turn, was succeeded by the closing 
‘Presto’ section of dashing brilliance. 
The orchestra gave exemplary support 
to the soloist. The guest of the evening 
further demonstrated his comprehensive 
technique in Liszt’s ‘Totentanz’. 

The orchestral section of the program 
included Mozart’s Overture to ‘Der 
Schauspieldirektor’, the impressionism 
of Debussy’s ‘La Mer’ and Brahms’s 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn which 
the orchestra took great delight in play- 
ing. E. H. Atrwoop 





MUENZER IS SOLOIST 
FOR ILLINOIS SYMPHONY 





Violinist Plays a Spohr Concerto-—- 
Orchestra Gives Local ‘Firsts’ 
of French Works 


Cuicaco, Feb. 5.— Hans Muenzer, 
violinist, was soloist with the Illinois 
Symphony on Jan. 29, playing Spohr’s 
Concerto No. 8, at the conclusion of 
which he received an ovation. Through- 
out the performance the flexibility and 
artistry of his work were notable. Al- 
bert Goldberg conducted in exemplary 
fashion. The orchestra opened the pro- 
gram with the ‘Ruy Blas’ Overture of 
Mendelssohn. Vaughan Williams’s Ar- 
istophanic Suite, ‘The Wasps’ and 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Francesca da_ Rimini’ 
followed. Waltzes from ‘Der Rosen- 
kavalier’ by Richard Strauss completed 
the concert. 

The Illinois Symphony included the 
first Chicago performance of Honeg- 





Tribune, E. Barry. 


“Dramatic soprano of fine quality . . 
American, H. Devries. 


beauties of the singing voice. 
| —Chicago Daily News, E. Stinson. 
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smooth and pleasing soprano.”—Chicago Daily News, E 
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ESTHER DOBY (Kimball Hall Recital) ‘ 
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ger’s Nocturne and Milhaud’s ‘Suite 
Provengale’ in its regular Monday night 
concert at the Blackstone Theatre on 
Jan. 22. Ruth Bassett, soprano, was 
soloist, singing a group of French songs 
by Franck, Chausson and _ Bachelet. 
Izler Solomon conducted. E. H. A. 


MANY RECITALSTS 
HEARD IN CHICAGO 


Young Julius Katchen Plays in 
Orchestra Hall—Singers 
Give Concerts 
Cuicaco, Feb. 5.—Marjorie Burgess, 
soprano, with André Skalski accom- 
panying, appeared in recital in Kimball 
Hall on Tuesday evening, Jan. 23, under 
the sponsorship of the American Music 

Foundation. 

Julius Katchen, boy prodigy of the 
piano, gave a recital in Orchestra Hall 
on Jan. 28. Showing musicianship far 
beyond his years, he charmed the large 
audience with his playing. He opened 
his program with a clear-cut perform- 
ance of Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy and 
Fugue which was followed by the Hess 
arrangement of the Chorale ‘Jesu, Joy 
of Man’s Desiring’. In Beethoven’s 
‘Pathetique’ Sonata he further exploited 
his natural talents. Next came a sure- 
fingered performance of Schumann's 
Symphonic Etudes in which his phras- 
ing was a joy to listen to. The last half 
of the program was given over to a 
Chopin group and Liszt’s ‘Liebestraum’ 
and Twelfth Rhapsody. 

The Musicians Club of Women gave 
a concert the following afternoon in the 
Fine Arts Building in which appeared 
Marie Keller, pianist; Mary Krakowski, 
vocalist, accompanied by Ellen Munson 
Neitz; Harriet Curtiss Flower, ’cellist, 
accompanied by Jerzy Kalmus and 
Marie Saviniemi and Maxine Lager- 
stroem, vocalists, accompanied by Ma- 
rion Schroeder. 

Ruth Ray, violinist, and B. Fred 
Wise, tenor, were presented in joint re- 
cital in Kimball Hall on Jan. 29 by Psi 
chapter of Delta Omicron Sorority. On 
the next evening Josef Cristea, tenor, 
and Margaret Grover Winston, so- 
prano, gave a joint recital in Kimball 
Hall with Fritzi Siebach at the piano. 

E. H. Arrwoop 


INDIANAPOLIS HAILS 
ANDERSON RECITAL 


Contralto Returns for Second 
Appearance—New String Quar- 
tet Makes Debut 

INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 5.—The second 
appearance in Indianapolis of Marian 
Anderson under the Martens Concerts 
sponsorship was a veritable triumph as 
manifested by an audience of 3,000 
which gathered on Jan. 21 in the Circle 
Theatre. Included in her program were 
the ‘Casta Diva’ from ‘Norma’; Lieder 
by Schubert and Schumann, and songs 
by Handel, Carissimi, Sodero, Price, 
Vehanan, and Negro Spirituals. Mr. 
Vehanen was an excellent accompanist. 

The Indiana Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists heard a concert of 
liturgical music on Jan. 22 under Elmer 
Andrew Steffen, K.S.G., choirmaster of 
the Schola Cantorum, at the SS. Peter 
and Paul Cathedral. Participating in 
the program were the combined choirs 
of the church, Helen Shepard, organist, 
and Edward Krieger, guest organist. 
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PENTRAITS 





Drawing by John McNeil 
Artur Rubinstein 


Cheston Heath is dean of the guild and 
presided at a dinner meeting preceding 
the program. 

Making its debut under the sponsor- 
ship of the Indianapolis Matinee Must- 
cale the Taliesin String Quartet, Mark 
Kondratieff and Irving Ilmer, violins, 
Jules Salkin, viola, and Sam Sciacchi- 
tano, ’cello, played at the L. S. Ayres 
Auditorium recently. Programmed were 
two compositions by H. Waldo Warner, 
a Suite in Olden Style and ‘The Pixy- 
Ring’ and the Brahms A Minor Quar- 
tet. The audience was appreciative. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 








Hans LANGE 


Associate Conductor 
| Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
and Conductor of 


LANGE LITTLE SYMPHONY 


“Lange Cheered by Audience at 
Ravinia Park, Brahms’ Symphony 
Approved with Emphasis.” Chicago 
| Tribune, Edw. Barry. 

| “Lange Wins Ovation in Symphony 
| Debut.” Chicago Journal of Com- 
| merce, C. Cassidy. 

“Mr. Lange is a profound musician.” 
Chicago American, H. Devries. 
“Lange conducted with notable capa- 
bility and with superb distinction. 
Chicago Daily News, E. Stinson. 
Personal Met. ARTHUR JUDSON, Inc. 


Division of Columbia Concerts Corporation 
of Columbia Broadcasting System 


Lange Littl Symphony, Met. Clarence 
| Cramer, 6945 So. Stewart Ave., Chicago 
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‘Louise’ Returns as a Screen Version of the Opera 








Louise, as Played by Grace Moore, Is Shown 

at Supper with Her Parents. André Pernet Is 

Seen as the Father and Suzanne Després as 

the Mother. At the Right, Georges Thill 
as Julien 


NLY a day after she had sung the title 

role of ‘Louise’ at the Metropolitan, 
Grace Moore was to be seen in the gener- 
ously heralded French film version of the 
Charpentier opera, which opened at the 
Little Carnegie on Feb. 2. The day was 
the 40th anniversary of the premiere of 
‘Louise’ in Paris—Feb, 2, 1900. With the 
American prima donna were to be heard 
and seen two of the best known men sing- 
ers of the French operatic stage, the tenor, 
Georges Thill, once of the Metropolitan, 


who appears as Julien; and the basso, 
André Pernet, who should have been at the 
Metropolitan long before this, but for some 


reason has never been fitted into the scheme 
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of things there. He is cast as the Father. 
Of the other members of a cast consider- 
ably shorter than that which adorns opera 
programs—the difference being due chiefly 
to the disappearance of the names of the 
various minor personages who figure in the 
scene of “The Awakening of Paris”—it is 
only necessary to mention Suzanne Des- 
prés, who plays the Mother as she should 
be played, that is “straight” with no hint 
of comedy in the characterization; and 
Ginette Leclerc, who portrays Lucienne, a 
very “Bohemian” character who does not 
figure in the opera and concerning whom 
the film Louise finds reasons for jealousy. 
These two are speaking parts. 

The film is presented in French, with 
foreword and captions in English by 
Deems Taylor. It can be stated on good 
authority that the speaking for Louise is 
done by another, though of course it is 
Miss Moore who sings. She sings well. 
Her characterization on the screen has 
much the same good points that it has on 
the opera stage. But the direction at times 
burdens her with more than she can be 
expected to make credible, as when she 
roams about in a rose garden—or is it an 
orchard ?—singing ‘Depuis le jour’ in al- 
most as many different spots and poses as 
the air has phrases. Mr. Thill, plumper 
than he was, is likeable and much of his 
singing first rate. But his fine voice be- 
trays the same insecurity at the top that it 
had when he was at the Metropolitan. The 
part of the father has been made more 
melodramatic and suffers thereby, but Per- 
net sings and acts it with genuine distinc- 
tion. His is a superb voice of what may 
be termed the Journet type. 

The film is part opera, part just senti- 
mental movie. Some scenes correspond to 
the stage action, others do not. The poet 


Julien is converted into a composer and, like 


Charpentier, he writes operas. This trans- 
formation has its uses in a film that alter- 
nates between speech and song. Julien is 
shown composing and then the onlooker is 
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Reorganized Chicago City Opera Elects 
James C. Thompson Business Manager 


Henry Weber Is Named Artistic 
Director—New Chorus to Be 
Recruited from Young Ameri- 
can Music Students 


By Marcir A. McLeop 


T the reorganization of the Chicago 

City Opera Company, which took 
place today, James C, Thompson was 
elected business manager. Mr. Thomp- 
son has been president of the Civic 
Opera Building corporation since the 
Insull regime. Henry Weber has been 
named artistic director. Abner J. Stil- 
well becomes treasurer and William D. 
Saltiel, secretary. The board of trustees, 
to be headed by Jason F. Whitney as 
chairman, includes Robert Hall McCor- 
mick (who is president of the board of 
governors), Abner J. Stilwell, Frank 
MeNair, Col. George T. Buckingham, 
Fred A. Poor, Weymouth Kirkland, 
Robert Carr, Barnett Farroll, Walter 
R. Kirk and William D. Saltiel. Mrs. 
John Alden Carpenter is chairman of 
the woman’s board and Mrs. James G. 
McMillan, president of the Illinois 
Opera Guild. The guarantee fund is 
now at the $138,000 mark. 

An entire new chorus is to be re- 
cruited from young American music 
students. Auditions will begin within 
the next ten days. “We are not inter- 
ested in the name of the teacher nor of 
the school from which the aspirant 
comes”, said Mr. Thompson in an ex- 
clusive interview with a representative 
of MusicaL AMERICA, “simply that the 
student has had proper training and is 
sufficiently familiar with the languages. 
For those who qualify a course of 
twelve hours a week for eight months, 
the last four weeks of which are to be 
given over to stage technique, is in 
store. It is not necessary for the student 
to have any so-called ‘pull’ or ‘drag’ to 
enter—merely sufficient qualifications. 
We simply ask that he or she fill out an 
application blank giving his name and 
address and background. We expect to 


treated to the famous scene of “The Awak- 
ening of Paris” with the singers of the 
various street cries superimposed, wraith- 
like, upon nocturnal glimpses of the city. 
This is the most imaginative and most ef- 
fective bit in the entire picture. The adap- 
ters have done what they pleased with the 
music. Louise, for instance, sings Irma’s 
song of nostalgia in the sewing room scene. 
Pernet is denied the Father’s most extended 
lyrical episode, the lullaby of the last act, 
but the final scene, in which Louise is 
driven from the house, is all sung. Louise 


CHICAGO, Feb. 3. 





















Henry Weber 


James C. Thompson 


train the young people so that they may 
step into roles in opera, necessarily 
lesser ones, as the major parts will be 
taken by the finest artists the world 
has to offer.” 

The new chorus, composed of some 80 
or 90 members, will be affiliated with 
the American Guild of Musical Artists, 
of which Lawrence Tibbett is president. 

Ernest Charles, executive secretary, 
came from New York expressly for 
today’s meeting. 

The opera company’s new business 
manager was lavish in his praise of the 
assistance given by James C. Petrillo, 
head of the Chicago Federation of 
Musicians; Frank C. Olsen, secretary- 
treasurer of the stage employes; George 
E. Browne, national president of the 
same organization, and Ernest Charles 
and Leo Curley of the American Guild 
of Musical Artists. 

Neither the opening date of the sea- 
son nor its length has been decided 
upon, but it will be at least as long as 
that of last year. 

Mr. Thompson continued, “Chicago 
is fortunate in having the finest facili- 
ties in the world in the way of theatre 
equipment and therefore we should have 
the finest opera in the world. It is in 
the center of things and we have very 
ambitious ideas. It is hoped that by 
having the best opera we will be able 
to put it on a self-sustaining basis. Of 
course Chicago has come closer to that 
than any other opera company in the 
country”. 


and Julien, of course, rhapsodize together 
over Paris. Augmented by an orgy of fire- 
works and street carnival adjuncts, the 
Crowning of the Muse calls not only for 
singing but for a snatch of ballet that might 
have come straight from the Opéra Com- 
ique. There are some delightful and bona- 
fide glimpses of Paris; but there also is a 
liberal amount of obviously “constructed”’ 
background none too well executed. A full 
orchestra is employed, not always with for- 
tunate sound results. 
Oscar THOMPSON 
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Modern Art 





Serge Koussevitzky, Conductor of the Boston 
Symphony 


By Grace May StTuTsMAN 
BOSTON, Feb. 5. 


USICAL activity in Boston has 
ever centered in the Boston 
Symphony, skillfully managed 


by George E. Judd and his able corps 
of assistants and for the past decade and 
a half conducted by Dr. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky. Few orchestras in this country 
have been enabled to achieve such far- 
reaching programs of activity as this 
one. It maintains a regular schedule of 
twenty-four Friday-Saturday concerts; 
it plays a series of six Monday-Tuesday 
programs and a _ regular Cambridge 
series (in Memorial Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass.) of six programs usually made 
up,of numbers culled from recently per- 
formed works in Boston. 

It also fathers the famous “Pops” ser- 
ies of informal concerts which follow 
immediately upon the close ot the win- 
ter season, and the Esplanade Concerts 
which in turn follow the “Pops.” The 
chief difference between these two series 





Arthur Fiedler, Conductor of the ‘Pops and 
the Esplanade Concerts 





of prorrams lies in the location of them, 
“Pops” occurring indoors in Symphony 
Hall, the Esplanade Concerts out-doors 
on the Charles River Esplanade. Arthur 
Fiedler conducts both series and this 
year anticipates the additional satisfac- 
tion of dedicating a large and permanent 
orchestral shell now building, when the 
season opens the first week of July. In 
addition to its customary winter sched- 
ules at home, the orchestra plays a long 
list of engagements in other cities, in- 
cluding New York (where it will give 
the New York premiere of Prokofieff’s 
Violin Concerto No. 2 with Heifetz on 
Feb. 17), Chicago and _ intervening 
points both south and west. 
Berkshire Music Center Plans 

The most outstanding achievement of 
the Boston Symphony within its history 
to date has been the founding of the now 
famous Berkshire Symphonic Festival 
at “Tanglewood” the permanent summer 
home of the orchestra, lying between 
Stockbridge and Lenox (Mass.). This 
activity has led directly into another, the 
founding of what is to be known as the 
Berkshire Music Center. In the words 
of its director, Dr. Koussevitzky, it “is 
designed to lay special emphasis upon 
those aspects of musical education con- 
cerned with collective performance.” 
Although the Bershire Symphonic Fes- 
tival will not open until Aug. 1, continu- 
ing to Aug. 18, the Berkshire Music 
Center is scheduled to open July 8, when 
thirty members of the orchestra, includ- 
ing all the first desk men, will be on 
hand to begin the various activities 
planned for the music center. Two 
divisions are included in the center, the 
Institute for those actively interested in 
advanced study, and the Academy, for 
all comers, whether of trained ability or 
not; the type of good listeners who 
might be termed “professional ama- 
teurs.” Enrollments in the Music Cen- 
ter are already being received. 
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Boston's Skyline 


Boston 


Musical Activity of City Centers in Boston 
Symphony—Founding of Berkshire Symphonie 
Festival Outstanding Achievement—Plans for 
First Session of Music Center This Summer 
Are Drawn Up—New Women’s Symphony Is 
Established by Alexander Thiede—Institute of 

Holds 


Chamber 


Music Series 


Aaron Richmond, 

Manager of a Noted 

Boston Concert 
Series 


The Boston Civic Symphony, Joseph 
Wagner founder and conductor, con 
tinues to supply programs which prove 
beneficial to the performers and en- 
lightening to the audiences. These con- 
certs are given during the winter sea- 
son in Jordan Hall. 


New Women’s Symphony Appears 


New in Boston this season is the 
Women’s Symphony, organized and con- 
ducted by Alexander Thiede. It is gov- 
erned by the Women’s Symphony So- 
ciety composed of more than thirty 
women of Boston and vicinity who are 
definitely identified with musical activi- 
ties in this city. Mrs. Elizabeth Grant 
is general chairman, and it is hoped that 
this orchestra may prove to be one of the 
means of solving the problem of the 
woman instrumentalist who must depend 
upon her own resources. One program 
has been given and others are announced 
for Feb. 13, March 12 and April 28. 

Further zest is given to the winter 
season by the Zighera Chamber Or- 
chestra. This group of thirty players 
from the Boston Symphony is conduct- 
ed by Bernard Zighera, himself first 
harpist of the orchestra. Mr. Zighera’s 
programs are distinctive and invariably 
attract audiences of musically critical 
persons. The final concert will occur 
March 11. Another of the newer cham- 
ber music groups is the Society for An- 
cient Music which, as its name implies, 
is devoted to the music chiefly indigen- 
ous to eras prior to the 18th century. 
Putnam Aldrich, harpsichordist, and 
Alfred Zighera, a first desk ‘cellist in 
the Boston Symphony, who specializes 
in viola da gamba, are the vitalizing 
forces of the society. 

Modern Chamber Music Heard 

A fillip has also been given to public 
interest in chamber music by the In- 
stitute of Modern Art, whose trustees 


have undertaken a series of Three Sun- 








day Evenings of Modern Music present- 
ed by the Stradivarius String Quartet. 
The first was given in the Institute Gal- 
lery (better known to most Bostonians 
as the Boston Art Club) and ensuing 
programs are listed for Feb. 11 and 
March 10 in the same gallery. 

The unique programs of the Boston 
Flute Players’ Club, arranged by 
Georges Laurent, would be sadly missed 
were this organization to suspend meet- 
ings. No other group fills quite the posi- 
tion occupied by this club. Its pro- 
grams have a tart-sweet tang which is 
necessary to the complete savoring of 
the music heard from other societies 
during the season. It features intimate 
groups of instruments in uncommon as- 
sociation. 

(Continued on page 301) 
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Calendar of Music Events Shows Gain Over 
Last Year — Philadelphia Orchestra Will 
Have Notable Soloists in Second Half of 
Season—Metropolitan Opera Visits, Phila- 
delphia Opera Productions and La Scala 
Company Provide Varied Fare—Concert 
Managements Report Extensive Schedules— 
Chamber Music and Choral Groups Active 


Emil Rhodes 
Eugene Ormandy, Musical Director of the Philadelphia 


Orchestra 


By WiLuiaM E, SMITH 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 5. 


HILADELPHIA’S 1939-40 musi- 
Pp: season may be said to show a 

healthy progress, the calendar of 
events indicating a gain over last sea- 
son in number and variety, although in 
such fields as chamber music, solo re- 
citals and dance and ballet greater ac- 
tivity would be welcome. The city is 
well provided with symphonic music by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, the Penn- 
sylvania W.P.A. Symphony and other 
local groups, including the National 
Youth Administration Orchestra and 
several organizations in the non-profes- 
sional class. The only major symphonic 
groups from other cities scheduled are 
the Boston Symphony and the New 
York Philharmonic, each booked for 
one concert, presented respectively by 
the Philadelphia Forum and the All 
Star Concert Series. 

In the realm of opera there has been 
a marked advance over recent seasons. 
The Metropolitan Opera’s local series 
comprises ten performances; the roster 
of the Philadelphia Opera Company 
lists six productions, and that of the 
Philadelphia LaScala Opera Company, 
seven events. The Metropolitan’s per- 
formances are invariably attended by 
capacity audiences and those of the two 
local organizations are excellently sup- 
ported. 

This season has brought a gratifying 
increase in the number of chamber- 
music programs, encouraging devotees 
of this form of music in the hope that 
Philadelphia eventually will accord it 
a recognition and support commensur- 
ate with its importance in a_ well- 
rounded and _ representative season. 
Much of this activity is confined to 
local groups, and appearances by na- 
tionally and internationally renowned 
ensembles are comparatively few. 

The major solo recitals of the season 
are largely presented by the Philadel- 
phia Forum (with a subscription audi- 
ence) or in the course of the All Star 
Concert Series (Emma Feldman man- 
agement), several artists also being 
scheduled in concert series at Bryn 
Mawr College, Swarthmore College and 
other educational institutions in the 


Harl McDonald, Manager of the Phila- 


delphia Orchestra 


Philadelphia area, as well as in recitals 
at the Curtis Institute of Music and 
other music schools and conservatories. 


Orchestral Music 


In the Philadelphia Orchestra this 
city has one of the nation’s leading sym- 
phonic organizations, its fame being 
worldwide. The present home season 
offers twenty-eight pairs of subscription 
concerts, a series of ten Monday eve- 
ning concerts, and a group of six Con- 
certs for Youth in the orchestra’s 
traditional home, the Academy of 
Music. Dr. Harl McDonald, well- 
known as a composer and member of 
the faculty of the music department of 
the University of Pennsylvania, is the 
orchestra’s manager. 

Eugene Ormandy and Leopold Sto- 
kowski continue as conductors. The 
former holds the title of music director 
and he leads the majority of the season’s 
concerts. Stokowski, who conducted in 
his usual brilliant and highly personal- 
ized style for three weeks in November, 
is booked for one more pair, March 
15-16. The orchestra’s schedule is 
more-than-half fulfilled, with several 
soloists and groups having already ap- 


Emil Rhodes 


Leopold Stokowski, Co-Conductor of the Philadelphia 


William M. Rittase 
Saul Caston Associate Con- 
ductor of the Orchestra 


peared and a Rachmaninoff cycle, in 
which the famous composer-pianist par- 
ticipated as soloist and conductor, con- 
summated. Other programs have 
proved highly interesting, including 
some in which such players in_ the 
orchestra as Marcel Tabuteau, oboe; 
William M. Kincaid, flute; Bernar 
Heifitz, ‘cello; and Samuel Lifschey, 
viola, showed their artistry in solo 
works. Several noteworthy novelties 
have been performed, among these be- 
ing Harl McDonald’s ‘San Juan Capis- 
trano’, Randall Thompson’s Second 
Symphony, Tansman’s Concerto for 
viola and orchestra, and Zador’s ballet 
suite “The Machine Man’. Also new 
was Stokowski’s transcription of Mus- 
sorgsky’s ‘Pictures at an Exhibition’. 
The rest of the season will bring solo- 
ists José and Amparo Iturbi, Artur 
Rubinstein, Artur Schnabel, pianists ; 
Kirsten Flagstad, Dorothy Maynor, 
sopranos; Alexander Hilsberg, violin- 
ist; Anton Torello, contrabassist. Mr. 
Hilsberg and Mr. Torello are members 
of the orchestra, the former being con- 
certmaster, and the latter, the leader of 
the basses. Madame Flagstad will ap- 
pear in the concerts of March 1 and 


The Philadelphia Art Museum 


Orchestra 


Blackstons 
Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis Bok, President of the 
Curtis Institute 


2, with Edwin McArthur as _ guest- 
conductor. Saul Caston, the orchestra’s 
first trumpet and associate conductor, 
is to conduct on March 8 and 9. 


Concerts for Youth Are Popular 


The Concerts for Youth draw the 
customary c* pacity audiences, prices of 
admission being much less than for 
regular concerts and the audience being 
limited to a 13 to 25 age-group. Sto- 
kowski conducted one youth concert, in 
November, the others having Ormandy 
as leader, except one—April 3—when 
the Philadelphia Opera Company will 
give a special performance of Bizet’s 
‘Carmen’ with Sylvan Levin conducting. 
The programs usually have one or more 
young soloists, winners in competitions 
for appearances at these concerts. 

The orchestra’s 1939-40. out-of-town 
engagements include regular series in 
New York, Baltimore, and Washing- 
ton, as well as several concerts in other 
cities. Following the close of the Phila- 
delphia season April 19-20, the orches- 
tra will tour from April 22 to May 12, 
with concerts in Durham, Winston- 
Salem, Savannah, Jacksonville, New 

(Continued on page 297) 


























William K. Huff, Executive Director of the 
Philadelphia Forum 
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Orleans, Birmingham, Atlanta, Chat- 
tanooga, Charleston (W. Va.) Pitts- 
burgh, Erie, Toronto, and Ann Arbor. 
This season’s Metropolitan Opera 
series in the Academy of Music has so 
far brought performances of ‘Boris 
Godounoff’, ‘Orfeo ed Eurydice’, ‘Tris- 
tan and Isolde’, ‘Faust’, ‘Die Meister- 
singer’, ‘La Gioconda’ and ‘Lakme’. 
Remaining dates are Feb. 13 and 27, 
and March 19—one to be devoted to 
‘Parsifal’. The performances have at- 
tracted capacity audiences, most of the 
house being sold by subscription. 
Local Opera Company’s Second Season 
The Philadelphia Opera Company, 
David Hocker president and general 
manager, and Sylvan Levin, musical di- 
rector and conductor, is now in its sec- 
ond season. Of the six operas projected, 
four have been performed to date 
‘Faust’, ‘The Marriage of Figaro’ (in 
English), ‘Madam Butterfly’, and ‘La 
Traviata’. To be given are ‘Fleder- 
maus’ (in English) on March 12, and 
‘Carmen’ on April 2. There will also 
be special performances of ‘Fleder- 
maus’ for the Philadelphia Forum on 
March 11, and ‘Carmen’ at a Philadel- 
phia Orchestra concert for Youth on 
April 3. The company’s performances 
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Feldman, Manager of the All-Star 


Concert Course 
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take place in the Academy of Music, 
and engage young singers living in the 
Philadelphia area. Enterprise and imag- 
ination have been revealed by the well- 
prepared and integrated productions so 
far presented, a highlight in this series 
being “The Marriage of Figaro’. The 
organization launched its current sea- 
son with a large part of the house sub- 
scribed, and all the audiences have been 
large and enthusiastic. Besides Mr. 
Hocker and Mr. Levin, the company’s 


staff includes Hans Wohlmuth, stage 
director; Vernin Hammond, assistant 
music director; John C. H. Harvey, 


assistant stage director ; Eugene Bossart 
and S. Joseph Levine, assistant conduc- 
tors, and Mary Binney Montgomery, 
ballet mistress. 

The Philadelphia LaScala Opera 
Company, Mrs. Waiter A. Knerr, presi- 


dent, and Francesco Pelosi, general 
manager, has so far had a very suc- 
cessful season. Of the seven operas 


scheduled for the Academy of Music, 
tour have been produced with Giuseppe 
Bamboschek conducting—‘Madama But- 


ee [ss 
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Fritz Reiner, Head of the Orchestra Depart- 
ment of the Curtis Institute 


terfly’, ‘La Traviata’, ‘Hansel and 
Gretel’, and ‘Rigoletto’. Other operas 
promised are ‘Carmen’, Feb. 15; 


‘Tosca’, March 6, and ‘Aida’, April 18. 
Angelo Canarutto replaces Mr. Bambo 
schek as conductor, the latter touring 
with Jeanette MacDonald. Included in 
the cast for ‘Carmen’ are Joan Peebles 
in the title role; Laddis Kiepura as 
Don Jose, and Joseph Royer, Escamillo. 
Julia Peters will assume the title role 
in ‘Tosca’, with Mr. Kiepura as 
Cavaradossi, and Robert Weede as 
Scarpia. 

In lighter vein are projected per- 
formances of two Gilbert and Sullivan 
works, ‘The Mikado’ and ‘Princess Ida’, 
the former announced by the Victoria 
Light Opera Company for Town Hall 
in the late Spring with Edward J. 
Snyder conducting, and the latter sched- 
uled by the Savoy Opera Company for 
May 17-18 in the Academy of Music, 
with John Thomas conducting. 

Music lovers are indebted to the 
Philadelphia Forum and its director 
William K. Huff for some of the most 
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W. M. Rittase 


Randall of the Curtis 


Director 


Thompson, 
Institute 


attractive events of recent months, in- 
cluding a number of splendid recitals. 
The period between now and the end of 
the season promises even more pleasure, 
with the Boston Symphony booked for 
a concert on Feb. 14 and recitals he 
Gaby and Robert Casadesus, and by Jan 
Smeterlin to follow. Also in view is 
a special Forum’ performance of 
‘Fledermaus’ on March 11 by the Phila- 
delphia Opera Company, with Sylvan 
Levin conducting. 
All Star Series Maintains Record 


Under management of Emma Feld- 
man the All Star Concert Series main- 
tains its record of success. Four of 
the five events planned are now mem- 
ories. The remaining concert, on 
March 14 in the Academy of Music, 
is to be given by the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, John  Barbirolli 
conducting. Miss Feldman also an- 
nounces a recital by Nelson Eddy in 
the Academy of Music on April 11. 
Her plans for the 1940-41 All Star 
Concert Series include Academy of 
Music recitals by Fritz Kreisler, Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, and Lily Pons; a pro- 
gram by the Jooss Ballet, and a concert 
by the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, with Kathryn Meisle as soloist. 

(Continued on page 298) 
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Other recitals are to be given by 
Stanley Sprenger, pianist, in the Acad- 
emy of Music Foyer, Feb. 8; Martha 
Graham and her Dance Group in Town 
Hall, Feb. 12; Joseph Lockett, pianist, 
in the Academy of Music Foyer, Feb. 
15; Henry Harris, pianist, in the Acad- 
emy of Music Foyer, March 7; Jeanette 
MacDonald, in the Academy of Music, 
March 15. 

The Curtis Institute of Music has 
presented several brilliant recitals by 
members of its faculty and one may look 
forward with anticipation to those that 
are to come in the rest of the school 
year. Members of the student body have 
also participated in a number of en- 
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joyable programs. This season also 
has furnished a series of excellent 
faculty recitals at the Settlement Music 
School, supplemented by student con- 
certs—these to continue until the sum- 
mer. Faculty and student recitals and 
concerts are also listed at the Phila- 
delphia Conservatory of Music, the 
Zeckwer-Hahn Philadelphia Musical 
Academy, the Coombs College of Music, 
the Clarke Conservatory of Music, the 
Granoff Studios, the Pearlman School 
of Music, and other music schools and 
institutions. 


Concerts at the Colleges 


The Department of Music of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania School of Fine 
Arts, completing a series in Irvine 
Auditorium, sponsors a concert by the 
University Choral Society on March 6 
with Dr. Harl McDonald conducting, 
and a program containing the three 
Brahms sonatas for violin and piano, 
on April 3, with Charlotte Bricker and 
Dr. Morrison C. Boyd as exponents. 
In the course of a concert series at 
Bryn Mawr College, José Iturbi will 
play in February, and Carroll Glenn, 
violinist, in March. The Department 
of Music of Swarthmore College is rep- 
resented by a substantial catalog of re- 
citals and concerts, and Temple Uni- 
versity musical organizations are pre- 
paring. for their Spring programs. 

Lecture-recitals have their place in 
the general scheme of a full season, one 
of the most successful series being that 
given in the Franklin Institute by Guy 
Marriner, pianist and associate director 
in charge of music. Isadore Freed and 
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Josef Wissow continue a Friday morn- 
ing “Music Appreciation Series” in the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance, and Frances 
McCollin, her weekly “talks” on the 
Philadelphia Orchestra’s programs in 
the Bellevue-Stratford and her studios. 

Rollo F. Maitland, concert organist, 
will give a series of Saturday afternoon 
recitals in the Church of the New Jeru- 
salem in February. 


Chamber Music 

The American Society of the Ancient 
Instruments, Ben Stad founder and di 
rector, has announced a two-day festival 
in the Ritz-Carlton Hotel on April 8 
and 9. Three programs will engage 
the society—Jo Brodo, pardessus de 
viole, Ben Stad, viole d’amour, Josef 
Smit, viola da gamba, Maurice Stad, 
basse de viole, and Flora Stad, clavecin. 
Jeanne Behrend, pianist antl harpsi- 
chordist; Ives Tinayres and _ Lillian 
Knowles, vocalists; and Mary Binney 
Montgomery and her dance group will 
be participating artists. One of the pro- 
grams will include Arthur Cohn’s 
‘Music for the Old Instruments’, which 
won the Society’s $500 prize last year. 
Also included will be Scarmolin’s ‘Re- 
trospect’, which won honorable men- 
tion. Progranis will consist largely of 
works by composers of the Sixteenth, 
Seventeenth, and Eighteenth centuries. 
A feature will be several transcriptions 
and arrangements which have been 
dedicated to the organization. 

The Philadelphia Chamber String 
Simfonietta, Fabien Sevitzky founder 
and conductor, will fulfill its 1939-40 
season (the organization’s 14th) series 
with concerts in the Bellevue-Stratford 
on Feb. 15 and April 11. The program 
on the former date will comprise com- 
positions by Bach, Mozart, Sibelius, 
Gesualdo, Salieri, and Porter. There 
will also be a children’s concert early 
in April. 

This season’s Historical Series of 
Solo and Chamber Music in Casimir 
Hall of the Curtis Institute of Music 
scheduled seven programs, of which 
four have been performed. Three re- 
maining dates are Feb. 20—“From 
Chopin to Debussy”, with piano music, 
ensemble works, and songs; March 15 
—“Old American Music”, and April 
23—“Modern American Music”. As in 
1938-39 the series is admirably organ- 
ized and managed by Ralph Berkowitz, 
assisted by Joseph Levine and Vladimir 
Sokoloff—all graduates of the Curtis 
Institute—and the programs enlist the 
talents of other graduates as well as 
present students. Notable highlights 
thus far were Hans David’s ensemble 
arrangement of Bach’s ‘Musikalische 
Opfer’ and Beethoven’s Sonata in B 
Flat, op. 106—the ‘Hammerklavier’— 
brilliantly played by Jorge Bolet. 

Featured this season at the Settle- 
ment Music School is a series of cham- 
ber-music programs with members of 
the faculty taking part. The three con- 
certs provided to date were highly 
interesting and delightful, creating 
pleasurable anticipation of the events 
that are ahead. 

Two chamber-orchestras made their 
bow earlier this season, the Philadelphia 
Chamber Orchestra, Robert Gomberg 
conductor, and the Little Symphony of 
Philadelphia, Joseph Barone, conductor. 
Both organizations, made up of Phila- 
delphia Orchestra musicians, impressed 
favorably at their initial concerts, and 
their future programs are awaited by 
those interested in the types of music 
essayed. 


Mrs. George Warren Elliott, President of the 
Philadelphia Musical Club 


Choral Organizations 

Now in its forty-third season, the 
Choral Society of Philadelphia, Henry 
Gordon Thunder conductor, has two 
concerts left, of the four on its calendar. 
Bruch’s rarely-heard ‘Odysseus’ 1s 
scheduled for April 1 in Drexel Audi- 
torium, and Bach’s B Minor Mass for 
May 23, in Saint James’s P. E. Church 
with the Bach Choir of Philadelphia 
associated with the Society. Dr. Thun- 
der will also lead a Spring concert by 
the Fortnightly Club. Other choral or- 
ganizations with concerts to come in- 
clude the Mendelssohn Club, Harold W. 
Gilbert conductor; the Choral Art So- 
ciety, Clyde R. Dengler conductor ; the 
Orpheus Club, Alberto Bimboni con- 
ductor; the Germantown-Tioga Choral 
Society, James B. Hartzell conductor ; 
the Junger Maennerchor, Leopold Syre 
conductor ; the Delaware County Choral 
Society, Clyde R. Dengler conductor ; 
the University Glee Club, H. Alexander 
Matthews conductor; the Music Educa- 
tion Department Chorus of Temple 
University, Marjorie Jones conductor ; 
the University of Pennsylvania Choral 
Society, Harl McDonald and Robert H. 
Elmore conductors, and several other 
groups. A two-day Bach Cantata Fes- 
tival projected for early in May by the 
Philadelphia Bach Festival Association 
is discussed elsewhere in this issue. 

The Second Presbyterian Church, of 
which Dr. Alexander McCurdy, organ- 
ist and member of the Curtis Institute 
faculty, is music director, continues the 
presentation of important choral com- 
positions at its special musical services. 
Several Bach cantatas and other works 
have already been given and among 
those for the near future are Mozart’s 
‘Requiem’; Dvorak’s ‘Stabat Mater’; 
Thiman’s ‘The Last Supper’. Haydn’s 
‘Creation’ and Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah’ 
were notable among the choral works 
presented under Walter Baker’s direc- 
tion in the First Baptist Church. In- 
cluded in the compositions planned are 
Verdi’s Requiem and Franck’s Mass in 
A. Old Saint Peter’s Church, Harold 
W. Gilbert choirmaster, is famous for 
its fine choir, a cappella singing being 
a special feature of the services. Saint 
Mark’s Church, H. William Hawke, 
choirmaster, also stresses distinctive a 
cappella music. A large number of 
other churches are also contributing 
effectively to higher standards in choral 
music. 

Associations and Clubs 

The Philadelphia Music Teachers As- 
sociation, Edward Ellsworth Hipsher, 
president, reports a busy and fruitful 
season, with monthly meetings, discus- 
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Entrance to Casimir Hall in the Curtis Institute 
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sions on various pedagogical problems, 
and musical programs in Presser Audi- 
torium. The association will hold its 
annual dinner in the Ritz-Carlton on 
Feb. 29 with Eugene and Mrs. Ormandy 
as guests of honor. Lecture-recitals are 
scheduled for April 11—Dr. Frederick 
W. Schlieder on ‘The Scale in Relation 
to Musical Culture’; and May 7— 
Robert H. Elmore on ‘Debussy’. 

The Philadelphia Music Teachers 
Forum continues activities in the in- 
terest of music education, frequent 
meetings taking place in Presser Audi- 
torium with lectures, discussions, and 
programs by prominent musicians and 
educators. 

The Matinee Musical Club, Julia E. 
Williams, president, announces several 
attractive programs for the balance of 


its season, these set for the Bellevue- 
Stratford Ballroom. The club’s string, 
harp, piano, and vocal ensembles, as 
well as chorus and other groups will 
be heard together with member soloists. 
As usual lists are also to feature promi- 
nent guest-artists. The Philadelphia 
Music Club, Mrs. George W. Elliott, 
president, and the Duo Music Club, 
Mrs. G. Charles Chever, president, have 
several monthly meetings and concerts 
ahead, these to be held in the Bellevue- 
Stratford and the Hotel Walton re- 
spectively. 

The Philadelphia Art Alliance with 
monthly musicales engaging its musi- 
cian-members and guest-artists, forecast 
a recital by Mary Porter Thunder, 
soprano, and William Silvano Thunder, 
pianist, for February, and a program by 
Mary Miller Mount and Elizabeth Gest, 
duo-pianists, for March. Suzanne 
Bloch, will give a recital of lute-music 
under Alliance auspices in the Spring. 
Dr. Thaddeus Rich is chairman of the 
organization’s music committee. 

The local branch of the American 
Guild of Organists sponsors a number 
of recitals and choral concerts in vari- 
ous churches during ensuing months. 

WPA Groups Active 

The WPA music project in this state, 
directed by Allen D. Quirk, and form- 
erly a part of the Federal Music Proj- 
ect, is now known as the Pennsylvania 
WPA Music Project. Philadelphia 
with Harry A. Crisp as local super- 
visor, has eight units headed by the 
Jennsylvania WPA Symphony, Gug- 
lielmo Sabatini serving as resident con- 
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Bach Cantata Fes- 
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ductor. Concerts are given on Sunday 
afternoons in either Irvine Auditorium 
of the University of Pennsylvania (un- 
der auspices of the School of Fine Arts 
and the Lecture Bureau) or in Mitten 
Hall Auditorum of Temple University 
(under the auspices of the university) 
—most concerts scheduled for the 
former hall. Special evening concerts 
are also projected. 

Programs are usually featured by 
one or more soloists, these as a rule 


DASH TO CONDUCT 


Two-Day Event Listed for May, 
to Engage Twelve Soloists, 
Chorus and Orchestra 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 5.—A_ two-day 
Philadelphia Bach Cantata Festival un- 
der the direction of James Allan Dash 
and engaging twelve vocal soloists, the 
Philadelphia Bach Festival Chorus 
of 150 singers, and large orchestra 
with organ and harpsichord, will be 
given on Friday and Saturday, May 3 
and 4, in Saint James’s P. E. Church— 
the scene of the very successful two-day 
festival presented last year with Mr. 
Dash conducting. The church, located 
in central Philadelphia, has been chosen 
again because of its size, acoustics, and 
appropriate ecclesiastical atmosphere. 

This year’s festival will comprise 
three programs—one on Friday eve- 
ning, and two on Saturday (afternoon 
and evening )—the works selected for 
performance being the ‘Magnificat’, the 
‘Ode of Mourning’, and the church can- 
tatas, ‘Christ Lay in Bonds of Death’ 
(No. 4), ‘Bide With Us’ (No. 6), 
‘Who Knows How Dear Is My Last 
Hour’ (No. 27), ‘Now Has the Hope 
and the Strength’ (No. 50), ‘See Ye, 
Behold What Love’ (No. 64), ‘From 
Sheba Shall Many Men Be Coming’ 
(No. 65), ‘God the Lord Is Sun and 
Shield’ (No. 79), and ‘The Lord Careth 
for Us’ (No. 196). 

The ‘Magnificat’ will be sung in Latin 
and the other works in English transla- 
tions made by Henry S. Drinker, promi- 
nent Philadelphia attorney and music 
patron, who in recent years has given 
special study to Bach’s choral music. To 
date Mr. Drinker has made more than 
160 translations from the original Ger- 
man texts with due regard for sense of 
words and integrity of musical line and 
accent. 





Roster of Soloists 


The soioists booked for the festival 
are: Alice Hufstader, Florence Kirk, 
and Barbara Thorne, sopranos; Vir- 


ginia Kendrick, Ann Simon, and Ver- 
onica Sweigart, contraltos; Steuart Wil- 
son, George Lapham, and Harry Dan- 
ner, tenors; Edward Rhein, Leonard 
Treash, and Mark Dawson, basses. In 
addition, the soloists will be associated 
as a special chorus in certain composi- 
tions. 

This year’s festival is presented by the 
Philadelphia Bach Festival Association, 
of which Mr. Drinker is president, and 
Mr. Dash, musical director. Among the 
directors are Randall Thompson, direc- 








C. David Hocker, 

President and Man- 

ager of the Philadel- 
phia Opera 


Sylvan Levin, Musi- 

cal Director of the 

Philadelphia Opera 
Company 


being singers and instrumentalists from 
the Philadelphia area, including out- 
standing students at various conserva- 
tories. Among the soloists booked for 
(Continued on page 300) 
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tor of the Curtis Institute of Music, and 
Harl McDonald, manager of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. and member of the 
music faculty at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. The association was formed to 
co-ordinate the activities of persons, 
groups, and organizations interested in 
establishing an annual Bach festival in 
this city, which in scope and standards 
of performance will give fullest artistic 
service to the famous composer’s choral 
pieces and merit the attention and sup- 
port of music-lovers. That there is much 
more than local interest in the festival is 
indicated by inquiries which have been 
received from all parts of the United 
States. WILLIAM E, SMITH 











| AGATA 


BORZI 


Coloratura Soprano 


Philadelphia La Scala Opera Co. 


‘“*MASTER OF 
 COLORATURA ART.” 
Das 12 Uhr Blatt, Berlin 


| : | 
Management i 
GEORGE LEYDEN COLLEDGE 
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appearances during the next months 
are: Phyllis Moss, Rose Subell, Marvin 
Gross, Freda Pastor, Teresa Perazzolli, 
Eileen Flissler, Florence Frantz, Clyde 
Winkfield, Stanley Sprenger, pianists; 
Teresa Ramstein, Eugene Settanni, 
Helen Cornfeld, violinists. Guest-con- 
ductors engaged include: Dr. Frederick 
Dorian of Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh; Luigi Carnevale, local conduc- 
tor and composer; Tibor Serly, com- 
poser, of New York. 


Rich to Conduct 


Beginning with a program on Feb. 
18 a number of the orchestra’s concerts 
will be directed by Thaddeus Rich, well- 
known concert violinist and former con- 
certmaster and assistant conductor of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. Dr. Rich 
now holds the post of special consultant 
on the WPA music program in Penn- 
sylvania. A number of his programs 
are to emphasize works by American 
composers. 

Other Philadelphia WPA _ musical 
groups are the Philadelphia WPA Penn 
and Sylvania Concert Bands; the 
Philadelphia WPA Franklin and Rit- 
tenhouse Concert Orchestras, and three 
dance bands. Also playing in the Phila- 
delphia suburban area in the Upper 
Darby WPA Orchestra. 

Its seasonal activities launched with 
a program of music by Josef Wagner 
in the Philadelphia Art Alliance on Feb. 
2, the local WPA Composers Forum- 
Laboratory is proceeding with arrange- 
ments for several other recitals and 


STEVEN 


KENNEDY 


BARITONE 


“A voice pleasing in quality, employed 
= taste and discretion.”—Times, New 

orr. 

“Gifted with a fine voice, pleasing stage 
presence and sincerity in his om Bey 
tentions assured him success.” 

—Evening Star, Washington, D. C. 

“Revealed an excellent voice and com- 
mendable musical feeling.” — The Daily 
Province, Vancouver, B. C. 

“An altogether 
Intelligencer, Seattle, Wash. 

S baritone voice, rich and full, 
yet of lyric sweetness.”—Oregon 
Daily Journal, Portland, Oregon. 

“Sincere art with an unusual quality of 
voice.”——// Mattino, Naples, Italy. 

“Most interesting young singer of the 
day.”—Gazette, Berkeley, Cal. 


Management: GEO. LEYDEN COLLEDGE 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York City 
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Guy Marriner, 
Director of Music at 
Franklin Institute 


Henry S. Drinker, 

President of the Phil- 

adelphia Bach Festi- 
val Association 


concerts during the late Winter and 
the Spring. In connection with WPA 
musical accomplishments generally, 
mention should be made of the lecture- 
recitals, music - appreciation courses, 
choral groups, and other class pro- 
grams, conducted by the music division 
of the Education Recreation Project 
under the supervision of Harry Moses 
and sponsored by the local Board of 
Education. Another project related to 
music is the Copyists Project, super- 
vised by Arthur Cohn and operating 
in association with the Edwin A. 
Fleisher Music Collection of the Free 
Library of Philadelphia—most of the 
project’s functions being devoted to the 
copying and compilation of works by 
American composers. 


Other Orchestral Groups 


The _ Pennsylvania Philharmonic 
Orchestra Society, Luigi Carnevale, 
founder and music director, projects 
two concerts for Town Hall—Feb. 23 
and May 10. The initial program in- 
cludes works by three American com- 
posers. The National Youth Adminis- 
tration Orchestra, under various con- 
ductors, will continue fortnightly con- 
certs in the Philadelphia N.Y.A. Cen- 
ter. Non-professional ensembles to 
complete their series will include: the 
Germantown Symphony, N. Lindsay 
Norden, conductor; the Roxborough 
Symphony, Leonard DiMaria, conduc- 
tor; the Old York Road Symphony, 
Louis Angeloty, conductor; the North- 
east Philharmonic, Edward A. Stringer, 
conductor; the Women’s Symphony, 
J. W. F. Leman, conductor. 


Faculty Recitals Listed 


Three recitals in Presser Auditorium, 
on March 1, April 5, and May 18, will 
offer Martin Lisan, pianist, in some of 
the most imposing items of the reper- 
toire. These recitals are in the course 
of a series started earlier this season. 

Vadim Hrenoff, pianist and member 
of the Zeckwer-Hahn Musical Acad- 
emy faculty, will devote three lecture- 
recitals in April to a “Historical 
Survey of Piano Music” ranging from 
Bach to the present. Another April 
event at this institution will be a con- 
cert by the Zeckwer-Hahn String 
Quartet—Raymond Brown and Julius 


Kuntsler, violins; Albert Falkove, viola, 
and Walter Schmidt, ’cello. 

Two members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra are scheduled for recitals: 
Elsa Hilger, ’cellist, on Feb. 26 in Ethi- 
cal Culture Society Hall, and Waldemar 
Giese, contrabassist, on March 27 in 
the Academy of Music Foyer. 

Activity in the local field of the art 
dance takes on added interest with the 
announcement of nine performances by 
Ted Shawn and his Male Dancers in 
the Erlanger Theatre in the week of 
Feb. 12. 

Recently established, the Philadelphia 
Junior Orchestra will make its bow at 
a concert in Town Hall on Feb. 19, 


Wilmington 
By SHIRLEY PRIEST 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Feb. 5. 


ILMINGTON’s music season has 

nearly reached the half-way point 
with its most important events still to 
come. 

Throughout the winter the Wilming- 
ton Music Commission is sponsoring a 
series of five concerts by musical 
groups in the city, choral, orchestral, 
band, church choir, and swing band. 
These concerts consist of individual 
selections by each group with a finale 
by the combined units under the leader- 
ship of some famous musician. Pro- 
ceeds are to be devoted to a bandshell 
for the city Athletic Park soon to be 
built. 

A series of four concerts is given an- 
nually by the Wilmington Community 
Concert Association. Still to be heard 
are Igor Gorin, baritone, on Feb. 8, 
and the Cleveland Symphony under 
Artur Rodzinski on March 28. 

For lovers of chamber music a group 
of four programs is being given by the 
Curtis String Quartet, under the aus- 
pieces of the Wilmington Music School 
for the benefit of the school, on Jan. 31, 
Feb. 14, 21 and 28. 

The Spring concert of one of the 
city’s outstanding choral groups, the 
Orpheus Club, will take place on April 
18. They give two concerts a year; 
their winter presentation featured Anne 
Simon as soloist. No soloist has been 
selected for the next program. Director 
of this group is Wilbert Hitchner, su- 
pervisor of music of the city board of 
education. 

Public schools will be the scene of 
two more events, the Don Cossacks, in 
an invitation program, and an operetta, 
‘The Bumblebee Prince’ by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, presented by Junior Pro- 
grams, Inc. 

Symphony music is provided chiefly 


with Michael Sorangelo conducting. 
The orchestra is made up of 75 youth- 
ful musicians, all under 21. 

The Curtis Institute of Music, besides 
its notable faculty recitals, student con- 
certs, and other activities in Casimir 
Hall, continues this season its weekly 
radio broadcasts by student soloists and 
ensembles. The Institute’s concert- 
course, providing advanced students op- 
portunity and experience in public ap- 
pearances at schools, clubs, and so on, 
is functioning with success. Weekly 
student assemblies, inaugurated by Dr. 
Randall Thompson at the beginning of 
the school year, are proving valuable 
and fruitful. 


nou 


Wilmington Music Com- 
mission Sponsors Series 
of Five Concerts by 
Musical Groups in City 
— Community Concert 
Association Provides 
Four Events—Clubs Plan 


Spring Appearances 


by the Wilmington Symphony, which 
has two more concerts scheduled, dates 
as yet undecided. This orchestra has 
nearly eighty members, a few of whom 
are professionals. Harry E. Stausebach 
is the conductor, and these concerts are 
free to the public. An orchestra is also 
maintained here by the WPA with fre- 
quent concerts. 

A series of organ recitals is given 
during the winter by Firman Swinnen 
at the University of Delaware, and one 
at the Cathedral Church of St. John 
with organists from various eastern 
cities. 

Spring weather will see the outdoor 
theatre at Longwood, estate of Mr. and 
Mrs. Pierre S. duPont, as the scene of 
two musical productions: one by the 
Brandywiners, a large group of Wil- 
mington amateur singers; the other by 
the Kennett Square, Pa., American 
Legion. 

A Spring music week is held an- 
nually in May, but so far no plans have 
been formulated for this year’s celebra- 
tion. 





Ezra Rachlin Plays at White House 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 5.—Ezra 
Rachlin, pianist, played at a musicale at 
the White House on Jan. 16. A Chopin 
group, three pieces of Shostakovich and 
the Liszt Tarentella ‘Venezia e Napoli’ 
made up his program. 
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JOAN FIELD 


Three Times Soloist 
N. Y. Philharmonic-Symphony, 1938-39 


Steinway Hall 


Violinist 


Soloist with Detroit Symphony 
Soloist, St. Louis Symphony 
"Her performance was clean, fluent 
and spirited; her playing marked by 
a tone of excellent breadth and 
quality."—New York Sun. 
: 2 ——s 
Exclusive Management 
MILTON BENDINER 
New York 
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Thompson Stone, President of the Massa- 

chusetts Federation of Music Clubs and Con- 

ductor of the Apollo Club and the Handel 
and Haydn Society 


(Continued from page 295) 
Following a temporary retirement ow- 
ing to illness, the Boston String Quartet 
comes forward again in a series of three 
concerts in the New Museum room of 
the New England Conservatory of 
Music. The opening concert marked 
the dedication of the room, and other 
concerts will be given on Feb. 11 and 
March 3. 

The Handel and Haydn Society of 
Boston marks its 125th season this vear. 
For several years it has been conducted 
by Dr. Thompson Stone and for its 
Easter concert the chorus of 300 mixed 
voices will present Haydn’s ‘Creation’, 
on March 31, in Symphony Hall. The 
customary Christmas performance of 
‘Messiah’ drew a capacity audience. 

A vital influence in the realm of 
choral singing is the New England Fed- 
eration of Men’s Glee Clubs of which 
Herbert J. Gurney is the founder. 
Scholarships to deserving young musi- 
cians are but one of the many worth- 
while activities of the membership clubs 
of the federation. Mr. Gurney has been 
its only president since its organization 
in 1920 and the value of the work ac- 
complished by this large group of men 
is not easily estimated. 

Federation of Music Clubs Active 

Another influence quietly at work for 
the furtherance of musical interest 
among the laity of New England is the 
Massachusetts. Federation of Music 
Clubs, Dr. Thompson Stone, president. 
From Mrs. Arthur Cone, Extension 
Chairman, comes the encouraging re- 
port that whereas two years ago only 
forty-six clubs were federated, the num- 
ber today is sixty-five. An effort is be- 
ing made to bring the outer confines of 
the state into closer relation with the 
Boston area. The geographical obstacles 
are considerable, since Boston, avowed- 
ly the musical center of the state, is situ- 
ated at the extreme eastern edge. Mrs. 
Cone finds the outlook hopeful, how- 
ever, and with the co-operation of those 
in key positions throughout the state, 
she looks forward to a still greater per- 
centage in increased membership during 
1940. The goal is 100 clubs federated 
by 1941. 

Despite the lean years, the music clubs 
of Boston have carried forward the work 
of providing young musicians with op- 
portunities for public appearances and 
fostering interest in the creative work 
of more mature artists and composers. 
Among the more prominent clubs are the 





Boston 


MacDowell Club, Music Lovers’ Club, 
Chromatic Club and Musical Guild. 
Boston is host to several conserva- 
tories and colleges of music, the fore- 
most of which is the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, Wallace Goodrich, 





Bernard Zighera, Conductor of the Zighera 
Chambr Orchestra 


director. To meet specific needs of its 
students, the school has installed a re- 
cording room, in which tests of various 
kinds are made in the hope that through 
hearing the records thus made, the stu- 
dent may more easily remedy his speech 
as well as singing defects. Renovations 
have also been made in the building and 
the new museum of which we wrote in 
an earlier paragraph is destined to house 
a most valuable private collection of 
old instruments and manuscripts. 

Although the Longy School of Music, 
Minna Holl, director, is not strictly a 
Boston institution, it nevertheless con- 
tributes directly to the musical life of 
the city by providing open house con- 
certs of which the programs are nicely 
balanced with material interesting to the 
musicologist as well as the lay listener. 

Managers Comment on Conditions 

The musical barometer of a city lies 
in the offices of managers who deal in 
concert commodities; therefore when 
word comes from A. H. Handley that a 
musical renaissance appears to be more 
than a remote possibility, the statement 
is heartening, as this manager has been 
twenty-six years in the field and is by 
way of being a veteran. For many 
vears he managed concerts only; then 
the handwriting appeared on the wall 
and he turned to other fields. He says 
that “where once we put on 90% music 
and 10% lectures, we now put on 90% 
lectures and 10% music, and as far as 
business is concerned we gross as much 
as we did in the easier years of 1927-28- 
29. We confidently expect to return to 
the musical field, but that field will be 
different from the one of even a decade 
ago. The musicians themselves must 
meet us at least half way on a number 
of points before we can offer their ser- 
vices to the public that is still possible 
to them.” 

Not so long in the managerial field 
as some of her colleagues, Esther Snow 
Carter has for some time specialized in 
Women’s Clubs and Schools, and finds 
her schedules well filled. Her clientele 


(Continued on page 306) 
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Siberian Singers 


Nicholas Wasilieff, Director 





The Siberian Singers are among the most valued of Victor artists . . . They 
have my unqualified and enthusiastic endorsement—CHARLES O’CONNELL, 


Music Director, RCA Victor Co. 


SIBERIAN SINGERS SHOW SUPERB MUSICIANSHIP. ... It was the 
finest Russian group that has been heard in America——-GEORGE HARRIS, 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch. 


SIBERIAN SINGERS DEEPEN IMPRESSION OF LAST YEAR....A 
REAL TRIUMPH OF ARTISTRY.—J. LAWRENCE ERB, The Day, New 
London, Conn. 


... Their singing of the Liturgical music is so devotional one desires to join 
with them in worship of Deity, and so with the Folk Songs. As an educational 
feature, they cannot be overestimated—STEPHEN TOWNSEND, Director of 
Vocal Department, College of Music, Boston University. 


. In one word, the Siberian Singers are a truly great organization and are 
giving a significant contribution to the musical heritage of America.—REV. 
FRANCIS J. FRIEDEL, S.M., Dean, University of Dayton, 











HANS 
WIENER 


with 
ERIKA THIMEY 
In a program of 


MODERN THEATRE DANCE 





HELEN HAYES (Actress): You fuse your talent as 
a dancer with a dramatic quality which brings your art into 
the front ranks of stage performance. 





Wiener and Thimey, a brilliantly attuned pair of dancers, attained 
a terrifying intensity—WORCESTER SUNDAY TELEGRAM. 


A smooth, vigorous counterpoint of line, a virile manner that was refreshing.— 
BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT. 


Spasmodic rhythm pervaded with an insidious sense of humor—CINCINNATI 
ENQUIRER. 


As he has disclosed in previous performances, Hans Wiener’s work is admirable.— 


THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


THE BOSTON SINFONIETTA 
ARTHUR FIEDLER, Conductor 


Seventeen Prominent Symphony Artists 








DEMETER ZACHAREFF, Concert Management 
25 HuNTINGTON AVENUE Boston, Mass. 
































By WiLMA HUNING 
CLEVELAND, Feb. 5. 


SURVEY of the approaching 
musical calendar reveals a _bril- 


liant array of _ internationally 
known personalities and varied pro- 
grams to anticipate with enthusiasm. 
Dr. Artur Rodzinski conducts the re- 
maining seven pairs of the regular sym- 
phony concerts by the Cleveland 
Orchestra in Severance Hall, two All- 
Star Popular Concerts in Public Hall, 
and the concerts of the eastern tour. 
Celebrated artists still to be heard in 
the symphony series are Artur Rubin- 
stein, who returns for the third succes- 
sive season and will play Beethoven’s 
Concerto for Piano, No. 4, in G, Opus 
58 on Feb. 22 and 24; Albert Spalding, 
who will appear for the fifth time, 
March 7 and 9, to perform Mozcart’s 
Concerto in A and Chausson’s Poéme 
for Violin and Orchestra; and Josef 
Hofmann’s ninth appearance as soloist 


with the Orchestra, scheduled for 
March 21 and 23. The season will 
close with a gala performance of 
Berlioz’s ‘Damnation of Faust’. The 


assisting soloists will be Rosa Tentoni, 
Charles Kullman and Ezio Pinza. The 
choral parts will be sung by the Cleve- 
land Philharmonic Chorus and_ the 
Singers Club, trained by Boris Gold- 
ovsky. 

Citizens Committee Launches New 

Series 

The series of four All-Star Popular 
Concerts in Public Hall, was launched 
this season by the Citizens Committee 
of the Cleveland Orchestra, a newly 
formed organization of men prominent 





Artur Rodzinski, Con- 
ductor of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra 


Right: Rudolph Ring- 
wall, Assistant Con- 
ductor of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra 


Left: Carl Vosburgh, 
Manager of the 
Cleveland Orchestra 








































in civic and business circles. The first 
two concerts met with great success. 
The remaining two will present Lauritz 
Melchior and Marjorie Lawrence in an 
all-Wagner program on Sunday Feb. 
18, and Lily Pons and Andre Kostelan- 
etz, on Sunday March 17. 

A second series of “Twilight” con- 
certs will be given on Feb. 4 and 25, 
March 3, 10 and 24, and April 14, 
under the direction of Rudolph Ring- 
wall, associate conductor. These one 
hour programs attract overflow audi- 
ences to Severance Hall. Mr. Ring- 
wall’s informative introductions add 
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An Air View of the Great Lakes Exposition 





Survey of Approaching Months Reveals Array of Noted Artists 
Still to Appear with Orchestra, and Concluding Gala Per- 
formance of ‘Damnation of Faust’ in Conjunction with Phil- 
harmonic Chorus—New Popular Concerts Inaugurated— 
Twilight and Educational Series Continue to Attract— 


Eastern Tour Planned 


greatly to the enjoyment of his excellent 
programs. 
Concerts for School Pupils 
Educational Concerts for the 
public and _ parochial 
schools of Greater Cleveland are also 
conducted by Mr. Ringwall. The Janu- 
ary series was attended by 17,500 chil- 


The 
pupils of the 


dren. The second series of twelve 
concerts will be given in March and 
April. These concerts are made pos- 


sible through the co-operation of the 
management of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra and the Board of Education. Rus- 
sell V. Morgan, Director of Music, 
Lillian L. Baldwin, Supervisor of 
Music Appreciation, and Mr. Ringwall 
work together to make fine music and 
music, education available to all stu- 
dents. For the Jast eleven years Miss 
Baldwin has prepared carefully graded 
study material for fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades, and for Junior and Senior 
High schools. The material is printed 
in booklet form and distributed to the 
pupils, who have at least ten study 
periods before attending a concert. For 





a Trout-Ware 
Lillian Luverne Baldwin, Supervisor of Music 
Appreciation 


Mrs. Emil Brudno, Head of the Cleveland 


Concert Course 











nine years the programs of the Educa- 
tional Concerts have been the basis for 
all work in the music appreciation 
classes. Since attendance at these con- 
certs is entirely voluntary it is gratify- 
ing to note a consistently increasing 
demand for additional concerts. This 
season more than 1,000 adults are en- 
rolled in classes to study the same selec- 
tions as the junior and senior high 
students, and an additional list selected 
from the symphony programs of the 
current season. 

A final review—the Music Memory 
and Appreciation Contest—will be given 
by the Orchestra, conducted by Mr. 
Ringwall, with Russell V. Morgan pre- 
siding, on April 19. 

Orchestra to Make Eastern Tour 

Carl J. 
nounced the itinerary of the 
tour, starting Feb. 5, as follows: Troy, 
New York City, Newark, New Bed- 
ford, Hartford, Northampton, Spring- 
field, Pittsfield, Hanover, Albany, 
Jamestown, Williamsport, Ithaca, 


Vosburgh, manager, has an- 
eastern 


(Continued on page 360) 





Emily McCallip, Director of the Cleveland 
Music School Settiement 




















By VALERIE ADI ER 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 5. 


INCINNATI swings into the sec- 

c ond half of its musical season fac- 
ing an array of rich orchestral 
concerts, an impressive schedule of 
school activities and, ultimately, a feast 
of grand opera, to be provided again by 
the Cincinnati Summer Opera Company. 
This is not a May Festival year. 
That enterprise takes place biennially. 
The famous chorus, however, is hard 
at work on its rehearsals for the 1941 
Festival, with Alfred Hartzell, di- 
rector of the chorus, and Eugene 
conductor of the orchestra, 
selecting the best voices of the com- 
munity and shaping them to the needs 
of the distant performances. In keeping 
with festival tradition, the chorus is 
meeting twice a week to work patiently 
and exactingly with Mr. Hartzell on the 
delicacies of their various assignments. 


Goossens, 





J. Herman Thuman, Director of the 
Cincinnati College of Music 


The outstanding feature for the rest 
of the season will be, of course, the per- 
formances of the Cincinnati Symphony 
in Music Hall under Mr. Goossens. 
With this notable ensemble at its com- 
mand, musical Cincinnati never wants 
for the best in musical production, 
whether there be a May Festival or not. 
Although the war in Europe has shaken 
some of Cincinnati’s musical schedules, 
the orchestra promises an uninterrupted 
procession of talent. 


Six Soloists Remain to Be Heard 


Among the soloists still to be heard 
with the orchestra are Robert Cas- 
adesus, Bartlett and Robertson, Bidu 
Sayao, E. Power Biggs, organist; and 
Keith Falkner. Mr. Goossens is pre- 


senting not only these artists, but also 


Varied Orchestral Schedule, with Goossens Conducting Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, School Activities and Summer Opera 
Company Provide Rich Musical Fare for Coming Months 
—College and Conservatory Active 


a number of programs without soloists. 

In addition to its performances at 
home, the orchestra will be busy with 
an unusual number of engagements out- 
of-town before the season closes with 
the pair of concerts to be given April 
12 and 13. Their travels will take them 





John A. Hoffmann, Dean of the Conservatory 
and Director of the Conservatory Singers 


to Oxford, O., Louisville, Ky., Oxford, 


Miss., New Orleans, La., Mobile and 
Montgomery, Ala., Tallahassee and 
Jacksonville, Fla., Knoxville, Tenn., 


Roanoke and Blacksburg, Va., and Del- 
aware and Toledo, O. 

There are two performances still to 
be heard in the current Matinee Musi- 
cale series, And here a touch of the 
war is detected ; for Robert Weede, bari- 
tone, finds himself occupying a spot on 
the club’s schedule which originally had 
been allotted to the piano duo, Heinz and 
Robert Scholz. One of the pair was 
unable to leave Germany because of in- 
ternational circumstances, with the re- 
sult that their local engagement was can- 
celled. Mr. Weede will appear on Feb. 
14. The other artist in the series is 
Alexander Brailowsky, pianist, who 
will play on April 4. Mr. Brailowsky’s 
return to Cincinnati is by popular re- 
quest. This constitutes quite an excep- 
tion for the Matinee Musicale Club, 
since that organization makes a decided 
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Edgar Friedlander Acting Manager 
of the Orchestra 


effort to present artists who are new to 
Cincinnati audiences. 

Mr. Thuman had expected to finish 
his Artist Series early in January, after 
having presented a season of fine enter- 
tainment and novelty. The Devi Dja 
dancers were responsible for the novelty, 
while the other artists include Rachman- 
inoff, Robert Virovai and Lily Pons. 
Mr. Thuman was to close the season 
with Lawrence Tibbett on Jan. 10, but 
at the last moment Mr. Tibbett’s physi- 
cian announced the artist could not sing 
that evening because of acute laryn- 
gitis. Ticket holders were requested to 
keep their tickets since Mr. Tibbett will 
probably return in the Spring for his 
belated concert. 


Formulate Summer Opera Plans 


Plans for the season of summer opera 
rapidly are taking form. From down- 
town headquarters, which are now main- 
tained throughout the year, the call for 
volunteers to establish a guarantee fund 
of $15,000 has gone forth. Mrs. Lyman 
Campbell, as general chairman of the 
woman’s committee, will form her com- 
mittee of 100 late in January. Each 
volunteer will be instructed to try for 
$150. It is understood the fund already 
contains about $3000. 

Although valiant efforts were made to 
finance an outdoor theatre for the opera, 
it seems that the organization will again 
appear in the traditional quarters at the 
Zoo. Here the summer opera has grown 
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Eugene Goossens, Conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony 


from midget proportions to national 
prominence. The opera management 
announces that again it will seek to sign 
up singers of the first magnitude. The 
opera company has been invited to go 
as a troupe to Great Falls, Mont., for 
an artistic dedication of a civie theatre 
there. Efforts are being made to divide 
the expense among that community and 
(Continued on page 375) 
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Sponsor Attractions 


cOPeNeE Eee seenan ten ation 


By J. D. CALLAGHAN 


DETROIT, Feb. 5. 

T Detroit Symphony, under the 

combined leadership of Franco 

Ghione and Victor Kolar, will end its 

most successful season, in point of at- 

tendance, with a gala orchestral pro- 
gram in Masonic Temple March 7. 

The removal of the orchestra from 
Orchestra Hall has not only doubled the 
attendance at the concerts but has made 
of the latter building the musical cen- 
ter of Detroit. With the exception of a 
few scattered recitals and concerts in the 
Art Institute and in school auditoriums, 
practically every musical event of note 
has been given either in the auditorium 
of the Scottish Rite Cathedral or Ma- 
sonic Temple. 

Two unavoidable changes in the 
scheduled programs of the orchestra 
have been noted. On Feb. 13, Guiomar 
Novaes, Brazilian pianist, will substi- 
tute for Myra Hess. The other change 
fell on Jan. 25 when Joseph Szigeti ar- 
rived to take the place of Georges 


REINER INTRODUCES 
‘FOSTER’ SYMPHONY 


Composed by Gould at Conduct- 
or’s Request—Rachmaninoff 
and Hofmann Play 


PittsBuRGH, Feb. 5.—The Pittsburgh 
Symphony continues to offer excellent 
programs. Rachmaninoff and Josef 
Hofmann, as soloists, were doubtless 
stimulated by the fine playing of the 
orchestra under Fritz Reiner. 

The former performed his Second 
Concerto, the latter, a brilliant reading 
of the Schumann Concerto. Kolberg, 
concertmaster, gave an unusually beau- 
tiful reading of the Tchaikovsky Violin 
Concerto. 


The first hearing of Morton Gould’s 
‘Foster’ Symphony, written at Mr. 
Reiner’s request, aroused tremendous 
controversy—should Stephen Foster’s 
melodies ever be so disturbed? It is a 
brilliant piece of orchestral writing, 
somewhat overweighted and too long, 
but daring and often skillful in its inter- 
weaving of the well-known melodies. 





Removal of Symphony from Orchestra Hall Doubles At- 
tendance—Gala Final Program Planned—Soloists Remain 
to Be Heard—Masonic Temple and Tuesday 
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Murray G. 
Paterson, 
Manager of 
the Detroit 
Symphony 


Enesco, who is not touring this year. 

One other program is listed for the 
Symphony on Feb. 29—that on which 
Lotte Lehmann, soprano, will appear as 
guest artist. On Friday afternoons, 
Feb. 16 and March 8, the programs of 
the preceding evenings will be repeated 
in the Scottish Rite Cathedral. Of the 
Saturday evening popular programs, but 
one remains to be played on Feb. 24, 
without a guest artist. On the morning 
of Feb. 24, the Detroit Children’s Cho- 
rus will sing on the closing program of 
the Young People’s Concerts. 


wu ‘ VO enaeeneeeeeneanent nu 


Assistant director Vladimir Bakaleini- 
koff took the baton for the Jan. 19 con- 
cert receiving a well-earned ovation 
from players and the audience. Other 
recent novelties have been Randall 
Thompson’s Second Symphony, and 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Tempest’, which had its 
first hearing in Pittsburgh. 

J. Frep LissFevt 





Virovai Gets Ovation in Lansing 

LANSING, Micu., Feb. 5.—Robert 
Virovai, violinist, made his first appear- 
ance in Lansing on Jan. 21, playing in 
the community concert series sponsored 
by Matinee Musicale, a woman’s or- 
ganization of 500 members. His pro- 
gram included the Concerto in D Minor 
of Vieuxtemps, Beethoven’s Romance in 
G, Caprice in E Flat by Wieniawski- 
Kreisler and ‘I Palpiti’, Rossini-Pag- 
anini. He paid tribute to his late teach- 
er by playing Hubay’s ‘Zephyr’ and 
included also Bach’s Prelude in E and 
‘La Folia’ by Corelli-Leonard. His 
playing brought an ovation and repeat- 
ed demands for encores. Grace Moore, 
soprano, and Simon Barer, pianist, have 
given the preceding concerts for this 
season in Lansing. 


EB. 3. 
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Victor Kolar, Co-Conductor of the Detroit 
Orchestra 


The Wednesday afternoon free school 
children’s concerts, with Victor Kolar, 
conductor, and Edith Rhetts Tilton, lec- 
turer, will come to an end on Feb. 21. 
The free concerts, which are broadcast 
to class rooms throughout a wide area, 
have played to approximately 35,000 
children in Masonic Auditorium. 

Of the concerts on the Masonic Tem- 
ple Series, but one remains to be heard. 
On March 11, Josef Hofmann, pianist, 
will pay in the auditorium. 

The Tuesday Musicale will close its 
fifty-fourth season Feb. 20 with a piano 
recital by Samuel Sorin, young Detroit 
pianist who was the winner of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs and 
the Schubert Memorial awards in 1939. 
The recital will be given in the Detroit 
Institute of Arts. 

Arrangements which had been made 
by the Detroit Chapter of Pro Musica 
to have Engel Lund, Danish-Icelandic 
soprano, for its guest at the final recital 
on March 15 in the Art Institute, are 
waiting on the possibility of the singer 
being able to cross the Atlantic. In case 
her arrival is impossible a substitute 


MM 


PITTSBURGH HEARS 
LEHMANN SING CYCLE 


Offers Schubert’s ‘Winterreise’— 
Marian Anderson, Busch and 
Serkin Also Appear 


PittsBuRGH, Pa., Feb. 5.—A most 
profound musical event was the recital 
of Lotte Lehmann for the New Friends 
of Music on Jan. 17. Foster Memorial 
Hall was a perfect setting and the com- 
plete cycle, Schubert’s ‘Winterreise’, a 
glorious medium for a voice that was 
at its best. Paul Ulanowsky played 
marvelous accompaniments. 

Busch and Serkin’s recital at the 
Young Men and Women’s Hebrew As- 
sociation proved a rare experience. A 


Reger Suite, Schumann Sonata, and 
Beethoven’s Sonata No. 10 made a great 
program. 


Marian Anderson in her recital re- 
vealed enthusiasm in her singing as al- 
ways. Schubert, Handel, Spirituals, the 
‘Card Scene’ from ‘Carmen’ proved 
again her wonderful versatility. Kosti 
Vehanen was the accompanist. 











Franco Ghione, Conductor of the Detroit 
Symphony 


will be arranged, it was announced by 
Charles Frederic Morse, president. 
Concerts of the Sunday Evening 
Hour, which are held weekly in Ma- 
sonic Auditorium, will continue well 
into April. Artists listed are Gladys 





Ada Gordon, Presi- 
dent of the Tuesday 
Musicale 


Valter Poole, Presi- 
dent of the Detroit 
Music Guild 


Swarthout, Feb. 11; John Charles 
Thomas, Feb. 18; Washington’s Birth- 
day program, Feb. 25; Grace Moore, 
March 3; John Charles Thomas, March 
10; Lawrence Tibbett, March 17; 
Easter music, March 24; Marian An- 
derson, March 31; April 7, open; Ma- 
rian Anderson, April 14, and Richard 
Crooks, April 21. 


‘ nies Me) 


Samuel Sorin, winner of the Schubert 
Memorial prize and the award of the 
Federation of Music Clubs in 1939 
played a piano recital as the artist’s pro- 
gram at the Tuesday Musical Club. 
Bach, Beethoven, Haydn, Schumann’s G 
Minor Sonata, and modern Russian 
music comprised the program in which 
Mr. Sorin proved his mettle. 

The first local presentation of Honeg- 
ger’s ‘King David’ took place at the 
Young Men and Women’s Hebrew As- 
sociation under the baton of Harvey B. 
Gaul on Jan. 21. Bess Himmelblau, 
Norma France, and Robert Topping 
were the assisting soloists. 

J. Frep LissFELT 





December Admission Taxes Show 
Decline 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 5.—The 
U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
issued a statement indicating that the 
collection of taxes on admissions to 
opera, concerts and other musical enter- 
tainments for the month of December, 
1939, totalled $1,974,534, to be compared 
with $2,020,376 collected in the month 
of December, 1938. A. T. M. 
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Dr. Hans Kindler, Conductor of the National 
Symphony 
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Orchestra Steadily Expands 
Its Artistic Responsibili- 
ties — Remaining Con- 
certs to Bring Many New - 
Works and Noted Solo- | 
ists—Other Major Orch- | 
estras Visit Capital 
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set AHa anita ouianins retitis 


By Jay WALZ 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 5. 


HE Nation’s Capital, in the midst 
of one of its busiest music sea- 


sons, is looking forward to an un- 
sually large number of events that will 
bring outstanding attractions in almost 
every field of the art. A dozen worthy 
local music-making organizations have 
ambitious undertakings nearing realiza- 
tion, and those agencies responsible for 
importing to the city the world’s best 
musical talent have announced rich 
promises for the remainder of this sea- 
son, and for the next one. 

Washington’s biggest musical organi- 
zation, the National Symphony Orches- 
tra, is in the midst of its most successful 
season, but its leaders think of the cur- 
rent year’s activities as only a prelim- 
inary to 1940-41 when the Orchestra 
will celebrate its tenth anniversary. 

C. C. Cappel, the Orchestra’s manager 
who is already at work on next year’s 
schedule, announced that more dates are 
being made available for out of town 
concerts so that the Orchestra will be 
able to meet the demand for its engage- 
ments. This year a number of requests 
had to be declined, he said. 

Attendance at local concerts in Con- 
stitution Hall have been well above the 
average of previous years, and students’ 
concerts have drawn capacity audiences, 
according to Mr. Cappel. 

National Symphony Plays New Works 

The Orchestra’s artistic growth has 
kept pace with its physical development. 
Under the musical direction of Dr. Hans 
Kindler, conductor, the National Sym- 
phony has steadily expanded its artistic 
responsibilities, giving Washingtonians 
a real service in the presentation of sym- 
phonic music new and old. 

During the current season Dr. 
Kindler has played five compositions 
which were performed for the first time 
in Washington, and has given the world 
premiere of one composition, as well as 





C. C. Cappell, Manager of the 
National Symphony 


the first performance in America of 
three works. In the first ten concerts 
of the season sixteen compositions were 
added to the repertoire of the Orchestra 
—works performed by the Nationai 
Symphony in its concerts for the first 
time. These facts may suggest the 
artistic enterprise of the Orchestra’s 
conductor, who has just announced sev- 
eral more “premieres” for the remainder 
of the season. 

The remaining twelve concerts in the 
regular Constitution Hall series will 
bring, besides new works, several noted 
soloists: Kirsten Flagstad, Ossy Ren- 
ardy, Marjorie Lawrence and Percy 
Grainger, while Carlos Chavez and 
Edwin McArthur will appear as guest 
conductors. 

A new plan for students’ concerts was 
inaugurated this year, in which a much 
closer ‘cooperation with the school offi- 
cials has been developed, according to 
Mr. Cappel. There are thirteen of these 
concerts, held in various high schools 
on school time, with considerable work 
of preparation done in advance of the 
concerts in the school courses of music 
study. The first of these concerts was 
played in November, and the second in 
the series will be in February. A final 
students’ concert in Constitution Hall is 
scheduled for March 16. 

Gives 50 Out-of-Town Concerts 

This year the Orchestra has scheduled 
50 concerts outside of Washington, re- 
quests from ten cities having to be de- 
clined, Mr. Cappel said. 

The third tour of the season will be- 
gin Feb. 21. It will be through the 
South, including visits to the following 
cities: Chapel Hill, N. C.; Florence and 
Rock Hill, S. C.; Winter Park, Sara- 
sota, St. Petersburg and Palm Beach, 
Fla.; and Danville, Va. A second trip 
to the South will be made in April when 
the Orchestra will appear for the sixth 
time as the main feature of the Co- 
lumbia, S. C., Music Festival, and will 
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also visit Augusta, Ga.; Lynchburg, Va., 
and Sweet Briar College, Va. 

A tour of New England last fall, visit- 
ing ten cities, proved extremely success- 
ful, and drew much favorable comment. 
And a second tour in January took the 
Symphony to several “new” cities west 





Mrs. Dorothy Hodgkin Dorsey, Who Presents 
Nearly a Score of Major Concert Attractions 


of the Alleghenies. This tour included 
cencerts in Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
Steubenville and Mansfield, O.; Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; and Bethlehem, Bradford, 
Chambersburg and West Chester, Pa. 

In addition to the tours the Orchestra 
is again playing out of town engage- 
ments in Baltimore (seven), and Rich- 
mond, Va. (five). 

In Washington two special perform- 
ances with the Ballet Russe are sched- 
uled for March 12 and 13. This will 
be the third consecutive year that the 
Orchestra and the Ballet have combined 
for a brace of programs. Audiences 
each time have been very large and 
enthusiastic. 

“Because of the great interest in the 
Orchestra, both inside and outside of 
Washington, we are looking forward en- 
thusiastically to next season,” com- 
mented Mr. Cappel. 


Visits by Other Orchestras 


Two other orchestras are participat- 
ing in the current Washington music 
season: the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, which under John Barbirolli 
played an engagement in the Capital on 
Thanksgiving Eve, and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 


With one sell-out, and two near sell- 
outs behind it, the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra season in Washington is progressing 

















A View of the White House 


with record breaking success. Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor, will bring Artur 
Rubinstein, pianist, as soloist for the 
next concert on Feb. 27. The fifth and 
final concert of the season is set for 
April 2. While no soloist is announced, 
the possibility of a “surprise” for the 
Orchestra’s Washington audience has 
been indicated. 

Part of the Philadelphia Orchestra’s 
remarkable success here this season has 
been deservedly credited to Constance 
Albright Snow and Helen Fetter Cook, 
who took over joint management of the 
Washington concerts last fall. Mrs. 
Snow is a pidnist and active women’s 
club worker, who has done considerable 
accompaniment work and choral direc- 
tion. Mrs. Cook, for eight years music 
editor of the Washington Evening Star, 
has more recently been engaged in music 
publicity work, in the writing of music 





Mrs. Lawrence Townsend, Who Presents the 
Morning Musicales 


feature articles, and in concert manage- 
ment activity. 

While all three Philadelphia Orches- 
tra concerts this season have been out- 
standing, the new managers scored their 
biggest triumph on Nov. 28 when Leo- 
pold Stokowski conducted his rear- 
ranged orchestra. Not only was every 
seat in Constitution Hall sold, but there 
were also extra chairs brought in, an| 
a group of distinguished listeners, in- 
cluding Attorney General (now Su- 
preme Court Justice) Frank Murphy, 
occupied places on the stage (by cour- 
tesy of Stokowski himself). 


Kreisler and Menuhin Soloists 


Under Mr. Ormandy’s direction, Fritz 
Kreisler was soloist with the Orchestra 
on Oct. 24, and Yehudi Menuhin on 
Jan. 2. 

Mrs. Snow and Mrs. Cook have just 


(Continued on page 375) 





Boston 


(Continued from page 301) 


being what it is, she offers a variety of 
talent, including such people as Upton 
Close, Col. Norman Schwarzkopf, Sybil 
Holmes and C. Wm. Duncan, all in the 
lecture field. Musicians of recognized 
ability under her managenent include 
Prof. S. Gregory Braslavsky, Olive Ap- 
pleton, Harry Newcomb and the Em- 
bassy Club Quartet. 

From Bertha Wells comes the report 
that she is experiencing the busiest sea- 
son in five years. An interesting item 
in her day’s work was the opening of 
the new music academy connected with 
Bradford Junior College and the dedica- 
tion of Denworth Hall for which she 
furnished the Zimbler String Quartet. 
Among the important Boston events 
she will manage is the appearance of 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr. in Symphony 
Hall on Feb. 13. On Feb. 14, Miss 
Wells is presenting Bashka Paeff, noted 
sculptress at the University of New 
Hampshire, and she is also arranging 
as many engagements as possible for 
Maj. Allan MacFarland of the British 
Intelligence Service before his return to 
England the last of March. 

Manages Opera in Boston 

Mrs. Anita Davis-Chase finds it pos- 
sible to manage only a limited number 
of single concerts in addition to her 
work as local manager of the Metro- 
politan Opera season in Boston. The 
opera opens here on Thursday, March 
28 with twelve performances scheduled. 
This spring the publicity as well as the 
subscription books are her charge. She 
has, however, been arranging lectures 
and lecture-recitals for Stanley Chapple, 
conductor of the London Symphony, and 
she informs us that arrangements are 
now complete for Mr. Chapple’s ap- 
pearance at the Berkshire Music Centet 
as assistant to Dr. Koussevitzky. Mrs. 
Davis-Chase is completing arrangements 
for the tenth Summer School conducted 
here in Boston by Mr. Chapple. She 
has also been responsible for the recent 
Boston recital by Percy Grainger and 
she is manager of the Zighera Chamber 
Orchestra, 

Zachareff Completes Bookings 


Demeter Zachareff, whose success 
with the Siberian Singers has been re- 
markable, is now completing the book- 
ings for a seven weeks tour of Mexico 
and South America, in addition to ar- 
ranging for appearance of the Boston 
Sinfonietta, organized and directed by 
Arthur Fielder. Mr. Zachareff reports 
a busy season with schools and colleges. 
Hans Wiener and Erika Thimey, in their 
program of Modern Theatre Dance, re- 
ceived a most enthusiastic reception in 
their recital in Boston and appearances 
at Northwestern University, Cincinnati 
University and many other colleges and 
clubs throughout the country. 
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Demeter Zachareff, 
Manager of Events in 
Boston and Vicinity 


Georges Laurent, Mu- 
sical Director of the 
Flute Player's Club 


Through Aaron Richmond’s manager- 
ial office have come several concert 
series which include such artists as 
Flagstad, Lehmann, John Charles 
Thomas, Rachmaninoff, Kreisler, Mil- 
stein, Horowitz (Feb. 12), the Griller 
String Quartet (Feb. 15) and others 
of equally fine reputation. This is Mr. 
Richmond’s twentieth anniversary in 
“Concert Direction.” 

The fact remains that many top flight 
artists, as well as orchestra and cham- 
ber groups, perform to less than capa- 
city houses in this city. The circum- 
stance is not irremediable, but the co- 
operation of those in charge of the musi- 
cal education of our young people as 
well as the enlistment of the adults them- 
selves must be compassed. It is not a 
sign of healthy musical growth when 
the student body of a large conservatory, 
for instance, does not yield a mere half 
dozen young persons sufficiently inter- 
ested in symphonic music to take ad- 
vantage of seats provided by regular 
patrons unable to attend a concert but 
desirous of having the seats occupied 
by those to whom, presumably, music 
is of the greatest importance. This 
happens with appalling frequency and in 
our humble opinion is a problem ripe 
for the solving. 


Youth Concerts Association 


The most recent encouragement comes 
through the establishment of the Youth 
Concerts Association of Boston. 

This association is taking very definite 
steps to stimulate interest in symphonic 
music among young people of all ages. 
Concrete evidence that they can be in- 
terested is apparent from the capacity 
houses that face Wheeler Beckett and 
the seventy members of the Boston Sym- 
phony whom he conducts through pro- 
grams of svmphonic music chosen by 
the listeners themselves. Boston has 
been ripe for such a movement for some 
time and it is Mr. Beckett’s enterprise 
together with the co-operation of far 
sighted business men and avowed pa- 
trons of music, that this Youth Concert 
program has been carried to success. 
With the assistance of Mrs. Elizabeth 
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The LONGY SCHOOL of MUSIC 


announces that 


BERTA JAHN-BEER, 


of Vienna 


Leschetitzky's Greatest Preparatory Teacher 
is teaching exclusively at the Longy School 


Pianist 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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Sprague Coolidge, Mr. Beckett has also 
started a series of chamber music con- 
certs which occur at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon in Jordan Hall when world 
famous artists are heard in programs of 
music for string quartets and small en- 
semble combinations. Realizing that the 
smaller forms of music are more defin- 
itely an acquired taste. Mr. Beckett has 
opened the series more freely to adults 
than has been possible with the more 
elaborate series of symphony concerts. 
It was heartening to note so many chil- 
dren and young people at the first con- 
cert and to observe the interest they dis- 
played in the Roth String Quartet which 
offered the program, with Avis Bliven 
Charbonnel assisting at the piano in the 
Schumann Piano Quintet. Subsequent 
concerts will be given on Feb. 14 and 
March 6. 


WOMEN’S SYMPHONY 
FORMED IN BOSTON 


New Orchestra of 75 Conducted 
by Alexander Thiede Gives 
First Concert 





Boston, Feb. 5.—Among recent musi- 
cal events of importance has been the 
debut performance of the newly organ- 
ized Women’s Symphony, Alexander 
Thiede, founder and conductor. Dis- 
tinguished women 
of Boston form the 
executive commit- 
tee and advisory 
board, among 
whom are Mrs. 
Frederick Con- 
verse, Mrs. Archi- 
bald T. Davison, 
Mrs. Henry Had- 
ley and Mrs. Philip 
Hale. The orches- 
tra comprises about 
seventy-five women 
of recognized abil- 
ity, a large percentage of whom have 
had considerable previous orchestral 
training, which is advantageous to the 
success of the present undertaking. 

Appropriately, Mr. Thiede chose for 
the opening item on the program the 
prelude ‘Deep Forest’ by Mabel Daniels, 
American composer of widely recog- 
nized talents. This was followed by 
the Haydn (Kraft?) Concerto in D 
Major for ’Cello and Orchestra, with 
Karl Zeise as soloist. The program 
closed with the seldom heard Rubinstein 
Symphony, No. 2, ‘The Ocean’. 

A program note announced that the 
custom of introducing each concert with 
a Bach Chorale-Prelude would be fol- 
lowed, and upon this occasion the one 
chosen was ‘Liebster Jesu, wir sind 


Alexander Thiede 


hier’, transcribed by Amadeo de Fillipi. 
Orchestra and soloist made a very favor- 
able impression, and it was evident that 
Mr. Thiede had made an excellent be- 
ginning with his group, which is housed 
in Jordan Hall. 

Notable orchestral visitors have been 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, with Eugene 
Ormandy conducting Purcell’s ‘Dido 
and Aeneas’, Mozart’s E-flat Symphony 
and the tone-poem ‘Don Quixote’ by 
Strauss. The visitors were cordially 
received. GRACE MAy STUTSMAN 


PORTLAND AUDIENCES 
ENJOY BUSY SEASON 


Jooss Ballet, Templeton and 
Symphony Appear—Local 
Chorus Heard 
PorTLAND, Me., Feb. 5.—The Jooss 
Ballet gave the third concert of the 
Columbia Concert Association Series 
in the City Hall Auditorium on Jan. 8. 
The program was made up of “The 
Green Table’, ‘The Seven Heroes’, ‘The 
Big City’ and ‘A Ball in Old Vienna’. 
Alec Templeton appeared before 
nearly 4000 people on Jan, 11. The con- 
cert was sponsored by the Portland 
Rossini Club and the proceeds were for 
the Scholarship Fund. The audience 
was the largest seen in the Portland City 

Hall Auditorium for years. 

The Portland Symphony conducted 
by Russell Ames Cook opened its sev- 
enteenth season on Dec. 12 with Mar- 
tha Lipton, contralto and winner of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
Contest last June, as guest soloist. 





Women’s Chorus Begins Season 


The Portland Women’s Chorus, con- 
ducted by John White Thomas, head of 
the music department of Colby Col- 
lege, opened its second season with a 
concert of miscellaneous choral music 
on Dec. 15. The newly formed Apollo 
Male Quartet assisted, making its 
debut. 

On Dec. 21, the Portland Rossini 
Club, as a Christmas gift to its mem- 
bers and friends, presented the brilliant 
young lyric soprano, Eleanor Steber in 
a song recital. Miss Steber was the 
runner-up in the National Federation 
of Music Clubs Contest last June. She 
was assisted by Loretta LaRochelle one 
of the club’s youngest and most tal- 
ented pianists who played two Chopin 
works. Mrs. Frances Donnell Grasse 
accompanied Miss Steber and her work 
at the piano was most creditable. 

ELLEN F. BLopGett 





Concert Series Attracts in Milford 

MILForp, CoNnN., Feb. 5.—The Mil- 
ford-Lauralton Concert Association, or- 
ganized in November, presented La- 
Meri, dancer, in a recital on Jan. 9 in 
the Lauralton Hall School Auditorium. 
Artists to appear later are Lois Ban- 
nerman, harpist, with Dorothy Minty 
and Marjorie Fulton, violinists, it. joint 
recital on April 4. George Byron, 
baritone, was heard with Frederick 
Bristol, pianist, on Jan. 30. The Laura!l- 
ton series opened Dec. 11 with Cornelia 
Otis Skinner. 





Virovai Makes First Tour of West 
Coast 

Robert Virovai, violinist, is making 
his first tour of the west coast this 
month. He opens his engagements in 
San Diego on Feb. 19 and wi!l be heard 
in Pasadena, Los Angeles, Carmel, San 
Francisco, Longview, Portland, Seattle 
and Vancouver. 

















Viadimir Golschmann, Who Is Celebrating His Ninth 
Year as Conductor of the St. Louis Symphony 


By Hersert W. Cost 
ST. LOUIS, Feb. 5. 


NCOURAGED by the artistic and 
k, financial success attained in the 

two brief seasons of grand opera 
in the Spring and Fall of 1939, the St. 
Louis Grand Opera Association now 
enters its second year with high hopes 
of establishing another permanent addi- 
tion to the cultural life of the city. 
Plans have been announced for another 
Spring season of three performances to 
be given next April, immediately after 
the return of the Symphony from tour, 
as the opera orchestra is recruited al- 
most entirely from this body. These 
plans call for a performance of Mas- 
senet’s ‘Manon’ on the 13th, Verdi's 
‘Rigoletto’ on the 19th and Bizet’s ‘Car- 
men’ on the 24th. Singers of note will 
be engaged for these operas, in keeping 
with the high standard already set in 
previous seasons. 

The opera organization is strictly 
civic in nature, the work of a_ few 
“opera-minded” business men who re- 
alize the cultural advantages which 
accrue from this musical asset. Fol- 
lowing a plan of the “balanced budget,” 
a guarantee fund in which many par- 
ticipate assures the season without the 
necessity of heart-breaking calls for 
financial assistance at the last minute, 
which has been the fate of so many ven- 
tures of this kind. The officers are non- 
salaried, with the exception of the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary and those who actually 
participate in the productions. All af- 
fairs are supervised by an Executive 
Committee headed by Walter W. Head 
as President, with a Board of Gover- 
nors, all of whom take an active part in 
the various subdivisions of executive 
control. J. K. Vardaman, Jr., heads the 
Productions Committee and Stanley 
Richman is Executive Secretary. 

Laszlo Halasz Again Directs 


The artistic direction is in the hands 
of Laszlo Halasz, who produced some 
magnificently balanced performances 
during the first season. Walter Vollbach 
is the new stage manager. Thomas P. 
Martin and Edith Gordon are his as- 
sistants, with Charles Galloway as as- 
sistant to the Stage Director. The 
“paid” chorus, which is recruited locally, 
numbers about 75, offering opportunity 
to talented local vocalists to appear in 
minor roles. There is also a local ballet 


St. 





of 30. Scenery and costuming are also 
provided from local supply. Following 
the pattern of the Metropolitan Opera, 
the St. Louis Opera Guild assumes the 
responsibility of educational develop- 
ment, as well as providing the social 
atmosphere in arranging gatherings to 
promote interest in the attendance, The 
Guild is capably headed by Mrs. C. Ed- 
ward Hermann, Chairman, with Mrs. 
Eric Bernays, Mrs. Henry Bry, Robert 
B. Smith and Mrs. Edgar Rombauer as 
Vice-Chairmen. Victor Cullin is Treas- 
urer. 

Symphony Celebrates Sixtieth Year 


Celebrating its sixtieth anniversary, 
the St. Louis Symphony has reached a 
high pinnacle of artistic achievement 
under the leadership of Vladimir Golsch- 
mann, who is celebrating his ninth year 
as Conductor. Making a few replace- 
ments in some choirs of the orchestra, 
Mr. Golschmann has welded together 
an organization whose playing of well- 
built programs has been a source of 
constant pleasure and_ entertainment 
throughout the season. A slight change 
in the seating arrangement of several 
choirs has created a better general bal- 
ance. Added to the regular eighteen 
pairs of subscription concerts have been 
a short series of Sunday afternoon 
“Pop” concerts and the Children’s con- 
certs which have been patronized to 
overflowing capacity. 

There still remain seven pairs of 
regular concerts, of which three will be 
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Grand Opera Association Enters Second Season 
with Plans for Spring Series of Three Perform- 
ances in April—St. Louis Symphony Celebrat- 
ing Sixtieth Anniversary Adds “Pop” Concerts 


and Children’s Events to Regular Schedule 


Guidi, 


Sym- 


Sym- 


Juleo Pierlon 





Walter Vollbach, Stage Manager of the 
St. Louis Grand Opera Association 


purely orchestral. The assisting artists 
for the remaining concerts will be: Ruth 
Posselt, violinist, on Feb, 2-3 (St. Louis 
debut); Vladimir Horowitz, pianist, on 
Feb. 23-24; Nathan Milstein, violinist, 
on March 8-9, and Rudolf Serkin, pian- 
ist, on March 15-16, in place of Walter 
Gieseking, who is unable to appear be- 
cause of the war. After the closing con- 
certs on March 21-23, the orchestra will 
start on its spring tour to the South- 
west, appearing in Little Rock and Fay- 


The Municipal Art Centre 











Walter 

Chairman of the 

of the St. Louis Grand Opera Asso- 
ciation 


W. Head, President and 
Executive Board 


Combs-Duval Studio 

Laszlo Halasz, Artistic and Musical Di- 

rector of the St. Louis Grand Opera 
» Association 


etteville, Ark.; Memphis, Tenn.; Jack- 
son, Miss.; New Orleans, La.;: Hous- 
ton, San Antonio, Austin, Dallas and 


Denton, Texas, and Columbia, Mo. 

The business affairs are controlled by 
a board of directors, of which Alexan- 
der Fraser is chairman, with Oscar 
Johnson as president and Oliver F. 
Richards as treasurer. John S. Edwards 
is acting manager. Great assistance is 
rendered by the Women’s Committee, 
headed this year by Mrs. William D. 
Becker as chairman, with the Junior 
Division headed by Mrs. Daniel 
Schlafly. This Committee takes a very 
active interest in the Maintenance Fund 
Campaign and the sale of season sub- 
scriptions. Scipione Guidi remains in 


the post of concert-master and assist- 
ant conductor with Max Steindel in the 
first chair of the ’cello section, as well 
as personal manager. 
Breaking a precedent of many vears’ 
(Continued on page 373) — 








Karl Krueger, Conductor of the Kansas City 
Philharmonic 


By BLANCHE LEDERMAN 
KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 5. 


HY, good music patron of dis- 
W tant points, do you, with few ex- 

ceptions, register extreme sur- 
prise, when you find in the middle-west, 
musical resources of comparably high 
standard? The collective analytical eye- 
brow of the Music Teachers National 
Association, in annual convention here 
late in December, reached a new high 
after hearing a performance by the 
Kansas City Philharmonic. “We had 
heard”, was sum and substance of com- 
ment, “of the orchestra’s remarkable de- 
velopment under its conductor Karl 
Krueger, but we weren’t prepared to 
hear performances that compared with 
those of older organizations in the 
country”. 

They were surprised to learn that the 
orchestra is heard by approximately 
80,000 adults and 40,000 young people 
in this southwest territory between the 
months of October and March and that 
much of this interest in music has been 
fostered over a period of twenty years 
by excellent public school music under 
the direction of Mabelle Glenn. They 
were equally interested to hear that for 
practically all of the major orchestras, 
the box office receipts exceeded the sub- 
sidy and that ‘there is no deficit to 
speak of. 

Under the sponsorship of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, with Conrad H. 
Mann, executive chairman, W. M. 
Symon, executive manager and C. J. 
Schmelzer, business manager, the Phil- 
harmonic season consists of four series ; 
ten pairs of Thursday and Friday eve- 
ning bi-monthly events with Rose 
Pauly, Gladys Swarthout, Anna Kas- 
kas, Glenn Darwin, vocalists; Josef 
Hofman, Louise Meiszner, pianists; 
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Philharmonic Continues 
Four Series of Con- 
certs, Bringing Noted 
Soloists — Chamber 
Music Society Sched- 
ules Eight Events and 
Fritschy Series Offers 
Recitalists 
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Walter A. Fritschy, Manager of the 
Fritschy Concert Series 


Samuel Thaviu violinist, and a bonus 
attraction for subscribers, the Bali Bal- 
let, in which the orchestra had no part. 
The matinee subscription concerts, a 
series of five, present as soloists with 
orchestra, Loyd Rathbun, oboe, Richard 
Hale, baritone, and Wictor Labunski, 
pianist, Samuel Thaviu, violinist, and 
Ernest Guntermann, flutist. The series 
of five Popular Concerts have for solo- 
ists, Nancy Dawes, pianist, David 
Grosch, baritone, the First Baptist 
Church Choir, Powell Weaver, conduc- 
tor, Helen Burwell’s Children’s Ballet 
and Dancers, and Leopold Podder, 
trumpet. The Westminster A Cappella 
Choir, D. M. Swarthout, director, and 
Stanley Deacon’s Conservatory Chorus 
sing with orchestra on the sixth pair of 
concerts. The Young People’s Matinee 
Series numbers six events, conducted by 
Karl Krueger. The programs presented 
are studied in the public school under 
the direction of Mabelle Glenn. 
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Walter Fritschy’s 33rd season brings 
to Music Hall of the Municipal Audi- 
torium: Argentinita; Pagliughi, so- 
prano, and Amadeo, flutist; Josef and 
Rosina Lhevinne; Albert Spalding; 
Alexander Brailowsky, and John Charles 





Dr. Clarence R. Deck- 

er, Joint Manager of 

the Chamber Music 
Society 


W. M. Symon, Execu- 
tive Manager of the 
Philharmonic 





Mabelle Glenn, Direc- 
of Kansas City 
School's Music 


Sol Bobrov, Conduc- 
tor of the Municipal tor 
Summer Orchestra 


Thomas. Marion Anderson will be an 
added event. 

The Kansas City Chamber Music So- 
ciety with Dr. Clarence Decker, presi- 
dent of the University of Kansas City 
and Henry C. Haskell, editorial staff of 
the Kansas City Star, at the helm, has 
for the fourth season been the welcome 
medium for subscribers (this series is 
always oversubscribed) to hear well 
chosen works of chamber music. Four 
concerts are scheduled by the Thaviu 
String Quartet, the personnel of which 
is Samuel Thaviu and Sol Bobrov, vio- 
linists; Harold Newton, viola, and Karl 
Fruh, ’cello, with Ernest Guntermann, 
flute, and Isadore Zverow, viola, assist- 
ing artists; one program by the Hart 
House String Quartet and a post-season 
of three events by the Pro Arte String 
Quartet. All concerts are presented at 
the University of Kansas City. 

The Kansas City Municipal Orches- 
tra, Sol Bobrov conductor (three- 
fourths of the personnel being members 
of the Kansas City Philharmonic) will 
in their fifth season be heard in Swope 





Park Pavilion during the months of 


July and August. Mr. Bobrov will 
again chose from the standard sym- 
phonic literature for his programs. 


These concerts have attracted thousands 
of music lovers to Swope Park and pro- 
vide the only symphonic music heard 
during the lean seven months when the 
Philharmonic Orchestra concerts are 
not scheduled. 
High School Musicians Heard 

Mabelle Glenn, director of public 
school music has with her usual good 
judgment allowed the choral, sym- 
phonic and band groups from the high 
schools to take part in communal activi- 
ties. The students have participated in 
seventy events. The Ninth Region 
Music Competition Festival will be held 





Shukert Studio 


Mrs. Spencer A. Gard, President of the 
Kansas City Musical Club 


in this city May 9, 10 and 11, when 
10,000 high school musicians from Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska, eastern Col- 
orado and western Iowa will meet in 
Kansas City. The highlight of this 
meet will be a combined festival chorus 
under the direction of Noble Cain, a 
regional band, William Revelli director, 
and an orchestra directed by George 
Dasch. 

The Conservatory of Music recently 
announced its new director to be Harold 
Van Duzee, head of the voice depart- 
ment. Mr. Van Duzee, who fills the 
position made vacant by Dr. John 
Thompson (remaining director emeritus 
and member of the board of directors of 
the Conservatory) continues as vocal 
head. Mr. Van Duzee’s brilliant career 
as concert artist and instructor was 
preceded by five years of professional 
activity in Vienna, Monte Carlo, Nice, 
Paris, Brussels and Milan. The Con- 
servatory has augmented its orchestral 
department with a Preparatory Depart- 
ment under the general supervision of 
Karl Krueger, conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic. First chair men of the or- 
chestra coach and train their respective 
choirs. 

Verdi’s ‘Manzoni Requiem’ will be 


(Continued on page 373) 

















Pittsburgh | ; 


By J. Frep LissFe.t 
PITTSBURGH, PA., Feb. 5. 


S had been contended during the 

many drives to establish the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony, now that it seems 
firmly rooted in civic life, the quality 
of music-making in Pittsburgh has taken 
a big stride ahead. Fully launched in 
its second season under Fritz Reiner 
the orchestra begins now to show his 
skill as technician, and his masterful 
hand at program building. American 
music is having its inning, and through 
the benefactions of the Buhl Foundation 
our public schools are to enjoy within 
their own halls a series of concerts by 
the full orchestra. 


Americans to Contribute 


- 

Daniel Gregory Mason, Russell Ben- 
nett, William Grant Still and Harvey 
B. Gaul are to make contributions as 
the season progresses. Prokofieff will 
appear as conductor, composer and solo- 
ist. A Wagner program will include 
the first act of ‘Die Walkie’ with Lau- 
ritz Melchior as a soloist, and the climax 
of the season brings the Verdi ‘Requiem’, 
in collaboration with the Mendelssohn 
Choir and noted soloists. 

The Mendelssohn Choir and its direc- 
tor, Ernest Lunt, have set high stand- 
ards. The policy of the choir has al- 
ways been to keep alive the classic ora- 
torios as well as to make known, when- 
ever possible, new works of real im- 
portance, 

The Bach Choir under John Julius 
Baird is but in its sixth season and in 
that time has experimented successfully 
enough now to define its policy too. 
Bach’s ‘Passion According to _ St. 
Matthew’ is likely to become traditional 
with the choir; James Melton is to be 
tenor soloist in this year’s performance 
during Holy Week. The spring program 
will bring forth contemporary music, 
stressing American production, and this 
year works of Roy Harris, Howard 
Hanson, Randall Thompson, and Mr. 
Baird’s ‘Krischna’s Flute,’ will be given 
Many soloists are chosen from the ranks 
of the choir as well as national lists. 


Beegle Series Lists Artists 


May Beegle’s star series in Syria 
Mosque is marked by overflowing 
houses. Argentinita will make her bow 
soon; Horowitz will play after several 
years absence; Nelson Eddy will come 
early in the Spring, and Lily Pons. To 
replace the Vienna Boys Choir, detained 
in Europe, a new choir of Cossacks will 
be welcome. Miss Beegle also manages 
the visiting orchestra concerts still spon- 
sored by the former Pittsburgh Orches- 
tra Association, Mrs. William Thaw Jr., 





Edward Specter, Manager 
of the Symphony 


. 


Left, John J. Baird, 
Conductor of the 
Bach Choir 








James A. Bortz, 
Manager of the 
Art Society 





Victor Saudek, Con- 
ductor of the Little 
Symphony 


president. The New York Philhar- 
monic, the Boston and Philadelphia or- 
chestras have already played and the 
Philadelphians are to return in May 
under Eugene Ormandy. 

The sixty-two-year-old Art Society 
has widened its scope of influence by of- 
tering many prizes yearly to citizens of 
Allegheny County who have the urge 
to write music. The assignments vary 
from year to year (solo songs, choruses, 
piano pieces, violin and string ensemble 
works), and each May these works are 
played before a community audience. 
Three of its founders, now ninety-one, 
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May Beegle, Manager of an Extensive 
Concert Course 


ninety-five and ninety-eight years old, 
respectively, are always present. 

The Young Men’s and Women’s He- 
brew Associations are still sponsors for 
the new artist; their chorus, under Har- 
vey B. Gaul’s direction, keeps alive tra- 
ditions of Hebrew music and offers as 
well, new music. This season’s con- 
tribution is the difficult ‘King David’ 
of Honnegger. Alexander Kipnis and 
Simon Barer are to be heard shortly. 

Chamber Music Forecast 


The New Friends of 


Music now 
brings neglected music and chamber 
music. Lotte Lehmann and Elisabeth 


Schumann, the Kolisch String Quartet 
and the piano-duettists, Leonard Shure 
and Karl Ulrich Schnabel, will appear. 
Club activities tend towards musical 
entertainment. The Musician’s Club 
has elected Victor Saudek as president. 
Although it grants occasional scholar- 
ships, its meetings are primarily social ; 
a Spring memorial concert always 
gathers enough money for its charitable 
work, which is silent and effective. 
The Tuesday Musical Club holds its 
fortnightly meetings in Foster Memorial. 
It has a scholarship fund, sponsors con- 
certs of winners under the Federation 
of Music Clubs, and has a prominent 
division for composers as well as a piano 











Fritz Reiner, Conductor of the Pittsburgh 
Symphony 


forum. Mrs. H. Alan Floyd is now 
president. 

The In and About Pittsburgh Music 
Supervisors Club, Jacob Evanson, presi- 
dent, is doing much to stimulate new 
thought among the teachers in our 
school systems. Prominent speakers in 
the world of music are invited to dis- 
cuss their special scholarly researches 
and experiments, Dr. Hans Lange and 
Nadia Boulanger among them. 

The colleges, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Duquesne University, Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women, and Mt. Mercy Acad- 
emy, each supports a good music school 
and co-operates generously with con- 
cert managers. At Tech and Duquesne 
the orchestras are prominent features on 
the campus, the former directed by J. 
Vick O’Brien, the latter by Francis 
Aranyi. 

The public school choruses, bands and 
orchestras under Will Earhart’s super- 
vision hold to their high traditions. In 
May they frequently unite in some fes- 
tival meeting. Mr. Gaul has suggested 
there may be another this year. This 
energetic director has also helped or- 
ganize the “Savoyards” who are doing 
Gilbert and Sullivan. Various Parents- 
Teachers Associations are also stimulat- 
ing musical programs, and one seldom 
reads of any meeting without the pres- 
ence of some good local singer or player. 





MUSIC IN PITTSBURGH 


Mendelssohn and Bach Choirs Heard— 
Stradivarius Quartet Plays 


PitrspurGH, Feb. 5.—Leading choral 
groups gave excellent account of them- 
selves, the Mendelssohn Choir, Ernest 
Lunt, director, singing its annual per- 
formance of Handel’s ‘The Messiah’, 
with Florence Kirk, soprano; Alta 
Shultz, contralto; Harold Haugh, tenor ; 
and Gean Greenwell, bass, as soloists. 

The Bach Choir, John Julius Baird, 
director, gave a miscellaneous Christ- 


mas program with Chorales and the 
first and third part from  Bach’s 
‘Christmas Cantata’ with a group of 


glees and carols. Yella Pessl was solo- 
ist, playing Handel, Bach, Scarlatti 
sonatas, Boehm and Rathgeber in her 
superb style, as well as the accompani- 
ment for the recitatives in the cantata. 
The Art Society presented the Stradi- 
varius String Quartet in Haydn, Mo- 
zart and Brahms, a program which 
should have been lightened by some 
contemporary touches. j. F. 1. 





Otto Klemperer, Permanent Conductor 
of the Los Angeles Philharmonic 


By Har D. CRAIN 
LOS ANGELES, Feb. 5. 


r ™ HE New Year and the beginning 
of a new decade are witnessing 
momentous changes in the musi- 

cal and cultural life of the community 

in Southern California. The Philhar- 
monic, revivified through the presence 
of guest conductors, leaves its time- 
sheltered habitat in Los Angeles and 
moves to new environs in Hollywood. 
Choral groups, with a history of a half- 
century behind them, amalgamate and 
reshape their destinies. An opera read- 
ing club forsakes foreign tongues and 
announces a year’s program of Ameri- 
can operas in understandable English. 
A re-vamped music project lays stress 
on educational values and opens new 
vistas for future achievement. And 
finally, two major works by native com- 
posers are announced for world pre- 
mieres before the winter rains are over. 

Truly, “the old order changeth, giving 

place to new”’. 

Of chief importance is the new inter- 
est that has been aroused in the Phil- 
harmonic, which Mrs. Leiland Atherton 
Irish and her cohorts have been mother- 
ing for the last few years. In recent 
seasons enthusiasm has lagged, empty 
seats have become more numerous and 
annual deficits larger. As executive sec- 
retary, Mrs. Irish has endeavored to 
stem the tide of indifference, but with- 
out much avail. The coming this year 
of three guest conductors, Bruno Wal- 
ter, Albert Coates and Leopold Stokow- 
ski, has kindled the imagination of the 
public to the extent that seats are now 
ata premium. The visiting leaders were 
engaged as a result of the serious ill- 
ness of Otto Klemperer, permanent con- 
ductor, now recuperating in a hospital 
in Boston. 


Guest Conductors Welcomed 


Although the season got a late start, 
the two pairs of concerts led by Mr. 
Walter put the organization definitely 
on the map. Mr. Coates, making his 
bow in the concerts of Jan. 11 and 12, 
had Jascha Heifetz as assisting artist. 
Mr. Stokowski, inaugurating his re- 
gency on Jan. 25 and 26, had Sergei 
Rachmaninoff as partner, and also 
ushered in the concert series in the Pan- 
tages Theatre in Hollywood. For the 
programs on Feb. 8 and 9, Stokowski 
and Kreisler will be teamed, and on Feb. 
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21 and 23 Stokowski will have the field 
to himself for his final appearance. 
Mr. Coates returns for the concerts 
of March 7 and 8, and again on March 
21 and 22, when he will conduct the first 
performance anywhere of Elinor Remick 
Warren’s choral symphony ‘The Pass- 
ing of King Arthur’. This work is 
based on Tennyson’s text, and will be 
sung by the Los Angeles Oratorio ‘So- 
ciety. Mr. Coates will bring the season 
to a close on April 4 and 5, with Josef 
Hofmann as soloist. One of the latter 
programs will include the world pre- 
miere of Charles Wakefield Cadman’s 
First Symphony, composed during his 
recent sojourn in the Virgin Islands. 
Five concerts yet remain in the Chil- 
dren’s series, all of which are to be 
conducted by Albert Coates. These are 


Louis Woodson Curtis, Head of the Music 

Division of the Los Angeles City Schools and 

President of the National Music Educator's 
Conference 


sponsored by the Women’s Committee 
of the Philharmonic, headed by Mrs. 
Cecil Frankel, and are given on Saturday 
mornings for school children at a nom- 
inal charge. Those in the Pantages 
Theatre will be given on March 2 and 
16. There will be one in the Polytechnic 
High School on Feb. 16, and one in 
the Roosevelt High School on March 
15. Out-of-town concerts include four 
in San Diego, two in Santa Barbara, 
one in Claremont, one in Bakersfield, 
one at the University of California, and 
possibly one each at Occidental College 
and the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. The orchestra will also play at 
the annual Easter Sunrise service in 
Forest Lawn, and will be heard in sev- 
eral Standard Symphony Radio hours. 
Of national significance will be the 


meeting of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, to be held in Los 
Angeles from March 30 to April 5. 
This will mark the 33rd anniversary of 
the Conference, and its first meeting 
on the West Coast. It is expected that 
about 5,000 teachers will attend and 
that between 15,000 and 20,000 students 
will be heard in the various programs. 
Louis Woodson Curtis, head of the 
music division in the Los Angeles 
Schools, is president and is largely re- 
sponsible for bringing the conference 
to the Coast. In addition to lectures 
and round table discussions, interest will 
be largely centered in programs that will 
bring students from the farthest corners 
of the country. Among these will be 
the National High School Symphonic 
Band, Gerald Prescott, conductor, with 
Frank Macini and Herbert L. Clarke as 
assistants; the National High School 
Orchestra, Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, con- 
ductor; National High School Chorus, 
Max T. Krone, conductor; National 
Junior High School Orchestra, Louis 
Wersen, conductor; Junior College 
Chorus, Noble Cain, conductor, assisted 
by Earle S. Blakeslee, and the Junior 
College Orchestra, Francis M. Findlay, 
conductor. Many of the visitors will 
travel by special train from Chicago, 
leaving that city on the morning of 
March 27, and returning on April 10, 
visiting many scenic spots en route. 


Behymer to Bring Eminent Artists 


The managerial office of L. E. Behy- 
mer continues to serve not only this 
community, but much of the territory in 
the great Southwest, with talent for art- 
ists’ courses. For the last two seasons 
Mr. Behymer has acted as agent for 
the San Francisco Opera Association in 
its visits to Los Angeles, and is also 
representative for both the Columbia 
and National Broadcasting Companies. 
This season he introduced Bidu Sayao 
to the Coast in concert, and sponsored 
recitals by Horowitz, Lawrence Tibbett 
and Flagstad. Artur Rubinstein re- 
turned on Feb. 1, and Helen Jepson will 
sing again on Feb. 6. The Ballet Russe 
will give a series of entertainments in 
the Auditorium, beginning on Feb. 13, 
followed by Marian Anderson on Feb. 
20; Virovai on Feb. 23, and Garbou- 
sova and Donald Dickson on Feb. 27. 
March will bring the Jooss Ballet on 
March 4; and the San Carlo Opera 
Company for a week beginning on 
March 8. José Iturbi will play the piano 
again on April 2; John Charles Thomas 
will come again on April 9 and Josef 
Hofmann on April 23. The Behymer 
office sponsors also a series of weekly 
matinee concerts in the auditorium of 
Barker Brothers. 

The reorganization of the Southern 
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By Marsory M. FIsHer 
SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 5. 


HE 1940 musical cutlook presents a 

changing scene that is none too 
clearly etched. Now, to the astonish- 
ment of most people, we are to have an- 
other Fair on Treasure Island this com- 
ing Summer. At least, it appears so at 
the moment, although there are a few 
hurdles yet to be surmounted. If there 
is a Fair, it will have a new manage- 
ment. That is the promise made the 
concessionaires who put up the money 
for its continuance. A start has been 
made toward the fulfillment of that 
promise with the election of Marshall 
Dill as president, and the appointment 
of William Monohan as Fair manager. 


Youth Supports the Symphony 


But whether or not the San Francisco 
Symphony will headline the musical at- 
tractions at the Fair, it very definitely 
headlines the attractions within the city. 
Each program is given twice, once on 
Friday afternoon and again on Saturday 
evening, at half price. Under the man- 
agement of Howard Skinner, who suc- 
ceeded the late Peter D. Conley as sec- 
retary-manager of the Musical Associa- 
tion, the symphony audiences are gain- 
ing a strong influx of youthful enthu- 
siasm, due to concentrated efforts to in- 
terest the younger generations. 

The 1940 symphonv season marks the 
fifth under the direction of Pierre Mon- 
teux who, together with Mrs. Leonora 
Wood Armsby, president of the Musical 
Association, is responsible for the artis- 
tic merit of the programs and perform- 
ances. 

The remainder of the twelve-week 
season calls for concerts on the follow- 
ing dates, with guest artists as indicated : 
Feb. 9-10, Jussi Bjoerling, tenor; Feb. 
16-17, orchestral program; March 8-9, 
Alec Templeton, pianist; March 15-16, 
orchestral program ; March 29-30, Carlos 
Chavez, guest conductor; April 12-13, 
Walter Gieseking, pianist; April 19-20, 
closing concert, featuring the Coolidge 
Quartet. The orchestra also plays a 
series of programs under the auspices 
of the Art Commission. 

This municipal series offered seven 
events at prices ranging from $2.10 up to 
$9.70 and the events still due under the 
citv’s auspices include a performance of 
Verdi’s ‘Requiem’ with the orchestra, 
the Municipal Chorus, and guest soloists 
including Verna Osborne, soprano: 
Myrtle Leonard, contralto; George Stin- 
son, tenor, and Perry Askam, baritone, 
on March 1; concerts by the symphony 
on March 12 with Lotte Lehmann as 
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Charles 
Thomas, and April 9 with Josef Hof- 


soloist, April 2 with John 


mann. These concerts are to be given 
in the Civic Auditorium which seats 
close to 10,000 persons. The Verdi 


‘Requiem’ is a substitution for Milhaud’s 
‘Christophe Colomb’. 

Gaetano Merola, general director of 
the San Francisco Opera Company, 
plans a season of ten subscription per- 
formances and four non-subscription, for 
1940. 

Mr. Merola announced that ‘Der Ros- 
enkavalier’ will be sung in English with 
Lotte Lehmann and Risé Stevens in 
principal roles as will ‘The Girl of the 
Golden West’ with Marjorie Lawrence 
and Lawrence Tibbett. The latter will 
also sing, with Ezio Pinza, in ‘Simon 
Boccanegra’; and Bidu Sayao and Tito 
Schipa will appear in ‘Manon’. Erich 
Leinsdorf will conduct the German 
operas. If the Italian singers detained 
last year can come to America this, ‘Don 
Pasqual’ and other works will be put on 
production schedule. 

Since the lamented passing of Peter 
Conley, the Opera Association has been 
operating the concert formerly 
presented by Mr. Conley. The _ best 
events are yet to come. Helen Jepson 
on Feb. 8, Nelson Eddy on Feb. :12, 
and Fritz Kreisler (postponed from last 
November), will give the concluding 
concerts on the regular The 
special Sunday afternoon series patrons 
have vet to hear Marian Anderson, 
Feb. 18, to see the Jooss Ballet, March 
10, and hear José Iturbi, March 31. 

Newly entered upon the San Fran- 
cisco managerial scene is Dorothy Pills- 
bury Stetson. Mrs. Stetson is present- 
ing a dance series at the Curran The- 
ater, a series which concludes March 
3 with Martha Graham. 

Re-ertering the local field since the 
close of the 1939 Fair, Paul Posz is 
continuing in the concert field with 
Angna Enters on March 24 and Jeanette 
MacDonald April 19. 

Just what the summer music schedule 
will be can not be determined at this 
time. That the Sigmund Stern Grove 
concerts will be resumed under the joint 
auspices of the Stern Grove Festival 
Committee and the Recreation Commis- 
sion is almost a certainty, since they 
were so sensationally ‘successful last 
season. The Grove was presented to 


series 


series. 
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Californions, Inc. 


Bathers Enjoy the Water in the Environs of San Francisco 


San Francisco Symphony Audiences Win Influx of 
Youthful Enthusiasts—Pierre Monteux Outlines Fifth 
Season with Orchestra—Opera Association Lists Con- 
certs to Be Presented During the Spring—Choruses 


Have Busy Schedules 


the city by Mrs. Sigmund Stern, who is 
active in the affairs of the Recreation 
Commission. The Commission is doing 
a vitally constructive work with its 
playground centers and cultural activi- 
ties. An orchestra, directed by William 
Woempner, is one of its major music 
activities and dancing is also fostered 
by the Commission in effective fashion. 
Annual programs presented in the Opera 
House and in Stern Grove indicate the 
merit and value of these activities. 

Since the coming of Charles M. Den- 
nis some few years ago, the progress 
made under his supervision in public 
school music departments is worthy of 
extended comment. His influence has 
been widely felt and the results mani- 
fested are indicative that music is no 
longer the stepchild of our educational 
system. The youngsters’ musical stand- 
ards are high 

Choruses Are Active 


This augurs well for the future of our 
many choral groups, the principal one 
being the Municipal Chorus, excellently 
directed by Hans Leschke. As previous- 
ly stated, this chorus is to assist in the 
presentation of Verdi’s ‘Requiem.’ 

In addition to this chorus of about 
200, the city abounds in a cappella 
groups. Most conspicuous, because most 
active in secular and non-academic ac- 
tivities, is the one conducted by Walde- 
mar Jacobsen who presents a series of 
Bach Festival programs each year. 

The San Francisco Conservatory of 
Music, directed by Ada Clement and 
Lillian Hodgehead, is the oldest of the 
regularly established conservatories. 
Newer. but decidedly active, is the Mu- 
sic and Art Institute affiliated with the 
Golden Gate College and managed by 
Ross McKee. 

Within the personnel of the symphony 
are those of the two principal chamber 
music organizations, one of which Pierre 
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Gaetano Merola, 


Monteux also serves as artistic director. 
The one so honored is the Wind Instru- 
ment Ensemble, formed by the first chair 
men of the orchestra, which offers a 
series of distinguished chamber music 
recitals each year. Still to be given are 
those scheduled for March 18 and April 
15. This year the Wind Ensemble went 
under the management of Graham Dex- 
ter, and moved its concerts from the 
Century Club to the Community Play- 
house ‘ 

The Wind Ensemble includes Henry 
Woempner, flutist; Merrill Remington, 
oboe; Rudolph Schmitt, clarinet; Ernest 
Kubitschek, bassoon; and Pierre Lam- 
bert, French horn. 

The San Francisco String Quartet, 
Naoum Blinder and Eugene Heyes 

(Continued on page 354) 








Dimitri Mitropoulos, Conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony 


By JoHN K. SHERMAN 
MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 5. 


USIC thrives in Minneapolis. 
Though the city supports a 
packed schedule of concerts, ap- 


proaching close to musical “saturation 
point” for an intensive six months, the 
well established courses and concert 
series enjoy a loyal and steadily grow- 
ing patronage 

The Minneapolis Symphony ensconced 
in Northrop auditorium on the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota campus, is the chief 
galvanizing force in our musical life. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, now in his second 
full season as conductor, is a leader 
whose zeal, intensity and imagination 
continue to make the orchestra an in- 
strument of eloquence and power. 

Arthur J. Gaines, manager of the or- 
chestra, has raised this season the tra- 
ditional quota of sixteen Friday night 
concerts to eighteen, and with that 
longer season has been able also to in- 
crease the size of the symphony audi- 
ence. Also he has restored the old cus- 
tom of mid-winter tours for the orches- 
tra, and is taking it this month on a 
swing through Middle-Western and 
Southern States. 


Five Concerts Remain 


Five regular concerts remain on the 
symphony schedule upon the orchestra’s 
return March 1. Of the fifteen guest ar- 
tists engaged for the season, seven are 
yet to appear—Robert Virovai, Law- 
rence Tibbett, Robert Casadesus and a 


Mrs. Carlyle Scott, Manager of the University 
Artists Course 
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Minneapolis Symphony Under Mitro- 
poulos Is Galvanizing Force in City’s 


Musical 


Life — Gaines 


Increases 


Quota of Orchestra’s Concerts to 
Eighteen—University Artists Course 


Lists Events 


quartet composed of Rosa Tentoni, Lil- 
ian Knowles, Ernest McChesney and 
David Blair McClosky, who will be 
heard at the final concert in a perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s ‘Choral’ symphony. 

Extra concerts of the orchestra, six 
in number, feature Nino Martini, the 


Arthur J. Gaines, Manager of the 
Minneapolis Symphony 


Ballet Russe of Monte Carlo, the St. 
Olaf Lutheran choir and a joint appear- 
ance of Lily Pons and Andre Kostel- 
anetz. 


St. Paul 
- Women’s Institute of St. 
Paul Aids Civic Opera 
Association, Schu- 
bert Club, Orpheus 
Chorus and Other Musi- 
cal Organizations—New 


Season of Light Opera 
Wins Popularity 


By Myron McMILLAN 
ST. PAUL, Feb. 5. 
| T is the good fortune of St. Paul to 
enjoy an unusually fine program of 
music this season. A remarkable or- 
ganization called the Women’s Institute, 
formed last Fall, now has a membership 
of 10,000 women and has become of 
great help to such worthwhile musical 
projects as the St. Paul Civic Opera 
Association, the Schubert Club, the 
Orpheus Club (male chorus) and others. 
The Civic Opera is in the midst of a 
new season of light opera which is prov- 
ing highly successful. Smetana’s ‘Bar- 

(Continued on page 375) 


The University Artists course is our 
outstanding recital series, and as in past 
seasons is managed by Mrs. Carlyle 
Scott. Its list includes Fritz Kreisler, 
Donald Dickson, Alec Templeton, Kir- 
sten Flagstad, Argentinita and _ her 
dance ensemble and Vladimir Horowitz. 

Mrs. Scott also has arranged a series 
of four special events at the Lyceum 
theater and the auditorium in Minne- 
apolis, bringing to the city Roland 
Hayes, Alexander Woollcott, Nelson 
Eddy and Marian Anderson. 

The Apollo club, Minneapolis’s out- 
standing male choral organization led 
by William MacPhail, is giving its usual 
two concerts, but because of popular de- 


Duluth 


By NatHAN COHEN 


DULUTH, MINN., Feb. 5. 


AN all-Sibelius concert, for the bene- 
fit of the Finnish Relief fund, will 
highlight the February schedule of the 
Duluth Symphony, with the musicians 
offering their services for the benefit 
program. Duluth recently was called 
the “Finnish capital of the United 
States” by Herbert Hoover, as this re- 
gion has the largest Finnish population 
in the country, and the concert is ex- 
pected to attract the largest audience of 
the season. 

Margaret Culkin Banning, Duluth 
author, is chairman of the relief com- 
mittee sponsoring the concert and A. H. 
Miller, orchestra manager, will handle 
arrangements for the event. 

Paul Lemay, conductor, returned 
early in January from the West Coast 
where he conducted the Portland Sym- 
phony orchestra in a radio program. 
For the remaining concerts of the sea- 
son, Nathan Millstein and Alec Temple- 
ton will be the guest soloists. 
70th Anniversary of Concerts in Duluth 

This has been the seventieth anniver- 
sary season of the first concert given in 
Duluth. It was in 1869, when the mod- 
ern city of Duluth was being developed 
by pioneers who came by propellor 
ships from the lower lakes or by stage- 
coach from St. Paul, that the first con- 
cert was given. The Buffalo Con- 
cert Club had held an excursion to the 
Head of Lakes and several of the sing- 
ers decided to remain in the “new 
empire” to seek their fortune in the 
timber lands and in the mineral de- 
posits which were reported in northern 
Minnesota. The trio of singers set up 
a tent, entertained the Indians and the 
first settlers and then gave the first pro- 
gram ina frame store building which 
still was in the process of construction. 
Planks served as seats, a piano which 
only a week before had come by boat 
from Buffalo was hoisted to the second 


mand for tickets is giving two perform- 
ances of each. 

The Thursday Musical continues to 
offer bi-monthly concerts drawing on 
the best of local talent, as well as im- 
porting two outstanding attractions— 
joint recitals by Eugenia Buxton and 
Bruce Boyce, and Eleanor Steele and 
Hall Clovis. 

The most important addition to Min- 
neapolis’s musical life this season is that 
of the ‘cello and piano duo of Nikolai 
Graudan and his wife Joanna Graudan, 
long famed on the continent. Mr. Grau- 
dan, former ’cello principal under Furt- 
wangler in Berlin, is now first ’cellist 
with the Minneapolis orchestra. 
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floor, and the piorieers came a hundred 
strong to hear songs, violin selections, 
melodeon contributions and “songs of 
comic mirth.” 

The backwoods people showed an im- 
mediate desire to bring musical culture 
into the community. Within two years, 
the community had an orchestra, a 
choral society, a Liederkranz chorus 
composed of Germans and Scandina- 
vians, and an “Opera Shed,” which 
served church, state and music. 

Although the Duluth Symphony is 
only in its sixth season, many attempts 
had been made previously to establish a 
permanent orchestra. There was a sym- 
phony in Duluth in the 1880’s and an- 
other in 1910, but each collapsed. The 
present orchestra, with its co-operative 
program, has operated without a deficit. 
The finest soloists appear. Capacity, or 
near capacity, audiences attend all pro- 
grams. 

Musicale Is in Fortieth Year 

The anniversary season has brought 
an abundance of good music besides that 
of the orchestra. The Matinee Musicale, 
observing its fortieth year, increased the 
number of concerts to five bringing the 
Coolidge Quartet; Clovis and Steele. 
Marcel Dupré, Robert Nicholson, bari- 
tone; and Dalies Frantz. Bi-weekly re- 
citals have been given during the sea- 
son, all of them of high caliber. 

(Continued on page 375) 




















José Iturbi, Conductor of the 
Rochester Philharmonic 


By Mary Errz WILL 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Feb. 5. 


CCORDING to the _ Rochester 
A Civic Music Association, the con- 
cert series at the Eastman The- 
atre is well attended, and the Rochester 
Philharmonic concerts are drawing 
much larger crowds this season, owing 
to the more advantageous schedule of 
evening concerts with no matinees. 
The concerts still to come on the or- 
chestra schedule are: February 8, Guy 





Byron Morgan 
Guy Fraser Harrison, Associate Conductor of 
the Rochester Philharmonic 


Fraser Harrison conducting, with the 
duo-pianists, Bartlett and Robertson, as 
soloists; Feb. 15, Feb. 29, March 7 and 
March 21, under the baton of José 
Iturbi, conductor. Mischa Elman is 
soloist at the last concert. 

Series “A” at the Eastman Theatre, 
had Georges Enesco, violinist, listed, 
but his substitute has not been announc- 
ed as yet. In Series “B”, Josef Hof- 
mann, pianist, plays on March 8. 

The Kilbourn Hall Concert Series, 
under the auspices of the Eastman 
School of Music, presents for the re- 
mainder of the season the Kilbourn 
Quartet on Feb. 20; the duo-pianists 
Luboschutz and Nemenoff on March 12, 
and Sandor Vas, pianist, on April 9. 

The American Composers series, pre- 
sented by the Eastman School of Music, 
under Dr. Howard Hanson, lists great 
activity for the remainder of the season. 
On Feb. 22, there is to be a radio con- 
certo program, the soloists to be can- 
didates for the Composer’s Certificate. 
The concertos to be presented are 
Sowerby’s ‘Medieval Poem’, for organ; 
Goossens’s Oboe Concerto; poem for 
viola and orchestra, ‘Song and Dance’ by 
Carleton Cooley, first violist of the 
Cleveland Symphony; and an aria for 
voice and orchestra not yet announced. 





More 


Philharmonic Follows 
vantageous Schedule 


formed at 


Week 





In April, two violin concertos will be 
presented by candidates for the Artist 
Diploma—Harold Morris’s concerto, and 
a new one by Ernest Bloch. Both these 
events will be presented at Kilbourn 
Hall, and will be open to the public. On 
April 17-19 six orchestral works by 
student composers will be given at Kil- 
bourn Hall, of which one session will 
be broadcast. These events will also 
be public concerts. 

Music Festival Week comes on April 
22, 23, 24, 25 and 26, with the same 
combination as last year: the Eastman 
School Symphony, Dr. Hanson, conduc- 
tor, on the 22nd playing among other 
things Dr. Hanson’s Third Symphony; 
the Little Symphony Orchestra will be 
conducted by Frederick Fennell, on the 
23rd; the Eastman School Symphony 
Band on the 24th; the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Dr. Hanson con- 
ducting, on the 25th, and Ballet Night 
on the 26th, with the Rochester Civic 
Orchestra, Guy Fraser Harrison, con- 
ductor. The two most important works 
to be presented on the Philharmonic pro- 
gram are Roy Harris’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, described as a “folk” symphony 
for voices and orchestra, and ‘Hora 
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The Department of Music 
at Cornell University 
Sponsors Many Events— 
Ithaca College, Clubs, and 
Schools Bring Varied At- 
tractions 


By Oscar MAuRER, JR., 
AND Haro.p 8S. L. WIENER 


ITHACA, N. Y., Feb. 5. 


HE Department of music at Cornell 

University, under the direction of 
Paul J. Weaver, has been continuing its 
custom of recent years in sponsoring 
concerts, both solo and ensemble, by 
local artists as well as by the most 
eminent performers of national and in- 
ternational reputation. When summer 
comes, the University will have pre- 
sented a total of thirty-seven concerts 
during the 1939-40 season, an impressive 
figure for a comparatively small com- 
munity. The members of the music 
faculty have been increasing their efforts 
to foster the interest in serious music 
shown by the community at large. 


Many Recitalists to Appear 
Every Sunday afternoon while the 
University is in session from Nov. 1 to 
the end of April, free concerts are given 
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Mystica’ by Charles Martin Loeffler, an 
early work revised by him on a large 
scale just before his death and never 
before presented in its revised form. 
Another work to be presented during 
the week will be Frederick Woltmann’s 
‘Incantation’ for violin and orchestra, 
written during his Prix de Rome fellow- 
ship. 

Three ballets will be presented on 
Ballet Night on the 26th. The com- 
plete suite of Robert Braine’s ballet, 
‘Choreographic Impressions’ — part of 
which was presented at the recent 
American Composers’ concert in or- 
chestral form—Walter Piston’s ‘The In- 
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Dr. Howard Hanson, Director of the Eastman 
School of Music 


credible Flutist’ (repeated by popular 
request), and a new ballet by Wayne 
Barlow, dedicated to Thelma Biracree, 
the title of which is not announced yet, 
complete the program. 

After the festival, Dr. Hanson and the 
Rochester Philharmonic will make an- 
other set of recordings of American 
works. 

The University of Rochester Glee 
Club will make a short tour in March 
and return to the home campus for the 
annual Glee Club concert on March 15. 
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in Willard Straight Hall, the center of 
the social life on the campus. The cur- 
rent spring series there will include song 
recitals by Ruth Dowd, soprano of the 
Cortland Normal School, who will sing 
a program chiefly devoted to modern 
French songs; the pupils of Eric Dudley, 
the director of the Men’s Glee Club; 
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Edmund E. Day, Pres- 
ident of Cornell Uni- 
versity 


Weaver, 


and, on March 24, a recital by Maria 
Matyas (Mrs. Elkin C. Wilson), for- 
merly of the Chicago Opera Company. 
Solo instrumentalists who will appear 
include Richard P. Gore, the new Uni- 
versity organist; Andrew and Ida Deck 
Haigh, pianists; and Ronald Ingalls, 
violinist. Two concerts apiece are 
scheduled by the String Sinfonietta and 
the Faculty String Trio, the latter com- 
posed of Ronald Ingalls, Paul Gelrud, 
and Richard Leighton. Further pro- 
grams of chamber music will be offered 








Willard Straight Hall 


by student groups and by the Ithaca 
Composer’s Club. 

As was to be expected, the Marian 
Anderson concert in January, on the 
Bailey Hall series, sold out long before 
the night of the performance. Still to 
come in the same series are Harriet 
Cohen, pianist, and the Cleveland Sym- 
phony. The Willard Straight Chamber 
Music series has presented the Budapest 
Quartet and the Hart House Quartet, 
and will bring for the first time, on 
March 12, the Siberian Singers. 

Conspicuous among student musical 
activities at Cornell will be the perform- 
ance of the Brahms Requiem, to be 
presented in Bailey Hall on Good Fri- 
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Nikolai Sokoloff, Who Is Completing His Second Year 


as Conductor of the Symphony 


By Nan D. Bronson 
SEATTLE, Feb. 5. 


ITH symphony, opera, ballet, ar- 

tist and choral concerts scheduled, 
a crowded music calendar is in prospect 
for Seattle. 

The center of musical activities is the 
Seattle Symphony which brings a suc- 
cessful season to completion on Feb. 12. 
Nikolai Sokoloff, in his second year 
here, has greatly improved the playing 
of the orchestra. 

In addition to the regular series, con- 
certs in Bellingham and Olympia under 
auspices of the Civic Concerts Associa- 
tion of those cities are scheduled and 
three broadcasts on the Standard Sym- 
phony Hour are planned. On Feb. 12, 
Walter Gieseking will be soloist. 

The annual fund raising campaign 
will be conducted after the season closes. 

The Symphony League, Mrs. Charles 
A. Paul, chairman, continues the study 
of symphonic music. The year’s project 
was the purchase of several records for 
a library to be housed in the Symphony 
office, and a portable phonograph for use 
by the League groups. 


Spring Series Listed 


Cecilia Schultz has the following 
events scheduled for the Spring: Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, Feb. 3; Fritz Kreisler, 
Feb. 17; Jooss Ballet, Feb. 24-26; Rob- 
ert Virovai, March 1; José Iturbi, April 
6; John Charles Thomas, April 13 and 
the Comedian Harmonists, April 20. 

The Ladies Musical Club will present 
Joseph Szigeti, Feb. 28, Marian Ander- 
son, for the fourth consecutive vear, 
March 11, and Nelson Eddy, Feb. 15, at 
the Civic Auditorium. 

The Club celebrates its forty-ninth 
anniversary on March 25 with a lecture, 
“Browning and Schumann” by Frank 
Drake Davidson, illustrated with music 
by Margaret Moss Hemion, soprano. 
Monthly musicales at the Olympic Hotel 
provide appearances for artist members 
of the Club. 

The Associated Women Students of the 
University of Washington present four 
major attractions each year. The last 
event of this year’s series brought Bart- 
lett and Robertson on Feb. 1. 

The Music and Art Foundation, with 
thirty active units, plays an important 
part in the life of Seattle’s young musi- 
cians. Six students are receiving schol- 
arships this year and several have had 
aid for short periods of time. The pro- 
ceeds from the annual Christmas festival 
of school children are used for the pur- 
chase of instruments for young children 
in the public schools The creative Art 
School, Mrs. Alonzo Condon, director, 
has equipment for fifty children and in- 
struction and materials are provided free. 
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Symphony Is Centre of 
Activity — Opera, 
Ballet and Choral 
Concerts Scheduled 
—Opera Theatre Is 
Founded—Managers 
and Clubs Bring 
Artists to City 


The study course for the year is 
“America; the Young Republic; its 
Music, Art, Drama and Literature”. 
Mrs. Edgar Ames is president. 


Operatic Theater Founded 


A unique project undertaken this year 
in the University of Washington Music 
School is the establishment of an oper- 
atic theater similar to the “Show Boat” 
Theater, a very successful venture of 
the drama department. The Lyric Thea- 
ter, formed “for the purpose of present- 
ing the more intimate classic operas with 
a modern approach” is sponsored by the 
Associated Women Students with Ernst 
Gebert as musical director. 

Performances will be given in English. 
Principals are selected from Mr. Geb- 
ert’s class in opera interpretation. 

Three operas were selected for this 
year: Mozart’s ‘Marriage of Figaro’; 
Rossini’s ‘Barber of Seville’ and 
Strauss’s ‘The Bat’. The ‘Marriage of 
Figaro’ opened Jan. 22 and will continue 
through February with performances at 
the University, Sunset Club, Cornish 
School, and Reed College in Portland. 

Associated with Mr. Gebert are Mi- 
chael Ferrall, stage director and John 
Ashby Conway, art director, both from 
the drama division of the University. 

Three concerts of contemporary music 
will be given at the University in April, 
the first by a string quartet composed 
of Francis Armstrong, Maybeth Harris, 
George Kirchner, and Daniel Backman; 
the second, a sonata recital by Bertha 
Poncy Jacobson, pianist, and Fritz Neu- 
mann, violinist ; and the third by a wood- 
wind quintet, Frank Horsfall, flute ; Ron- 
ald Phillips, clarinet; Eugene Pauley, 
bassoon; Whitney Tustin, oboe, and Al- 
vin Scharf, horn. The University Sym- 
phony will be heard in Bellingham on 
Feb. 27 and twice in Everett on Feb. 28. 
George Kirchner is conductor. 

The annual Spring tour of the Men’s 
Glee club, Charles Wilson Lawrence, 
director, will include Shelton and Aber- 
deen, Feb. 13; Hoquiam, Elma, Kelso, 
Feb. 14; Kalama, Camas, Feb. 15; and 
Portland, for two concerts, Feb. 16. 


University Adds Summer Teachers 


Carl Paige Wood, director of the 
School of Music of the University, has 
added the following teachers for the 
summer quarter: Gertrude Kinscella for 
piano and a history course, “Music in 
the Americas”; Mabel Pettinger for 
string instruments; and Marion Flagg, 
of Columbia University, for elementary 
and high school music and music super- 
vision. 

The High School institute for talented 
pupils will again be under the direction 
of George Kirchner. The Institute 
offers five weeks of intensive training in 
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instruments, choral singing and accom- 
panying, and will open the third week in 
June. 

Two organ recitals will be given at 
University Temple by Walter Eichinger, 
University instructor, and Claire Coci of 
New York on Feb. 23. 

A symposium of Chamber music spon- 
sored by Sigma chapter of Phi Mu 
Alpha will be held at the University 
early in the Spring. The contest is 
open to male composers of Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon and non-resident 
students at educational institutions in 
these states. 

Cornish School events for Spring are 
Martha Graham and her Group, March 
5; Alec Templeton, April 11; and four 
performances of Elmer Rice’s “See 
Naples and Die” by the drama depart- 
ment, Helen Schoeni, director, Feb. 
13, 15, 16, 17. Four new courses have 
been added to the curriculum: creative 
writing, community singing, repertory 
theater and American dance theater. 
Sarah McLain Sherman was recently 
appointed director of the school. 

Each of the nine city high schools pre- 
sents two concerts during the year, 
one in the Fall and a Spring Opera. 
The third all-city high school concert of 
choral and instrumental music has been 
set for March 15. Ethel Hensen, music 
supervisor, reports a decided increase in 
interest in orchestral work, which she 
attributes to the children’s concerts of 
the Symphony. 


Weekly Broadcast Brings Music 


A weekly broadcast “Youth in Re- 
view”, for the purpose of interpreting 
the work of the schools, is presented 
every Thursday over radio station KJR. 
Music is provided by choruses, bands 
and orchestras from high schools and 
grades. Through an arrangement with 
Walter Welke of the University Music 
Schools, small classes of pupils from the 
elementary schools are given instruction 
in wind and string instruments by 
seniors in the University, for a very 
nominal sum. The same arrangement 
is made with private certified teachers 
tor high schools students. 


Seattle Chamber of Commerce 


Pear! McDonald, president of the 
Washington State Teachers Association, 
recently announced that the biennial 
meeting will be held in Everett the last 
week of June. Edna McKee, Everett, 
program co-ordinator, Anna Grant Dall, 
chairman of special events, and a com- 
mittee composed of presidents of the 
eleven state chapters will assist Miss 
McDonald in arrangements. 

The Department of Music, Plymouth 
Church, Arville Belstad, director, will 
give a second musical festival the first 
week in May, including a sacred concert 


Walters Studio 


Cecilia Schultz, Artist Series Manager 
in Seattle 


by Motet Choir, a cavalcade of Jewish 
music by Susie Michael Friedman, pian- 
ist, and Maurice Friedman, baritone, 
and ‘Elijah’ with the following soloists: 
Margaret Moss Hemion, soprano; 
Louise Hackman, contralto; James Har- 
vey, tenor; and Walter Reseburg, bass. 
The Civic Opera Association’s sev- 
enth offering will be ‘La Gioconda’ on 
Feb. 10. The cast will include Gene 
Wallin Sundsten, Louise Hackman, 
Marjorie Myers, Ernest Goddard, Ed- 
ward Scriven and Jean Kantner. A 
chorus of sixty voices and ballet di- 
rected by Lee Foley completes the cast. 
Paul Engberg is the director. The As- 
sociation numbers 400 members, and 
Mrs. C. Edward Magnussen is president. 
The San Carlo Opera Company will 
arrive in Seattle in April to present a 
week of popular operatic repertory. 
Other choral groups and their con- 
ductors to be heard later in the season 
are: Junior Amphions, Arville Belstad, 
April 11; Seattle Orpheons, Arville Bel- 
stad, May 16; Norwegian Male Singers, 
August Werner; Svea Male Chorus, C. 
H. Sutherland; Ralston Chorus, Owen 
Williams; Amphion Society, Graham 
Morgan; Philomel Singers, R. H. Ken- 
drick; Treble Clef, Edwin Fairbourne. 
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By PAULINE SCHELLSCH MIDT 
INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 5. 


ESPONSIBLE for the splendid 
R musical attractions booked for 

Indianapolis in 1939-40, are the 
Indiana State Symphony Society, Mar- 
tens Concerts, Inc.; Indianapolis Mat- 
inee Musicale; Indianapolis Maenner- 
chor, clubs, fraternities, sororities and 
Jordan and Johnson-Burroughs music 
schools. 

Loyalty and ambition in preserving 
old established music societies is mani- 
fest in the long life of the Indianapolis 
Maennerchor, now in its eighty-fifth 
year, and the Indianapolis Matinee 
Musicale, in its sixty-third. 

Symphony Lists Soloists 


The Indianapolis Symphony, with Fa- 
bien Sevitzky in his third year as con- 
ductor, offers a wealth of music in the 
series of ten pairs of subscribers concerts, 
presenting famous artists, four Sunday 
‘Pop’ concerts, six especially for children, 
nine out-of-town concerts and twenty 
weekly broadcasts. Emanuel Feuermann, 
Maria Koussevitzky, Jascha Heifetz, 
Bomar Cramer, and Richard Crooks 
have already appeared. Others to be 
heard are Walter Gieseking, March 
1-2; Ferdinand Schaefer, conductor 
emeritus has been assigned a pair of 
concerts Feb. 16-17, at which time Mr. 
Sevitzky has a leave of absence. Fur- 
ther out-of-town appearances are sche- 
duled for Evansville, Ind., March 5; 
Bloomington, Ind., March 7 at Indiana 
University and Champaign, Ill. at the 
University of Illinois, March 27. 

Directors of the Indiana State Sym- 
phony Society, Inc., sponsoring the In- 
dianapolis Symphony, are headed by 
William H. Ball, Muncie, president. 
Mrs. Frederick M. Ayres is president 
of the executive board of the Women’s 
committee, which is a potent factor in 
financial support. The splendid work 
of a large group of women has cre- 
ated a state-wide interest in the organ- 
izing of some sixty units in as many 
towns in Indiana, bringing hundreds of 
children as well as adults to attend the 
Friday afternoon concerts. 

Closely associated with the orches- 
tra is the Symphonic Choir of 150 
mixed voices which is rehearsed by 
Elmer A. Steffen, assisted by Clarence 
Elbert, who hold weekly rehearsals in 
preparation for the concerts which Mr. 
Sevitzky directs. The Symphonic 
Choir makes several 


appearances, at 


Series Bring Noted Artists 
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one of which Bruckner’s ‘Te Deum’ is 
to be sung. Louis Schwitzer, Sr., is 
president of the Symphonic Choir. 
Franklin Miner is manager. 
Martens to Bring Noted Artists 
Noted artists will appear in recital 
programs under the Martens Concerts, 
Inc., which celebrates the tenth season, 
1939-40, this year as does the Indian- 
apolis Symphony. To appear are Vla- 
dimir Horowitz, March 11; Jooss Bal- 
let, March 18; Rose Bampton and Nino 
Martini in joint recital, April 8; and 
one extra concert not in the subscribed 
series, Marian Anderson, contralto. 


SEVITZKY CONDUCTS 
NEW CONVERSE WORK 


Indianapolis Symphony Plays 
Premiere of New Rhapsody 
—Lange Also Conducts 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 5.—The second 
“pop” concert of the Indianapolis Svm- 
phony, conducted by Fabien Sevitzky, 
on Jan. 14, attracted a large audience 
despite the threatening blizzard. The 
program included the Overture to Wag- 
ner’s ‘Tannhauser’; first movement of 
Franck’s D Minor Symphony; Cad- 
man’s ‘Dark Dancers of the Mardi 
Gras’; Zador’s ‘Czardus’ Rhapsody; 
Converse’s ‘Rhapsody for Clarinet’, with 
Julio Mazzocca as soloist; and Strauss’s 
‘Blue Danube’ waltz. 


Cadman Work Also Played 


This was the world premiere of Con- 
verse’s ‘Rhapsody’ and the first local 
performance of the Cadman work, Mr. 
Cadman being on hand to acknowledge 
the applause. Joseph Bloch played the 
piano part in ‘Dark Dancers of the 
Mardi Gras’ expertly, and in the ‘Rhap- 
sody’ for clarinet Mr. Mazzocca gave a 
splendid account of himself. 

Hans Lange, associate conductor of 
the Chicago Symphony, conducted the 
orchestra’s fifth pair of concerts in In- 
dianapolis on Jan. 19 and 20, when Fa- 
bien Sevitzky was indisposed. Mr. 
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Interest in Symphony Becomes Statewide— 
Maennerchor and Matinee Musicale Typify 
Loyalty in Preserving Established Music 
Societies — Symphonic Choir Works in 
Conjunction with Orchestras — Concert 





Franklin Miner, Man- 
ager of the Sym- 
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The Indianapolis Maennerchor open- 
ed its eighty-fifth year when the first 
concert was given in November at the 
Athenaeum. After nineteen years as 
director of the male chorus of seventy- 
five voices, Karl Reckzeh of Chicago 
was honored at a special meeting mark- 
ing his farewell as director. The newly- 
elected director is Clarence Elbert. 
There will be mid winter two concerts 
and one in early spring. 

With renewed interest the Indian- 
apolis Matinee Musicale, Mrs. James 
Lowry, president, opened its  sixty- 
third season. The active members are 
heard in fortnightly programs at the 
L. S. Ayres auditcrium. Heard pre- 
viously were Susan Antoine, soprano; 
the Taliesin String Quartet; Richard 
Bonelli, comes on March 8 As a 
Christmas gift to the city the society 
sponsored a performance of Handel’s 
‘The Messiah’ at the Murat theatre. As- 
sociated with the Musicale is the choral 
section of 100 voices which gives spe- 
cial choral programs, one of which will 
be given at the War Memorial on 
April 19. Joseph Lautner, of the Jor- 
dan Conservatory is director, Natalie 


Lange presented a program of works by 
Weber, Mendelssohn, Schumann, and 
Elgar. As originally scheduled, Bomar 
Cramer was the assisting artist, playing 
the Schumann Piano Concerto in A 


Minor. PAULINE SCHELLSCHMID3 
Nationwide Response to Stokowski’s 


Call for Young Orchestral Players 

A nation-wide response has resulted 
from Leopold Stokowski’s call for young 
players to form the orchestra which he 
proposes to take on tour through Latin 
America during the summer. The Na- 
tional Youth Administration has taken 
charge of the applicants. John Bitter, 
conductor of the Florida WPA Orches- 
tra, and Margaret Valiant of the Wash- 
ington WYA office, are in charge. 
There have been thousands of applica- 
tions for the 109 positions and many of 
the applicants have appeared as solo- 
ists with major symphony orchestras. 
Those who pass the rigid first test will 
be heard by Mr. Stokowski in New 
York in February or March. The pres- 
ent plan is for the tour to start in June. 





Smithsonian Institute Gets Records of 
Indian Songs 

WasHIncTon, D. C.. Feb. 5.—The 
Bureau of American Ethnology of the 
Smithsonian Institution recently re- 
ceived analyses and transcriptions of 
210 songs of the Makah, Clayaquot and 
Quileute tribes of Indians, based upon 
Frances Densmore’s recordings of their 
hunting ditties, lullabies and war chants. 
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Fabien Sevitzky, Conductor of the 
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Conner, accompanist. 

The Organists’ Guild carries on with 
the monthly programs in different 
churches and presents a solo organist 
in spring. Cheston Heath is the dean. 

The Harmonie Club, devoted to the 
study of opera, began the twenty- 
seventh season with the review of Mo- 
zart’s ‘The Marriage of Figaro’. Other 
operas on the list were ‘The Witch of 
Salem’; ‘Amelia the Ball’; 
‘Louise’, and another yet to be decided 
upon. Mrs. Norman Schneider is presi- 
dent. 

The Jordan conservatory presents 
programs of recitals and twice a year 
programs by the orchestra under Fab- 
ien Sevitzky. Ada Bicking is director. 

The Johnson-Burroughs school sche- 
dules recitals during the year. The 
piano festival will take place on April 
7 at the Butler University Field House. 
Last year it was omitted here but took 
place in Detroit under the direction of 
the originator Frank Wilking, who will 
conduct again this year. The Wilking 
Foundation is sponsor. M. M. Miller 
is manager. 


Goes to 


These tribes are natives of Washington 
state and Vancouver Island. Miss Dens- 
more is a collaborator of the Bureau. 
The tribes are known particularly as 
successful fishermen and many of their 
songs relate to this pursuit. One is 
called ‘Song of the Whale Which Could 
Not Swim Toward Shore’, and another 
is ‘Song to Make a Wounded Whale 
Swim Toward Shore’. A. T. M. 





FOUNDS SIBELIUS FUND 


Sevitzky Establishes Fund to Aid Finns 
in Name of Composer 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 5.—Following a 
triumphant reading of the Symphony 
No. 2 in D, by Jean Sibelius, at a con- 
cert by the Indianapolis Symphony on 
Jan. 6, conducted by Fabien Sevitzky, 
the conductor established the Jean Sibe- 
lius Fund, Inc., the proceeds of which— 
growing daily by voluntary contribu- 
tion—are to be sent to the Finnish Am- 
bassador to the United States and trans- 
mitted by him to Sibelius, to be used 
as the composer sees fit in aiding his 
countrymen, 

Mr. Sevitzky has invited all sym- 
phonic organizations and their conduc- 
tors in this country to participate in this 
fund, which is designed to honor the 
contemporary composer and to aid the 
Finnish people. Contributions should be 
sent to the Jean Sibelius Fund, Inc., in 
care of Mr. Sevitzky at the Murat The- 
atre in Indianapolis. 








By Franz C. BoRNSCHEIN 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 5. 


ONTINUED municipal patronage 
C of the Baltimore Symphony has 

awakened public enthusiasm, and 
the management and enterprise of Fred- 
erick R. Huber, municipal director of 
music, have guided the civic music ven- 
ture through its twenty-fifth season now 
in progress. 

The appointment of Howard Barlow 
as conductor of the municipal concerts 
of the current series has caused inter- 
est to spread throughout the community. 
Mr. Barlow has planned programs to 
stress worthy American compositions 
and works of contemporary European 
composers. 

There will also be a series of con- 
certs for young people on Saturday 
mornings. As preparation for the adult 
concerts, a description of the program 
material will be given by Franz Born- 
schein on Thursday afternoons at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art. John Denues, 
director of music study in the Balti 
more Public Schools, will describe the 
children’s programs. Other events un- 
der the patronage of the city-budget 
include the open air concerts by the 
Park Band, The Municipal Band, the 
Colored Chorus and Orchestra, and 
Community Singing. 

Symphony Guild Founded 


Interest in orchestral development is 
shown by the planning of the Symphony 
Guild of Baltimore. This organization 
will form plans for increasing symphonic 
concerts in the city. The recent ap- 
pearances of the Maryland Symphony 
under Wolfgang Martin and the plan- 
ning of open air concerts next Spring 
by the Stadium Orchestra, under Robert 
Iula and guest conductors, mark the 
attention which has been created. At 
the Peabody Conservatory Gustave 
Strube, the veteran conductor, prepar- 
ing exhibition programs for the grad- 
uating exercises in May. The Peabody 
student orchestra is also scheduled to 
play for Louis Cheslock’s setting of 
James Branch Cabell’s “The Jewel Mer- 
chant’, which the opera class will pre- 
sent under Ernst Lert, who will also 
prepare a program of choral works to 
be sung by the Peabody Chorus in May. 

The artists to complete the series of 
Friday Recitals at the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music include Emmanuel 
Feuermann, Ruggiero Ricci, Fraser 
Gange, Alexander Brailowsky, Mar- 
garet Peaks, Pasquale Tallerico, Hertha 
Glatz, the Trio of New York, and the 
Griller String Quartet. Otto Ortmann, 
director of the Peabody Conservatory, 
announces that the second semester will 
include many student recitals and en- 
semble programs. 

The Baltimore Music Club series, 
conducted by Franz Bornschein, will be 
continued fortnightly at the Belvedere 
Hotel by Club artists and visiting musi- 
cians. A Bohemiam Night is sched- 
uled for February. 

The Bach Club will continue its series 
at Cadoa Hall with appearances of the 
Kolisch Quartet on Feb. 7, March 20, 
and April 10. 

The National Symphony under Hans 
Kindler will appear at the Lyric The- 
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Baltimore 


atre on Feb. 13, March 5, March 28 and 
April 9. Edwin McArthur will be a 
guest conductor, and Kirsten Flagstad, 
Marjorie Lawrence, Percy Grainger will 
be soloists. At the remaining concerts 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra on Feb. 
28 and April 3, Eugene Ormandy will 
conduct and Artur Rubinstein, pianist, 
will be soloist. These visiting orches- 
tras are under the local management of 
the Bonney Concert Bureau. 

The visit of the Metropolitan Opera, 
on March 25, 26 and 27, is being ar- 
ranged by Frederick R. Huber. The 
proposed works are Rossini’s ‘I] Bar- 


Frederick R. Huber, Municipal Director of 
Music 


biere di Siviglia’ with Lily Pons and 
John Charles Thomas, ‘Die Meister- 
singer’ and ‘Der Rosenkavalier’. 

Plans are announced for the Junior 
Competitive Festival, March 30, for 
youthful competitors six to eighteen 
years, sponsored by the Maryland Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. Doris G. 
Wright, State Junior Counselor, is 
chairman of the committee. 


Appointment of Barlow as 
Conductor and Contin- 
ued Municipal Patronage 
Increase Interest in Orch- 
estra — Symphony Guild 
Founded—Visit of Met- 
ropolitan Opera Awaited 


The series scheduled by the Albaugh 
Concert Series at the Lyric will include 
Jascha Heifitz on Feb. 20; Argentinita 
on Feb. 23; Jeanette MacDonald on 
March 1; the Monte Carlo Ballet Russe 
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Club 


on March 11; and Nelson Eddy on 
April 8, with other dates pending. 

The Baltimore Opera Company, Eu- 
gene Martinet, director, and the Bolek 
Studio, George Bolek coach, are plan- 
ning appearances of their groups. 


BALTIMORE HEARS TWO ORCHESTRAS 


Barlow Leads Symphony in Nov- 
elties—Novaes Is Soloist 
with National Players 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 5.—In_ presenting 
his second program as conductor of the 
Baltimore Symphony on Jan. 21 at the 
Lyric Theatre, Howard Barlow further 
established his claim as a conductor who 
gives honest valuation to the music 
offered. 

This was evinced in the dignified 
reading of the Brahms Second Sym- 
phony in which the orchestra responded 
to every nuance and detail, indicated bv 
the conductor. A spirited showing was 
made in the Strauss ‘Gypsy Baron’ 
Overture and the ‘Paroxysm’ Waltz, this 
last being new to local hearers. 

Colorful shading and refinement of tone 
was apparent in the interpretation ot 
Charles Griffes’s ‘The White Peacock’ ; 
Jaromir Weinberger’s ‘Under The 
Spreading Chestnut Tree’, proved enter- 
taining. Mention should be made of the 
brilliant piano interludes which link 
these variations, skilfully played by 
Leroy Evans. The program opened 
with a majestic conception of the Over- 
ture to Gluck’s ‘Iphigénie en Aulide’. 

The National Symphony, Hans Kind- 


ler, conductor, with Guiomar Novaes, 
as assisting pianist, appeared, on Jan. 
16 at the Lyric Theatre when a Handel 
suite, and the Stravinsky ‘Firebird’ Suite 
were the main items of the program. 
Mme. Novaes gave ample demonstra- 
tion of her technical prowess in the solo 


Howard Barlow, Newly-Appointed Conductor 
of the Baltimore Symphony 


The Baltimore and Ohio Glee Club, 
Ivan Servais, conductor, is preparing 
a Spring concert which will include male 
chorus compositions by local composers. 
This organization will offer a program 
Feb. 5 at Maryland Casualty Audi- 
torium, an event arranged by J. Norris 
Herring. Other events include concerts 
on Feb. 11, by the Johns Hopkins Or- 
chestra, Bart Wirtz, conductor; on Feb. 
18 by Maltom Boyce, pianist, and Mary 
Owens, soprano; on Feb. 25 by Mildred 
Allison, soprano, and Thomas Maulding, 
violinist, with Elmer Burgess and Alice 
Grenfeld, accompanists; on March 3 by 
the University of Maryland Men’s Glee 
Club and Women’s Chorus, Helen Ran- 
dall, director; on March 10 by the Phi 
Gamma Chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon, 
Nellie Denson, president ; and on March 
17 by the Baltimore Inter-High School 
Orchestra, Osmar Steinwald, director. 
The Spring series will include the 
Maryland Singers of the State Teachers 
College at Frostburg, on March 31; the 
Western Maryland College Choir on 
April 14; the Baltimore County Chorus 
on April 21; the Treble Clef Club of 
Baltimore on April 28, and the Mary- 
land School for the Blind on May 12. 


part of the Villa-Lobos composition, 
titled ‘Momo Precoce’, a work which re- 
ceived its first North American perform- 
ance at this concert. The rather boister- 
ous writing, depends largely upon daring 
orchestral effects and the biting rhyth- 
mic force of the solo part. The audience 
accepted the novelty tolerantly. The 
soloist also gave an individual reading 
of the Mozart E Flat Concerto. 
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Buffalo 


New Kleinhans Music 
Hall Becomes Symbol 
of Desired Musical 
Renaissance — Phil- 
harmonic Assumes 
Larger Place in Musi- 
cal Life of City — 
Artists of Eminence 
Scheduled to Appear 


By THEODOLINDA C, Boris 


BUFFALO, Feb. 5. 


HE new Kleinhans Music Hall of 

Buffalo, slated for completion this 
year, has become the symbol of a hoped- 
for musical renaissance in this com- 
munity. Musicians and . music-lovers 
foresee the hall as a center of a broader 
communal musical life that will serve to 
deepen community consciousness and 
loyalty quite as much as to influence the 
cultural activities of the city. 

The generosity of the late Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward L. Kleinhans, and their 
civic-minded affection for their city, 
prompted them to leave the bulk of their 
fortune for the erection of a music hall, 
of which Buffalo was sorely in need. 
An additional grant of money from the 
Public Works Administration was ob- 
tained, when it was found, on liquida- 
tion of the estate, that there was not 
enough money to build the hall and also 
to establish an endowment for its sub- 
sequent maintenance. After plans, 
drawn up by the Buffalo architects F. J. 
and W. A. Kidd and their associates, 
Eliel and Eero Saarinen of Cranbrook, 
Mich., had been approved by the board 
of directors, ground was broken early 
in 1939, 


Main Hall to Seat 2,800 


A rough-textured, rose-colored brick 
has been used -for the main portion of 
the ‘building; veined stone for contrast 
having been selected for the chamber 
music hall. 

Within the building, flexibility, com- 
fort and beauty have been the ideals of 
the designers. The main hall will seat 
2,800 in comfortable roomy seats tiered 
for uninterrupted sight lines. The board 
of directors, after careful deliberation, 
decided against a large stage house with 
theater stage equipment, and approved 
a stage plan as nearly ideal as possible 
for a music hall. This large hall, there- 
fore, will take care of such musical ac- 
tivities as symphony and solo concerts 
choral groups, with or without orches- 
tra, and pageants. A _ spacious foyer 
joins the large hall, with the smaller one 
seating 900 and especially designed for 
chamber music, small choral groups, solo 
recitals and lectures. The chamber 
music hall can also be used for teas and 
receptions, service facilities having been 
provided directly below it. 

Every bit of space throughout the 
building has been ingeniously and artis- 
tically utilized for various important ad- 
juncts to a smoothly-running music 
hall, such as rehearsal rooms, conductor 
and star rooms, executive offices, orches- 
tra director’s room, instrument room, 


adequate cloak and washrooms and other 
like facilities. 

The board of directors has been un- 
tiring in 


interest and energy, while 
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The New Kleinhans Music Hall, the Gift of the Late Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. Kleinhans 


Esther L. Link, acting director of the 
hall, has made her enthusiasm and in- 
defatigability a by-word. Edward H. 
Letchworth, president of the board, is 
assisted by Mayor Thomas L. Holling, 
Philip J. Wickser and Mrs. Carlton M. 
Smith as vice-presidents, and Sara Kerr 
as secretary-treasurer. 

Philharmonic Lists Remaining Soloists 


Mid-season finds Buffalo music-lovers 
eagerly awaiting the concerts and reci- 
tals listed for the next several weeks. 





Con- Mrs. Zorah 


Franco Autori, 


Berry, 


ductor of the Buffalo Manager of the 
Philharmonic Berry Artist Series 
The calendar includes a number of 


events, ranging from concerts by opera 
stars, and symphonic programs, to cham- 
ber music and recitals by local musicians. 

The Buffalo Philharmonic under the 
artistic leadership of Franco Autori is 
giving increasingly integrated perform- 
ances and steadily approaching its right- 
ful place as the most important musical 
activity and influence in the community. 
The 1939-40 series of ten concerts in the 
Consistory Auditorium is more than half 
over, only four concerts remaining. 
These will be held on Feb.°13 with Arn- 
old Jan Cornelissen, saxophonist of Buf- 
falo, as soloist; on Feb. 27 with Helen 
Teschner Tas, violinist, as soloist; on 
March 12 an all-Wagner program, and 
March 26, Frank Sheridan, pianist, will 
be soloist in an all-Russian program. 

Mrs. Zorah B. Berry’s series, as here- 
tofore, continues to bring to Buffalo 
artists and groups of world eminence. 
The next concerts in the Berry series 
will be given by Alexander Brailowsky 
on Feb. 6; Helen Jepson on Feb. 20; 
the Monte Carlo Ballet Russe on March 
14, and Lawrence Tibbett on April 9. 
These concerts are held in the Consis- 
tory Auditorium. 

“IT am very proud of Buffalo’s musi- 
cal record”, said Mrs. Berry. “The 
attendance at concerts this year has 
shown a decided increase over that of 
the past three seasons. “Since the first 
days of Elmwood Music Hall when we 
had Caruso, Sembrich, Homer, Scotti, 
the greatest of them all have sung in this 
city and were appreciated by audiences 
of music lovers the equals of which it 
would be difficult to find elsewhere in 
the country. 





“During the past decade we have held 
concerts in the Consistory Auditorium 
where the greatest artists of the time 
have appeared over and over again. It 
has been my ambition to choose those 
artists who are not only great at the 
moment but, in some cases, just at the 
point where general appreciation be- 
gins to gather in momentum, ana m 
future years they go on to increasing 
fame and fortune. Thus Buffalo audi- 
ences are usually in the lead of the musi- 
cal cognoscenti. 

“We are about to dedicate our new 
Kleinhans Music Hall and the 1940- 
1941 series will be held in this beauti- 
ful temple of music. I feel that my pro- 
gram this year will honor this new hall 
by presenting some of our finest artists 
at the peak of their careers 

“It is my firm belief that a subscrip- 
tion series is the finest kind of musical 
co-operation in which any city can in- 
dulge. Thi has been proven by the 
continued patronage of hundreds of our 
subscribers and it invariably works out 
for the mutual advantage of the audience 
and the artist.” 

The Griller and Roth Quartets will 
give the final concerts in the sterling 
chamber music series of the Buffalo 
Symphony Society on Feb. 12 and 
March 18, respectively , in the Hotel 
Statler Ballroom. 

Harold Bauer will be presented in 
recital by the Chromatic Club on March 
4 and two recitals by club members will 
be held on Feb. 17 and March 16. Local 
musicians to be heard include: Bertram 
Rowe, baritone; Marjorie Wetter Ralls, 
pianist; Dorcas Gehman, soprano; Ger- 
aldine Navelle Peek, soprano; Guilford 
Plumley, pianist, and Isabelle Workman 
Evans, violinist. 

The Buffalo Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists will present Virgil 
Fox in an organ recital on Feb. 15, and 
the Buffalo Recital Management (Hunt 
Sidway, director) will present Warren 


Lee Terry in a lecture-recital on Feb. 
16 and Geraldine A. Ulrich, contralto, 
and Robert Bollard, pianist, in a joint 
recital on March 15. 

C. Gordon Watkins, pianist, will give 
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worth, President of 
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Edward #H. 
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Director of the New 
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his second and last recital of the season 
on Feb. 17, after which he will leave for 
a South American concert tour. 

Several choruses will give Spring 
concerts, among them the Polish Sing- 
ing Society under Franco Autori; the 
Chopin Singing Society under Arnold 
Cornelissen, and the Buffalo Schola 
Cantorum under Jessamine Long, the 
last-named group giving its concert 
jointly with the Symphony Training 
Orchestra of the Buffalo Museum of 
Science. 





New York Federation Contest 

The New York Federation of Music 
Clubs is holding a state-wide contest in 
voice and piano for young men and 
women from eighteen to twenty-five 
years of age, to close May 1. All test 
works must be by American composers. 
The vocal compositions must be sung in 
English. Judges will select one winner 
in the piano contest and one young man 
and one young woman in the voice con- 
test, to appear on the federation festival 
and convention program May 16-18 in 
New York City. 











Wolfe Wolfinsohn, |st violin 
Bernard Robbins, 2nd violin 








THE STRADIVARIUS QUARTET 


“A highly perfected ensemble.”—N. Y. Times. 


“The performances were not merely competent and musically 
refined, but vital and warm.”— Boston Transcript. 


“ _.. Proved itself one of the finest in existence.” 


Available for Concerts—Now Booking Season 1940-41 


For dates and terms apply: 


12 Prescott Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Marcel Dick, viola 
Iwan D'Archambeau, ‘cello 


—Philadelphia Evening Ledger 


Columbia Records 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for 


Worcester 


By JoHN F. Kyes 


WORCESTER, MASS., Feb. 5. 


[ is hoped that the size and enthu- 
| siasm of the Festival Chorus, which 

began rehearsals for its eighty-first 
season of concerts on Jan. 9, is a fair 
measure of the musical vitality of this 
community. Certainly several projects 
are prospering, as viewed from their 
artistic and constructive angles, though 
financial problems are by no means 
negligible. 

Albert Stoessel, conductor, and Ham- 
ilton B. Wood, president, greeted the 
1940 Festival choristers, and launched 
an ambitious program containing two 
operas. Gluck’s ‘Orpheus’ will open the 
Festival on the first Monday in Octo- 
ber, and will be staged in costume with 
a chorus of about 200. Offenbach’s 
‘Tales of Hofmann’ will close the week. 
Intermediate concerts will offer as prin- 
cipal works Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony; ‘The Song of Jael’, for soprano 
solo and mixed chorus, by Mabel 
Daniels; a cantata for male voices “The 
Origin of Fire’, by Sibelius; and sev- 
eral shorter a cappella numbers. “Art- 
ists Night” on Friday will feature a 
famous singer as usual, and the chil- 
dren’s concert will be given on Saturday 
morning. 

Continuing to carry their heavy re- 
sponsibilities in a _ public-spirited and 
effective manner are: Hamilton B. 
Wood, president; Walter Howe, mana- 
ger; Harrison G. Taylor, treasurer ; 
Gardner R. Parker, librarian; and 
Marion McCaslin, accompanist. 

The Festival of 1939 resulted in a 
shortage of approximately $2,000, in 
spite of the gifts of the associate mem- 
bership, and the necessity for increased 
support from the public will be empha- 
sized this year. 

Oratorio Completes 43d Year 


The Worcester Oratorio Society, 
which is heard only once each year, com- 
pleted its forty-third season by singing 
‘The Messiah’ on Dec. 27 at the Audi- 
torium, Walter Howe obtained splendid 
results from the large chorus and orches- 
tra. The soloists were Agnes Davis, 
Thelma Jo Fisher, Clifford Menz, and 
Frederic Baer. The audience was large 
and appreciative. Particularly active in 
the society’s short but arduous season 
are Harry C. Coley, president, and 
Parouhi Adamian, pianist. The rever- 
ence with which Worcester greets each 
annual performance of this oratorio 
bears eloquent testimony to the hard 
and conscientious work contributed in 
years past by J. Vernon Butler, con- 
ductor emeritus, and by Mrs. Butler as 
accompanist. 

The Worcester Philharmonic gave its 
first formal concert of the season in 
Mechanics Hall on Jan. 24. The solo- 
ists were Nancy Symonds, soprano, and 
Frederick M. McConnell, baritone, win- 
ners of recent auditions. The orchestra, 
led by Walter Howe, played Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Italian Symphony’, Stoessel’s 
Concerto Grosso for piano and orches- 
tra, and excerpts from works by Mus- 
sorgsky, Gliére, and Wagner. The 
orchestra also was heard in “The 
Messiah’ on Dec. 27, and in the Finnish 
Relief Concert of Jan. 11. Its final con- 
cert will be given on April 17, with 
Florence Katz, pianist, also an audition 
winner, as soloist. 
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- Festival Chorus Launches Am- 
-  bitious Program, Rehearsing 
for ‘Orpheus’ and ‘Tales of 
Hoffmann’ — Philharmonic 
Prepares for Final Concert— 
Fusion of Forces Strengthens 
Orchestra. 


anne 





Albert Stoessel, Conductor of the Worcester 
Festival 


An important forward step in local 
orchestral music is the fusion of two 
groups for Philharmonic purposes, about 
twenty-five members of the Worcester 
Musicians Association having joined 
forces with the amateur group of fifty or 
more players. The aims are to strengthen 
certain choirs, achieve a more compact 
and flexible ensemble, give recognition 
and added employment to a number of 
well-known local players, and keep a 
symphony orchestra of full personnel 
available and well-rehearsed at all times. 
The arrangement was worked out by 
Walter Hazelhurst, business agent of 
the Musician’s Association, and Mr. 
Howe, with unchanged leadership of 
the orchestra, except that the concert- 
master’s desk at alternate concerts will 
be occupied by Myrtle D. Olson and 
Maurice Diamond, representing the 
original and new groups respectively. 
The society will continue to welcome 
younger players as they reveal merit, 
develop young singers and instrumental- 
ists as soloists, and play a substantial 
amount of American music. 

Especially active in the work of this 
orchestral society are David D. Kaplan, 
president; John C. Yeaton, Jr., treasurer 
and librarian; Percy E. Tolman, orches- 
tra manager; and Mrs. Marie Webb 
Betts, president of the women’s auxil- 
iary. 

The Civic Music Association is in 
the midst of a successful season of five 
concerts. Sergei Rachmaninoff, Bruna 
Castagna, Erica Morini, and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra have been heard, and 
the remaining events will bring Lotte 
Lehmann and Lauritz Melchior in a 
joint recital on Feb. 16, and Lawrence 
Tibbett on March 11. The membership 
drive will take place in April, and it 
is expected that the 3,500 seats of the 
Auditorium will avain be spoken for, 
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with a substantial waiting list. Arthur 
J. Dann is president of the association, 
and Mrs. Leon McDermid is secretary. 
The talent committee which has pro- 
cured excellent programs includes Fred- 
erick W. Bailey, George Foxhall, Mrs. 
Robert Illingworth, Leroy F. Muzzy, 
Miss Saidee Riccius, and the Rev. 
Thomas S. Roy. 
Free Concerts at Art Museum 


A fine series of free Sunday afternoon 
concerts has been arranged by the trus- 
tees of the Art Museum. The Hampton 


Hamilton B. Wood, President of the Worcester 
Festival Association 


Institute Quartet was heard Jan. 21 in 
a program of spirituais, and Jan Smeter- 
lin, pinaist, was scheduled for Feb. 4. 
Remaining dates are: Feb. 18, the 
Griller Quartet of England, now making 
its first extended American tour; March 
3, trio, Richard Burgin, violin, Jean 
Bedetti, cello, and Jesus Maria Sanroma, 
piano, all of Boston; March 17, the 
Stradivarius Quartet; March 31, the 
Flute Players Club, six members of the 
Boston Symphony, directed by Georges 
Laurent. 

The Fine Arts Course at Clark Uni- 
versity, arranged by Dr. Loring Holmes 
Dodd, has included many fine musical 
programs in its eighteenth season, now 
nearing conclusion. José Iturbi, Anna 
Kaskas, Alexander Kipnis, Carola Goya, 
Beatrice Burford, and the Jooss Ballet, 
have appeared in the thoroughly modern 
new Atwood Hall under ideal auspices. 

Light Opera Club Rehearsing 

The Worcester County Light Opera 
Club, which gave “The Mikado’ in De- 
cember, has begun rehearsals for ‘The 
Yeomen of the Guard’, to be presented 
in Atwood Hall late in April. This 
Gilbert and Sullivan operetta was voted 
most popular by the audiences in De- 
cember, with ‘Robin Hood’ as a close 
second. W. Frederic Searle will con- 
duct. James Lidgate will be stage direc- 


tor; Ernest Perry, production manager. 
Modest profits on the last’ production 
have put the club into solvency again 
by a narrow margin, and the artistic 
level of the performances continues to 
be praiseworthy. Officers recently 
elected include: Franklin Feeney, presi- 
dent; Dorothy Bell, vice-president; 
Mildred Kelly, secretarv ; George Linna- 
han, treasurer ; Agnes Rastad, librarian. 

The club’s second “pop” concert ot 
the season was given in the Bancroft 
Hotel ballroom on Jan. 21, with Kath- 
leen Roche, soprano, Edmond Dupre, 
violinist, a club chorus of forty, and 
orchestra of thirty conducted by Ernest 
J. Reopel, Jr. At least two similar 
concerts will follow in the spring. This 
orchestra has been organized on a 


permanent basis by Mr. Reopel to fill 


Walter Howe, Manager of the Festival 
Association 


the need for a small symphonic group 
which can also be available to the Opera 
Club and other local musical organiza- 
tions. 

The music department of the Worces- 
ter Woman’s Club presented Hope 
Miller, soprano, and Arthur Dann, pian- 
ist, on Jan. 17, the program being ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Arthur J. Dann, chair- 
man. The young pianist, son of Mrs. 
Dann, is a member of the faculty of 
the Conservatory of Music at Oberlin, 
O. Other afternoon programs will be 
heard at the club during the spring. 

Junior Festival Plans 

The music department of the public 
schools, headed by Arthur J. Dann, ex- 
pects to present its annual Junior Fes- 
tival of two concerts in the Auditorium 
in May, and meanwhile each school is 
planning individual concerts. 

The church choirs, clubs of music 
students, and Swedish-American choral 
groups are active, as are the glee clubs 
and orchestras of Worcester’s four col- 
leges, and will be heard repeatedly 
during the spring. 
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The Hartford State Capitol 


By T. H. PARKER 


HARTFORD, Feb. 5. 


HILE two-thirds of our sea- 
V \ son’s major music has been 

played, there still remain the two 
events which constitute its annual cli- 
maxes. These are the two appearances 
of the Metropolitan Opera at the Bush- 
nell Memorial. This dispatch is written 
on the eve of the first, which will be 
‘Siegfried’, scheduled for Feb. 6. The 
second, nebulous in origins and date, 
will be given some time in March, but 
whatever it may turn out to be, it will 
be neither German nor heavy. The 
choice of ‘Siegfried’ is in line with the 
now box-office-happy tradition of pre- 
senting one Wagnerian opera each sea- 
son. While at first German opera was 
caviare to the general taste, it is now 
the great top-hat occasion here. 

Symphonically, the Bushnell will also 
provide its custom with two more im- 
ports, the Cleveland Orchestra with 
Rodzinski on Feb. 9, and finally, in the 
customary season of six, the Philadel- 
phia orchestra on Feb. 21. 

The symphonic season will not be 
actually laid away, however, until Feb. 
13, when the Hartford Symphony will 
offer fittingly enough, the American 
premiere of Guy Ropartz’s Requiem. 
Taking part in this performance in ad- 
dition to the orchestra, will be a chorus 
composed of the Cecelia Club, the 
Choral Club of Hartford, and the Hart- 
ford Oratorio Society. 


Experiments with New Works 

The premiere of the Ropartz work 
will conclude the Symphony’s first ex- 
periment in dwelling among untrodden 
ways. In past seasons, the orchestra 
and its sponsoring Symphony Society of 
Connecticut willy-nilly competed with 
the first-string, de luxe ensembles which 
appeared here, by offering familiar sym- 
phonic music. It got to the point where 
local and imported orchestras were re- 
peating each other a week apart. In an 
attempt to get around this hazardous 
situation, and also to add spice and a 
sense of progress to its programs, the 
Hartford Symphony this season gave at 
least one new work at each concert, with 
the single exception of the pre-Christ- 
mas event. While none of the works 
thus unveiled will probably be clamored 
for again very soon, the idea was a 
lively one in itself and down the right 
track, in everyone’s mind. 

Remnant in the three-thirty-top cate- 
gory are the recitals by Robert Virovai 
on Feb. 4, and Lawrence Tibbett on 
Mar. 3, under the sign of Robert Kel- 
logg, the city’s only independent music 
merchant. 

However, this hardly leaves the city 
tuneless, for the three major choral 
bodies will also have something to offer 
irom time to time. On April 1, the 
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Memorial ciety 
Hartford Oratorio Society directed by 
Harold Berkley will give the ‘St. Mat- 
thew Passion’, as their second offering 
of the season. Soloists will be Dorothy 
Baker, soprano, Lydia Summers, con- 
tralto, Willard Young, tenor and Wel- 
lington Ezekiel, bass. 

The Hartford Choral Club, conducted 
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WORCESTER SEASON 


San Carlo Company Is Heard— 
Worcester County Light 
Opera Club Appears 


Worcester, Feb. 5.— Opera, both 
grand and comic, imported and native, 
enlivened a recent week. The San Carlo 
Opera Company, with Carlo Peroni 
conducting, gave ‘Madame Butterfly’ on 
Dec. 6 and ‘La Traviata’ on Dec. 7, at 
the Auditorium, through the collabora- 
tion of the Worcester Music Sponsors 
with Fortune Gallo. Heard to excellent 
advantage were: Hizi Koyke, Lucille 
Meusel, Francis Perulli, Dimitri Ono- 
frei, Ivan Petroff, and others. 

The Worcester County Light Opera 
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Hartford 





Robert Kellogg, Sponsor of the Sunday 
Afternoon Concert Series 


by Marshall Seeley, will also give a 
Spring concert. The Travelers Choral 
Club and the West Hartford Chorus, 
both conducted by Walton Deckelman, 
will sing on Feb. 12 and May 2, respec- 
tively. 

The Musical Club of Hartford will 
present the Trio of New York on Feb. 
14, and Grace P. Naylor, soprano, on 
Mar. 14. 

The two biggest local schools of 
music are also planning a number of 
events. The Hartford School will give 





Hartford 


Conductor of the 


Symphony 


Leon Barzin, 


a concert at the Bushnell Memorial on 
May 5, presenting the school orchestra 
conducted by Harold Berkley. Sundays- 
at-Five will offer three recitals by mem- 
bers of the faculty on Feb. 18, Mar. 10 
and April 21. Student recitals will be 
given in May and June. 

The Hartt School is presenting fac- 
ulty members and artist-students as fol- 
lows: Feb. 20, Helen Hubbard, con- 
tralto; Mar. 1, Margaret Scafarello, vio- 
lin; Mar. 6, Virginia Mercer, soprano; 
Mar. 13, Cynthia Eddy, ’cello; Mar. 19, 
Amy B. Langton, soprano; Mar. 26, 
Ahlene Badge, organ; Apr. 2, Hartt 
String Quartet, April 8, Hartt School 
Orchestra and Chorus (Bushnell Me- 
morial ). 
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HAS GREAT VARIETY 


Club opened its third season with ‘The 
Mikado’, very nearly filling Atwood 
Hall of Clark University on Dec. 8 and 
9. W. Frederic Searle conducted. 

Arthur LeBlanc, Canadian violinist, 
with Albert Gingras as accompanist, de- 
lighted more than 300 members and 
guests of Cercle Jeanne Mance, Comité 
France-Amériquc, at Town House on 
Dec. 12. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff, Bruna Cas- 
tagna and Erica Morini, José Iturbi, 
and a joint recital by Anna Kaskas and 
Alexander Kipnis, have drawn large 
audiences. 

‘The Messiah’ as sung by the Worces- 
ter Oratorio Society on Dec. 27 at the 
Auditorium revealed some of the best 


work by chorus and orchestra in recent 
years, added rehearsals of these units 
apparently bearing rich fruit. Walter 
Howe conducted with authority tem- 
pered by reverence. The 425 singers 
were supported by an orchestra of 
eighty. 

The soloists included Agnes Davis, 
Thelma Jo Fischer, Clifford Menz, and 
Frederic Baer. James A. Gow, organ- 
ist; Walter L. Smith, Jr., trumpeter ; 
and Parouhi Adamian, pianist, did ex- 
cellent work. The audience was of 
good size, and enthusiastic. 





John Toms, Tenor, Sings in Pinehurst 
Pinenurst, N. C., Feb. 5,—John 
Toms, tenor, assisted by Herbert Liv- 
ingston, pianist, gave a recital at the 
Pinehurst Forum on Jan. 4. 
Joun F. Kyes 
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Annual New York Recital, 
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MARGARET SITTIG 


Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 
Jan. 11, 1940 


‘. .. one of the most talented of women vio- 
linists . . . she showed prime traits of musi- 
cianship, drawing a fine cantilena from the 
strings and investing the score with substan- 
tial value in expression and tonal color.” 


Grena Bennett, N. Y. Journal American, Jan. 12. 1940 


Management: H. A. CAHILL, 2415 R.K.O. Bidg., Radio City, New York 























Syracuse 


Guallilo Succeeds Polah at 
Helm of Symphony — 
New Series of Univer- 
sity Concerts for Win- 
ter and Spring—Morn- 
ing Musicales Plans An- 
niversary Celebration 


By Harris PINE 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., Feb. 5. 


\V ITH the coming year, closing an- 

other decade, Syracuse plans to 
make the beginning of the new year a 
milestone in the sphere of music in the 
hub city of the Empire State. 

The Syracuse Symphony, under the 
fine leadership of its conductor, André 
Polah, head of the violin and ensemble 
department at the College of Fine Arts 
at Syracuse University, has shown that 
Syracuse is able to support its own 
symphonic organization as in the years 
prior to 1925 when Vladimir Shavitch 
came to this city from Russia. As con- 
ductor of the Federal Music Project and 
the Syracuse Symphony Orchestra Inc., 
for the past three-and-a-half years, Mr. 
Polah, conductor, violinist, composer 
and pedagogue, has organized a unified 
group of musicians, trained in sym- 
phonic literature. 


Plan Self-Support 


The attendance has grown to num- 
bers warranting the outlook of a self- 
supporting organization in the near fu- 
ture. Plans for such an organization 
are under way. A few months ago, Mr. 
Polah resigned from his position as con- 
ductor of the Syracuse Symphony, 
which is at present the Federal Music 
Project supported by the Syracuse 
Symphony Organization chartered in 
1925. Mr. Polah found himself unable 
to devote his entire time to the project 
as required by present regulations. Dr. 
Nicholas Guallilo of Utica, at one time 
assistant conductor of the orchestra who 
recently received his Mus. PhD. from 
the Syracuse University and who 
studied under Mr. Polah, was appointed 
to conduct the remaining three concerts 
in the series of six. The final concert 
brings the Wells College Chorus under 
the baton of Nicholas Nabokoff, well- 
known composer. Two children’s con- 
certs are scheduled to be given on Feb. 
17 and on March 16. A few out-of- 
town engagements will also be fulfilled. 

A new series of University concerts 
will be innovated this Winter and 
Spring. Three concerts, given by the 
Syracuse Symphony, sponsored by the 
Syracuse University and conducted by 
Mr. Polah, will take place in the Hall 
of John Crouse at Syracuse University. 
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versity Chorus 


On Feb. 24 Maurice Eisenberg, ’cellist 
will be soloist; Kirk Ridge, pianist, will 
play at the second concert and a dra- 
matic soprano will be engaged for the 
third concert. A Spring series is con- 
templated with the concerts to be given 
in the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, 
sponsored by the Syracuse Committee 
of Art, with Mr. Polah conducting. 
During the months of July and August 
Mr. Polah and the Syracuse Symphony 
will give a series of summer concerts at 
Crouse College Auditorium. Each week 
a concert will be given with soloists. 
These symphonic series, with Mr. Polah 
conducting, promise to be of great in 
terest to Syracusans and musicians 
throughout the state. 


Morning Musicals Anniversary 


Morning Musicals Inc., founded by 
Mrs. Antionette White Sherman in 
1890, are planning for their grand 
fiftieth anniversary celebration a huge 
banquet with concerts and nation-wide 
speakers. The new president for the 
coming two years will be Mrs. Harry 
H. Skerritt with Mrs. Wm. Cornell 
Blanding, Katherine Seymour and Mrs. 
Donald Dey, last year’s president, as 
vice-presidents. In their regular major 
concert series presented have been 
Lawrence Tibbett, Bidu Sayao, the 
National Symphony with Hans Kindler 
and Bartlett and Robertson, duo-pianists. 
On Feb. 20, Albert Spalding will per- 
form, and on March 5, Ted Shawn and 
his Dancers will be brought to this city 
for the first time. For Morning Mus- 
icals morning recitals, Eugene Conley, 
tenor; Mary Becker, Syracuse violinist ; 
and Lydia Summers, contralto; and 
Alec Templeton, appeared. The Na- 
tional Symphony has been re-engaged 
for the 1940-41 Morning Musical sea- 
son. 

For the twenty-third season the Syra- 
cuse Civic Music Association Inc., 
founded by Seymour B. Everts with 
Mrs. Seymour B. Everts as president, 
presents for their 1939-40 season a fine 
group of artists. Rachmaninoff, Gladys 
Swarthout, the Ballet Caravan, Emman- 
uel Feuermann and Alma Milstead, Su- 
san Fisher and Clifford Menz, have been 
heard. The sixth and last concert of the 
Civic season will bring John Charles 
Thomas on March 8. 

Choral groups in Syracuse have been 

(Continued on page 352) 








SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


SUMMER SESSION 1940 


Master class in Conducting and Orchestration 
given by Andre Polah in connection with six 


symphony concerts. 
to conduct in 


Opportunity for students 
sectional and full rehearsals. 


For information write College of Fine Arts 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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By Ex..tis KENNEDY BALDWIN 


UTICA, Feb. 5. 


RGUMENT over the presentation 

of the ‘Dance of the Seven Veils’ 
on Jan. 31, at a concert to be conducted 
by Nicholas D. Guallilo, co-conductor of 
the Civic Symphony, resulted in the 
resignation of Dr. Guallilo, effective 
Feb. 1, as reported in the last issue. 

Miles Jones, president of the Civic 
Musical Society, said that Guallilo’s 
resignation “affects in no way the sched- 
uled concerts of the society for the 
1939-40 season, for with the Jan. 31 con- 
cert Guallilo will have given all the con- 
certs which he was scheduled to give 
this season. The other two scheduled 
concerts, on March 20 and May 15, ac- 
cording to arrangements made in the 
fall of 1939, will be given as planned 
under Berrian Shute’s leadership. 

Meanwhile members of the board who 
sided with Guallilo in his insistence upon 
presenting the dance have held a series 
of meetings at which the possibility of 
forming another orchestra in Utica has 
been mentioned. 

A quickened interest in music was 
noted as the year began, owing in part 
to increased facilities in the school sys- 
tems and in part to the membership 
drives of the Civic Musical Society and 
other organizations sponsoring musical 
and cultural programs. 

Completion of the Proctor High 
School Auditorium has provided a new 
improved headquarters for civic con- 
certs and arrangements for the national 
conventions of the Polish Singers Alli- 
ance of America in May will take the 
season of musical events later into the 
spring than is usual. 


Community Events Remain 


The B Sharp Community Concerts, 
which brought the New York Philhar- 
monic Symphony and Igor Gorin earlier 
in the season, will complete its schedule 
on Feb. 28 with a recital by Carola 
Goya, Spanish dancer. R. E. Chesley, 
sponsor of the Great Artist Series, who 
hegan his course with the Don Cossacks 
and Argentinita, will present Gladys 
Swarthout, mezzo-soprano, with the 
New Friends of Music Orchestra, on 
March 13, and on April 11 will sponsor 
the appearance of Ezio Pinza, bass. 
These concerts will be at the Stanley 
Theatre. 

The School of Related Arts and Sci- 
ences on Feb. 8 will bring Sigmund 
Spaeth, tune detective. The school has 
completed arrangements for the appear- 
ance of Marion Rous, musical lecturer, 
on May 9 and Mitchell’s Concert Sing- 
ers on May 18. 

Miss Abigail Dimon, director of the 
cultural division of the Munson-Will- 
iams-Proctor Institute, will complete the 
winter months with a series of lectures 
on instrumental music each Tuesday 
night to be given by Sarah P. Maybury 
and a series on the work of Mozart, 
teethoven, Brahms and Wagner on 
Thursday mornings by Frank Parker, 
director of the Parker School of Music. 

Polish Alliance to Attract Choruses 

The Polish Singers Alliance will 
bring choruses from all parts of the 
country to the city May 27 to 30, when 
it is expected that the attendance will 
top the 2,000 marks. Louis Drejza, con- 
vention chairman, expects fifty choirs to 
compete, including singers from De- 
troit, Cleveland, Chicago, Buffalo, New 
York City and Boston. Members of 
the Kolka Filaretow, male choir, the 
Lutnia Ladies Choir, the Jutrzenka 
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Choir of East Utica, and the Kalka and 
Philharmonia Choirs of New York 
Mills are aiding in local arrangements 
for the convention. 

With the purchase of bass and alto 
clarinets, Mrs. Bertha Dean Hughes, 
supervisor of public school music, re- 
ports that the school system now owns 
all the instruments for use in the full 
symphony. Working with thirteen as- 
sociate music teachers, Mrs. Hughes 
has charge of the musical instruction 
of the 14,000 children in the public 
school system. 

She reports that in the grade schools 
and the two high schools of the system 
she and her assistants have organized 
eleven choruses, ten bands, nine orches- 
tras and eight string quartets. Instruc- 
tion of the string quartets is sponsored 
by the Munson-Williams-Proctor Insti- 
tute with Mrs. Edgar Alderwick and 
!_eo Hahn in charge of instruction. 

The Musicians Forum is headed again 
this year by Mrs. Jessie Nash Stover. 
Comprised of Utica’s music teachers it 
meets monthly in the homes of members. 
The students are banded together in the 
Junior Musicians Forum which con- 
ducts its meetings at the MWP Institute 
guided by Ruth Goodwin and Martha 
Williams, senior advisors. 

Headed by Margaret Griffith, presi- 
Gent, the B Sharp Musical Club in ad- 
dition to sponsoring the Community 
Concerts series this year is holding a 
series of public meetings at the Hotel 
Utica. The annual meeting is scheduled 
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Providence 


Community Association and 
Boston Symphony Dominate 
Programs for Second Half of 
Season — Festival Chorus, 
Oratorio Society and Clubs 
Schedule Many Events 





By ARLAN R. COoLIDGE 
PROVIDENCE, Feb. 5. 


OOKING toward the second half 
of the season, the concert calendar 
is once more dominated by the pro- 
grams of the Community Concert Asso- 
ciation and the Boston Symphony. Be- 
sides these one finds a long list of events 
scheduled by the Festival Chorus, Ora- 
torio Society, the Verdandi, University 
Glee Club, Catholic Choral Club, and 
the Glee Clubs of Brown University 
and Pembroke College, while the re- 
citals sponsored by leading music clubs, 
the State Federation, the Public Schools 
and individual artists promise much 
that is attractive. The Providence Sym- 
phony remains inactive again this sea- 
son and the WPA Music Project, now 
sponsored by the State, will probably 
present its concert orchestra in various 
communities as well as this capital city. 
The Community Concert Association 
has revised its program and will present 
the following artists: Argentinita and 
her dancers, Feb. 27; John Charles 
Thomas, baritone, March 6, and Artur 
Rubinstein, pianist, April 23. The 
president of this organization of more 
than 3,100 is Mrs. Arthur M. Allen. 
Rounding out its fifty-eighth season 
in this city, the Boston Symphony under 
Dr. Koussevitzky, will play on Feb. 
20 and April 16. 


Opera Performances in Preparation 


Performances of ‘Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana’ and ‘Pagliacci’ are in prepera- 
tion for spring presentation by the New 
England Grand Opera, Danillo Sciotti, 
director. Principals of the company 
who are expected to take part are Har- 
riet Eden, Blanche Monjeau, Rose 
Applebaum, Frank Vespia and Alfonse 
Pichette. An Opera Guild is being or- 
ganized. 

It is expected that the Festival 
Chorus, largest singing group in the 
city, will give its annual out-door pro- 
gram in Roger Williams Park on June 
9. The Goldman Band will 
John B. Archer conducts. 

The “Y” Oratorio Society under the 
leadership of William W. Deroin will 
give Haydn’s ‘The Creation’ on Feb. 25, 
Spohr’s ‘Cavalry’ on Good Friday night 


assist. 
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and ‘Elijah’ in the month of April. The 
“Y” Singers, another organization led 
by Mr. Deroin, gave its third annual 
concert on Feb. 3. 

The University Glee Club will close 
its season with a concert on April 19. 
Clifford Menz, tenor, will be the soloist 
and John B. Archer is leader. This is 
the Club’s thirty-ninth year. 

The Catholic Choral Club, founded 
and directed by the Rev. Leo Rowlands, 
will be heard in a third concert on April 
22. Cloyd R. Brown, baritone, will be 
the guest artist. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff will give a re- 
cital at the Metropolitan on Feb. 13, 
and Nelson Eddy is announced for 
April 5. 


Hitchcock’s Ballet to Be Produced 


Plans are under way for the produc- 
tion in the spring of the ballet ‘The 
Hurricane’, composed by Arthur B. 
Hitchcock, Professor of Music at Brown 
University. The work is based on the 
New England disaster of 1938, and the 
choreography has been supplied by Ger- 
trude Prokosch Kurath, who will ap- 
pear as dancer and director of her bal- 
let group. 

The WPA Music Project has sched- 
uled a series of Sunday evening pro- 
grams by its Concert Orchestra under 
Edouard Caffier, which will be given in 
the Hope High School. As in the past 
season, works by American composers 
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will be played and local soloists fea- 
tured. Winfield Cunningham is Direc- 
tor of the Music Project. 

The Federation of Music Clubs will 
sponsor a Senoir Choir Festival on Feb. 
11; Junior Choir Festival on April 7; 
Music Week programs, May 5-12; Jun- 
for Competitive Festival on May 11; 
State Convention at Kingston with the 
National President, Mrs. Vincent Hilles 
Ober as guest, May 17 and 18; as well 
as the performances of the New Eng- 
land Grand Opera Company. The 
Federation also helps purchase instru- 
ments for the use of the public schools 
and provides music for libraries. It also 
aids worthy students. 

Music Clubs play a prominent pare 
in the active artistic life of the city. 
Local clubs and others throughout the 
State are united in the Federation, 
whose President is Mrs. Ada Holding 
Miller. A very extensive program of 
Music Week concerts is presented each 
May under the sponsership of the Fed- 
eration. The Chopin Club, the oldest 
and largest in the community, gives 
monthly concerts, and a President’s Day 
recital on May 2 will honor its leader, 
Mrs. Ernest E. Chase. The Chaminade 
Club, whose President is Mrs. Herbert 


ORMANDY AND MEN 
VISIT PROVIDENCE 


Philadelphia Orchestra Plays in 
Third Event Offered by 
Community Series 


ProvipENCE, Feb. 5.—A high point 
in the season was the third concert on 
the Community Series given by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy conducting, in the Metropolitan 
on Jan. 11. Bach’s Suite No. 3 in D, 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 2, ‘The Swan 
of Tuonela’ by Sibelius, and the Second 
Suite from Ravel’s ‘Daphnis and Chloé’ 
made up the rewarding program. 

The Festival Chorus, directed by 
John B. Archer, and assisted by Mar- 
garet Speaks, soprano, gave its annual 
winter concert in the Metropolitan on 
Jan. 7. The program included works 
by Vittoria, Brahms, Bach and others. 

The University Glee Club, whose 
leader is John B. Archer, opened its 
twenty-ninth season in Memorial Hall 
on Dec. 8. Ann Heath, soprano, accom- 
panied by Charles Ruetschi, was soloist. 
Performances of ‘Rigoletto’, ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana’ and ‘Pagliacci’ were given in 
the Metropolitan by the San Carlo Com- 
pany on Dec. 4 and 5. Carlo Peroni 
conducted. 

Marian Anderson, contralto, was 
heartily welcomed by an audience of 
over 3,000 in the Metropolitan on Dec. 
3. Accompanied by Kosti Vehanen, she 
song works by Handel, Scarlatti, Bizet, 
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M. Durfee, has an active schedule, in- 
cluding a Junior Day on Feb. 8, 
“American Program” on Feb. 22, a 
musical featuring the Chromatic Quin- 
tet on May 1, a Lenten Program on 
Mar. 21, and a President’s Day concert 
on April 18, when Eleanor Steber, so- 
prano; Bela Urbanowsky, violinist, and 
Arthur Lang, pianist, will be the solo- 
ists. 

The Monday Morning Musical Club, 
of which Mrs. Mary C. Gross is Presi- 
dent, maintains a regular series of pro- 
grams and a list of philanthropic enter- 
prises which include a scholarship fund 
and a library project. Lectures by John 
B. Archer on the programs of the Bos- 
ton Symphony are also being continued 
this season. 

Activities of the Verdandi Male 
Chorus, whose members are of Swedish 
descent, will embrace a concert for Fin- 
nish Relief on Feb. 16. Oscar Ekeberg 
is the director of the society. 

The Department of Music in Brown 
University and Pembroke College will 
present the combined choral forces of 
the institution in Mendelssohn’s ‘Hymn 
of Praise’ on Mar. 28. The Brown Glee 
Club will sing on Mar. 14, and the Pem- 
broke Glee Club has arranged a joint 
concert with the Glee Club of Worces- 
ter Institute of Technology on Feb. 10. 
Professor Arthur B. Hitchcock directs 
the Brown group and G. Richard Car- 
penter is leader of the Pembroke Club. 
Sandor Vas, pianist, will be presented in 
recital at the University on Feb. 22. 
The Brown-Pembroke Orchestra will 
sponsor a production of ‘The Pirates of 
Penzance’ on Feb. 29 and March 1, with 
William Dinneen as director, and the 
instrumental forces of the organization 
will conclude the Faunce Theater series 
with a concert on April 18. Professor 
Arlan R. Coolidge directs the Orchestra. 

The Civic Music Association in Paw- 
tucket completes its series with a re- 
cital by Poldi Mildner, pianist, on 
March 19. William Meiklejohn heads 
this organization. 


Schubert, Parker, Sadero, Price, Ve- 
hanen and Verdi, and a group of spirit- 
uals. 

Grace Moore, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, gave the second concert of the 
Community Series in the Metropolitan 
on Dec, 19. 

Marcel Dupré, organist, was recitalist 
in Sayles Hall, Brown University, on 
Dec. 8, when the Memory Day for 
Edgar John Lownes was held. 

The Brown - Pembroke, Orchestra, 
with Sylvia B. Rose, pianist, as soloist, 
gave its first Faunce Theatre concert 
at the University on Dec. 7. Arlan R. 
Coolidge conducted. 

ARLAN R. CooLinGE 
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George King Raudenbush, Conductor of the 
Harrisburg Symphony 


By HELEN JEAN KULP 
HARRISBURG, Feb. 5. 


HE celebration of the Harrisburg 

! Symphony’s tenth anniversary is 

the highlight in a season which is 
bringing to the capital city a wealth of 
orchestral and choral music, with a full 
schedule of distinguished artists. The 
actual anniversary will occur’ on 
March 19, when the orchestra, under 
the baton of George King Raudenbush, 
will repeat its “debut” program. Mr. 
Raudenbush has conducted the orches- 
tra since its inception, and his far- 
- sighted, creative planning and executive 
ability are largely responsible for es- 
tablishing it as a vital center of the 
city’s musical life. 

Capacity audiences of enthusiastic 
school children are enjoying a series of 
four Monday afternoon’ concerts, 
planned and played especially for them 
by the orchestra in co-operation with 
the public schools of Central Pennsyl- 
vania and the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Advance program study 
in the schools prepares the young listen- 
ers for the music they are to hear. They 
also take an active part in the concerts 
by singing chosen songs with the or- 
chestra. Talented pupils have appeared 
as soloists on some of these programs, 
the first of these young performers be- 
ing Carol Malsh, pianist. 

Symphony Choir Gaining Recognition 

The Harrisburg Symphony Choir, 
founded by Mr. Raudenbush as a chorus 
to co-operate with the orchestra in the 
performance of large choral works, is 
gaining attention in the national field 
as well as in Harrisburg. The choir is 
directed and trained by Walter G. Mc- 
Iver, choral conductor of the orches- 
tra, and includes the best voices selected 
from the graduating classes of the 
senior high schools, by competitive audi- 
tion after each gradation. Forty voices 
are added to the choir each year, and 
it now numbers 160 singers. 

The a cappella group, forty voices 
selected from the full choir, appeared 
twice at the New York World’s Fair 
and joined in the Westminster Choir 
Festival at Princeton, N. J., besides 
making a number of coast-to-coast 
broadcasts. This group also has demon- 
strated various styles of ancient choral 
music at the Young People’s Concerts. 

The full choir has performed Rach- 
maninoff’s Choral Symphony “The Bells’ 
and excerpts from Wagner’s ‘Parsifal’ 
with the orchestra. A performance of 


Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony is in prep- 
aration for the Spring Festival Concert 
on May 7, when the orchestra will close 
its season, The choir will be augmented 
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The Westminster Choir of Princeton, 
directed by Dr. John Finley William- 
son, sang in the Forum of the State 
Education Building last month under 
the auspices of the Harrisburg Sym- 
phony Choir. 

Visits from Philadelphians 


The orchestra and the Harrisburg 
Symphony Society are sponsoring again 
this season two concerts by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, with Eugene Or- 
mandy conducting. These concerts are 
extremely popular, drawing capacity 
audiences from surrounding towns as 
well as Harrisburg. Nelson Eddy is to 
appear in recital for the benefit of the 
Orchestra General Fund in April, and 
the demand for tickets has been so great 
that this concert will have to be given 
in the huge auditorium of the Zembo 
Mosque, instead of in the Forum. 

Julius Katchen, young pianist, will 
have solo honors in the tenth anniver- 
sary program. Artists who have ap- 
peared with the orchestra this season 
are: Joseph Knitzer, violinist, and Jo- 
seph Schuster, ‘cellist, who played the 
Brahms Double Concerto; Rosalyn 
Tureck, pianist, and Igor Gorin, bari- 
tone, who sang here last year, and who 
returns by popular demand. 

The sale of subscriptions for the an- 
niversary season again was supervised 
by Mrs. Robert Hall Craig, chairman 
of the Woman’s Committee of the or- 
chestra, Mrs. Arthur H. Hull continues 
as president of the Harrisburg Sym- 
phony Society, which, in addition to 
its many other services, has held a 
series of teas, presenting Mr. Rauden- 
bush in informal program talks. 

J. Ira Laird has been serving as 
president of the orchestra. The concert- 
master is Harold Jauss, and George 
Rees Naugle is business manager. 

Club Celebrates 58th Anniversary 

The Wednesday Club, Harrisburg’s 
oldest musical organization, will cele- 
brate its fifty-eighth birthday anniver- 
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sary on May 17. Mrs. Lloyd V. White 
is president. Besides sponsoring con- 
certs by famous artists in its Wednesday 
Club Civic Music Series, the organiza- 
tion gives many programs for its mem- 
bers, and in schools and institutions. Its 
afternoon concerts for members this 
season have included instructive and 
entertaining programs with such attrac- 
tive titles as “From the Life of Verdi”, 
“The Mighty Handful” (in which Rus- 
sian composers were represented); “A 
Liszt Matinee”; “A Renaissance of 
French Music”, and “Music of the 
Elizabethans’”’. 

At the Yuletide season, the Wednes- 
day Club Chorus, directed by Mrs. Ed- 
win J. Decevee, gave a delightful pro- 
gram and also presented Eloise Bieber, 
harpist, as soloist. Theodor Karhan 
remains director of the Wednesday 
Club String Ensemble, which has been 


Peoria 


By HeELEN Harrison MILLS 
PEORIA, ILL., Feb. 5. 


F the four attractions scheduled by 
the Amateur Musical Club this sea- 
son, Mrs. Bennett M. Holowell, presi- 
dent, three remain to be given by the 
following artists and groups: Gregor 
Piatigorsky, ’cellist, in his second appear- 
ance here; Robert Casedesus, pianist, 
who will be heard for the first time in 
Peoria; and the Saint Louis Symphony 
under Vladimir Golschmann in_ its 
annual offering, which, with the yearly 
presentation of the Peoria Symphony 
of forty players, which is sponsored by 
the club, provides orchestra fare twice 
yearly under the direction of this club 
of over 1200 members 
Of the member’s recitals yet to come, 
a lenten program of Medieval music is 
to be given in March by a selected group 
of men and women singers calling them- 
selves the Medievalists, who, in ap- 
propriate costume, specialize in  pro- 
grams that are slightly “different.” Also, 
the Club’s. Philharmonic Choral of 
seventy-five voices, under George Gunn, 
gives its annual concert in April. 


Orchestral Situation Is Unique 


Regarding the orchestra _ situation 
here, a rather unique problem presents 
itself. Peoria, which has never in the 
more than thirty years’ existence of its 
orchestra really supported it (so that 
the Amateur Musical Club has stepped 
in to sponsor its concert each season), 
now finds itself the possessor of not one, 
but two such groups The latest, calling 








An Air View of Harrisburg 


heard frequently this season. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff was the first 
artist to appear in the Wednesday 
Club’s Civic Music Series. Lina Pag- 
liughi, soprano, and Ossy Renardy, vio- 
linist, were heard next, and as a diver- 
sion, Argentinita and her Spanish 
Dancing Ensemble gave a colorful per- 
formance. The Don Cossack Chorus 
will replace the Mozart Boys’ Choir, 
which has canceled its American en- 
gagements this year. Last to appear in 
this series will be Ezio Pinza and Elisa- 
beth Rethberg, in a joint-recital. 

The Harrisburg Choral Society will 
present as its only offering this season, 
Brahms’s ‘German Requiem’, under the 
direction of John Lewis Roberts. A 
hundred voices from the Mendelssohn 
Club of Sunbury will join the 135 local 
singers for this performance on April 
4. Forty musicians from the Harrisburg 
Symphony will take part in the per- 
formance. 

A new series in Harrisburg this year 
is the Young Celebrities Concert Series, 
managed locally by Minerva Stokes 
Stine. Its schedule has included the 
Trapp Family Choir, Jussi Bjoerling, 
and will present the Metropolitan Trio, 
composed of Zinka Milanov, Alexander 
Kipnis and Corin Carlsson, and Jean- 
ette MacDonald. 


Amateur Musical Club Has 
Three Events Still on 
Schedule — Peoria Sym- 
phony, Sponsored by 
Organization, Heard in 
Two Annual Concerts— 
Music in Public Schools 
Increases Scope 


itself the Peoria Philharmonic, has given 
one program this year and plans two 
more, with perhaps a May Festival for 
which local conductors will be found. 
Instituted by an energetic group of 
symphonic players, many of whom per- 
form in the original symphony, the idea 
of this second symphony seems to be 
that out of such effort there should in 
time develop one substantially supported 
civil orchestra. In any event, the move- 
ment has served to make the city sym- 
phony-conscious as never before, with 
the hope on all sides that a satisfying 
solution may soon be found. 

Music in the public schools has 
reached a new high this year with the 
approaching mid-winter festival combin- 
ing the glee clubs and instrumental de- 
partments of the Junior and Senior 
High Schools, under Eva Kidder, super- 
visor of music. And aside from the 
usual number of school pageants and 
cantatas, Music Week will be signalized 
by the production of an American 
Music Pageant, original with its direc- 
tors, which will present works of the 
past 100 years by a chorus of 300 and 
utilizing pupils of the grades as well as 
high schools in vocal and instrumental 
numbers. The undertaking follows in 

(Continued on page 362) 














By JocELYN FOULKES 
PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 5. 


RTIST courses and club activities 
have predominated so far in the 
current season. 

By March, the deficit which caused 
the suspension of Portland Symphony 
concerts two years ago will be paid by 
the Symphony Society and the di- 
rectors, principally the latter. If a 
campaign for funds results in obtaining 
a maintenance fund sufficient to supple- 
ment the income derived from sale of 
tickets and similar sources, the con- 
certs will be resumed in the fall. 

The orchestra, conducted by Paul 
Lemay, will broadcast in the third of 


this season’s Standard Oil hours, in 
April. 
The Portland Junior Symphony, 


organized with Jaques Gershkovitch as 
conductor in 1925, continues to retain 
a membership of more than ninety 
players. They give three evening and 
three morning programs each season. 
The latter, with David Campbell as 
master of ceremonies and supervisor 
of the note book contest, are sponsored 
by the Junior League. James Eoff is 
the assistant conductor. Majolaine 


Artist Courses 
and Club Ac- 
tivities Pre- 
dominate in 
Music Season 
— Symphony 
Deficit to be 
Abolished in 
March—Cam- 


paign for 
Funds Is 
Planned 


Le Beck, principal of the basses, will 
play a piano concerto at the February 
evening concert and Dorothy Hutchi- 
son, concert master, a violin concerto 
in April. Charles A. Hart was re- 
elected president of the Portland Junior 
Symphony Association. Mr. Gershko- 
vitch rehearses weekly a preparatory 
orchestra of fifty students. 

City to Hear Spring Concert Series 

Frank E. Andrews, manager of the 
Ellisan-White Bureau, will present the 
following artists in two courses in the 
spring: Walter Gieseking, Nelson Eddy, 
Jooss Ballet, Robert Virovai, Marian 
Anderson, José Iturbi and John Charles 
Thomas. W. B. McCurdy, will bring 
the San Carlo Opera to the Paramount 
Theatre in March. 

Reed College and the Friends of 
Chamber Music, for the second year, 
are sponsoring appearances of inter- 
nationally known chamber music groups. 
The Pasquier Trio, owing to mobiliza- 
tion in France, can not fill the engage- 


Cheyenne, W yo. 


Junior and Senior High © 
Schools Take Active Part 
in Community Music 
Life—Co-operative Con- 
cert Group Brings Visit- 
ing Artists—Philomelians 
Men’s Chorus Will Sing 
in April 


seen 


By Rosert B. RHOopE 
CHEYENNE, WYO., Feb. 5. 
ITH Cheyenne’s musical con- 
sciousness becoming increasingly 
evident, a most active and entertaining 
late Winter and Spring season is being 
awaited. This year an unusual amount 
of interest has been noted in relation to 
the city’s own producing talent, particu- 
larly in the programs planned for pre- 
sentation by the junior and senior high 
schools. 

However, Cheyenne has found itself 
increasingly popular on the itinerary of 
traveling artists since a natural appre- 
ciation of concerts has developed in re- 
cent years. Outstanding artists to be 
brought here in February and March by 
the co-operative concert group will be 
John Carter, tenor, and Joseph Knitzer, 
violinist. Capacity crowds are expected 


at the Lincoln Theatre for these con- 





certs as a result of the large audience 
which heard Donald Novis in December. 

The Mid-Winter season was aus- 
piciously launched by a concert pre- 
sented by the senior and junior high 
school bands and chorus at the junior 
high school auditorium. These groups 
are expected to follow up their initial 
1940 success with an even more am- 
bitious undertaking during the Spring 
season. Under Ralph Bowen, the bands 
exhibit remarkable training and_tech- 
nique for youths. 

The Philomelians, men’s chorus, will 
not open their season until April, when 
Cheyenne’s demands for their services 
will be in active competition with invi- 
tations from surrounding cities which, 
because of past tours, put in their re- 
quests for concert dates with this fine 
group. Before the beginning of the 
Philomelian series further concerts will 
be presented by the Mothersingers, 
though exact dates cannot yet be an- 
nounced. 

Of particular interest now is the 
series of three free vesper concerts pre- 
sented by the Cheyenne Little Sym- 
phony at the Presbyterian Church under 
Clyde G. Ross. The first of these con- 
certs was presented on Jan. 21. Mem- 
bership in the Cheyenne Little Sym- 
phony is open to all musicians who play 
orchestral instruments and who are in- 
terested in studying fine concert music. 
The Little Symphony is four years old. 
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Gladys Gilbert Studio 


Gershko- 
Heads 
Portland Junior 
Symphony 


Jacques 
Harold C. Sproul, vitch, Who 
Director of Music the 
at Reed College 


ment on April 6, and the substituting 
players have not been announced. The 
Coolidge Quartet will play twice in 
April, in this series of six concerts. 
Harold C. Sproul is in charge of 
musical activities at Reed College 
which include an orcehstra, glee club 
string ensemble, history of music and 
theoretical classes. 

The WPA Federal Symphony, en- 
larged and renamed the Portland Phil- 
harmonic, is sponsored by the city of 
Portland and the Musicians Mutual 
Association. Leslie Hodge, a protegé 
of Alfred Hertz, is the conductor. Fed- 
eral funds are the chief source of 
financial support, augumented by a con- 
tribution from the Portland Musicians 
Association and the sale of tickets pro- 
moted by the Portland district of the 


O. M. L. A. and the Oregon Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. Eight concerts 


are scheduled at three weeks’ intervals 
from January to June. The programs 
will consist of popular symphonic works. 
Oregon and out-of-state singers and in- 
strumentalists will be the soloists. 
F. W. Goodrich is the WPA state di- 
rector of music. 

Ariel Rubstein, pianist and director 
of the Ellison-White Conservatory, is 
engaged in a series of Beethoven son- 
ata recitals. Mr. Rubstein is also an- 
nouncing spring recitals by leading 
instructors in the conservatory and by 
young artist students. 

A performance by the glee clubs of 
six institutions of higher learning, Reed, 
Linfield and Marylhurst Colleges and 
Portland, Willamette and Pacific Uni- 
versities, will take place at the Para- 
mount Theatre, on May 6. 

Chester Duncan and his assistant su- 
pervisors of music in the public schools 
are preparing elementary and high 
school student organizations for a city 
wide series of music festivals this 
month. A competitive festival of local 
high school choirs, orchestras, bands, 
smaller ensembles and soloists will be 
held in March. 

Kate Dell Marden will conclude her 
second term as president of the Oregon 
Federation of Music Clubs at the state 
convention in Portland, May 21-23. 
Mrs. Donald Spencer is national board 
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Jean Williams, Presi- 
dent of the Oregon 
Music Teachers’ As- 


Frank E. Andrews, 
Manager of the Elli- 
son-White Bureau 


sociation 
member. Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober, 
national president, has selected two 


chairmen from Oregon; Mrs. Marden, 
chairman of music at state and county 
fairs, and Jocelyn Foulkes, western rep- 
resentative of the Artist Presentation 
Service. Among state appointments 
are Mrs. Walter Denton, historian and 
chairman of civic and_ philanthropic 
music; Nellie Tholen, director of the 
monthly programs given by juniors and 
student musicians at the Y. W. C. A. 
auditorium; Mrs. J. R. Hollister, su- 
pervisor of student musicians’ contests ; 
Neva Lois Anders, junior counselor, 
and Grace Harding, junior contest 
chairman. 

The federation and the Oregon Music 
Teachers Association contests will be 
conducted in the spring. 

Jean Williams will preside at the con- 
vention of the O. M. T. A., in Salem, 
June 10-11. Mabel Powers is chairman 
of arrangements, Ora Bess Seeberger is 


program chairman and Mrs. David 
Eason, chairman of education. Amy 


Olmsted Welch is president of the Port- 
land district of the O. M. T. A. 

Mrs. A. O. Ramsden is the new head 
of the Monday Musical Club. Monthly 
programs and morning musicales in- 
terest the members. Robert D. Keltner 
instructs the dramatic department. 
Ella Connell Jesse again conducts the 
piano ensemble and Albert E. Jones, 
the chorus and sextet. Mr. Jones also 
directs the Apollo Club which will sing 
with the Monday Musical Chorus on 
Feb. 27. 

Another new president is Eva Graves 
O’Neill, of the Allied Arts. Rose 
Coursen Reed continues to lead the 
chorus and double trio and Doris Smith, 
the speech arts class. Luciene E, 
Becker trains the piano ensemble. 

Among other active clubs and their 
presidents are the Oregon Music 
Teachers Guild, Elsie M. Lewis; Moore 
Teachers, Beulah Cheever; Beaux Arts, 
Doris Wildman; New England Con- 
servatory, Mrs. J. H. Hall; Dunning 
Teachers, Myrta B. Swallow. Jean 
Warren Carrick of Portland is the na- 
tional dean of the Dunning Course. 
Winifred Worrell is dean of the Port- 
land Chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists. 

The circulation of music and books in 
the music room of the public library 
exceeds that of last year by 5823 vol- 
umes. Clubs and classes have access 
to the phonograph room. The public 
attends recorded programs and broad- 
casts of opera and symphony. 
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Montreal 


Pierre Beique Has Impres- 
sive List of Attractions in 
First Year of Manage- 
ment — Quebec Musical 
Festival Competition Is 
Scheduled — Two Sym- 


: phony Series Continue 


By Tuomas ARCHER 


MONTREAL, Feb. 5. 


AR has had less effect upon the 
musical season in Montreal 
than has the extreme caution of 


impresarios here in booking concerts 
and recitals by famous artists. Truth to 
tell, this tendency has been gathering 
momentum for some years. 

Yet the exchange regulations, which 
mean that Canada must pay 10 cents 
on every American dollar, has not de- 
terred, with one exception, the engage- 
ment of artists from the United States. 
The single exception is that of Mrs. A. 
M. Russel’s Nine O’Clock Concerts. 
This series was firmly attached to a 
New York concert management in pre- 
vious seasons. But after war broke out 
Mrs. Russel announced her intention of 
restricting engagements to Canadian 
artists. 

Pierre Beique has made a fine begin- 
ning as a concert manager. He opened 
last fall with a joint recital by Ezio 
Pinza and Marjorie Lawrence. He con- 
tinues on February 5 with Rose Bamp- 
ton and her husband, Wilfred Pelletier, 
to be followed by Robert Casadesus, 
French pianist, on March 11, and 
Marian Anderson on April 2. 

The city’s two symphony series, the 
Montreal Orchestra and Les Concerts 
Symphoniques, are also introducing 
guest artists from the United States. 
Each orchestra has about four more 
concerts of its respective series to give. 
Douglas Clarke continues as sole con- 
ductor of the Montreal Orchestra. Les 
Concerts Symphoniques, of which Wil- 
fred Pelletier is artistic director, spe- 
cializes for the most part in guest con- 
ductors and soloists. 

The Ladies’ Morning Musical Club 
maintained its weekly meetings on the 
same basis as in other years, although 
the war is likely to handicap the club’s 
shrewd practice of picking up Euro- 
peans before their New York debuts. 
Thanks to this practice many ranking 
European artists have been heard in 
Montreal before the United States heard 
them. The club’s “scoop” this year yas 
Dorothy Maynor. Future recitals are to 
be given by Artur Rubinstein on Feb. 
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Wilfred Pelletier, Musical Director of the 
Montreal Music Festival 


15, the Montreal Woodwind Ensemble 
on Feb. 22, Ernest Victor Wolf’s Quin- 
tet on Feb. 29, and Hertha Glatz on 
March 7. 

A big undertaking next month will be 
the annual Quebec Musical Competi- 
tion Festival to take place from March 
6 to 16. Competitive classes are held 
in all branches of vocal and instrumen- 
tal music as well as in composition. 
This year’s judges include John Goss, 
English baritone and musicologist; Jane 
Dorsey Zimmerman of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Dr. C. H. Moody, organist 





Douglas Clarke, Conductor of the Mon- 
treal Orchestra 


of Ripon Cathedral, England. Last year 
11,000 contestants from forty-six cetters 
in Eastern Canada took part in the fes- 
tival. 

It seems fairly certain that the Mon- 
treal Music Festival will be held for the 
fifth time in June at the village of St. 
Laurent, just outside Montreal. No defi- 
nite plans so far have been an- 
nounced. Last year Eugene Ormandy 
directed and the performances were 
given of Bach’s Mass in B Minor, Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony and Mozart’s 
Requiem. 


WINNIPEG WELCOMES VISITING ARTISTS 





Barer, Bjoerling, Argentinita, 
Add to Variety of Fare 
in Recent Weeks 


WInnipPec, Feb. 5.—Simon Barer, 
pianist, appeared in recital on Nov. 22, 
in the Auditorium on the Celebrity 
Concert Series. The concert was un- 
der the local direction of Fred. M. Gee. 

Sheila Wire and Norma White, 
pianists ; Gisele la Fleche, violinist ; and 
a vocal trio, Irene, Anne and Emelie 
Bilous presented the Junior Musical 
program at the Fort Garry Hotel on 
Nov. 27. James Robertson, who has 
recently come from London, England, 
to reside in Winnipeg, gave a lecture- 
recital on Nov. 29 at the Wednesday 
Morning Musicale. 

Jussi Bjoerling, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera, was heard in recital on 
Dec. 7, under the Celebrity Concert 
management. 

An operetta ‘In the Land of Never- 
was’, composed by Mr. and Mrs. John 
MacTaggart of Winnipeg, was pre- 
sented by the students of Isaac Brock 
Junior High School on Dec. 6, 7, and 8. 


Beth Criukshank conducted and was 
assisted by E. Violet Hendry and Nor- 
ma Law. 

Argentinita and her ensemble ap- 
peared in the Civic Auditorium concert 
hall on Dec. 11 and 12 under the aus- 
pices of the Women’s Musical Club. 

Yehudi Menuhin played before a 
capacity audience in the Winnipeg 
Auditorium recently. The violinist’s 
accompanist was Hendrik Endt. 

Mary MONCRIEFF 





Yves Tinayre Sings with Montreal 
Symphony 


Yves Tinayre, tenor, who was heard 
in New York in a recital of early 
sacred music in Town Hall on Nov. 18, 
began his first American tour with a 
recital at Hamilton College, Clinton, 
N. Y., followed by an appearance as 
soloist with the Montreal Symphony on 
Dec. 3. Mr. Tinayre sang Gluck’s ‘Air 
de Renaud’ from ‘Armide’, a psalm by 
Campra (1660-1744), a motet by Col- 
onna (1637-1695), a Christmas song 
by an unknown French composer of the 
Seventeenth Century, and Monteverdi’s 
Concertato. 


MRS. STILLMAN-KELLEY 
ON FILMS COMMITTEE 


The increasing interest taken by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs in 
music for the films is shown by the 
recent appointment of Mrs. Edgar Still- 





Mrs. Edgar Stillman-Kelley 


man-Kelley as chairman of the Eastern 
Division of the Federation’s National 
Committee on Motion Pictures. Mrs. 
Stillman-Kelley has asked several New 
York musicians and music critics and 
certain playwrights to serve on a pre- 
view committee. 

“Their joint conferences,” she says, 
“should prove helpful in calling atten- 
tion to the musical problems of the films, 
and also valuable to Federation mem- 
bers who are endeavoring to focus at- 
tention on motion pictures for which 
music of a higher quality has been pro- 
vided. 

“The influence of the Moving Picture is 
beginning to be felt by our composers in 
all fields and as a result serious-minded 
writers are feeling it is possible that a new 
technique may be evolved, including a new 
kind of thematic development adapted to 
the necessities of the rapid changes in the 
films, often so necessary and effective. 

“Will the leit-motiv as now frequently 
employed, gradually pass away, and music 
of a more general character be used in- 
stead to create a mood? 

“Another problem is that of the dra- 
matist and surely he has his rights! 

“Shall the playwright sufficiently inform 
himself of the nature of musical construc- 
tion so that he may prepare a dramatic 
outline for the composer, or shall he throw 
a play together loosely for the purpose of 
hanging it upon a well defined musical com- 
position ? 

“Hollywood is trying to study out these 
various problems and the Federation of 
Music Clubs should be more conscious of 
the new mechanism which will undoubtedly 
take a large place in determining the char- 
acter of the music of the future.” 


’ 





—__ROBERT MALONE VOCAL STUDIOS__— 


The Robert Malone Carnegie Hall Choral Society and Orchestra 
The Malone Monthly Musicales 


(An organization devoted to the presentation of new American artists) 


The Robert Malone Dramatic Society 


The Robert Malone Negro Choral Society 
Suite 1103-4-5-6 | Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 
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Sir Ernest MacMillan, Conductor of the 
Toronto Symphony 


By Ropert H. Roserts 


TORONTO, CANADA, Feb. 5. 


ANADA is one of the nations at 
C war. In the first weeks of Septem- 
ber there were some who thought 
the musical life of the people should be 
curtailed and all efforts directed toward 
immediate war aims. But the last Great 
War taught us the importance of con- 
serving the mental health and morale of 
the people. We recognize now the vital- 
izing power of music at such a time. 
Bookings made by concert managers 
and musical organizations for the pres- 
ent season have suffered no cancella- 
tions or changes, but rather, additional 
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musical events have been planned. Dur- 
ing the Autumn months concerts and 
recitals have drawn the largest audi- 
ences on record. 

The Toronto Symphony is giving ten 
subscription concerts, and three concerts 
for young people during the 1939-1940 
season. Sir Ernest Macmillan is con- 
ductor. At the final concert on March 
28, the program will consist of request 
numbers. Guest soloists will appear 
with the orchestra at each of the re- 
maining concerts. This arrangement 
proved successful during last season and 
again during the first months of the 
present season. 

Promenade Symphony Lists Plans 

The Toronto Promenade Symphony 
is making plans for its 1940 season. This 
will open the first week in May and will 
continue throughout twenty-five weeks. 
The Promenade Symphony is now rec- 
ognized as one of the major musical 
organizations in this city. Reginald 
Stewart is founder and permanent con- 
ductor of the orchestra. The Promenade 
Symphony is generous in its recognition 
of contemporary composers. Last sea- 
son many new compositions were given 
their first Canadian performance. For 
the past two years it has been the pol- 
icy of the management of the Prome- 
nade Symphony to invite guest conduc- 
tors and soloists. Last season Sir 
Adrian Boult and Hans Kindler took 
over the baton during July. 

The Women’s Musical Club occu- 
pies a unique position in the musical 
life of Toronto. The committee in 
charge of the selection of artists has 
endeavored to include each year those 
artists who have not yet established a 
box-office appeal but whose merit has 
been recognized by critics and musi- 
cians. Mrs. W. B. Woods, the new 
president of the organization, announces 
that the club will continue to present 
newcomers to the concert stage. 

Another important contribution to 
music by the Women’s Musical Club 
is the sponsorship of debut recitals by 
young Canadian artists. During the 
coming months the Women’s Musical 
Club will bring the following: Raya 
Garbousova, ’cellist; William Hain, 
tenor; Hallett and Poole, duo-pianists. 


Eaton Auditorium Activities 


Each succeeding season establishes 
the Eaton Auditorium more firmly as an 
important centre of musical interest in 
Toronto. The three major concert se- 
ries of Eaton Auditorium have become 
recognized features of the city’s musi- 
cal season. Thev are the Auditorium 
Concert Series; Auditorium Artists Se- 
ries; and Music Masters Series. In- 
deed for the present season, it has 
proved necessary to duplicate the entire 
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ager of the Toronto President, Women's 
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Artists Series in order to meet the de- 
mand for seats, a demand which was 
apparent six months before the season 
opened. The Auditorium Concert Se- 
ries remaining bookings include Kirsten 
Flagstad, Bartlett and Robertson, and 
John Charles Thomas. 

The Music Masters Series will fur- 
ther offer Josef Hofmann, Albert 
Spalding and Robert Casadesus. 

The Casavant Society of Toronto pre- 
sents its organ musicales in Eaton Au- 
ditorium. This season were introduced 
the following: Marcel Dupré, Virgil 
Fox and Charlotte Lockwood, and 
three Canadian organists, Thomas J. 
Crawford, Charles Peaker and David 
Ouchterlony. 

Opera, drama and the dance use the 
facilities of the Auditorium. The pro- 
gram for this season includes: a Gilbert 
and Sullivan opera, by the Eaton Oper- 
atic Society; the Clare Tree Major 
Players of the Children’s Theatre of 
New York; and Argentinita with her 
group of dancers and musicians. Two 
Town Hall Series of lectures are held 
in the Auditorium. Among the speak- 
ers of the present season are: Rt. Hon. 
Lord Marley; Rt. Hon. Alfred Duff 
Cooper ; Princess Alexandra Kropotkia ; 
Rose Quong; Harrison Forman; and 
H. R. Knickerbocker. 

Massey Hall, the traditional center of 


Men- 
Choir, 
Led by Fricker, 
Broadcasts 
Eaton Auditorium 
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Reginald Stewart, Conductor, of the 
Promenade Symphony 
Toronto’s musical activities, has 


planned an extended season under the 
management of Wilfred James. A pol- 
icy of the directors of Massey Hall that 
has been received with interest has 
been directed towards contributing to 
the cultural life of the thousands of 
young men enlisted in the various serv- 
ices of Canada’s war force. At each 
concert 300 seats are set aside for men 
of all ranks and are distributed through 
the military offices. 

During the early months of the sea- 
son overflow audiences seated on the 
stage have become the rule. Mr. James 
has again maintained a high standard 
in his Celebrity Series. Artists who 
are yet to appear are: Vladimir Horo- 
witz, Rose Bampton, and Nelson Eddy. 

Other bookings report Mr. James will 
include an engagement of the Jooss Bal- 
let which comes the first week in April, 
and in May the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra under Eugene Ormandy will present 
three concerts at the May Festival of 
Music now an annual feature of Massey 
Hall. 
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P. McAdam, Winnipeg 


Soldiers Monument in Front of City Hall 


By Mary MOoNCRIEFF 


WINNIPEG, CANADA, Feb. 5. 


INNIPEG’S interest in music con- 

tinues despite the shadow of war. 
The activities of local clubs and musical 
organizations are just as numerous. 
The remainder of the season promises 
many splendid programs to be given by 
famous artists. 

The Women’s Musical Club, Mrs. 
Leonard Heaton, president, and Lillian 
Strang, secretary, announces but one 
program for the remainder of the 
1939-40 season, an Elizabethan pro- 
gram directed by Ethel Kinley. The 
annual meeting will be held March 4. 
Fred M. Gee, director of the Celebrity 


Concert Series, is bringing Gregor 
Piatigorsky, Feb. 19; Robert Virovai 
and Muriel Dickson, March 5; Marian 


Anderson, March 18; The Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Mitropoulos, April 15. Mr. Gee also 


announces Nelson Eddy for Feb. 26. 
School Groups List Concert 


The Manitoba Schools Orchestra, 
Ronald Gibson, conductor, will give its 
annual concert March 29, with approxi- 
mately 100 players from Winnipeg and 
forty players from rural districts, some 
300 miles away. Contact is maintained 
with these rural players through Satur- 
day broadcasts which are heard by rural 
members and which form the basis of 
the program for the concert 





Women’s Musical Club Spon- 
sors Prominent Recitalists 
and Ensemble Groups — 
Other Clubs Plan Diversified 
Season — Manitoba Univer- 
sity Inaugurates Music De- 
partment 


oeesnnnniiinns 


The Manitoba Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Winnipeg Branch, continues its 
season with a luncheon on Feb. 16, when 
D. R. P. Coats of CKY, Winnipeg radio 
station, will speak. On March 2 a lec- 
ture recital entitled ‘Interpretation in 
Music’ will be given by Steuart Wilson 
of the staff of the Curtis Institute, Phila- 
delphia The officers of the branch are 
president, Kathleen Robson; secretary, 
Ronald Gibson; treasurer, Mrs. R. A. 
Wyman; program convenor, Mrs. John 
Waterhouse. 

The Swedish Musical Club meeting 
monthly at the studio of Freda Simon- 
son, pianist, have three remaining pro- 
grams at which the discussions will be 
Ensemble Music; seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth century music: nature music 
The president is Ebba Peterson. 

Programs announced for the balance 
of the Young Women’s Musical Club 
season are as follows: Bach; Hymnody; 
English music; Gilbert and Sullivan. 
The club choir directed by Ethel Kinley 
will be heard in public concert later in 
the season. Beth Douglas is the presi- 


dent. 
To complete the season’s meetings 
there will be four more Wednesday 


Morning Musicale programs held at the 
Fort Garry Hotel. Feb. 14, the ‘Liebes- 
lieder Waltzes,’ of Brahms are to be 
conducted by James Robertson; Feb. 28, 
‘Stabat Mater’ for female voices by Per- 
golesi, conducted by Filmer Hubble: 
March 13, Scandinavian Music; April 
3, program of original compositions 
given by the winners of the competition 
which is sponsored annually by the 
club. The judge this year is Dr. Healy 
Willan. Mrs. J. F. Van Riemsdyk 
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who have not yet given a New York recital reviewed by critics. Candidates 
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is president of the club. 

Plans for the annual Manitoba musi- 
cal competition festival in Winnipeg 
next Spring are steadily moving for- 
ward. The three adjudicators announced 
for this year are Bernard Naylor, pian- 
ist and composer from Cambridge, En- 
gland, and well known in Winnipeg as 
conductor and accompanist; John Goss, 
English baritone, and writer on musical 
subjects, who has given several con- 
certs in Winnipeg; and Dr. Charles 
Moody, organist and master of choris- 
terers at Ripon Cathedral, Yorkshire. 

The Metropolitan Choir will give a 
pageant performance of Sullivan’s 
‘Golden Legend’ as its first public ap- 
pearance this season. The choir is con- 
ducted by Herbert Sadler. The Uni- 
versity of Manitoba Glee Club con- 
ducted by Winona Lightcap have chosen 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘H. M. S. Pina- 
fore’ for their production this year, to 
be given in February. Steuart Wilson, 

sritish tenor, has been engaged as solo- 
ist for the performance of Dr. George 
Dyson’s ‘Canterbury Pilgrims,’ which 
the Philharmonic Choir, directed by 
James Robertson, will produce March 4. 
Other choirs rehearsing for spring con- 
certs under the auspices of the Men’s 
Musical Club, are Winnipeg Male Voice 
Choir, James Robertson, conductor ; 
Young Men’s and Winnipeg Boys’ 
Choirs conducted by Ethel Kinley. 

The Junior Musical Club, Olive Riehl, 
president, will continue its programs de- 
voted to the needs of young musicians. 
The club holds its meetings in the Fort 
Garry Hotel. The Young Men’s Musi- 
cal Club, Glenn Pierce, president, is 
sponsoring a sonata recital to be given 
in March by Irene Thorolfson, violinist 
and Frank Thorolfson, pianist. 

At the Univerity of Manitoba an in- 
teresting war activity, inaugurated in 
the University music department, was 
the organization of a War Entertain- 
ment Board linked with Military Dis- 
strict No. 10. The director of music, 
Eva Clare, called a meeting of all music 
clubs in Winnipeg and service organ- 
izations such as the I. O. D. E., Y. M. 

*. A., Manitoba Drama League, Salva- 
tion Army, New Canadian Group, Can- 
adian Legion, etc. This was to prevent 
overlapping of effort and to have a 
registry of all available talent for this 
purpose. Dr. Robert Fletcher, lately re- 
tired Deputy Minister of Education, is 
the chairman and Major Gianelli rep- 
resents Military District No. 10. 

A series of recitals will be given, 
commencing in February in the lecture 
room of the music department by 
A.M.M. diploma winners in the Uni- 





versitv of Manitoba music examinations. 
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based on the syllabus, emanating 











Fred M Gee, Who Directs the 
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from the music department of the Uni- 
versity, will be interrupted by two 
broadcasts given by the Tees and Sig- 
urdson Scholarship students, Edward 
Lincoln and Agnes Sigurdson. 

The University of Manitoba, in con- 
nection with the Universities of Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, acting through 
the Western Board of Music, is bring- 
ing out a new music syllabus to further 
insure a common standard for the ex- 
aminations conducted by the board in 
the three prairie provinces. The musi- 
cians acting on the board are, the Di- 


rector of Music of the University of 
Manitoba, the Dean of Music in Sas- 
katchewan University and represen- 


tative for the Albert University. 
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Denver 


By JoHN C. KENDEL 
DENVER, COL., Feb. 5. 


S the mid-season rolls around lovers 

of music in Denver find that much 
has contributed to their musical enjoy- 
ment for the first half of the year, and 
look forward with pleasant anticipation 
to the remainder of the season. 

Our orchestral trilogy, sponsored by 
the Denver Civic Symphony Associa- 
tion, each year asumes a more promi- 
nent place in our local musical activities. 
Mrs. George Cranmer, president of the 
society, and the executive board are 
offering the most ambitious programs 
in the history of the organization this 
season. Horace E. Tureman, conductor 
of the three orchestras, has planned for 
the Spring a series of concerts of un- 
usual interest. The Denver Symphony 
will offer three concerts in which Alec 
Templeton, Mischa Elman and Suzanne 
Sten will appear as soloists. Fritz 
Mahler will serve as guest conductor on 
the closing concert of the series. The 
Civic Symphony plans two concerts. In 
February, a program will feature some 
members of the orchestra as soloists and 
on March 31 Rosina Lhevinne as piano 
soloist. The Junior Symphony will 
offer its second and last concert of the 
season on April 14. 

Many Artists Still to Appear 

The subscription series offered by 
Oberfelder-Slack has met with city- 
wide appeal as is evidenced by the 
capacity audiences which have greeted 
the programs all season. The artists 
still to appear are: Marian Anderson, 
Nelson Eddy, Bidu,Sayao and Gregor 
Piatigorsky, José Iturbi and Lauritz 
Melchior. As an added attraction they 
will present Jeanette MacDonald, April 
15. 

Pro Musica, under the leadership of 
Florence Denny Ellis, president, and 
Mrs. Thomas Patterson Campbell, chair- 
man of the program committee, has en- 
joyed a season of unqualified success 
and is planning a more ambitious pro- 
gram for the 1940-1941 season. Their 
programs are presented at the historic 
Broadway Theatre, which adds much to 
the charm of their evenings of music. 
For the remanider of the season they 
will present Harold Bauer and the Den- 
ver String Quartet and the Barrére 
Little Symphony for their first appear- 
ance in Denver. 

The Denver Civic Opera Company 
has taken a real place in the musical 
life of Denver. This organization, con- 
ducted by Monsignor Joseph Bossetti, 
conductor of the Immaculate Conception 
Choir, has for years presented thor- 
oughly artistic and authentic produc- 
tions of grand opera. For this year’s 
presentation Monsignor Bossetti has 
chosen ‘Aida’, which will be offered on 
May 6, 7 and 8. All talent, principals, 
chorus, and orchestra is chosen from 
our local artists with the exception of 
Joseph Clifford and Josephine Neri, 
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who come from New York to serve as 
guest artists. Monsignor Bossetti will 
also offer the sacred eulogy ‘Las Pas- 
sione di Cristo’ by Perosi during Lent. 

An organization that contributes 
much to the musical life is the Allied 
Arts. During the remainder of the 
season they will continue to sponsor the 
Moment Musicales in which many locel 
outstanding artists appear. 

To Feature Colorado Composers 

The Denver Musicians Society, under 
the leadership of Helen Olin Roberts, 
president, is offering a series of inter- 
esting programs. Various meetings of 
the group will be devoted to programs 
consisting of Scandinavian, American, 
and chamber music, with a special pro- 
gram which will feature Denver and 
Colorado composers. This society col- 
laborates with the Allied Arts and is 
continuing the series of programs de- 
voted to young artists. Two Saturday 
afternoons each month these programs, 
known as the Junior Moment Musicales, 
precede the Moment Musicales men- 
tioned before. 

A new series of programs sponsored 
by the Denver Art Museum and the 
Denver Library Art and Music Depart- 
ments are offered each Monday evening 
in the Brown Room of the City and 
County Building. These programs are 
free to the public and are devoted to 
Icetures on musical subjects and pro- 
grams of music either illustrating the 
lecture or serving as a prelude to the 
discussion. Local artists or recordings 
from the Carnegie Collection are pre- 
sented. 

The Lamont Singers, after rehearsing 


Colorado 


Denver Civic Symphony Association Offers Most 
Ambitious Programs in Its History—Tureman 
Plans Spring Series of Concerts with Orchestra 
—Oberfelder-Slack Artists Yet to Appear Are 
Listed — Musicians Society Fosters Colorado 
Composers—Schools Active 
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for a period of two years, will present 
the first hearing in Denver of Bach’s 
Mass in B Minor. This work was fore- 
cast for last Spring, but because of the 
illness of Florence Lamont Hinman, 
the conductor, the work was postponed. 
The Mass will be heard at the Denver 
Municipal Auditorium on April 5 in 
conjunction with the Denver Civic 
Symphony, Mr. Tureman, conductor. 
The Lamont School announces _ that 
Josef and Rosina Lhevinne will return 
for master classes in piano for the 
summer. Florence Lamont Hinman 
will continue her vocal clinic and will 
be in charge of the opera classes as well 
as conducting her private voice work. 

Each season the program of the 
public schools assumes a larger place 
in the cultural life of the city. The 
Women’s Teachers Chorus, The Sing- 
ing Schoolmen, and The Teachers’ Or- 
chestra will join forces again and pre- 
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COLORADO SPRINGS, Feb. 5. 


COLORADO SPRINGS is privileged 

to have three series of concerts this 
year. One series is sponsored jointly 
by Colorado College and the Colorado 
Springs Fine Arts Center in the Fine 


Arts _Center theatre. This includes 
Maurice Eisenberg, ’cellist, who ap- 
peared in December; Harold Bauer, 


pianist, on Jan. 29, and the Barrére 
Little Symphony on Feb. 28. 

The Colorado Springs Symphony, 
Frederick Boothroyd conductor, is again 
having a successful subscription season 
of four concerts. The four soloists are 
Grace Powers and James Sykes, pian- 
ists; Robert Gross, violinist: and Cecil 
Effinger, oboist. A special children’s 
concert by the orchestra was given at 
the end of January. 

In the Broadmoor Hotel ballroom the 
Civic Music Association will bring 
Attilo Baggiore, tenor, on Feb. 7: Ann 








Horace E, Tureman, Conductor of the Denver 
Symphony, the Civic Symphony, and the 
Junior Symphony 


sent the annual concert for the benefit 
of the Teachers’ Welfare Fund. During 
Music Week the schools will offer a 
series of programs at the Municipal 
Auditorium. It is planned this year to 
present a combination of the school and 
community during Music Week; a 
standard oratorio will be presented with 
the assistance of the Federal Orchestra. 
Every Saturday morning the music 
education department of the schools 
broadcasts a program of music selected 
from the outstanding school music de- 
partments of the city. On Feb. 25 the 
schools have been invited to present a 
program on the Music and American 
Youth series, which are held each Sun- 
day morning over a national chain. This 
will be under John C. Kendel and Ray- 
mon H. Hunt. The Federal WPA Or- 
chestra, which is sponsored this year 
by the public schools, will present a 
series of concerts before the various 
school assemblies and parent-teacher 
groups in addition to the concerts they 
offer to the general public. 
Summer Opera Forecast 

Once more the Denver Post in co- 
operation with the city administration 
will offer its annual summer opera at 

(Continued on page 336) 
Jamison, soprano, on Feb. 19; Isaac 
Stern, violinist, on April 3. 

The Colorado Springs Music Club and 
the American Music Society are active 
as in former years and between them are 
presenting a program of Latin-American 
music and a production of ‘Hansel and 
Gretel’. 

James Sykes is playing a series of 
three concerts in Denver, sponsored by 
the Junior League. He will include all 
of the first book of Bach’s ‘Well Tem- 
pered Clavichord’ and all of Chopin’s 
Etudes, as well as some modern Ameri- 
can compositions. Mr. Sykes has also 
appeared as soloist with the Colorado 
Springs Symphony when he played the 
Schumann Concerto. In March he will 
play at Oklahoma A. & M. College, at 
Stillwater; Wiley College, Marshall, 
Tex.; Tulane University, and the H. 
Sophie Newcomb Memorial College in 
New Orleans, as well as Dillard Uni- 
versity, New Orleans. 

Robert Gross, violinist, has been ap- 
pearing as soloist with orchestras in the 
East and with the Illinois Symphony in 
Chicago, on Jan. 8, when he gave the 
first performance of Roger Sessions’s 
concerto. In early April he plans a tour 
on the west coast where he will play 
with the orchestras in San Francisco 


and Los Angeles. 
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By He_ten MILLER CUTLER 
ANN ARBOR, MICH., Feb. 5. 
OR the fifth consecutive year, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra will par- 
ticipate in the May Festival here. Be- 
fore 1936, the Chicago Symphony 
under Frederick Stock was the official 
festival orchestra for thirty-one years; 
and before that, the Boston Festival 
Orchestra under Emil Mollenauer for 
eleven years. Charles A. Sink, presi- 
dent, has listed an impressive roster of 
stars for the forty-seventh festival, in- 
including several names. 

Hill Auditorium will again be the 
scene of the festival, which will take 
place on May 8, 9, 10 and 11, with four 
evening concerts and two matinees. Be- 
sides Eugene Ormandy, conductors will 
be Saul Caston, Harl McDonald, Thor 
Johnson and Juva Higbee. Mr. John- 
son is acting conductor of the Univer- 
sity Choral Union this year and Miss 
Higbee will again be in charge of the 
Young People’s Chorus. Soloists en- 
gaged to date are Dorothy Maynor, 
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Three, Largest in Its His- 
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By ETHELYN SEXTON 

LANSING, MICH., Feb. &. 
‘To highlighted music events for 
the past year in Lansing ahd East 
Lansing concern the Lansing Sym- 
phony and the dedication of a new 
music building at Michigan State col- 
lege, located at East Lansing. Follow- 
ing the resignation in August, of Mar- 
ius Fossenkemper, member of the De- 
troit Symphony as director of the 
symphony, Dr. Pedro Paz, formerly of 
Quito Equador, was appointed to take 
his place. The ensemble under his di- 

rection has increased to eight-three. 
A season of four concerts was ar- 


Charles A. Sink, President of the University 
of Michigan School of Music 


Rosa Tentoni, Enid Szantho, Giovanni 
Martinelli, Lawrence Tibbett, Robert 
Weede, Norman Cordon, Josef Szigeti, 
Emanuel Feuermann and Artur Schna- 
bel. 

The opera ‘Samson and Delilah’ will 
be given in concert form, with Mr. 
Martinelli, as Samson and Miss Szan- 
tho, making her bow to Ann Arbor, as 
Delilah. Mr. Cordon will carry the bass 
roles and Mr. Weede will assume the 
part of the high priest. Mr. Tibbett 
will open the Festival on Wednesday 
night. Mr. Feuermann and Mr. Szigeti 
will unite in a performance of the 
Brahms Double Concerto under Mr. 
Ormandy, and Mr. Schnabel will give 
a Beethoven Concerto. 

Mr. Johnson will present the Choral 
Union of 300 mixed voices and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in Vardell’s 
‘The Inimitable Lovers’, with Rosa 
Tentoni and Robert Weede as soloists. 
Mr. Johnson, as acting director of the 
choral union in the place of Earle 
Moore, is gaining further distinction 
through his Little Symphony, a group 
of sixteen Michigan artists who, by the 
end of the season in June 1940, will 
have given over 150 concerts in the mid- 
dle west. The Orchestra Association 
and the Michigan Band are holding a 
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New Music Building at Michigan State 
College 


ranged, two having been presented. 
Grace Lauster Fields, harpist, will be 
guest soloist for the third; and the clos- 
ing concert will feature two local artists: 
Carleton Eldridge, blind tenor and 
Archie Black, pianist. 

Community Concerts, sponsored by 
Matinee Musicale, local organization 
which with its accessory junior and 
study clubs includes more than 500, has 
had a brilliant year. The Detroit 
Symphony, Franco Ghione directing, 
and John Charles Thomas, baritone, 
will complete the series. Mrs. Verne 
E. LeRoy is in charge of the series 

(Continued on page 335) 
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Kalamazoo Symphony 
Makes Outstanding Prog- 
ress in Nineteenth Con- 
secutive Season, Most Suc- 
cessful Financially in Its 
History — Competitions 
Held in Voice, Piano and 
Violin for Soloists at 
Spring Concerts 

KALAMAZOO, MICH., Feb. §&. 

HE Kalamazoo Symphony, under 

the guidance of Mrs. Harry M. 

Snow, its founder and business man- 
ager, is making outstanding progress 
in its nineteenth consecutive season. An 
increase of eleven per cent. in season 
ticket sales largely accounts for mak- 
ing it the best season financially to date. 

In the Fall it sponsored competitive 

auditions in voice, piano and violin, 
open to all musicians within a forty-mile 
radius, for discovering new soloists for 
the Spring concerts. Ludwig Becker, 
Gordon Campbell and Rudolph Reuter 
of Chicago, acted as judges. 

Other soloists for this season include 

(Continued on page 335) 
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Civic Grand Opera in Eng- 
lish with Local Singers 
Filling Roles Will Bring 
Two Weeks of Special 
Musical Activity to Flint 
—Casts are Outlined 
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By ELaAInet HUBER 
FLINT, MICH., Feb. 8. 
IVIC Grand Opera—in English and 
consisting entirely of Flint talent— 
will make its bow as the initial event of 
major importance in three performances 
over a two-week period. Two Verdi 
operas, ‘La Traviata’, a new one in the 
society’s repertoire, and ‘Il Trovatore’ 
will be presented. The former will be 
given Feb. 19, and Feb. 26, and in be- 
tween will be ‘Il Trovatore’, scheduled 
for Feb. 20. Soloists will be drawn 

(Continued on page 335) 
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By MArGUERITE S. KERNS 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., Feb. 5. 


(5 RAND RAPIDS is hearing an un- 
usual number of artists of high 
standing new to the city this season. 
East Church Artist course, under the 
management of Mrs. Rose P. Aldrich, is 
bringing Nathan Milstein to the civic 
auditorium March 11; and Marian An- 
derson on April 16. 

Grand Rapids Symphony, conducted 
by Karl Wecker, is enjoying its usual 
steady support for a season of seven 
concerts. Programs still to be heard 
will feature straight symphony program, 
Feb. 17; Bartlett and Robertson, piano 
team, March 15; and Albert Spalding, 
April 19. James H. Sheppard is presi- 
dent of the Symphony society and Hugh 
Macmillan manager. The Symphony’s 
plans for next year have not been an- 
nounced. 

St. Cecilia society, leading general 
musical society of the city, has a new 
president this season, Mrs. Ralph E. 
Sasser. Besides its weekly members 
programs and its very active young peo- 
ple’s groups, the St. Cecilia Society also 
offers an artists’ course for its members. 
The musicians whose programs remain 
to be heard during the current season 
are Suzanne Sten, mezzo - soprano, 
scheduled for Feb. 9; Lansing Hatfield, 
baritone, to appear on March 29. 


Michigan Symphony Gives Series 


Laurence Powell, young  British- 
American composer and conductor, now 
an American citizen, is conducting the 
federal symphony, known as the Michi- 
gan Symphony, and also a smaller unit, 
the Michigan Chamber Orchestra, this 
season. The Michigan Symphony is 
giving a series of concerts, including 
rarely performed or unusual works, in 

(Continued on page 336) 
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By H. EarLte JOHNSON 
NEW HAVEN, Feb. 5. 


THs pleasant University town has 
been reporting progress for some 
years now, and the latest verse may be 
sung fortissimo to the same tune. Fur- 
thermore, ours is the steady growth 
which solidifies gains made as new fea- 
tures are added to a well-balanced musi- 
cal life. This report and prospectus, 
therefore, is submitted with much pleas- 
ure and (we hope) with some modesty. 

The outstanding features of the year 
concern the extension of the celebrity 
series, the establishment of Musicology 
at Yale, the appointment of Bruce Sim- 
onds as head of the piano faculty at the 
School of Music, a forthcoming series 
of concerts to be given by the grace of 
Mrs. Coolidge, and last but not least, a 
bequest of one million dollars for the 
furtherance of the arts at Yale. 

The inspiration for most of our musi- 
cal life comes from Yale, but New 
Haven residents constitute an alert and 
receptive audience, showing a fine en- 
thusiasm for the resident orchestra and 
lavishly patronizing the Woolsey Series. 
They are the “regulars” to which is added 
a temporary audience of college men and 
women. Owing to an upturn of musical 
interest, the Woolsey Series of Concerts 
has added a sixth event, of which three 
remain to be heard. Joseph Hofmann, 
Lawrence Tibbett, and the Boston Sym- 
phony, the latter a constant visitor since 
its first New York season in 1886, are 
scheduled. Daggett Lee is series man- 
ager and the concerts are under the aus- 
pices of the School of Music. 


Orchestra Association Defines Trend 


More subscribers and better concerts 
define the trend of the New Haven Or- 
chestra Association. Eight Monday 
evening concerts comprise the regular 
series, and the audiences average 2500 
persons each; there are eighty-six 
players. As one of the five oldest or- 
chestras in the United States, there is a 
security in planning and performance 
which is most welcome. Recent efforts, 
however, have brought the subscription 
list to a new ‘high’, due in part, to the 
appointment of women’s committees in 
the surrounding’ residential towns. 
David Stanley Smith, dean of the Yale 
University School of Music, is conduc- 
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tor, with Hugo Kortschak and Richard 
Donovan as assistants. It is necessary 
to correct the impression that this is a 
student orchestra, for fewer than ten 
percent of the membership can be in- 
cluded in that category. Remaining con- 
certs will bring Mabel Deegan, violinist ; 
Rosalind and Bruce Simonds, pianists ; 
the Yale University Glee Club conducted 
by Marshall Bartholomew, and a final 
choral performance, subject as yet un- 
divulged. Judging from sounds emanat- 
ing from a favorite rehearsal room, we 
may be able to say “Gentlemen, old Bach 
is here!” when the time arrives. 

Much credit for the enlarged program 
of the New Haven orchestra is due to 
the administration of Edwin Borchard, 
president, who, between jaunts to Wash- 
ington with advice for Congressional 
Committees and other activities germane 
to a noted career in the law, is exerting 
a constructive influence on the musical 
life of the city. Meyer Sokoloff is man- 
ager of the orchestra. 

At the moment, the youthful pulse of 
the town is throbbing in anticipation of 
the remaining three concerts of the 
Series for Young People, directed by 
Harry Berman. Having recovered from 
the delight of a program devoted to 
“Famous Melodies” the juvenile popula- 
tion awaits further engagements with 
Mr. Berman and the entire orchestra. 
After six years of this sort of thing, the 
graduates of these Saturday matinees are 
already taking their places among the 
regular subscribers who stay up eve- 
nings to hear Bach and Beethoven. 


Festivals Forecast 


The festival idea is finding support in 
New Haven, much to the enrichment of 
our seasonal program. Williamsburg, 
Va., is now famous for its concerts de- 
voted to seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury music, and New Haven has enter- 
tained the same players on two occa- 
sions for similar series. Ralph Kirk- 
patrick is in charge; Hildegarde Don- 
aldson, esteemed resident and prime 
mover in these excursions, is principal 
violinist, with Lois Porter, and Aaron 
Bodenhorn accounted among the players 
for the January festival. 

The Pro Arte Quartet is announced 
for three concerts devoted to Beethoven 
Quartets. Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge, former New Haven resident 
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and donor of our intimate auditorium, 
Sprague Hall, is sponsoring the series, 
thereby adding to many gracious ges- 
tures during the last twenty-five years. 
The concerts are scheduled for early in 
April. Also in the field of chamber 
music, a quartet from the Yale Faculty 
gives an annual series, of which one re- 
mains for Feb. 27, with Bruce Simonds 
as soloist and a chamber orchestra to 
assist ina Mozart concerto. Hugo Kort- 
schalk, Harry and Max Berman, and 
Emmeran Stoeber comprise the quartet. 

That distant cousin Musicology is now 
established at Yale with the appointment 
of Dr. Leo Schrade as assistant profes- 
sor. Working among the perfectly or- 
dered facilities of the Music Library, 
one may hope for real accomplishments 
as registration in his courses next year 
is confined to candidates for the M. A. 
and Ph. D. degrees. Especial word of 
praise should be given to the Librarian, 


Eva Judd O’Meara, whose remarkable 
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discernment has managed so remarkable 
a collection. 

The Woman’s Choral Society, directed 
by Hugh Llewelyn Smith, and the Uni- 
versity Glee Club are deserving of high 
praise for their work. The latter or- 
ganization was conducted by Mark An- 
drews for twelve years and is now car- 
rying on with Marshall Bartholomew. 
Spring concerts by both groups awaken 
much interest. Other events concern 
two series of organ recitals by resident 
performers; H, Frank Bozyan, recently 
done with a three-year round devoted to 
the entire organ literature by J. S. Bach, 
is embarked on a repetition of the same 
idea on the fine small organ of Dwight 
Chapel. Luther Noss, recently appointed 
to the Battell Professorship, is carrying 
on a traditional series on the Newberry 
Memorial Organ in Woolsey Hall; these 
were established by Harry B. Jepson 
and attract a large audience on Sunday 
afternoons. 
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Symphony Plays Triptych for 
First Time—Josef Lhevinne 
Appears as Soloist 


New Haven, Feb. 5.—An exception- 
ally busy fortnight in the concert halls 
brought good music and fine artists. 
Josef Lhevinne was honored guest at 
the third concert of the New Haven 
Orchestra Association on Dec. 11, play- 
ing the Tchaikovsky Concerto in bril- 
liant fashion. Mr. Lhevinne displayed 
those magnificent qualities which have 
won him so enthusiastic a public every- 
where. On the same program Richard 
Donovan conducted Hindemith’s “Ma- 
this der Maler” triptych for the first 
time in this city. 
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Bruce Simonds gave his annual re- 
cital on Dec. 4. 

By exception, the only woman to 
grace the Woolsey Series of Concerts 
during the current season is Helen Jep- 
son. Miss Jepson pleased a capacity 
audience on Dec. 6 with a varied pro- 
gram which many encores were added. 
To conclude a busy week, the San Carlo 
Opera Company took claim to the Shu- 
bert Theatre for four performances, one 
each of ‘Faust’, ‘La Traviata’, ‘Il 
Trovatore’, and ‘Aida’; in their first 
visit of many years, the San Carloans 
made an excellent impression. 

Various local groups have given sea- 
sonal concerts. The University Glee 
Club entertained 2,500 guests on Dec. 
19, offering James Melton, tenor, as 
guest soloist. The loss of Mark An- 
drews, for twelve years beloved friend 
and conductor of this large chorus, will 
be sorely felt; Marshall Bartholomew, 
director of the Yale Club, stepped in to 
conduct the scheduled concert. 

H. EARLE JOHNSON 
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Milwaukee 


ROBINSON 


By ANNA R. 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 5. 


ILWAUKEE’S 1938-1939 musical 

season, up to the present time has 
been more active than in the past three 
seasons, not only in the number of con- 
certs given, but also in the size of the 
audiences assembled. There has been 
an unusual variety in the concerts given, 
thus appealing to various types of music- 
lovers. Most noticeable has been the 





Dr. Sigfrid Prager, 
Conductor of the 
Wisconsin Symphony 


Margaret Rice, Who 
Brings the Chicago 
Symphony 


large number of young people attending 
the concerts. There seems to be two 
reasons for that, one being the Young 
Peoples Orchestra, sponsored by the 
Civic Music Association, and the other 
the fine concerts given last summer in 
the Washington Park Shell. 

The high spot in the musical season is 
the ten concerts by the Chicago Sym- 
phony, Dr. Frederick Stock, conductor, 
and Hans Lange, associate conductor. Of 
the ten concerts three remain, one each 
in February, March and April. These 
concerts are sponsored by the Milwau- 
kee Orchestral Association, Mrs. Fred- 
erick C. Thwaits, president; Margaret 
Rice, secretary-manager. 

The Civic Concert Association will 
present Artur Rubinstein on April 3 
as the last of their course of five con- 
certs. Col. Charles M. Pearsall is presi- 
dent. 

The Arion Musical Club has an in- 
teresting series of concerts this season. 
On Feb. 13 ‘The Jooss Ballet’, March 
25, Kathryn Meisle; April 27, Nelson 
Eddy. On April 15, under the direction 
of Dr. Stock, the Arion Club Chorus, 
four soloists and the Chicago Symphony 
will ean Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 


Heaney 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY 


Stock Conducts Two Concerts 
with Patricia Travers 
as Violin Soloist 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 5.—The Chicago 
Symphony, with Frederick Stock con- 
ducting, visited Milwaukee twice in 
December. On Dec. 4. the Miaskovsky 
Symphony No. 6 was heard, and the 
Dohnanyi Suite, Op. 19, of which Dr. 
Stock was obliged to repeat the Ro- 
manza. The concert opened with the 
overture to ‘The Bartered Bride’ and 
closed with the ‘Emperor’ Waltzes by 
Strauss. The second concert on Dec. 
18 introduced eleven-year-old Patricia 
Travers, who played the Saint-Saéns 
Violin Concerto in B Minor with re- 
markable skill. The little girl was given 
an ovation and responded with a Bach 
sonata. The program included the Pas- 
toral Symphony from ‘The Messiah’; 
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Symphony 


People’s 


phony. The Junior Arion Musical Club 
will give its annual Spring concert on 
May 3, Mrs. Karl F. Miller directing. 

The Young Peoples Orchestra in its 
twelfth year, has been one of the most 
successful musical ventures in the city. 
Its personnel is made up of young peo- 
ple just out of high school who wish 
to go on with their musical education. 
They give two concerts a season, under 
Milton Rusch as director and Bess 
Arneke, manager. The last concert is 
on May 7. 





Donald Griffin, Pro- 
gram Director of the 
Park Concerts 


Mrs. Fred C. Cog- 


geshall, President 

and Organizer of 

the Cadman Choral 
Club 


Donald Griffin, program director of 
“Music Under the Stars”, has been ne- 
gotiating with some of the outstanding 
artists of the musical world for the Park 
concerts next season. They will give ten 
concerts with a guest artist for each 
concert and the WPA Orchestra with 
Dr. Sigfrid Prager conducting. So far 
Mr. Griffin has secured Richard Crooks, 
Marjorie Lawrence, Jean Dickenson and 
Frank Munn in joint recital and Lannie 
Ross. 

On Feb. 2 the Pabst Theatre brought 
General P latoft’s Don Cossacks, and on 
Feb. 20 the San Francisco Opera Bal- 
let will appear. 

The Society of Musical Arts debut 
recitals presents Calvin F. Brickell, pian- 
ist, and Marjorie Chubeck, mezzo-so- 
prano, in February; Daniel W. Raff, 
pianist and Rosina Maglio, soprano, in 
March. Bess Arneke, manager. 


VISITS MILWAUKEE 


the ‘Dance of the Angels’ from ‘The 
New Life’, by Wolf-Ferrari, and the 
Symphony in D Major by Mozart. 
Waltzes from “The Bat’ by Strauss and 
the excerpts from Gliére’s Symphony 
No. 3, ‘Ilia Mourometz’. 

The young Peoples Orchestra, Mil- 
ton Rusch conductor, with Howard 
Stein as piano soloist, gave its first con- 
cert of the season at the Auditorium on 
Dec. 5, offering the following program: 
‘Marche Joyeuse’ by Chapriter; Con- 
certo No. 1 in D Minor by Brahms, in 
which Mr. Stein showed himself a fin- 
ished pianist; ‘In Via Appia’ (‘On the 
Appian Road’) by John Leicht, organ- 
ist and choral director at Marquette 
University; Deems Taylor’s ‘Dedica- 
tion’ from the suite, ‘Through the Look- 
ing Glass’; the ‘Liebestraum’ No. 3 by 
Liszt, orchestrated by Victor Herbert, 
and the Rhumba (Second Symphony ) by 
Harl McDonald. ANNa R. Ropinson 


Milwaukee Audiences Increase in Size and 

Enthusiasm for Musical Events—Chicago 
Pays Annual Visits—Civic Con- 
cert Association Schedules Artists—Young 
Orchestra Appears 








John E. Jones, Di- Col. Charles M. 

rector and Treasurer Pearsall, President 

of the Arion Musi- of the Civic Con- 
cal Club cert Association 


The Cadman Choral Club of fifty 
ladies voices will celebrate its tenth an- 
niversary with a concert on May 9. 
Herman A Nott, director, and Arthur 


Racine 


RACINE, WIS., Feb. 5. 


| ACINE is a music loving commun- 

ity, a glance at the ambitious sched- 
ule of music events planned for the year 
reveals. The schedule finds active par- 
ticipation in a wide range of musical 
activities by young and old alike, by the 
beginner and the professional musician. 

Now in its eighth season, the Racine 
Symphony is playing music of the same 
type as that played by symphonies in 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and other larger 
cities. Under the baton of Frederick 
Schulte, the orchestra has not only pre- 
sented concert numbers which have won 
the greatest favor with local audiences, 
but it has also been responsible for the 
appearance of outstanding guest artists 
at each program. 

To open its season, the orchestra on 
Oct. 29 presented Russian program 
to supplement the numbers sung by the 
Don Cossack Chorus which, under the 
direction of Serge Jaroff, appeared for 
the second time in Racine with the sym- 


phony. At the second concert, Patricia 
Travers, child violinist, was the guest 
artist. Other artists scheduled for the 


symphony’s remaining two concerts are 
Edward Dudley, tenor, on Feb. 13, and 
Abram Chasins, pianist, on April 2 

Another orchestral group whose tal- 
ents are winning more recognition each 
year is the Racine Junior Civic Orches- 
tra, which performs under the direction 
of Max Plavnick, director of music at 
William Horlick High School. This 
group presented its most ambitious pro- 
gram early in January at its first con- 
cert of the year. A spring concert is 
also planned, and like the other pro- 
grams by this group, will be given with- 
out charge under sponsorship of the city 
recreation department and the leisure 
time committee of the YWCA. 

A Racine artist, early in January, had 
the distinction of being the only local 
person to present a program this year 
before the Woman’s club. Miss Alice 
Anderson, soprano, who has studied for 





A. Arneke, accompanist. As guest ar- 
tists Margaret Diefenthaler and Roland 
Dittl, duo-pianists, will be presented. 
Mrs. Fred C. Coggeshall is president. 

The Lyric Male Chorus, Samuel A. 
McKillop, president, and Herman F. 
Smith, director, give their Spring con- 
cert on April 25. The program will in- 
clude the A Cappella chorus of 100 
voices from the South Division High 
School. 


Racine Sym- 
phony under 
Schulte Pre- 
sents Guest 
Artists— 
Junior Civic 
Orchestra 
Wins In- 
creasing 
Recognition 


— Choral 





Frederick Schulte, 
Groups and Conductor of the 
Clubs Con- Racine Symphony 
tribute and Musical Direc- 


tor at Washington 
Park High School 


>pneinnneaens 


opera in New York and Boston, and 
who has sung professionally in the East, 
appeared before the club. 

As music is included in the school 
curriculum and as there is special em- 
phasis on this type of work, the schools, 
including the elementary, junior and 
senior high schools, all give special pro- 
grams during the year. Christmas con- 
certs, spring programs are included in 
their schedule which embraces both 
choral and instrumental music. Annual 
spring concerts have also been planned 
by the instrumental and vocal depart- 
ments of St. Catherine’s parochial high 
school. School programs will recognize, 
as in the past, National Music Week. 

Several choral groups, in addition to 
presenting performances at intervals 
throughout the year both at home and in 
neighboring communities, will give an- 
nual spring concerts. Among these are 
the Racine Ladies’ Choral club, the 
Wisconsin College Singers, the Brahms 
Choral club, the Midwestern Male 
chorus, and the ALA male chorus, a 
group of Lutheran men. In the Christ- 
mas season, the Wisconsin College 
Singers, a mixed chorus, gave its sec- 
ond presentation of Handel’s ‘Messiah’. 

Organized only a short time, the 
American Legion Auxiliary Glee Club 
has appeared on several club programs 
and has other appearances scheduled, as 


(Continued on page 336) 






































































Atlanta 








By HELEN KNox SPAIN 


ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 5. 


HE Atlanta Music Club is celebrating 

its twenty-fifth anniversary through- 
out the 1939-1940 season. A set of three 
performances by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company of New York, the gala events 
of the All Star Concert Series, four per- 
formances of the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany of New York, the regional confer- 
ence of the Georgia Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists, district 
and state-wide festivals of the Georgia 
Federation of Music Clubs, the city-wide 
observance of National Music Week, 
the public schools Spring festival, club 
programs and local artist presentations, 
constitute the solid bookings from Octo- 
ber through June. 


Singers for Operas Named 


After an absence of some ten years, 
the Metropolitan Opera is returning to 
Atlanta, April 22, 23, 24, in the City 
Auditorium, sponsored jointly by Mar- 
vin McDonald, impresario of the All 
Star Concert Series and the Atlanta 
Music Club, Mrs. Harold N. Cooledge, 
president. The operas are Verdi’s ‘La 
Traviata’, starring Helen Jepson, Rich- 
ard Crooks and Lawrence Tibbett; Puc- 
cini’s ‘La Bohéme’, with Grace Moore, 
Nino Martini and Ezio Pinza; Wagner’s 
‘Tannhauser’ with Lotte Lehmann, Ker- 
stin Thorborg, Lauritz Melchior and 
Lawrence Tibbett. All performances 
will be in the evenings, no matinees. 
Even this far in advance, there is strong 
indication that each performance will be 
to capacity houses. 

The All Star Concert Series, Marvin 
McDonald, originator and manager, and 
sponsored by the Atlanta Music Club, 
has seven gala concerts. Opening with 
John Charles Thomas in October, Fritz 
Kreisler in November, Bidu Sayao and 
Ezio Pinza in joint concert in Decem- 
ber, Kirsten Flagstad in January, the 
remaining presentations are the Greater 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Feb. 29, 
Vladimir Horowitz, March 16, and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, May 1. On Mr. 
McDonald’s added attraction listing is 
Marian Anderson, May 4. 


Club Celebrates Silver Jubilee 


The Atlanta Music Club, Mrs. Har- 
old N. Cooledge, president, in celebrat- 
ing its silver jubilee has enlarged its 
program this year, presenting five gala 
events instead of the usual three or four 
by visiting artists. Myra Hess booked 
for Feb. 20, but owing to the cancella- 
tion of her American tour because of 
the European war, will be supplanted 
by Rudolf Serkin on the same date. 
The other presentations were Sigmund 
Spaeth, on ‘American wlusic’, in Octo- 
ber, Joseph Szigeti in January and Pas- 
quier Trio in February. 

The club has monthly Morning Musi- 
cales, subject ‘American Music’, di- 


rected by the third vice-president, Mrs. 
James O’H. Sanders; and a set of three 
evening concerts by local artists, di- 
rected by the second vice-president, Lil- 
lian Rogers Gilbreath. Membership and 


Atlantic Music Club, Celebrating Twenty- 
fifth Year, Sponsors Performances by 
Metropolitan and San Carlo Opera Com- 
panies and the All-Star Concert Series of 


Recital and Symphony Programs—State 
Music Clubs to Hold Festival 


Mrs. Harold N. Cool- 

edge, President of 

the Atlanta Music 
Club 








Mrs. John B. Guerry, Marvin McDonald 


Manager of the All- 
Star Concert Series 


President, Georgia 
Federation of Music 
Clubs 


publicity are in charge of Mrs. E. Ray- 
mond Johnson, first vice-president and 
Mrs. Mary Nelson Ream, press chair- 
man. 

The San Carlo Opera Company, For- 
tune Gallo, manager, and locally man- 
aged by Harry McWilliams and Burt T. 
Wellborn, was to give four perform- 
ances at the City Auditorium, Feb. 5, 6, 
and 7. The operas are Verdi’s ‘Aida’ 
and ‘La Traviata’; Puccini’s ‘Madame 
Butterfly’ and Bizet’s ‘Carmen’. 

Atlanta Philharmonic Society Orches- 
tra, Georg Fr. Lindner, conductor, and 
Ruth Dabney Smith, concertmaster and 
program director, will be heard in con- 
cert on the Atlanta Music Club Evening 
Series, in March at the Atlanta Woman’s 
Club Auditorium. The Society, C. S. 
Crofoot, president, gave a concert in 
November, with Joseph Knitzer as guest 
soloist. 

The Philharmonic Society Singers, 
George Lee Hamrick, director, will give 
the annual concert in April. 


Concerto Festival Scheduled 


The Georgia Federation of Music 
Clubs, Mrs. John B. Guerry of Atlanta 
and Montezuma, will sponsor the annual 


Concerto Festival each week-end in 
February and March. The annual 
American Music Festival, under the 


same sponsorship, will be held the first 
week in May. Both festivals are under 
the direction of the state chairman of 
festivals, Evelyn Jackson of Atlanta, 
the founder. The state convention will 
be held in Athens, early in April. 
National Music Week in May will be 
directed again by Helen Knox Spain, 
general chairman and sponsored by the 
Women’s Chamber of Commerce of At- 
lanta, Mrs. Carolyn Seivers, president. 
The program promises many novelties 
in keeping with the national slogan, 
“Support Local Group Activities”. 


The regional conference of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists will be held 
early in June. The Georgia Chapter, 
George Lee Hamrick, organist of the 
Atlanta First Baptist Church, dean, is 
the host. 

Annual Spring Festival of the At- 
lanta Public School will be held in 
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Savannah Music Club Sched- 
ules Series and Plans Re- 
citals for Contest Win- 
ners — Federated Junior 
Music Clubs Present Chil- 
dren’s Concerts Assisted 
by the Philharmonic 
Orchestra 


By JANE JUDGE 
SAVANNAH, GA., Feb. 5. 


AVANNAH’S musical season opens 
early, beginning in October and 
closing the latter part of April, except 
for the gala week school and festival 
programs of Music Week in May. As 
forecast last year, the return of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra with Eugene Or- 
mandy conducting will be the climax 
of the season. It will close the series of 
All-Star concerts presented under the 
management of Marvin McDonald and 
will be given in the municipal audito- 
rium March 25. 

Preceding this concert will be the 
appearance of the Greater Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo March 2. Three new 
ballets will be included. Mr. McDonald 
has previously presented John Charles 
Thomas and Fritz Kreisler. 

The Savannah Music Club, Dwight 
Bruce, president, started out this year 
with the ambitious goal of a thousand 
members and the two artists so far pre- 
sented, Rogert Aubert and Roger Alex- 
ander. The Music Club is planning to 
present in March the Pasquier Trio, 
with Hugh Hodgson, pianist, of Athens. 


Contest Winners to Appear 


Last winter the Music Club conducted 
a contest for young people and the win- 
ners of this competition will be pre- 
sented in the February concert. They 
are: Esther Simmons, contralto; W. O. 


March. Anne Grace O’Callaghan, su- 
pervisor of music in the high school and 
Ruth Weegand, supervisor of music in 
the elementary schools, are in charge of 
the programs. Another school activity 
attracting attention is the annual con- 
cert of the In-and-About Atlanta Or- 
chestra, Dr. Joseph E. Maddy of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., guest conductor. The 
concert will be given in Atlanta, just 
preceding the All-State Orchestra Con- 
cert at the general session of the Geor- 
gia Education Association convention 
in Macon, March 15. 

Atlanta Opera Company, Inc., Al- 
berta Carroll Summer, director and 
William S. Cotten, president, will be 
heard in a series of performances of 
‘Chimes of Normandy’. 

Agnes Scott College, celebrating its 
fiftieth anniversary with a long listing 
of national notables in lectures and reci- 
tals, will present the College Glee Club 
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Georgia 


King, Jr., tenor; and Betty Schaupp, 
pianist. Three other contestants were 
selected and they will be presented in 
the Music Club’s April program. They 
are Eleanor Boyd, pianist; Marion 
Mendel, soprano; and B. J. Weitman, 
Jr., violinist. 

March 25 the Student Musicians Fes- 
tival will be held at South Georgia 
Teachers College in Statesboro, near 
Savannah, and Savannah students will 
take part. Katharine Kennedy of Sa- 
vannah is state advisor to the student 
musicians. Monthly programs are given 
by the State Federated Junior Music 
Club members over Savannah’s radio 
station for the coastal empire, WTOC, 
and in February there will be a broad- 
cast from Savannah by student mu- 
sicians of Statesboro. 


Once a month the Federated Junior 
Music Clubs give a concert in the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy 
Hall. As was the case last year, a boys’ 
program will be presented in February. 
When Music Week comes in the month 
of May there will be an all-day festival 
on Saturday held in the De Soto Hotel. 
The Junior Music Clubs will be assisted 
in the festival by the Savannah Phil- 
harmonic. 


The Savannah Male Chorus, under 
the direction of Gordon Hanson, is pre- 
paring its first “workshop program” to 
be given in the next few weeks, and will 
have its big concert of the year in May 
with Minna Hecker as soloist. 

More emphasis is being put each 
year by the musical organizations of 
Savannah on musical education for 
juniors. One of the active leaders in 
the Federated Junior Music Clubs is 
Dorothy Neidlinger Murray. County 
school music is supervised by Lola 
Stevens. The annual contest of county 
schools will be held in Statesboro in 
March and the state contest will be held 
in Milledgeville in April. The Savan- 
nah High School Band will accompany 
the Chatham County contestants and 
will play both in Statesboro and in 
Milledgeville. These competitions are 
under the auspices of the State Educa- 
tion Association. The Milledgeville 
meeting will be the first time that the 
county schools have gone as a group. 
Other active junior groups in Savan- 
nah are the Glee Club and the A Cap- 
pella choir directed by William Eyler, 


Jr. 


(women’s voices) in the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operetta ‘Iolanthe’, Lewis H. 
Johnson, director, sometime in the 
Spring. The Emory Glee Club (men’s 
voices) will assist in the performance. 
Emory Glee Club, Dr. Malcolm H. 
Dewey, director, and Jack Boozer of 
Anniston, Ala., president, goes on the 
annual Eastern concert tour in Febru- 
ary and the Southern tour later in the 
Spring. The gala concert of the season 
will be given at the Glenn Memorial 
Auditorium on the campus in May. The 
Emory Little Symphony, Dr. Dewey, 
conductor, will give its closing concert 
in April. 

St. Luke Episcopal Church Choir and 
the Glee Clubs and Choirs of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Hugh Hodgson, di- 
rector, will combine in performances of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah’, Feb. 14 in 
Athens at the University and Feb, 16 in 
Atlanta. 











Windingstad Suc- 
ceeds Zack as 
Conductor of 
Symphony— 
Phiharmonic 
Society to 
Bring Cincin- 
nati, Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis 
Orchestras to 


City dent of the 


harmonic Society 


By Harry BRUNSWICK LOEB 
NEW ORLEANS, Feb. 5. 


EW ORLEANS will not be want- 

ing in musical entertainment dur- 
ing the rest of this season. The Philhar- 
monic Society will present Vronsky and 
Babin, as the last concert of its Dixon 
Hall Series on April 1. For the re- 
mainder of its Orchestra Series, the So- 
ciety offers the following: Feb. 28, the 
Cincinnati Symphony; March 28, the 
St. Louis Symphony and April 28 the 
Philadelphia Orchestra with Jacques 
Abrams, pianist, as solist. 


The Auditorium Series 


For its regular Auditorium series, the 
Philharmonic Society offers Simon 
Barer, Feb. 17; Bauer and Spalding, 
March 27, and the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, April 27 and 29, Mr. Ormandy con- 
ducting. 


The officers of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety are: Mrs. Harry T. Howard, hon- 
orary president; Corinne Mayer, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Edward B. Benjamin, Mrs. 
Mark Kaiser, Mrs. Frank Soulé, vice- 
president; Mrs. J. S. Bumstead, treas- 
urer, and Mrs. de Ello Simon, Execu- 
tive secretary. The directors are: Mrs. 
A. C. Bates, Mary M. Conway and Mrs. 
Rathbone de Buys, Mrs. Paul S. Felder, 
Mrs. W. C. Sherman, Mrs. R. T. Stone, 
and Mrs. W. B. Wisdom. 


New Conductor Appointed 


Ole Windingstad succeeded Arthur 
Zack as the conductor of the New 
Orleans Symphony in January. He 
will conduct his first concert with the 
orchestra on Feb. 19 at Municipal Audi- 
torium with Alexander Kipnis, bass of 
the Metropolitan Opera, as soloist. 

The Spring Fiesta will, as usual, 
draw large crowds to this city. Be- 


ginning March 3 and concluding March 
10, its program includes Home, Gar- 
den, Plantation and Industrial Tours, a 
Night of 


Tulane-Newcomb choral 


Corrine Mayer, Presi- 


Phil- Ole Windingstad, New Conductor of the 
New Orleans Symphony 


music, a Costume Ball and Pageant, and 

a performance of ‘The Bartered Bride’ 

by the L. S. U. School of Music, under 
(Continued on page 366) 


Shreveport 


Community Concerts Lists 
Four Forthcoming Events 
—Opera League to Pre- 
sent Several Works— 
Chamber Ensemble and 
New Musicals Prove 
Popular — Lily Pons to 
Appear 


By LENorA ROUTON 
SHREVEPORT, LA., Feb. 5. 


GHREVEPORS, musical and cul- 
tural center of a circle including 
Southern Arkansas, Northern Louisiana 
and Eastern Texas, will offer through 
this spring one of the finest and most 
diversified musical programs ever avail- 
able in this section. More organiza- 
tions than ever before are becoming 
interested in bringing musical perform- 
ers to Shreveport; many individuals are 
supporting the movement to put Shreve- 
port on the mainline concert circuit. 
Throughout the “Ark-La-Tex” enthu- 
siastic supporters have lent their aid by 
faithful attendance at the several musi- 
cal performances already given. 

In January, Rudolph Ganz, pianist 
and conductor, was presented in concert 
by St. Vincent’s Academy. 

José Iturbi will give a piano recital 
early this year, sponsored by the Com- 
munity Concert Series—their first event 
of the year. Community Concert Series 
will also present John Charles Thomas 

(Continued on page 366) 
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State University’s Produc- 
tion of Smetana’s ‘Bar- 
tered Bride’ Awaited 
with Interest — Metro- 
politan and San Carlo 
Opera Companies to 
Appear 


By Harris JACKSON 
BATON ROUGE, LA., Jan. 5. 


XPERIENCING a slight lull in the 
series of concerts of the Winter, 
local music lovers are now anticipating 
the performances early in March by the 
Louisiana State University School of 
Music of Smetana’s comic opera, “The 
Bartered Bride’, and a week’s festival 
in May when the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the school will 
be celebrated. 

Still to be heard in the local Com- 
munity Concert series is the Barrére 
Little Symphony, scheduled for a con- 
cert on April 17. This season the as- 
sociation has presented Robert Virovai, 
violinist; Grace Moore, soprano, and 
James Melton, tenor. Other groups 
have sponsored concerts by Pietro Yon 
and Claire Coci, organists, and Miecyz- 
law Munz, pianist. 

Once again Pasquale Amato, baritone, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and Louis Hasselmans, long- 
time conductor at the New York opera 
house, aic united in the production of 
an L. S. U. opera, which this year will 
be performed on March 1, 2, 4 and 5 in 
Baton Rouge and on March 8 in the 
New Orleans Municipal auditorium as 
part of the Spring fiesta. 

With both the Metropolitan and San 
Carlo opera companies coming to Louisi- 
ana this season, the university musical 
authorities have planned a performance 
in English of the Smetana opera, which 
has rarely if ever been heard in this sec- 
tion. Opera in English, they feel, should 
prove a new lure to the musical pubtic 
which might otherwise wait for the pro- 
fessional companies. 

Both Amato and Hasselmans plan to 
spend the summer in Boulder, Colo., 
where they will give instruction in op- 
eratic interpretation at the University 
of Colorado. Tentative plans are also 
underway for a production in Boulder 
this summer of Verdi’s ‘La Traviata’, 
presented two years ago at L. S. U. 

After their operatic production, the 
L. S. U. singers will begin work on 
Gounod’s ‘Redemption’, an annual pres- 
entation of the school of music which 
this year is scheduled for an early Easter 
Sunday morning broadcast. 

Honored in May will be Dr. Henry 
Wallace Stopher, director of the L. S. U. 
school of music, who twenty-five years 
ago formed the first music faculty on 
the campus. The silver jubilee of the 
school will be celebrated from Mav 14 
to May 19, and many graduates will re- 
turn to participate in programs repre- 
sentative of the school’s achievements at 
various points in its history. A drama- 
tization of Tchaikovskv’s ‘1812’ Over- 
ture is also planned for the festival. 

In the concert series Robert Virovai., 
the young Hungarian violinist, won a 
great success, impressing all hearers 
with the emotional depth, tonal beauty 


Louisiana 





Dr. Henry Wallace 
Stopher, Director of 
L. S. U. School of 


Music 





Baton Rouge 


and restrained artistry of his playing. 
Miss Moore, who followed him in the 
series, surprised many with her artistic 
singing of several lovely French songs. 

An audience which had _ had little 
chance to hear first class organ playing 
was excited by the playing of Pietro 
Yon, distinguished organist and com- 
His technique proved brilliant 
and his interpretations were marked bv 
emotional depth. 

Miecyzlaw Munz, Polish pianist, ap- 
peared under the auspices of the Baton 
Rouge Music Club, the first professional 
attraction presented by that group in 
several years. The success of his recital 
heartened the local women and tentative 
plans are under way for more such con 
certs next winter. 

Extremely active in the affairs of both 
the State and the National Federation 
of Music Clubs are Mrs. W. Carruth 
Jones, and Helen L. Gunderson, head of 
the department of composition and the- 
ory at L. S. U. Mrs. Jones, as chair- 
man of the American Music department 
of the National Federation, and Mis 
Gunderson, as chairman of the Nationa! 
and State Composition contest commit 
tees, have recently completed plans foi 
the current American Music Competi 
tion, which ends Jan. 1, 141. 


poser. 





Robert Elmore Gives Premiere of 
Yon Sonata 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 5.—Robert EI- 
more gave the first performance of 
Pietro Yon’s new organ sonata, ‘Canta- 
tibus Organis’, at the Holy Trinity 
Church on Jan. 27. The work is dedi- 
cated to Mr. Elmore. Three of Mr. EI- 
more’s pupils, Granville Munson, Fred- 
erick Roye and William Boyd, have re- 
cently been appointed to church posi- 
tions in Philadelphia and its vicinity. 
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Mobile 


Lions Club to Bring Cincin- 
nati Symphony—All-Star 
Concert Series Sponsors 
Recitalists—Music Clubs 
also Active 


By Howarp BARNEY 
MOBILE, ALA., Feb. 5. 


Wy nite able to boast of a cultural 
heritage over 200 years old, Mobile 
is enjoying one of the most active 
musical seasons in her history and eag- 
erly anticipates the wealth of talent that 
will be heard in 1940. 

Yet to be heard this season are Jean- 
ette MacDonald, and the Cincinnati 
Symphony, to be presented Feb. 19 and 
29 respectively. The soprano will ap- 
pear under sponsorship of the Lions 
Club and the symphony will complete 
the annual All-Star Concert Series, 
which are annually presented as Mo- 
bile’s leading musical attractions by 
Mrs. Louis O. D’Olive, active in civic 
and music circles; Mrs. William Shock, 
organist of the First Baptist Church, 
and Mrs. Henry Wright, director of the 
All Saints Episcopal Church choir. 

Mobile’s musical clubs, which gener- 
ally entertain members and guests with 
monthly programs, include the Clara 
Schumann Club, which is the city’s old- 
est musical organization; the Music 
Study Club and Junior Music Study 
Club, the Accredited Piano Teachers 





(from Left) Mr. William Shock, Mrs. Henry 
Wright and Mrs. Louis O. D'Olive: All-Star 
Series Sponsors 


Association, the Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation and the Choral Club. One of 
the more recent clubs formed here is 
the Young Musicians’ Club, under di- 
rection of J. Clarendon McClure, past 
president of the state federation of 
music clubs. The Woman’s Club also 
has been presenting periodical Twilight 
Musicales, and the Master Singers have 
entertained Mobilians with their pro- 
grams. 

The Mobile Civic Symphony, under 
the baton of Capt. A. J. Tellier, re- 
cently gave its first concert of the 1939- 
"40 season. 

Musical activities in the city’s public 
schools continue to lay the foundation 
stones of future artists and increase ap- 
preciation among the younger genera- 
tion. L. L. Stookey is director of music 
in the city and county schools. Claude 
L. Dahmer directs the large Murphy 
High School orchestra. The school 
also has a large military band, Glee Club 
and Freshman Chorus, which is first 
organized in the seventh grade. 1,000 
children from the fifth and sixth grades 
also will learn a two-part cantata for 
outdoor presentation this year. 


Montgomery 


By Bit ENGLAND 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Feb. 5. 


WO developments of musical signi- 

ficance have occurred in Montgom- 
ery in the course of the past twelve 
months. 

First came the organization of the 
Montgomery Civic Concert Band, an 
all-purpose group made up of approxi- 
mately fifty local professional and non- 
professional musicians. Organized last 
summer under G. Paul Rollin, this or- 
ganization, which is still in the embryo 
class, shows exceptional promise and is 
fortified with a well-chosen library. Mr. 
Rollin, a Frenchman by birth, received 
his musical education in France and 
since moving to the United States a 
number of years ago, has played in 
several symphony orchestras. He has 
been in music work here since the early 
Twenties. 

The second development has been the 
determination of two women leaders in 
music circles to educate the populace in 
music appreciation. 


Plan Children’s Concert 


Georgia Wagner Morgan, public 
schools music head, and Fannie Marks 
Seibels, director of a small orchestral 
group, have directed their attention to 
interesting school children in music, em- 
ploving the philosophy that childhood 
teaching will lead to more enlightened 
adults. 

The Montgomery Advertiser, leading 
Montgomery newspaper, has fostered 
this effort by printing a column on 





Civic Concert Band Pre- 
pares Interesting Pro- 
grams—Music Education 

- Directed by Georgia Mor- 
gan and Fannie Seibels 


music appreciation, written by Mrs. 
Morgan, in each Sunday edition. The 
result was more than gratifying. Ata 


concert especially for children, with the 
program built on Mrs. Morgan’s col- 
umns in the paper, the orchestra under 
the direction of Mrs. Seibels played be- 
fore a comfortably filled school audito- 
rium, although the weather was forbid- 
ding. Its success left the two women 
with little else to choose except to plan 
another. 

Still another development was the 
formation of a second concert course, 
the St. John’s Episcopal Church group, 
with Jeanette MacDonald scheduled to 
appear on Feb. 23. Still to be presented 
by the Montgomery Concert Course are 
Josef Hofmann, the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, and Ballet Russe. 

Otherwise there has been little change 
in Montgomery’s musical status. Music 
study clubs still flourish with pleasing 
programs and the public schools music 
department will again sponsor the State 
Elementary School Festival this Spring. 
Last year it drew more than 1.200 
young musicians and cleared $300, a 
feat which could almost be termed 
unique. 
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Alabama 


University of Alabama Mu- 
sic Department to Give 
Oratorios — Civic Music 
Association Books Major 
Attractions in Symphony 
and Concert Fields—An- 
nual State High School 
Festival Plans 





as 


Arnold, Con- 
of Alabama 
University Symphony 


Mrs. Sam Wiesel, Byron 
Secretary, Civic Music ductor 
Association 


Tuscaloosa 


By Mrs. JOHN L. Seay 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA., Feb. 5. 


HE year 1940 promises to be one 
outstanding in all programs of music 
that Tuscaloosa, the seat of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, has ever known. 
From February to the end of the season, 
some of the greatest singers, pianists 
and dancers in America will appear. 
Three major attractions booked to a 
season ticket clientele include Don Cos- 
sack Chorus, Moriz Rosenthal, and 
James Melton to sing March 14. In ad- 


v 


dition to these the Birmingham Sym- 
phony, composed of sixty members, will 
be presented Feb. 19 with Dorsey Whit- 
tington directing, under the auspices of 
the Tuscaloosa Music Study Club which 
club has a membership of 200 with 
Mrs. George Drolet, president. 

Mrs. Sam Wiesel, for twelve years 
secretary of the Tuscaloosa Civic Music 
Association, is campaign manager rep- 
resenting the Music Study Club which 
is sponsoring the presentation of the 
Birmingham Symphony to be heard on 

(Continued on page 358) 


Jackson, Miss. 





Dr. A. P. Hamilton, 
President of the Jack- 
son Music Association 


Armand Coullet, 
Manager of the Jack- 
son Music Association 


By W. M. LAUDERDALE 
JACKSON, MISS., Feb. 5. 
WINTER concert season no less 
impressive than those of former 
years is being enjoyed by music lovers 
in Jackson. 

The Jackson Music Association has 
elected Dr. A. P. Hamilton president 
for a third term and named Armand 
Coullet concert manager for another 
year. With a goal of 1,500 members 
attained before the first concert was 
given, the Association further extended 
its membership by offering a_ special 
membership to Jackson school children. 
Several hundred students took advan- 
tage of the series. A great number of 
students from Millsaps, Belhaven, Hill- 
man and Mississippi Colleges are also 
members of the Association. Offerings 
of the association to be heard are: the 
Jooss Ballet, Feb. 8; and the St. Louis 
Symphony, March 27. 

It is altogether likely that Jackson 
will enjoy grand opera again later this 
season, although arrangements are only 
in tentative stages. Mr. Coullet, who 
has presented opera here successfully 
on several occasions, is negotiating with 


Music Association Extends 
Membership Drive with 
Emphasis on Children 


the San Carlo troupe. No definite date 
has been set or financial arrangement 
made, however. 

College Groups Are Busy 


The Millsaps College Symphonic 
Band, led by Mr. Coullet, has already 
played one concert and others are 
planned locally, although dates have not 
been fixed. The Millsaps Singers, di- 
rected by Alvin J. King, are meeting 
their usual success. Programs includ- 
ing a tour of important points through- 
out Mississippi and adjoining States. 
Solo parts are being sung by Mrs. Mag- 
nolia Simpson Coullet, member of the 
Millsaps faculty. 

The Belhaven Glee Club, which fea- 
tures a number of specialty attractions, 
besides the full chorus, is planning a 
statewide tour. 

This Mississippi College Band, di- 
rected by George H. Mackie, and the 
Mississippi College Glee Club, directed 
by Frank Slater, are rehearsing for 
Spring concert appearances. 

The Jackson High School Band, di- 
rected by Louis Pullo, and the high 
school glee club, directed by Professor 
King, are making rapid progress. 

The Jackson Federal Orchestra, led 
by Tacitus Bucci, is still heard with 
favor on numerous occasions, while a 
new organization, the Copenhagen quar- 
tat, made its first appearance at the 
Robert E. Lee Hotel, and has later 
played a number of engagements in this 
city and surrounding territory. 
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Mrs. Geoffrey C. 
O'Donoghue, Chair- 
man of the Music 
Department of the 
Woman's Club 


By MarcGaret CLAIRE LAFFERTY 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 5. 


ACKSONVILLE this year has en- 

joyed an unusual amount of musical 
presentations with a great number yet 
to come, 

The Civic Music Association on Dec. 
16, presented Lauritz Melchior and 
Lotte Lehmann in a duo recital. Na- 
than Milstein will be heard on Feb. 12, 
and Argentinita and a company of 
Spanish dancers will appear on March 
6. Luboshutz and Nemenoff will pre- 
sent a concert March 25, and the Civic 
Music series will be concluded on April 
25 by the Philadelphia Orchestra, Eu- 
gene Ormandy conducting. 

The Friday Musicale is observing the 
fiftieth anniversary of its founding this 
year and under the leadership of Mrs. 
E. Screven Bond, president, is present- 
ing a series of appropriate concerts and 
lectures. Programs each month are 
divided into three classes, lectures or 
book reviews, afternoon concerts and a 
symphonic recorded hour, inaugurated 
in November. Especially being con- 
sidered during the Golden Jubilee Year 
is the music of Frederick Delius, the 
composer who spent a great part of his 
life in Florida and whose ‘Appalachia’ 
and many other works were inspired 
by his sojourn in this State. The 
February program of the symphonic 
recorded hour will be devoted entirely 
to Delius’s music, accompanied by a 
lecture on his life and works. 

Mrs. Henry L. Richmond has estab- 
lished a Delius Fund, the income to be 
given to the public libraries and high 
schools of the city in order to promote 
interest in this composer. On Feb. 16, 
Dr. Edward Clark of the Miami Uni- 
versity will be the speaker at the morn- 
ing music appreciation hour, and Dean 
Roy Underwood, head of the department 
of music of Ward-Belmont College in 
Nashville, Tenn., will present the after- 
noon concert. The matinee in March 
will feature all-Bach music played by 
four pianos and an ensemble of twelve 
stringed instruments. The Friday Musi- 
cale will present the anniversary pro- 
gram in April. 


Woman’s Club Discusses World Music 


The music department of the 
Woman’s Club, Mrs. Geoffrey O’Don- 
oghue, chairman, has for its theme 
‘Music Around the World’. The pro- 
gram on Feb. 7 will feature music of 
Italy; March 6, Spain; April 3, Ger- 
many; May 1, America. These pro- 
grams are composed of a study or lec- 
ture period during which peculiarities 
of the music of various countries are 
discussed as well as the leading com- 
posers of each land. In March, the de- 
partment will sponsor a luncheon pro- 
gram with Irish music featured under 
the direction of Mrs. John Swisher; and 
at the program on April 17, music of 
Scandinavia will be heard. The music 
faculty of Stetson University presented 
an artists program on Jan. 9 under the 





Jacksonville 


Friday Musicale Observes Fiftieth Anni- 
versary with Concert and Lecture 
Series—Delius’s Music to Be Featured 
on Golden Jubilee Programs—Woman’s 
Club Plans Interesting Lectures 


Mrs. E. Screven 

Bond, President of the 

Jacksonville Friday 
Musicale 





sponsorship of this committee, and the 
Christmas candlelight musicale was 
given in the club by the A. Cappella 
Choir of the Jacksonville College of 
Music. 

The Little Theatre of this city di- 
verted from its dramatic program this 
year to present ‘O Holy Night’, a pan- 


tomime accompanied by James L. 
Knight, organist, Mrs. William W. 
Quay, soprano, and a choir from 


churches throughout the city directed 
by Joel Lay. This presentation will 
be an annual event, plans already hav- 
ing been made for the 1940 production. 
Each season the Choral Guild presents 
Handel’s ‘The Messiah’, and the Religi- 
ous Pageantry Guild gives the Christ- 
mas presentation of ‘The Other Wise 
Man’, assisted by the A Cappella Choir, 
an accomplished harpist and one of the 
leading organists of the city. 


Miami 
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University of Miami Sym- 
phony Engages Promi- 
nent Soloists for Season— 
Children’s Programs to 
Be Sponsored by Junior 
League — Marie Volpe 
Presents New Concert 
Series 
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By BerTHA FOsTER 

MIAMI, Feb. 5. 
N [AMI is able to offer a more varied 
musical season this year than ever 
before, with Symphony and Band con- 
certs, string quartets, numberless re- 

citals, and even an operatic season. 
The music of the city has suffered 
a great loss in the death of Arnold 
Volpe on Feb. 2, after several months 
illness. Mr. Volpe, who was the or- 
ganizer of the New York Stadium con- 
certs, came to Miami in 1921 to conduct 
the symphony, and after several years 
absence in Kansas City, returned here 
in 1934 to teach and organize the 
orchestra at the University of Miami. 
The University of Miami Symphony, 
under Mr. Volpe’s baton, played its first 
concert of the season with Alexander 
Kipnis as soloist on Dec. 11. The art- 
ists announced for the remainder of 
the concerts are Joseph Szigeti, Harold 
Bauer, Gregor Piatigorsky, Walter 
Gieseking, and Mary Hughes Call. The 
appointment of a conductor to succeed 
Mr. Volpe will be announced later. 
It will present a_ series of chil- 





dren’s concerts under the sponsorship 
of the Junior League, and is engaged to 
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play in a number 
of other cities. Two 
more concerts are 
planned for Miami 
after the Winter 
season is over, at 
the last one of 
which students of 
the University of 
Miami will appear 
as soloists. 

The University 
of Miami Sym- 
phonic Band will 
give three concerts 
for the public in ad- 
dition to the many 





Evelyn Sackett, Presi- 


dent of the Miami 
Music Club 


which are given 

each year in the public schools. The 
guest conductor for the first concert 
will be Arthur Pryor. The second 


will be directed by Carl Ruggles of the 
University of Miami faculty, and Walter 
Sheaffer, regular conductor of the Band, 
will take charge of the third. 

Volpe Recitals Offer Varied Fare 

A new series of concerts of great 
interest to the music lovers in Greater 
Miami is being presented by Marie 
Volpe in the Inspiration Room of the 
MacFadden-Deuville. The list of these 
Sunday night programs contains the 
names of the Coolidge String Quartet, 
Henriette Michelson, Gordon String 
Quartet, Henry Gregor, Frank Bishop, 
Stephan Hero, Ish-ti-Opi, Olive Dungan 
Pullen, Elisabeth Schumann, Dr. Leo 
Rosenek, Isidor Achron, Lea Karina, 
Curtis String Quartet, Olin Downes, 
Arturo de Filippi, and Rita Orville. 

As usual, the Civic Series has a wait- 
ing list, for the largest auditorium in 
Miami cannot contain the larger num- 
ber who wish to enjoy the artists 
brought by this organization, of which 
Charles H. Crandon is president. The 
list includes Tibbett, Iturbi, Luboshutz 


and Nemenoff, the Coolidge String 
Quartet, the Barrére Ensemble, and 
Melchior and Lotte Lehmann, who 


opened the series on Dec. 13. 

The University is for the first time 
in twelve years staging a number of 
light operas with Henry Gregor direct- 
ing, and with the help of A. W. Koch 
of the Dramatic Department of the Uni- 
versity, ‘The Geisha’ and ‘The Pirates 
of Penzance’ will be produced. 

In the lounge of the Administration 
Building in the University, intimate 
concerts are presented évery Monday 
evening. Arturo de Filippi, Henry 
Gregor, Hannah Asher, Evelyn Plag- 
man Jones, Joel Belov, Joseph Tarpley, 
Alan Collins and Edward Clarke have 
been heard there. The Girls’ Glee Club 
from Montevallo, Ala., is one of the 
out-of-town attractions to appear in this 
series. 

Edward Clarke’s lectures on Thurs- 
days mornings at the Miami Woman’s 
Club are continuing for the fourth year. 
These lectures are designed for the lay- 
man’s appreciation of music, and pre- 
ceding the symphony concerts, Mr. 
Clarke discusses the program of the 
orchestra, and at the children’s concerts, 
he presents the important features ot 
the program to follow. 

White Temple Offers Concerts 

The White Temple, for many years 
the center of music for tourists as well 
as Miamians, is giving four concerts 
of a secular nature. Charles Cushmann 
is director of the fine choir, with Junia 
Selles at the organ. The White Temple 
is presenting also the Girls’ Glee Club 
from Wheaton College, and this organ- 








A View of Miami 


ization will sing on the following night 
at the First Christian Church. 

The Miami Music Club, Mrs. Ray- 
mond Sackett, president, and the Tues- 
day Musicale, Mrs. Jennie Stuhl, presi- 
dent, meet weekly with interesting pro- 
grams, given by Miami residents and 
visiting artists. 

The Mana-Zucca Club, in addition to 
concerts by its members, presents in- 
teresting programs by artists from all 
over the country. Thomas Richner has 
already appeared, and some of those to 
be heard are Ray Lev, Alfred Miro- 
vitch, Roy Underwood, Hugo Kolberg, 
and Joyce Wasserman. 

Marcel Dupré was brought to Miami 
for the second time by the A.G.O. and 
played to an enormous crowd at the 
Trinity Episcopal Church. The A.G.O. 
plans to sponsor a concert by Virgil 
Fox. Organ lovers are also to hear 
David Elsasser, boy organist, at the 
Scottish Rite Temple. 

Two speakers at the Winter Institute 
of Literature are of special interest to 
musicians—Dr. John Erskine and Char- 
leton Smith. 

An ambitious service of Christmas 
Carols was presented Christmas Eve by 
Ralph Roth, organist and choir director 
at the First Presbyterian Church. 

John Rosser, president of the Miami 
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FLORIDA PLAYERS OPEN 
SEASON IN WINTER PARK 





Broadus Erle Is Soloist on _ Initial 
Program of Symphony Under 
Alexander Bloch 

WINTER ParK, Fia., Feb. 5.—Fea- 
turing Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony, 
the Symphony Orchestra of Central 
Florida, conducted by Alexander Bloch, 
began its fourteenth consecutive season 
at Winter Park, before the largest au- 
dience in its history, on Jan. 16. 
Broadus Erle, violinist, formerly of that 
orchestra, now with an earned scholar- 
ship at the Curtis Institute, won new 
laurels as soloist in the Bach E Minor 
Concerto for strings. The orchestra 
played also the overture to Weber’s 
‘Euryanthe’. In rehearsal for the other 
concerts on Feb. 20, March 12 and 
April 2, are César Franck’s Symphony 
in D Minor, Mozart’s G Minor and 
Beethoven’s ‘Eroica’. 

A notable evidence of the success of 
this orchestra is that distinguished in- 
strumentalists are coming south in in- 
creasing numbers to join it: among 
them are Ernest Pechin, cornetist and 
trumpeter; second flutist F. Ribitsch, 
late of the Rochester orchestra; double- 
bass player, Maurice Ward from 
Maine; William deBoucher, clarinet, 
formerly of the Cleveland Orchestra; 
and: Walter Trampler, first violinist, 
late of the Strube Quartet and orches- 
tra circles in Munich and Berlin. Also 
in the orchestra now are professors 
Glenn Swan, first violinist and William 
Bailey, viola, heads of the string de- 
partments at Stetson University. 
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State College Arranges Series 


State college has an Artists series 
arranged by Prof. Richards. It opened 
this season with Fritz Kreisler, violin- 
ist and was followed by the Russian 
Ballet. Remaining on the course are 
Artur Schnabel, pianist; Emanuel 
Feuermann, ‘cellist; and Ezio Pinza 
and Elisabeth Rethberg, Metropoli- 
tan Opera singers. Mr. Schnabel and 
Mr. Feuermann will appear with the 
college orchestra. The closing concert 
will be given by the orchestra with 
Professor Richards as solo pianist, and 
the college chorus directed by William 
Kimmel. 

Two new members have been added 
to State’s music faculty: Dr. Owen 
Reed, head of theory, and Dr. J. Mur- 
ray-Barbour, musicologist. Grace Laus- 
ter Field instructs in harp, an innova- 
tion in the curriculum. Rural music 
has been extended; the collegium con- 
certs, presenting ancient folk and classic 
music, men’s and women’s choruses, and 
Spring band concerts are highlighted 
features of the year’s program. 

The People’s Symphony, directed by 
Frederick Lewis, outgrowth of the 
WPA, is giving a series of concerts. 
The People’s Symphony has also sched- 
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Flint 
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from the ranks of the Civic Opera 
chorus and this group, plus the AC 
Men’s Glee Club, will provide the choral 
support. Eighty members of the 100- 
piece symphony orchestra will alternate 
to provide forty-piece orchestral accom- 
paniment for the performances. The 
operas will be conducted by Dr. W. W. 
Norton, organizer of the Flint Com- 
munity Music Association. 

A new organization which has joined 
the musical circle, the-Flint Light Opera 
Association, is planning a Spring pro- 
duction, date and vehicle to be an- 
nounced. Directed by Willard J. Schind- 
ler, the association will choose its pro- 
duction from ‘Vagabond King’, ‘Rose 
Marie’, ‘Firefly’, ‘Merry Widow’ and 
‘Blossom Time’. This group also draws 
its entire talent from the wealth of Flint 
singers and dancers. 


Knitzer and Eddy to Appear 


Two artists remain on the celebrity 
course for the season. Joseph Knitzer 
will be heard Feb. 16 and Nelson Eddy 
on March 8. Both artists will appear on 
the Community Concert Association's 
series, followed by the annual member- 
ship campaign. The Eddy concert will 
be held at the large IMA Auditorium in 
order to accommodate 2,000 members 
of the Saginaw association who are to 
attend. 

There will be guest artists on both 
of the remaining concerts by the Flint 
Symphony, March 31 and May 19. The 
symphony will present Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony at the March concert, 
with the Flint Choral Union assisting. 
Dr. Norton will conduct. 

While plans are tentative, the General 
Motors Chorus of 400 voices under 
Eduard Ossko, will make its annual 
Spring appearance. The chorus made a 
January appearance, singing in Kears- 





Dr. Pedro Paz, New 
Conductor of the 
Lansing Symphony 


Clara Besch, Presi- 
dent of the Mat- 
inee Musicale 


uled a memorial concert for the Spring. 

Clara Besch is in her second year 
as president of Matinee Musicale and 
the programs for the year, held bi- 
monthly, are given by members. <A 
women’s chorus, directed by Fred VPat- 
ton, head of the voice department at 
State, has existed for several years and 
the most recent music group within 
the whole is a twelve piece string en- 
semble. Mrs. Walter ’. Manner, com- 
poser pianist, directs annually a piano 
ensemble concert. Matinee Musicale 
will be host to all junior clubs of 
Michigan in April. 

Another all-state music event will 
take place in May when the Orpheus 
club, men’s chorus directed by Fred 
Killeen, will be hosts to affiliated men’s 
vocal clubs of Michigan. The all- 
state “sing” will take place in the 
music auditorium at the college. 


ley Park on the occasion of Flint’s first 
observance of the traditional “Twelfth 
Night’. 

St. Cecilia Society will continue the 
program inaugurated this season, com- 
bining lectures by Lucile C. Jolly and 
the musical program prepared by the 
members for each session. Composers 
are being featured, and those yet to be 
discussed are MHandel, Gluck, von 
Weber, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Saint- 
Saéns, Chabrier, Debussy, Widor, 
Fauré, Ravel, Poulenc, Milhaud and 
Blitzstein, 


To Perform Mozart Opera 


An evening program, Feb. 23, will be 
devoted to Mozart’s ‘Bastien and Basti- 
enne’, involving soloists, a string quintet 
and a girls’ sextet, the latter organiza- 
tion under Mrs. Charles A. Darwin. 
The annual Good Friday program will 
be given March 22 at the First Baptist 
Church by Thelma Torrey, organist, a 
harp ensemble headed hw Mrs. Grace 
Lauster Field, and the St. Cecilia Cho- 
rus under the guidance of Mrs. Emily 
G. Hixson. On March 27 the Part Song 
Club and St. Cecilia Society soloists 
will take part in an evening program. 
Blitzstein’s ‘The Cradle Will Rock’ will 
be the program subject of the society’s 
annual meeting and luncheon May 3. 

Junior groups of the city, Student 
Musicale and Junior St. Cecilia Society 
will sponsor jointly an appearance of 
John Challis, harpsichordist, on March 
9. Both also will send delegates to the 
first junior musicians’ convention ever 
to be held in Michigan, scheduled at 
Lansing in April. Student Day will be 
observed March 29, when the two or- 
ganizations will be represented by mem- 
bers in a program for senior St. Cecilia, 
followed by a reception. Besides their 
individual musical programs and social 
gatherings, fhe juniors will hear talks 
on the harp by Mrs. Field, and on opera 
by Mrs. Jolly. Mrs. Clarence Eddy is 
chairman of Junior St. Cecilia, and Mrs. 
Walter H. Bloch, assisted by Mrs. Dar- 
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win, heads the Student Musicale. 

Numerous public appearances are 
slated for Groves Male Chorus, directed 
by Clarence Eddy. The highlight of its 
season will be the annual Easter Sunday 
concert, with a guest artist. The Nor- 
ton Male Chorus, directed by Dr. Nor- 
ton, also will have a number of concert 
appearances this month, April and May. 
Both choruses will go to East Lansing 
May 11 to participate in the annual 
“sing” of the Michigan Male Chorus 
Association, joining several other mem- 
ber groups for musical programs by a 
massed chorus in connection with the 
association’s convention. 


“Return Sing” Planned 


Because there is no auditorium in 
Port Huron large enough to house the 
entire membership of the association, 
that city is planning a “little state sing”, 
and has invited the Groves and Norton 
choruses to join the Port Huron Chorus 
in an exact replica of the large conven- 
tion. This will be the latter part of 
April, 

Part Song Club’s next concert will be 
March 27, when it will entertain St. Ce- 
cilia Society under the baton of its 
director, Franklyn S. Weddle. Three 
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two day meeting this month, to which 
some 300 band and orchestra leaders 
are invited. The university orchestra, 
under Mr. Johnson, and the band under 
William D. Revelli, will be utilized, and 
Dr. Edwin Franko Goldman and George 
Dasch will lead performances. 

University Ensembles Are Heard 

Besides the activities of the band and 
orchestra, other ensemble groups and 
members of the faculty are appearing 
from February to June in recitals in Hill 
Auditorium. The weekly programs on 
the Frieze Memorial Organ, under the 
direction of Palmer Christian, are again 
attracting music lovers. At the annual 
Schoolmasters’ Club convention, to be 
held late in April, the Music Section, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Sink, 
will provde a two-day clinic, with dis- 
tinguished guest conductors. Plans are 
also being made by Mr. Sink for the 
Summer Session of 1940. In addition 
to members of the local music faculty, 
many distinguished musicians will par- 
ticipate, notably Ernst Krenek, Dr. 
Frank Simon, Olaf Christiansen, N. De 
Rubertis and Father William Finn. 

Capacity crowds exceeding five thou- 
sand continue to fill Hill Auditorium for 
the sixty-first annual choral union con- 
cert series. The list this year includes 
Rachmaninoff, Kreisler, Kipnis, Bjoer- 
ling, Flagstad, Virovai, the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony and the Boston 
Symphony. Bartlett and Robertson re- 
turn on Feb. 14 and Artur Rubinstein 
closes the series on March 6. 

Much is being done again this year 
in the field of broadcasting. The faculty 
staff assists the student body in radio 
work. The faculty list for 1940 in- 
cludes Mr. Sink, president; Wassily 
Besikirsky, violin; Palmer Christian, 


organ; Arthur Hackett, voice; David 

Mattern, music education; Hanns Pick, 

‘cello, and Frank Percival Price, com- 
(Continued on page 336) 





St. Cecilia soloists also will participate, 
Loraine Washburn and Mrs. Edythe G. 
Jobson, pianists, and Mrs. Beulah Bel- 
ford, soprano. The club’s final program 
of the season will be May 22. The guest 
artist attraction on this occasion will be 
the popular University of Michigan Lit- 
tle Symphony, under Thor Johnson. 

The Central Methodist Little Sym- 
phony, under Arthur W. Maves, will be 
heard in its annual Spring concerts, and 
in the meantime continues to play in 
concerts on a good will tour of cities 
in the Flint area. 

The Singers Club, under Miss Tor- 
rey’s direction, has two featured appear- 
ances for which to prepare. One is its 
participation in the Michigan Federa- 
ton of Music Clubs convention at Port 
Huron in April. The second is the club’s 
annual Spring program. This will be in 
May, the guest artists yet to be chosen. 

Under auspices of the Mott Founda- 
tion and part of its recreational program 
throughout the city will be outdoor mu- 
sical productions similar to last Sum- 
mer’s half-dozen performances of ‘The 
Mikado’ and ‘A Night in Spain’. These 
will be given at city playgrounds in the 
natural amphitheatres which have been 
fashioned for the purpose. 


Kalamazoo 
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Michael Wilkomerski, concertmaster ; 
Maria Hussa, soprano; Alexander 
Schuster, ’cellist; Vincent Fanelli, harp- 
ist; and Albert Spalding, violinist. 
Herman Felber of Chicago, is again 
conductor. 

A Woman’s Committee with 500 mem- 
bers, under the presidency of Mrs. Fred 
Stanley, sponsors a free rehearsal con- 
cert for school children, finances scholar- 
ships for promising players in the or- 
chestra, and aids in the publicity, music 
appreciation, and budget-raising activi- 
ties of the society, as does also a Junior 
Auxiliary of sixty young women led by 
Barbara Todd. 

Kilburn K. Holt, a local member of 
Howard Hanson’s national music ap- 
preciation committee, writes articles for 
the local press on the “human interest” 
of the programs and composers, and 
gives free appreciation lectures under 
the auspices of the Symphony Society 
during the week prior to each symphony 
concert. These are illustrated with 
phonograph records, black-board, and 
the assistance of local pianists. 

A new ensemble, organized under the 
sponsorship of the Symphony, which 
already gives promise of becoming a 
major factor in the musical life of the 
city is the Little Symphony, whose con- 
ductor is Eugene Andrie, first desk 
violinist of the parent orchestra and also 
a winner in the artist audition afore- 
mentioned. 

A string quartet has been organized. 
One recital will be given in the Spring 
by the quartet, Eugene Andrie, first 
violin; Helene Dustman, second violin; 
Otto Roehborn, viola, and William J. 
Carmen, ’cello. A music appreciation 
lecture was given by Olga Samaroff 
Stokowski on Jan. 22. She was brought 
here by the Women’s Committee of the 
Kalamazoo Symphony. 

The sixth annual Southwestern Mich- 

(Continued on page 336) 
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position. Associate professorships are 
held by Joseph Brinkman, Mabel Ross 
Rhead, Otto Stahl. Assistant professors 
are Louise Cuyler, Juva Higbee, Thelma 
Lewis, Glenn McGoech; Maud Okkel- 
berg, William D. Revelli and Anthony 
Whitmire. Instructors include Ava 
Comin Case, Robert Campbell, Mary 
Jane Clark, Guy Filkins, Mary Fish- 
burne, Leonard Gregory, Nora Crane 
Hunt, Thor Johnson, Tom Kinkead, 
John Kollen, Edith Beryl Koon, Sarah 
Lacey, William Lichtenwanger, Kath- 
leen Miller, Martha Merkle Lyon, Janet 
McLoud, Thelma Newell, William 
Stubbins, Nell Stockwell, Helen Titus 
and Hardin Van Deursen. 

The Board of Directors of the Uni- 
versity Musical Society continues under 
Mr. Sink, with Alexander Ruthven, 
vice-president ; Durand Springer, secre- 
tary; Oscar Eberbach, treasurer, and 
Shirley W. Smith, assistant secretary- 
treasurer. Other members are Junius 
E. Beal, Roscoe O. Bonisteel, Harley A. 
Haynes, James Inglis, Horace Pretty- 
man and E. Blythe Stason. 
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has the chorus of the Catholic Junior 
League and the CYO chorus. 

Under sponsorship of the American 
Legion Auxiliary, a city-wide music 
festival was held in the summer, with 
choral and instrumental groups joining 
in massed numbers. Besides the ap- 
pearance of winning local soloists, the 
festival program included two groups of 
tenor solos by Attilio Baggiore of Sta- 
tion WGN, Chicago. The Legion post 
recently sent a representative to Chicago 
to confer with festival sponsors in other 
cities concerning plans for this year’s 
Chicagoland festival, and Racine’s pre- 
luding fete. 

Frederick Schulte, in addition to his 
work as director of the Racine Sym- 
phony, is director of music at Washing- 
ton Park High School, and director of 
the Racine Park board band which plays 
summer concerts, is active in the Ameri- 
can Legion drum and bugle corps, and 
conducts the Johnson band. His musi- 
cal interest is a natural one, for his 
father, Henry Schulte, was the dean of 
Racine musicians for many years. 

John Opferkuch directs musical ac- 
tivities at St. Catherine’s High School 
and also conducts the Public Service 
Band. When he celebrated his 25th an- 
niversary in music work last year, Mr. 
Opferkuch was honored in the dedica- 
tion of an original number composed by 
another Racine musician and bandmas- 
ter, C. A. Gilman. 
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the St. Cecilia Auditorium at popular 
prices. 

Calvin Oratorio society, conducted by 
Seymour Swets of Calvin College music 
department, will present ‘Elijah’ this 
Spring with guest soloists. This society 
had a record attendance of 5,000 at its 
December presentation with the Grand 
Rapids Symphony of “The Messiah’. 

Michigan State Vocal festival and 
contest for the western half of the state 





will be held here April 20 in Central 
high school, Donald D. Armstrong, su- 
pervisor of music in city schools, an- 
nounces. The city will also be host to 
the district vocal festival earlier in the 
Spring and to the district contest of the 
Michigan Band and Orchestral Asso- 
ciation, on April 6. City schools will 
unite in three non-competitive festivals 
for bands, orchestras and choral or- 
ganizations. 

Fifth annual county festival to be held 
early in May, hopes to hold an evening 
program for the first time, Lynn H. 
Clark, county commissioner of schools, 
reports. 

The Schubert Club, male chorus di- 
rected by Frank B. Goodwin, has elab- 
orate plans for its annual Spring con- 
cert this season. Excelsior Male chorus 
is working under a new director this 
year, Donald F. Nixdorf. 
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igan Messiah Festival Chorus brought 
the massed choirs of the area together 
with a total a 600 voices under Harper 
C. Maybee at Western State Teachers’ 
College in December; and the Kala- 
mazoo Male Chorus, conducted by 
Henry Overley, head of the music de- 
partment at Kalamazoo College, recently 
sang Brahms’s Alto Rhapsody with 
Elizabeth Brown of the Chicago City 
Opera Company as soloist. 

The local unit of the Community Con- 
cert Association is enjoying another 
outstanding season, with capacity houses 
hearing Marian Anderson, Robert Ca- 
sadesus, Helen Jepson and Guiomar 
Novaes. Artists yet to come are Joseph 
Szigeti and Charles Kullman. 

The public library is establishing a 
collection of orchestral scores, the initial 
volumes (the symphonies of Beethoven 
and Brahms) having been donated by 
the Board of Trustees of the Symphony 
Society as a memorial to the late Mar- 
garet Cobb, for many years secretary 
of the board. 





OLD MUSIC PERFORMED 
AT COLLEGIUM MUSICUM 


Michigan State College Arranges Three 
Programs of Historic Interest 
for Music Students 

East LAnsinc, Micu., Feb. 5.—Dom 
Anselm Hughes, a Benedictine monk 
and prior of Nashdom Abbey, Burnham, 
England addressed members of the Col- 
legium Musicum at Michigan State 
College on Jan. 28, on English music of 
the twelfth to fifteenth centuries. Dom 
Hughes has been for many years an 
active member of the Plainsong and 
Medieval Society and has done valuable 
work in editing manuscripts. 

The Collegium Musicum is organized 
for the study of musical history and the 
giving of programs emphasizing music 
rarely heard. Inaugurated several years 
ago under the direction of Lewis Rich- 
ards, head of the music department, it 
will include for 1940 three programs. 
The others will deal with seventeenth 
and eighteenth century music presented 
by Alexander Schuster and J. Murray 
Barbour on March 3; and dance music 
by William Kimmel on April 3,—all 
members of the music faculty. Ann 
Kuehl of the women’s physical educa- 
tion department will assist in the last 


program. 
ETHELYN SEXTON 
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Cheesman Park. These performances 
increase in popularity each year and 
attract audiences of forty to fifty thou- 
sand for each performance. The opera 
to be presented this year will be ‘Blos- 
som Time’. 

Henry Everett Sachs, conductor of 
the Municipal Band, is planning a series 
of band concerts which are sponsored 
as usual by the city administration. The 
band plays during the summer season in 
the park and takes a very active place 
in the music program of the summer 
season. 

This year the Tuesday Musical Club 
is celebrating its fiftieth anniversary. 
Mrs. Walden E. Sweet, president, an- 
nounces that they will offer a special 
concert on April 22 commemorating 
their Golden Anniversary. Jane Craw- 
ford Eller is conductor of the chorus 
and is preparing a program of unusual 
interest. 

The Colorado Organists Guild plans 
to create further interest in organ music 
by inviting the citizens to a program 
devoted to music of that instrument on 
the first Monday in each manth. These 
programs will be presented from the St. 
Paul Lutheran Church. 

Private studios and music schools are 
enjoying fine enrollment, and the great 
majority of these will present a series 
of recitals and ensembles during the 
Spring season. Among those offering 
special recitals will be Arch Cannon, 
Horace Davis, the Conservatory of the 
University of Denver, and the Colorado 
Woman’s College. 





Roth Quartet Has Full Schedule 
for Early Season 


The Roth Quartet has a completely 
filled schedule for January and February 
that will take the foursome to Texas. 
They recently gave a festival of five pro- 
grams at lowa State College and are 
scheduled to offer a similar festival at 
the University of Georgia. They also 
presented the first in a series of cham- 
ber music programs for the Youth Con- 
certs in Boston. Their next New York 
appearance will be at Washington Irv- 
ing High School on March 8 followed 
by a program at the Frick Museum on 
March 10. 


JAMES SYKES 


Chairman, Music Department 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs 
THE WEST’S PREMIERE PIANIST 
“A new pianist of independent mind and 
assured execution." —New York Sun 
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G. S. de Roxlo, Con- James Christian Pfohl, 
ductor of the Char- Director of Music, 
lotte Symphony Davidson College 


By LoutsE YOUNG WORKMAN 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., Feb. 5. 
HE current season in Charlotte is 
unquestionably the best in its his- 
tory. The city’s two major musical 
organizations—the Community Concert 
Association and the Charlotte Symphony 
Society—have both enlarged their mem- 
berships to such an extent that concerts 
are now held in the Armory Auditorium 
with a seating capacity of more than 

3,000. 

The Concert Association, David 
Ovens, president, in its membership 
campaign for this year’s series of con- 
certs promptly sold all available seats, 
and now has a long waiting list. The 
initial concert of the current series was 
that of the Cincinnati Symphony, Eu- 
gene Goossens, conductor, on Jan. 23, 
As an added feature of the series, ‘Caro- 
lina Night’ will be observed on Feb. 22, 
when outstanding artists of the Caro- 
linas will be presented in concert. 
Among these will be Carroll Glenn, vio- 
linist of Chester, S. C., and New York; 
Maury Pearson, baritone of Spartan- 
burg, S. C., Elsie Stokes Moseley, pian- 
ist, of Charlotte, the Charlotte Festival 
Chorus, composed of thirty-two solo 
voices of Charlotte, directed by Eugene 
Craft, and accompanied by the Festival 
Orchestra of selected instrumentalists. 

Metropolitan Singers to Appear 

Other events in the series are Nelson 
Eddy, on March 26, and a one-day fes- 
tival on April 29 as the concluding con- 
cert of the season., This festival, with 
matinee and evening performances, will 


Asheville 


Annual August Mozart 
Festival to Present Op- 
eras, Chamber Music 
and Symphonies 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Feb. 5.—Since it 
was founded by Thor Johnson in Aug- 
ust, 1937, Asheville’s annual festival de- 
voted to the works of Mozart has grown 
from a purely local project into an insti- 
tution of nationwide interest, with a 
Festival Guild of some hundred charter 
members to provide for its operation on 
a permanent basis. 

Beginning next Aug. 26, 27 and 28, 
1940, the four concerts of the three-day 
series will be presented. The final con- 
cert will traditionally be known as 


Opera Night, with the presentation of 
at least one of Mozart’s larger dramatic 


Community Concert 
Association and Sym- 
phony Society En- 
large Membership — 
One Day Festival 
Concerts to Conclude 
Season 





J. Milton Panetti, David Ovens, Presi- 


Director, Charlotte dent of the Charlotte 
Male Chorus Community Concert 
Association 


present Anna Kaskas, contralto; Charles 
Kullman, tenor; Ida Krehm, pianist; 
Helen Jepson, soprano; Norman Cor- 
don, bass-baritone; and the Festival 
Chorus and Orchestra. 

The Charlotte Symphony, G. S. de 
Roxlo, founder and conductor, now in its 
ninth season, is filling an increasingly 
important place in Charlotte’s cultural 
life. Five concerts are presented each 
season, with a number of guest artists. 
Under the leadership of Spencer Bell, 
business manager, the orchestra opened 
its season with the presentation of the 
Ballet Caravan, with the orchestra play- 
ing the ballet music. Handel’s ‘The 
Messiah’, with orchestral accompani- 
ment, was presented in December by 
the 175 voice choir of the Chapel of 
Duke University, J. Foster Barnes 
director. On Feb. 9 the orchestra will 
present the third concert. On April 5, 
Louise Nelson Pfohl, pianist, of the 
music faculty of Davidson College, will 
appear in a concert with the orchestra; 
and on May 18 the series will end. 

The Charlotte Music Club, Irene Ken- 
nedy president, with a membership of 
200 active and associate members, pre- 
sents monthly programs of exceptional 
merit for members and guests. The club 
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Mrs. W. H.. Davis, 
State President, Fed- 
eration of Music Thor Jolnson, Founder 

Clubs Mozart Festival Guild 


works to be fully staged each year. 
Other concerts include orchestral and 
vocal music, and bring to light many 
interesting works. 

The Festival Guild has as its chair- 
man, Mrs. W. H. Davis, state president 
of the North Carolina Federation of 
Music Clubs. The Festival Orchestra 
is conducted by Thor Johnson, musi- 
cal director of the festival, with Joseph 
De Nardo as associate conductor, and 
Clifford Bair, in charge of opera pro- 
duction. Martua Davis 
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By ELeANor KegsE BARTON 
GREENVILLE, S. C., Feb. 5. 

EW of the smaller cities on the East- 

ern seaboard enjoy a more distin- 
guished musical season than Greenville. 

The thirty-two sonatas for piano by 
Beethoven have been presented this year, 
furnishing the programs for nine re- 
citals by the piano faculty of Furman 
University, Wendell Keeney, director, 
Mona Howard, and Catherine Carver, 
each playing three. When the last of 
the series is played on Feb. 8 approxi- 
mately 5,000 persons will have heard the 
Beethoven recitals. 

Spring Festival to Be Given 

A festival, with the Easter concert by 
the Bach Choral Society as the principal 
feature, will be outstanding among musi- 
cal events in Greenville this Spring. 
The Bach Choir, in its third season 
under the direction of H. Merrills Lewis, 
professor of organ and theory at Fur- 
man University, will sing an ambitious 
program including the cantata ‘Christ 
Lay in the Bonds of Death’. Included 
in the Spring Festival will be the con- 
cert of the Greenville Symphony under 
Guy S. Hutchins. In addition there will 
be a concert by the Chapel Choir of the 
Woman’s College under Arnold E. Put- 
man, and by the recently organized glee 
club of the same institution. The glee 
club of Furman University under DuPre 
Rhame will also take part in the festival 
program which is expected to occupy a 
period of several days. These events, 
in addition to the programs by individ- 
ual local soloists, will furnish music of 
wide interest and importance. 

Community Concerts Bring Artists 

The Greenville Community Concert 
Association has presented Joseph Knit- 





Bach Choral Society 
Prepares Spring Fes- 
tival and Easter Con- 
cert — Furman Uni- 
versity Faculty Gives 
Programs — Com- 
munity Concert As- 
sociation Lists Recitals 


. 


Greenville 


zer and Helen Jepson in concert this 
season, as well as the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony in late January. On Feb. 13 
Guiomar Novaes will close the season 
sponsored in Greenville by the Com- 
munity Concert Association of which 
Dr. B. E. Geer is president, Mrs. David 
A. Tillinghast, membership chairman, 
and Lula Hillhouse, the secretary, 

The Rotary Boy Choristers under 
George Mackey, of about sixty voices 
this year (the adult section is composed 
of twenty-five men), have given two 
concerts and again at the Easter season 
they will sing ‘The Crucifixion’ by 
Stainer. They will repeat the concert 
in Spartanburg. 

Plans are also being made for an 
early summer presentation of ‘Tom Saw- 
yer’ with the Choristers assisted by the 
Senior and Junior High School Glee 
Clubs for the choral background of in- 
cidental music. 

In early April Ted Shawn, with his 
group of dancers, will present a re- 
cital in Greenville under the sponsor- 
ship of the senior class of the Woman’s 
College. The recital will mark Mr. 
Shawn’s second appearance in Green- 
ville in recent years. 


SECOND SPARTANBURG FESTIVAL PLANNED 





Program Includes Opera Produc- 
tion, Symphonic, Choral and 
Chamber Music 

SPARTANBURG, S. C., Feb. 5.— The 
success of last year’s local Music 
festival proved the worth of the policy 
adopted for this event of building 
largely through local enterprise and 
talent. In place of last year’s 
‘Tempest’ production, ‘Dido and Aeneas’ 
by Purcell is plan- 
ned, and instead of 
Mozart’s ‘Requiem’ 
the ‘Stabat Mater’ 
by Pergolesi and the 
Bach Cantata ‘Nach 
dir, Herr, verlanget 
mich’ will be done 
with chorus and or- 
chestra. A concert of 
chamber music is 
planned, which is but 
one of a great num- 
ber of chamber music 
programs that have 
been given by the 
resident ensemble group. The festival 
also will include portions of the 
Brahms’s Serenade for orchestra, a two- 
piano transcription of Ernst Bacon’s 
Second Symphony, and Fauré’s ‘Elegy’. 





Ernst Bacon 


Fritz Jahoda, formerly conductor of 
the Graz and Diisseldorf Operas, who is 
now a member of the Converse College 
School of Music faculty, has been ap- 
pointed associate conductor of the fes- 


tival by Ernst Bacon, the director, who 
is dean of the School of Music of Con- 
verse College. 

The citizens committee of the festival 
includes: J. Choice Evins, honorary 
chairman; Mrs. R. E. Barnwell, chair- 
man; Mrs. M. L. Cates, vice-chairman ; 
Lettie Galbraith, secretary; and Paul 
Thomas, treasurer. The soloists chosen 
to date for the festival include: Analee 
Camp, ‘cellist; Ruth Ives, soprano; 
Simpson Cannon, tenor; Mrs. Byrd 
Austell McIntyre, contralto; Mrs. J. L. 
Salmon, contralto; Fritz Jahoda and 
Ernst Bacon, pianists; Claire Harper 
and Mrs. Charles N. Gignilliat, Jr., vio- 
linists; and Carol Welch, violist. 

The Civic concerts for the season will 
have included: the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony; the Ballet Russe; and Erica 
Morini, violinist. Other concerts in- 
clude: a recital by Ethel and Otto Luen- 
ing, under the auspices of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges; a program 
by the Bach Choir of Greenville, under 
Merrills Lewis; an organ recital by 
Mr. Broadhead of Duke University, 
Durham, N. C.; a two-piano recital by 
Walter Spry and N. Irving Hyatt; a 
song recital by Glenn Crowder Stables, 
baritone; a piano recital by Fritz Ja- 
hoda; a violin recital by Claire Harper ; 
a piano recital by Ernst Bacon; a ’cello 
recital by Analee Camp; an organ re- 
cital by Russell Broughton; and a song 
recital by Ruth Ives, soprano. 

The Children’s Chorus and Spartan- 
burg Male Chorus have been heard. 
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has heard as guest artists this season 


Henry Bruinsma, pianist; Thomas A. 


Edward, tenor; Catherine Carver, pian- 
ist, and Marion Copp, contralto; Mrs. 
John H. Bateman; Helen Rich, pianist. 
In March the club will present the opera, 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’, at the Little 
Theatre with soloists, chorus, and or- 
chestra under Robert C. Smith, of the 
public school music faculty. 

Treble Clef, music department of the 
Woman’s Club, Mrs. Thomas E. Mor- 
ton chairman, is presenting programs 
for members of the Woman’s Club. On 
Feb. 27, the program will be ‘From Old 
Vienna to Harlem’, and on April 2, 
‘Our Heritage in the Folk Tradition’. 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 


Division of Columbia Concerts Corporation 
of Columbia Broadcasting System 


113 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


AMERICA’S BELOVED CONTRALTO 


Metropolitan Opera Association 
San Francisco Opera Association 


JAGEL 


Tenor Metropolitan Opera Association 








Lucy 
Monroe 


Brilliant American 
Soprano 
Opera ® Concert ®@ Radio 


BARRERE 
BRITT 
ONCERTIN 


“The Last Word in Chamber Music” 


wee DAVIS 


American Soprano 
OPERA 








Concert @ ORATORIO 


EDWINA EUSTIS 


American Mezzo-Soprano 


“One of the most richly satisfying 
voices of our time.” 


VIOLINIST 


“Playing touched by the flame of 
Singing Beauty.”—Phila. Inquirer. 


EUGENE LIST 


Young American Pianist 
“An imaginative musicianship that is 
refreshingly youthful and at the same 
time bewilderingly matere.” 
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On May 1, the department will provide 
the program for the general meeting of 
the club, presenting a program in honor 
of National Music Week, with the co- 
operation of music units of Central High 
School, L. R. Sides. The department 
sponsors an octet of women’s voices 
which is directed by Olive Maine. 
Schools Offer Gala Series 

The music department of the city 
schools is headed by L. R. Sides. On 
the calendar for the music department 
of Central High School are the opera, 
‘The Bohemian Girl’ in the early Spring, 
and a festival of a week’s duration in 
which organizations of all city schools 
will participate. 

Winthrop College at Rock Hill, S. C., 
“a stone’s throw” from Charlotte, with 
a magnificent new Music Building and 
Auditorium seating 4,000, is offering a 
gala concert series. Yet to appear are 
the National Symphony, Hans Kindler 
conductor, Feb. 27; Richard Crooks, 
tenor, Feb. 16; and the Monte Carlo 
Ballet Russe March 4. 

The Charlotte Male Chorus of thirty 
voices, J. Milton Panetti founder and 
conductor, inaugurated its tenth season 
with the presentation of Porter Heaps, 
organist of Chicago, with the Chorus. 
Scheduled events are Joseph Martin 
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- Columbia Festival Music As- 
; sociation Plans Orchestral 
and Choral Programs 
with Guest Artists and 
Recitalists — Southern 
Symphony to Participate 
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By Jack CRAWFORD, JR. 
COLUMBIA, S. C., Feb. 5. 


IGHT symphony concerts will be 
presented by the Columbia Music 


Festival Association in the next few 
months, featuring some of the world’s 
leading artists. Music lovers from all 
over South Carolina and from other 
states will converge on the capital city 
on April 5 and 6 to attend Columbia’s 
music festival in the seventh year of its 
existence. Six eminent soloists, two 
conductors, two pianists, two choruses 
and the National Symphony will take 
part in the festival. 

Other concerts will be presented by 
Columbia’s own Southern Symphony, 
a full-time professional orchestra, with 
Hans Schwieger as conductor. This 
orchestra of sixty musicians has been 
assembled under the initiative and man- 
agement of the Columbia Music Fes- 
tival, whose name has stood as a 
synonym for fine music in the South- 
east for the last six years. The con- 
ductor was formerly conductor of the 
Berlin State Opera. 

At the spring festival such artists as 
Lily Pons, Suzanne Sten, Robert 
Weede, Dezso Ernster, Frederick Jagel, 
Rosa Tentoni, Ericourt and Munz, 
duo-pianists, Hans Schwieger, and Hans 
Kindler, conductor of the National 
Symphony will appear. Also the Shan- 
don Choral Society of Columbia, com- 
posed of 150 voices, and the state-wide 
college chorus, composed of 300 voices 
from fifteen colleges will take part. 

The Festival Association will spon- 
sor a performance of Mendelssohn’s 
‘Elijah’ by the Shandon Chorus and 
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Carolinas 


Civic Music Association 
Lists Attractive Spring 
Concerts — Moravian 
Band to Give Open Air 
Programs 


4 ‘ 
W inston-Sale 
By R. ALTON JACKSON 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C., Feb. 5. 
USIC lovers of Winston-Salem 
and this section of North Caro- 
lina have a number of concerts to look 
forward to during the coming season. 
Of first interest are the three programs 
of the Civic Music Association: Na- 
than Milstein, violinist, Feb. 15; Ballet 
Russe, March 7, and on April 24, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy conducting. 

Other than the artists brought to the 
city by the Civic Music Association 
there are few concerts arranged for the 
general public. From time to time vari- 
ous musicians and groups present pro- 
grams at Salem College, oldest girl’s 
school in the South, and for various 
civic organizations. Thus far none of 
these groups have booked any particular 
individual or group. They will, how- 
ever, have programs from time to time 
as the seasons approach. 

Always of interest here are the sum- 
mer band concerts of the Moravian 
Band. This group of musicians, made 
up of all church denominations, is under 
the leadership of the vetran B. J. Pfohl. 
Pfohl has been conducting the band for 
half a century and has been a member 
longer than this. Each summer the band 
presents open air concerts on historic 
Salem Square for the general public. 

High school bands ( each of the three 
local high schools have bands) usually 
put on several concerts during the 
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CONCERTS ATTRACT 


Southern Music Lovers Flock 
to Course Entering upon 
Its Second Decade 


CuapeL Hitt, N. C., Feb. 5.—Duke 
University, mecca for music lovers of 
the Carolinas and Virginia, this year is 
beginning the sec- 
ond decade of its 
concert course, 
with the most 
favorable patronage 
in its history. 
Southern music 
lovers last spring 
overwhelmingly ap- 
proved the selection 
of artists for the 
season by reservine 
all seats in the 
campus concert 
hall (which accom- 
modates a few less than 2,000) nearly 
six months before the series was in- 
augurated in November. The universitv 
course is managed by J. Foster Barnes, 
Director of Choral Music. The series 
was begun when the university first 
occupied its greystone Gothic campus 
amid the North Carolina pines, in 1930. 

To inaugurate the eleventh season, 
Mr. Barnes engaged Serge Jaroff and 
the Don Cossack Male Chorus. Yehudi 


J. Foster Barnes 


Spring season and this year will prob- 
ably be no exception. 

Of interest now is the presentation 
of the University of Michigan Little 
Symphony at Gray High School Feb. 
13. This group is under Thor Johnson, 
son of Rev. and Mrs. H. B. Johnson of 
Winston-Salem. It comes to this city 
annually in connection with a tour of 
the country. 

An orchestra clinic will be held on 
Feb. 9 for directors of orchestras in high 
schools and colleges, giving them an op- 
portunity to observe instruction and con- 
ducting methods used by experts. 


Charleston 


Community Concert Asso- 
ciation Presents Recital 
Series—String Symphony 
to Be Heard with Soloists 





CHARLESTON, S. C., Feb. 3.—The lat- 
ter half of the musical season in Charles- 
ton will present performances by 
nationally known concert artists. 

The Dock Street Theater will house 
a dance recital by Martha Graham and 
her troupe on Feb. 16. 

The Charleston Community Concert 
Association, which presents each year 
a series of concerts by artists who be- 
long to the Columbia Concerts Corpora- 
tion, has two remaining attractions on 
its program. Igor Gorin, baritone, will 
appear in recital on Feb. 28; and Guio- 
mar Novaes, pianist, will present a con- 
cert on March 6. 

The Charleston String Symphony, a 
local organization under the baton of 
Tony Hadgi, presents three concerts 
each season, with some young artist as 
the soloist. In the two remaining con- 
certs this Spring the String Symphony 
will present, on Feb. 5, Ellen Stone, 
French horn player, and on March 11, 
Robert Rudie, violinist. 


AT DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Menuhin appeared on Jan. 5, and 
Lawrence Tibbett is to be heard on 
Feb. 9. Artur Rubinstein is scheduled 
for a recital on March 1, and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra is to conclude the 
series on April 22. 

Artists and critics have often comment- 
ed on the musical intelligence of audi- 
ences at Duke concerts. This arises from 
the facts that Mr. Barnes is a musician 
of distinction with an extensive personal 
acquaintance among Southern musicians 
and lovers of music, and his patronage 
embraces an unusually wide area; many 
of the regular patrons travel more than 
200 miles to attend the concerts. 

In its own right the Duke campus 
attracts music lovers in the tri-state 
area. The 150-voice University Chapel 
Choir is noteworthy in the whole South. 
The Glee Club has been widely and 
justly famous practically since the uni- 
versity was established in 1924. Anton 
Brees’s summer recitals on the campus 
carillon attract tens of thousands; semi- 
weekly organ recitals by Edward Hall 
Broadhead and (in the summer) Paul 
Robinson attract discriminating lovers 
of organ music. 

The increasing interest and support 
of Southern music lovers in the Duke 
University concert course has suggested 
the use of the new 10.500 seat indoor 
stadium for concerts after this season. 














Virginia 


Orchestral As- 
sociation, 
Community 
Concerts and 
William and 
Mary College 
Series Provide 
Ample Musi- 
cal Fare for 
City — So- 
ciety of Arts 
Expands 
Series 


Henry Cowles White- 
head, Norfolk Sym- 
phony Conductor 


Norfolk 


By JoserH Bossitt, JR. 
NORFOLK, VA., Feb. 5. 
ICH and varied is the musical fare 
offered Norfolk. Three organiza- 
tions ride the crest of this expanding 
interest, improving their programs as 
support increases and each year more 
solidly entrenching themselves in the 
community’s cultural life. 

These are the Norfolk Orchestral As- 
sociation, sponsors of the twenty-year- 
old Norfolk Symphony ; the Community 
Concert Association, first in the field 
of co-operative endeavor to secure top- 
flight music for the city; and the Wil- 
liam and Mary Concert Series, spon- 
sored by the Norfolk Division, College 
of William and Mary, with much the 
same objectives as the community asso- 
ciation. 


Symphony to Present Lipton 


Composed for the most part of ama- 
teur musicians performing without re- 
muneration, the Symphony again this 
year is playing to capacity houses. 
Henry Cowles Whitehead, son of one 
of the orchestra’s founders, conducts 
approximately seventy musicians in five 
adults’ and one children’s concert a sea- 
son, , 

The Symphony has presented Miec- 
zyslaw Munz, Maurice Eisenberg, and 
Donald Pippen, fourteen-year-old Rich- 
mond pianist, as soloists and is offering 
Martha Lipton, contralto, at the April 
8 concert. 

The Community Concert Association, 
with Rufus Parks as president, is still 
in the position of having its quota of 
1,250 season tickets (there being no 
more seats in the auditorium available ) 
subscribed immediately they go on sale. 
Presentations this season have included 
Joseph Knitzer, Emile Baume, and the 
Jooss Ballet. The remaining artist is 
Grace Moore, who is schedule to sing 
March 28. 

Playing to appreciably larger houses 
than during its opening season last 
year, the William and Mary Concert 
Series in the 1939-40 season has pre- 
sented the Don Cossacks, the Budapest 
String Quartet, and Alexander Kipnis, 
and for the remainder of the season 
Rosalyn Tureck, and Orlando Barera, 
in a joint recital Feb. 21, and Zinka 
Milanov and Carin Carlsson, in joint 
recital March 6. As a bonus this sea- 
son, the William and Mary series has 
given its members a night of Gilbert 
and Sullivan with George Baker and 
Olive Groves. 

The Norfolk Society of Arts, under 
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Mrs. R. L. Cochrane, 

President of the 

Roanoke Thursday 
Morning Club 


Henry Fuchs, Direc- 
tor of the Roanoke 
Symphony 
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Roanoke 


Symphony Lists Plans for 
Spring — The Commun- 
ity Concert Association 
Continues Its Activities— 
Thursday Morning Music 
Club and Schools Forecast 
Spring Fare 


trennennss 
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ROANOKE, VA., Feb. &. 


HE Community Concert Associa- 

tion continues its activities, present- 
ing the Cincinnati Symphony on March 
6. Three concerts, with a_ possible 
fourth, are promised for next season. 

The Thursday Morning Music Club, 
Mrs. R. L. Cochrane, president, an- 
nounces a concert by the Women’s 
Chorus of the club; a dramatization, 
‘A Musician’s Life’, by The Little 
Theatre League; a Spring festival 
featuring the High School Choir, with 
members of the Junior, Juvenile and 
Student Groups; and weekly radio pro- 
grams. An Easter program by a civic 
chorus under Robert Goodale, of Hol- 
lins College, and sponsored by the club, 
is also forecast. 

The Roanoke Symphony, sponsored 
by the Thursday Morning Music Club, 
plans its next concert for April, when a 
local artist will appear as soloist with 
the orchestra. Henry H. Fuchs is di- 
rector; Mrs. Don A. McKibben is the 
concertmaster and Buck Shepherd is 
manager. 

Robert M. Griffey, director of public 
school music, announces the following 
events: Annual Easter program by the 
High School Choir; a full participation 
in the State Competitive Music Festival 
in Richmond on April 18-19; presenta- 
tion of ‘The Mikado’ next Fall, to sup- 
plement the success of last year’s ‘Pina- 
fore’. The improvement in both the 
band and orchestra units foretells im- 
portant achievement by next year. 





Elizabeth Furcron Gives Piano Recitals 


Recent appearances by Elizabeth Fur- 
cron, pianist, have included recitals in 
Buck Hills Falls, Pa., and at the Col- 
lege of St. Elizabeth in Convent, N. J. 
She is scheduled to appear in the series 
of faculty recitals of the Henry Street 
Settlement Music School on April 21. 
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West Virginia 


Harry Silverstein, Pres- 

ident of the Charles- 

ton Community Music 
Association 


Civic Orchestra, Reorganized Under May 
Festival Association Auspices, Provides 
Principal Impetus to Musical Activity 
—Schedules Performance of Gounod 


Cantata for Spring 





By Bayarp F. ENNts 
CHARLESTON, W. VA., Feb. 5. 


ITH activities of the re-organized 
Charleston Civic Orchestra, spon- 
sored by the Charleston May Festival 
Association, providing the principal im- 
petus, West Virginia’s capital city 
looks forward to a year of more than 
the usual number of musical attractions. 
The orcehstra, W. R. Wiant, conduc- 
tor, which is expected to resume playing 
in the Fall, will bring to a close a suc- 
cessful series of four concerts on March 
11 at the new municipal auditorium. 
Featured on the program will be per- 
formance of Gounod’s cantata ‘Gallia’ 
to be sung by the choir of the First 


rere 


Symphony’s Guarantors Doubled 
—Institute Gives Many 
Concerts 


WHEELING, W. Va., Feb. 5.—The 
Wheeling Symphony, under Antonio 
Modarelli, at an early Spring concert 
gave the first performance of Mr. Mod- 
arelli’s new tone poem entitled ‘Unto 
the Hills’ (said to have been inspired 
by the hills around Ogleby Park, the 
summer musical playground of West 
Virginians). The orchestra gives reg- 
ular monthly concerts throughout the 
music season and semi-weekly concerts 
in the summer months in both Wheeling 
and Ogleby parks. The number of 
guarantors has more than doubled since 
Mr. Modarelli became leader of the 
Symphony of sixty-five. Mrs. Eleanor 
Caldwell, its founder, still plays a ’cello 
in the orchestra and is active in all civic 
musical events. Through her efforts 
the new Music Center came into being 
last Fall, providing a place for the 
Symphony to rehearse and the Tri- 
State Music Association to meet. 

The Institute of Music and Fine Arts, 
which has an enrollment of 100 students, 
last summer enlisted its forces in an 
elaborate musical festival entitled 
“Music of Many Nations” at the Carroll 
Club in Wheeling. A student orchestra 


WHEELING INCREASES 


Charleston 





W. R. Wiant, Con- 


Patrick D. Koontz, 


ductor of the President of Charles- 
Charleston Orches- ton Festival Associa- 
tra tion 


Presbyterian Church with orchestral ac- 
companiment. Annie Laurie Leonard 
is the choir director, After the March 
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Antonio Modarelli 


arrayed in Basque costumes, under the 
baton of Stefano Ceo, played at intervals 
throughout the program. In the Christ- 
mas season the piano department of the 
institute presented its intermediate and 
advanced pupils in recitals. Geraldine 
Teater, graudate pupil of Clara Ceo, who 
(Continued on page 340) 
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Running, pianist, on Feb. 13; and Ione 
Moses, harpist, with the chorus, on 
April 15. 

James Christian Pfohl, head of the 
music departments of Queens College in 
Charlotte and of Davidson College in 
Davidson, N. C., a short distance away 
has a number of interesting events of 
the calendars of the two colleges, as well 
as an attractive artist series. Among 
these events are the opera, ‘Iolanthe’, 
by the combined departments of the two 
colleges in March, and the second An- 
nual Music Festival at Davidson on Feb. 
10, 11, and 12. Last year’s festival at- 
tracted state-wide attention, since it was 
the first of the kind to be conducted in 
the state. Again on the program will 
be the Little Symphony of the Univers- 
ity of Michigan, Thor Johnson con- 
ductor, with which the Davidson Col- 
lege Glee Club, Thane McDonald direc- 
tor, and Elizabeth Tavis Jensen, con- 
tralto, will present the initial concert of 
the festival on Feb. 10. Mr. Pfohl will 
direct on Feb. 11 a performance of 
‘Elijah’, sung by the Community Chorus 
of Davidson, accompanied by the Michi- 
gan and Davidson Little Symphony or- 
chestras. Soloists for this concert will 
be Kathryn Swain, soprano, Elizabeth 
Tavis Jensen, contralto; John ‘Toms, 
tenor, and Donald K. Pfohl, baritone. 

Two concerts will be presented on 
Feb. 12—a chamber music program in 
the afternoon by the Little Symphonies 
of Michigan University and Davidson 
College, and a gala performance in the 
evening, featuring the visiting orches- 
tra, under Mr. Johnson’s direction; 
Grace Potter Carroll, pianist; and the 
Davidson-Queens Chorus of mixed 
voices in Charles G. Vardell’s cantata, 
‘The Inimitable Lovers’. Soloists will 
be Miss Swain and Donald Pfohl, with 
James C. Pfohl directing. On May 12, 
a Church Music Festival will be held at 
Davidson, in which choirs of this entire 
section of the state will be invited to 
participate. 

Add to these varied musical events, 
performances at Queens College by fac- 
ulty, guest artists, and students, public 
and private performances of such organ- 
izations as the Stephen Foster Male 
Chorus, J. Clyde White, director; the 
numerous recitals of private teachers of 
voice and instrumental music, and the 
aggregate is a community enterprise of 
unusual appeal and scope. 





Columbia 
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the Southern Symphony on February 
9. David McClosky, baritone, will be 
one of the soloists. 

José Iturbi, pianist, will appear as 
soloist with the Southern Symphony on 
Feb. 23, and the Russian ballet will be 
presented with the Symphony on March 
1. On March 6 the Youth Chorus, 
composed of 400 voices from Columbia 
city schools, will sing with the orches- 
tra and on March 16 a symphony con- 
cert will be given, with Fred C. 
Polnauer, concertmaster, as_ soloist. 

Fine opportunities have been created 
for young artists in the state. A bien- 
nial prize of $300 is offered in vocal 
auditions and the winner is presented 
on the spring festival program. 

Nine first chair men in the Southern 
Symphony are serving as instructors 
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in the new Columbia Music Festival 
orchestra school which was inaugurated 
in October and now has eighty-six stu- 
dents. 

The Festival Association Orchestra, 
sustained at present by numerous con- 
tributions and a grant of $10,000 from 
the Carnegie corporation, eventually 
will be composed entirely of Southern 
musicians, it is hoped. 

Four free chamber music concerts 
were presented in December and Janu- 
ary, initiated by Katherine Bacon, 
pianist. 





Charleston, W.Va. 
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concert, the instrumentalists will begin 
preparation of music for the biennial 
May Music Festival May 8, 10 and 11. 

An adult chorus of about 100 mixeu 
voices will sing “The Seasons’, oratorio 
by Haydn, the first night of the festival. 
The second concert, a junior chorus of 
500 boys and girls directed by J. Henry 
Francis, will sing ‘St. Mary Magdalene’, 
cantata by Vincent d’Indy, and several 
shorter works. Mozart’s Concerto in D 
Minor, played by Natasha Elizabeth 
Bricht, pianist, and the orchestra, and 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ in concert form 
will be included on the final program. 

Engagement of several well known 
singers as soloists is planned, according 
to Patrick D. Koontz, association presi- 
dent. Walter Heermann of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is the festival’s musical director. 
Frank H. Kincheloe is training the 
adult chorus. 


Community Association Lists Artists 


Opera was heard here for the first 
time in a score of years Jan. 25 when 
the San Carlo Opera Company gave 
‘Aida’ under the auspices of the Com- 
munity Music Association headed by 
Harry Silverstein. The association will 
present Igor Gorin, baritone, March 6; 
Walter Gieseking, pianist, March 25; 
Bidu Sayao, soprano, April 15, and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, May 3. 

Marian Anderson will appear in 2 re- 
cital on April 28 under the sponsorship 
of the Charleston Branch of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. John and José Hier- 
soux will complete their series of re- 
citals dealing with the evolution of 
music for two keyboards on March 15 
modern 


with a program devoted to 
works, 

A series of chamber music and vocal 
concerts planned by Walter Bricht, 


Austrian composer and pianist now re- 
siding here, opened on Feb. 4 with a 
program by a trio composed of Mr. 
Bricht, Guido Brand, violinist, and 
Fritz Magg, ’cellist, and will be con- 
tinued on Feb. 25 with a recital by 
Benjamin De Loache, baritone. The 
series, which will include four concerts, 
is being sponsored by the Mason Col- 
lege of Music and Fine Arts. 

The Friday Morning Music Club, 
Helen Leamer Kautz, president, will 
continue with its monthly musicales the 
last Friday of February, March and 
April before ceasing to function for the 
season. Programs have been arranged 
so as to present vocal and instrumental 
works chronologically and according to 
periods. Musicals will be resumed in 
the Fall. 

J. Henry Francis as director of music 
education, Kanawha county schools, re- 
ports that the customary Easter and 
Christmas carol festivals employing the 
voices of children from many schools 
throughout the country will be held 





again. The Easter festival is scheduled 
for March 17. Special programs in ob- 


servance of National Music Week are 
to be given at the individual schools. 


Norfolk, Va. 
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the impetus of Grace S. Ferebee, music 
chairman, has expanded its program 
this year to embrace the presentation of 
four concerts. It already has presented 
at the Norfolk Museum of Arts and 
Sciences the Norfolk Choral Society, an 
organization of seventy voices directed 
by Frank L. Delpino, and a joint recital 
of Isabelle Sant Ambrogio, New York 
pianist, and Virginia Breazele, Norfolk 
soprano. The March prégram will pre- 





sent Dr. J. V. Costenbader, Norfolk 
baritone, and Rita Baker, Baltimore 
‘cellist. The April recital will feature 


Eleanor Williams, Norfolk pianist, stu- 
dent at the Juilliard school, and a singer 
yet to be announced. 

The Norfolk Museum of Arts and 
Sciences again this year is offering a 
series of free Sunday afternoon recitals, 
with ambitious young Norfolk musicians 
as the performers, the primary objective 
being the encouragement of young 
musicians through the opportunity to 
perform in public. The attendance at 
these recitals, offered under the chair- 
manship of Roy G. Nichols, is gratify- 
ingly large. 

Mr. Nichols, in addition, is director 
of the Norfolk Male Chorus, composed 
principally of young men of high school 
age, who are rehearsing for the presen- 
tation of Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘Trial by 
Jury’, April 1, under the sponsorship of 
the Norfolk Junior Woman’s Club. 

The Scherzo Music Club, with Fran- 
ces Rogers as president, is continuing 
the sponsorship of two music clubs for 
underprivileged children at the Good- 
will Industries, supplying food for the 
body as well as the soul at these classes. 
The club is concluding its study of ‘Dis- 
covering Music’ and has not completed 
arrangements for its Spring recital. 

The Keynote Music Club, under the 
guidance this year of Mrs. R. Floyd 
Taylor, president, presents recitals once 
a month at some charity or welfare in- 
stitution. It is planning this spring to 
present Tivis Wicker, Richmond bari- 
tone, in recital. 





Wheeling 
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recently won a scholarship at Seton 
Hall Conservatory, on Jan. 8 appeared 
as soloist in Grieg’s Piano Concerto 
with the Pittsburgh Federal Symphony 
Dr. Joseph Rauterkus, conductor. The 
institute will present several of its star 
pupils in individual recitals as guests of 
the Music Center in downtown Wheel- 
ing this coming Spring. 

The Sue Hastings Frazier Memorial 
Series of this city has inaugurated a 
list of five concerts by preminent artists, 
among them being Lauritz Melchior, 
Albert Spalding, Luboshutz and Nemen- 
off and the San Carlo Opera Company 
in ‘Rigoletto’. 

West Liberty Teachers’ College has 
added a music department with a down- 
town extension having space for private 
studios as well as for recitals. The Tri- 


State Association staged a performance 
of ‘Iolanthe’ there last summer. 
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Mrs. W. H. W. Pel- 
tier, President of 
the Fort Wayne 
Community Concert 
Association 


Fort Wayne 


Fort Wayne Civic Sym- 
phony Prospers Under 
Gaston Bailhe’s Leader- 
ship—Soloists for Season 
Are Listed 


Gaston Bailhe, Con- 

ductor of the Fort 

Wayne Civic Sym- 
phony 


By Water A. HANSEN 


FORT WAYNE, IND., Feb. 5. 

HE Fort Wayne Civic Symphony, 

which has been under the leader- 

ship of Gaston Bailhe ever since its 

foundation eight years ago, has been 

enjoying the most noteworthy and suc- 
cessful season of its career. 

This is due to generous support on 
the part of the public and to the fact 
that renowned artists have been en- 
gaged to appear at the concerts. The 
soloists for the current season are Ossy 
Renardy, Donald Dickson, Hertha 
Glatz, and Alexander Brailowsky. Ca- 
pacity audiences have encouraged the 
board of directors to make more exten- 
sive plans for 1940-1941. There is 
talk of presenting more than four con- 
certs next season. Margaret Speaks, 
and Conrad Thibault, have been an- 
nounced as two of the soloists. In Janu- 
ary of this year the orchestra gave the 
world-premiere of a ‘Suite on Negro 
Folk Songs’, a new work from the pen 
of the distinguished Negro composer, 
Clarence Cameron White. John W. 
Knorr is president.of the board of di- 
rectors. 

Community Concerts Fare Varied 

The Fort Wayne Community Con- 
cert Association, of which Mrs. W. 
H. W. Peltier is president, has pre- 
sented the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Eugene Ormandy, Marian Anderson, 
and Robert Virovai. Simon Barer will 
be heard in February, and John Brown- 
lee will sing in March. Plans for the 
1940-1941 season are already in the 
making. The annual membership cam- 
paign will be conducted in March. One 
week will be set aside for this purpose; 
but in recent years the entire seating 
capacity of the large Shrine Auditor- 
ium, in which the Community Concert 
Association and the Civic Symphony 
present their concerts, has been sold out 
long before the expiration of the speci- 
fied time. In fact, business has been 
so good that there is a_ waiting-list. 
Since next year will mark the tenth 
anniversary of the organization, the 
members are looking forward to a gala 
series, and many patrons have been ex- 
pressing the hope that more than five 
concerts will be offered. 

The Fort Wayne Junior Chamber of 
Commerce has presented Alec Temple- 
ton, the Lions Club has sponsored a 
(Continued on page 358) 
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South Bend 


South Bend Symphony Is 
Increased to Full Sym- 
phonic Strength, with 
Edwyn Hames Conduct- 
ing — Junior Orchestra 
Makes First Appearance 


By Peart E. Harstrom 
SOUTH BEND, IND., Feb. 5. 


NE of the most interesting and suc- 

cessful musical seasons in several 
years is now at its height in South 
Bend, with active new groups sharing 
the spotlight with organizations which 
long ago established themselves among 
music lovers here. 

Probably the city’s most successful 
musical organization at present is the 
South Bend Symphony which this vear 
for the first time was increased to full 
symphonic strength. Two concerts have 
been played under the direction of 
Edwyn Hames, founder and conductor, 
who divides his time between South 
Bend where he is active musically, and 
Hillsdale, Mich., where he is head of 
the department of music in Hillsdale 
college. On Feb. 4, the symphony ap- 
peared in concert presenting as guest 
artist Claude Smith, baritone, of Chi- 
cago and formerly of South Bend. 

On April 26 the symphony will con- 
tinue its custom of joining with the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame for its final con- 
cert as a part of the University’s cele- 
bration of annual music week. For that 
event the orchestra will provide one- 
half of the program and the other half 
will feature some celebrated figure from 
the world of music. As yet the Univer- 
sity has not disclosed the name of the 
artist to appear. Last year Lawrence 
Tibbett sang with the orchestra. 

New Group Formed 


One of the most ambitious of the new 
groups is the South Bend Junior Sym- 
phony which made its debut appearance 
on Jan. 7, under the direction of Zig- 
mont George Gaska, violinist and con- 
certmaster in the South Bend and Fort 
Wayne, Ind., Symphony orchestras. Mr. 
Gaska has for several years been prom- 
inent in local musical affairs. 

Rocco Germano, violinist, now in in- 
creasing demand for concert work in 
northern Indiana, is the concertmaster 
(Continued on page 358) 


MUSICAL AMERICA for February 10, 1940 


Will H. Bryant, 

Conductor of the 

Terre Haute Sym- 
phony 


By Freperick L. BLAck, JR. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND., Fe. 5. 


S usual the last half of the concert 

season finds few remaining con- 
certs by outside artists yet to be heard, 
but a host of activities by local musi- 
cians and musical organizations. Book- 
ings for next season are not yet made, 
though if concert activities continue as 
in past seasons, Terre Haute music 
lovers can count on hearing ten cr more 
concerts by leading artists. 

The Terre Haute Symphony, which 
this year is affiliated with the Indiana 
State Teachers College, is expanding its 
series to include an extra appearance of 
the orchestra in the Spring. The orches- 
tra which on Nov. 30 presented the duo- 
pianists, Guy and Lois Maier, and on 
Jan. 16 Edna Tyne Bowles, contralto, 
will feature Robert Stewart, pianist, on 
March 13. Will H. Bryant conducts. 

St. Mary’s - of - the - Woods College, 
which on Jan, 8 preesnted Daniel Eri- 


Evansville 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 5. 


~AYLOR BROWNE, head of the 

J Evansville College Music Depart- 
ment and conductor of the Evansville 
Philharmonic, will fulfill a_ life-long 
dream when he leads the orchestra and 
Philharmonic Choir of some 100 voices 
united in a performance of Brahms’s 
‘Requiem’ on April 9 in the Evansville 
Coliseum. The concert will be the third 
and last of the 1939-40 season. The 
Philharmonie’s first concert was given 
on Novy. 28, with Mr. Browne as violin 
soloist, playing the Concerto in E Minor 
by Jules Conus. The second of the sea- 
son will take place on Feb. 6, with Leo 
Heim, professor of music at the Amefi- 
can Conservatory of Music in Chicago, 
as piano soloist, playing Saint-Saéns’s 
Concerto in G Minor. 

The performance of 
‘Requiem’ will be the result of six 
months of preparation. It will be the 
first time that this work has been given 
in full in the state, according to Mr. 
Browne. Jane Johnston, a newcomer 
in Evansville, formerly of New York, 
a pupil of Cyril Scott, will sing the so- 
prano solo part, and Robert Ledbetter 
of Evansville will be the tenor. Ralph 
Waterman, president of the Organists’ 
and Choir Directors’ Guild of Evans- 
ville, is collaborating with Mr. Browne 
for the presentation. 

The Musicians’ Club, which annually 
presents four professoinal concerts, has 
already brought Gladys Swarthout, the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo and 
Nathan Milstein this season. Closine 
the series will be a concert by the In- 
dianapolis Symphony on March 5. 

Widely anticipated is the series of 
programs to be given during National 
Music Week in May. The Evansville 


the Brahms 


Terre Haute 


Local Musicians and Groups Foster 
Music 
Symphony Is Affiliated with Indiana 
State Teachers College—New Fine 
Arts Building to Open in March 






Activities — Terre Haute 


court in recital, will bring the Barrére 
Little Symphony to the campus for a 
concert on April 26. Several other at- 
tractions are being considered for the 
ensuing months and next season will 
again find a fine concert series being 
given at the college. 

Chief musical interest at Indiana 
State Teachers College now centers in 
the opening in March of the new Fine 
Arts Building which will house the 
music department of the school and also 
the opening of the Student Union Build- 
ing which contains a large auditorium 
that will be available for concerts The 
convocation programs of the school al- 
ways include a number of musical pro- 
grams by outstanding artists but since 
this year bookings have been made only 
a short time ahead no announcement of 
what musical attractions will be heard 
has been made. The first Thursday of 
the month series of recitals has been 
well attended this, its second season. 

(Continued on page 358) 
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. ville College Music 
Club to Bring Department and 
Symphony Conductor of the 
Evansville Philhar- 

monic 
Music Council, newly-organized this 


season and including all the local musi- 
cal groups, is sponsoring the activities. 
Dr. Augustine Smith, widely known 
musical director, will conduct a chorus 
made up of church choirs of the city in 
a pageant at the Coliseum as the climax 
of the observance. Other plans include 
a concert by an all-city high school 
orchestra, band and choir; an elemen- 
tary school instrumental music festival 
in which more than 1,000 boys and girls 
will take part; a band concert in Mesker 
Park, free to the public, and an elemen- 
tary school chorus concert with Dr. 
Smith again directing. 

The Wocan’s Rotary Club, which last 
year brought Jeanette MacDonald here 
for a concert, presented Allan Jones, 
in a concert on Feb. 2. Junior Pro- 
grams, Inc., which presented ‘Pinocchio’ 
here last season, will return on March 
18 to present ‘Bumble Bee Prince’, un- 
der sponsorship of the children’s com- 
mittee of the Civic Theatre Association. 

The Philharmonic will give its annual 
children’s matinee on March 3 in Cen- 
tral High School auditorium. 
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Manchester, N. H. 


Practical Arts Auditorium 


By EstHer M. GuILroy 
MANCHESTER, N. H., Feb. &. 


EVERAL brilliant concerts ranging 

from those by nationally known ar- 
tists to festivals in which school chil- 
dren will participate will claim attention 
of music lovers during the coming sea- 
son. The two-piano team of Luboshutz 
and Nemenoff will be presented at Prac- 
tical Arts Auditorium on April 8 by the 
Civic Music Association, which on Jan. 
30 presented the Griller Quartet; on 
Dec. 12, Conrad Thibaut, and on Nov. 
7, Argentinita and her Spanish en- 
semble. 

The annual May Festival in which 
all the glee clubs, orchestras and bands 
in grammar and high schools of the 
city will take part, will be held dur- 
ing the second week in May under the 
direction of Herbert R. Fisher, super- 
visor of music in the public schools, and 
will climax many musical events, high 
spots, among which include the presen- 
tation by Central High School of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan’s ‘Iolanthe,’ Jan. 30 at 
the Practical Arts Auditorium and the 
production on April 16 of Henry Had- 
ley’s ‘Fire Prince’, by West Side High 
School at West High Auditorium. 


Temple Choir to Sponsor Concerts 


The Temple Choir, a group of Ma- 
sonic men singers under the direction 
of Harry C. Whittemore, will sponsor 
a series of four concerts, in two of 
which on Feb. 18 and March 10 at The 
Carpenter ballroom, the N. H. State 
Symphony and assisting soloists will be 
featured while at the final concert on 
April 24 at the Masonic Temple the 
Temple Choir will sing and the N. H. 
State Symphony will play. 

Continuing its policy of Sunday after- 
noon entertainments the Currier Gal- 
lery of Art of which Mrs. Maud B. 
Knowlton is director, will present Nico- 
las Slonimsky, Boston pianist, in a solo 
recital on Feb. 11 and Lucy Simonds on 
April 21 in a lecture, ‘Listening to 
Music,’ which will be illustrated with 
piano selections. 

At the Institute of Arts and Sciences 
the Institute Orchestra, under Rudolph 
Schiller, is rehearsing for three con- 
certs with assisting soloists and there 
will also be a two-piano recital under 
the direction of Harland R. Bradford. 
Musical events at the Institute opened 
Oct. 10 with a concert by the Siberian 
Singers with Nicholas Vasilieff, direc- 
tor and on Dec. 6 with a program by 
the Aeolians, most of whom are Boston 
Symphony musicians. The A Cappella 
choir which is directed by Alfred E. 
Plumpton will climax a season of many 
concerts by appearing at the Institute 
on May 8 with assisting soloist. 

The Women’s club chorus on Feb. 16 
at the YWCA Auditorium will present 
songs by Stephen Foster and will bring 


Schools and Ensembles of 
City Prepare for Annual 
May Festival — Institute 
of Arts and Sciences 
Orchestra Forecasts Three 
Concerts 











Rudolph Schiller, Di- 
rector of the Insti- 
tute of Arts and 
Sciences Orchestra 


Alfred E. Plumpton, 

Director of the 

A Cappella Choir 
in Manchester 


to the city on April 12 an out-of-town 
artist for the annual morning musical. 

A “pop” concert in the early Spring 
is planned by the Société d’Operettes, 
sponsored by Court St. George, Asso- 
ciation Canado-Americaine and directed 
by Gerald Robert. The Société opened 
its season Dec. 3 at the Practical Arts 
Auditorium with a concert featuring 
Arthur LeBlanc, Canadian violinst, the 
135 voice choir of the Société and the 
N. H. State Symphony. 


BENNINGTON SCHOOL 
LISTS SPRING EVENTS 


College Calendar to Bring Buda- 
pest Quartet and Vermont 
Symphony 

BENNINGTON, VT., Feb. 5.—Music at 
Bennington, from the New Year on, 
falls into three periods of activity: the 
Winter field period; the Spring semes- 
ter; and a new Summer project. Mid- 
winter finds Bennington closed, its 
music students scattered far and wide 
attending concerts, at work in the met- 
ropolitan conservatories and _ studios, 
using libraries and musical collections, 
and in general ‘conducting excursions 
into the great world of music. Faculty 
likewise are on the road—performing, 
touring, composing, teaching, or just 
vacationing. 

Following Washington’s Birthday the 
Spring semester begins during which 
the Budapest Quartet and the Vermont 
Symphony are on the college’s calendar 
of special musical events. In July, the 
Bennington School of the Arts, devel- 
oped from the Bennington School of the 
Dance, holds its first session to comprise 
instruction and production in music, 
drama, and dance conducted independ- 
ently but side by side, thus making pos- 
sible in wider scale the collaborations 
already explored by the Bennington 
College plan in these arts. 

The program in music will emphasize 
the lesser known classics and contem- 
porary American and European music, 
especially the fields of choral and cham- 
ber music, opera and theater. A festi- 
val of performances in music, drama, 
and dance will be presented from Aug. 9 
through 17. 





Burlington, Vt. 


Southwick Memorial Building 


By E. F. CRANE 
BURLINGTON, VT., Feb. &. 


URING the next four months, Bur- 

lington music lovers will have a 
varied musical menu from which to 
choose, as this is the height of the 
year’s musical season, 

Much of the music life of Burlington 
centers around the colleges and schools. 
One of the feature events of this month 
is the joint concert by the Harvard Glee 
Club and the University of Vermont 
Glee Club, the latter college being lo- 
cated in this city. This event, scheduled 
for Feb. 9, will be followed by the pres- 
entation, under the auspices of Trinity 
College (also located here), of Arthur 
van Halest, baritone, on Feb. 13, with 
Harlie E. Wilson of this city as ac- 
companist. 

Dorothy Hunt, director of music at 
Trinity College, has also arranged a 
number of musical features in which 
students at the college will participate. 
A musical program is being planned in 
connection with the dedication of a new 
building at the college, probably in 
April, and a recital will be given in 
May by all music students at Trinity, 
including choral groups, piano and vio- 
lin pupils. 

The Klifa Club of Burlington will 
present Helen Van Loon, soprano of 
Detroit, in a concert on Feb. 15, with 
Miriam Natilee Marston of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont music department 
faculty as accompanist. 

Brahms’s Requiem to Be Sung 

A Spring concert of the University 
of Vermont glee clubs and choir will be 
given, probably in April, when it plans 
to present Brahms’s ‘Requiem’. 

The Burlington Men’s Chorus of 


Colleges and Schools Col- 
laborate with Clubs and 
Ensembles—Music Festi- 
val Outstanding Spring 
Event 


forty voices under Donald Gage is re- 
hearsing for a concert to be given in 
March, the date not having been defi- 
nitely determined. This chorus, made 
up largely of men from the various 
church choirs of the city, is also plan- 
ning to present an oratorio at Easter 
time. 
Orchestral Activities Varied 

Just before Christmas, the Vermont 
Little Symphony Orchestra participated 
in the presentation of ‘The Messiah’, 
sung by a chorus of seventy-five voices, 
the Vermont Symphony Chorus, most of 
them from Burlington. This was the 
first musical event presented in the new 
Taft School Auditorium in this city. 
Alan Carter of Woodstock, who organ- 
ized the Vermont Symphony by select- 
ing the best of the musicians in the vari- 
ous cities and towns of the State and 
bringing them together eight or nine 
times a year for concerts, directed the 
Little Symphony, the players being a 
section of the larger Vermont Orches- 
tra. Mr. Carter has not definitely de- 
cided whether to present another con- 
cert of the Vermont Symphony in Bur- 
lington this Spring, but has agreed to 
present a concert in connection with the 
State Education Association annual 
meeting in the Memorial Auditorium on 
Oct. Fi. 

A duo-piano recital will be presented 
in late March or early April by Harlie 
E. Wilson and Milton H. Aldrich, at 
the home of Mr. Wilson. This will be 
sponsored by the music department of 
the Athena Club of this city. 

Burlington’s biggest musical event of 
the season, from the standpoint of mass 
participation and attendance, is the Ver- 
mont Music Festival held each year in 
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TWO-DAY FESTIVAL FOR NEW HAMPSHIRE» 


All-State Orchestra and Chorus 
to Appear in May under 
Wilson and Steele 

Laconia, N. H., Feb. 5.—The New 
Hampshire Festival Association is again 
planning a two-day program to be held 
in Laconia on May 10 and 11. An all- 
state orchestra of fifty and chorus of 
150 singers, drawn from New Hamp- 
shire high school pupils, will participate. 

The program for May 10 to be given 
by the orchestra will include Brock- 
ton’s Overture ‘Talisman’; portions of 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 15 in B Flat; 
Johnson’s symphonic poem ‘Mowis’; 
Bach’s ‘Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring’, 
and other works by Tesselli-Schmid, 
Lincke-Marks and Sullivan. 

On May 11 the choruses will sing the 
‘Soldier’s Chorus’ from ‘Faust’; Mac- 
Dowell’s ‘Hymn of the Pilgrims’; Fos- 
ter’s ‘I Dream of Jeanie’; Franck’s 
‘Panis Angelicus’; Bueno’s ‘Nightfall 
in Granada’; Orlando di Lasso’s ‘Echo 
Song’, and ‘Immortal Song’, by Tchai- 
kovsky-Gaines. 


Elmer Wilson of Nashua is director 
of the all-state orchestra and Mrs. 
Vanda Steele, chairman of all-state 
chorus. 

At a recent meeting of the associa- 
tion Anna M. Adams of Bristol was 
elected president. Other officers elected 
were as follows: vice-president, Elmer 
Wilson, Nashua; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Devada Cushing, Littleton; execu- 
tive secretary, Helen Cazneau, Laconia; 
treasurer, Victor Wrenn, Lebanon; 
chairman and conductor of all-state or- 
chestra, Elmer Wilson, Nashua; as- 
sistants, Ernest Bilbruck, Portsmouth; 
Herbert Fisher, Manchester; chairman 
and conductor of all-state chorus, Vanda 
Steele, Charlestown; assistants, Anna 
Adams, Bristol; Charles Woodbury, 
Keene. 

Elmer Wilson has been chosen to 
represent the state on the National 
Region Four and Herbert Fisher serves 
on the executive committee of New 
England Festival Association, and How- 
ard Nettleton of Concord is chairman 
of judges’ committee for the New Eng- 
land association. 
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By Francis G. SCHOFF 
FARGO, N. D., Feb. 5. 
S IGVALD Thompson’s_ impressive 
work with the Fargo-Moorehead 
civic orchestra; the singing of three ex- 
cellent choral groups, led by the Con- 
cordia College A Cappella Choir and 
the Amphion Male Chorus; completion 
of vigorous, uncompromisingly modern 
instrumental works by Mr. Thompson 
and Paul J. Christiansen, conductor of 
the Concordia Choir—these are all 
local features of a promising year in 
this area, with fine artists course events 
to add interest. Membership increases 
in most of the varied music clubs and 
similar organizations attest the healthy 
enthusiasm which supports and provides 
talent:for them. 

Now in its fourth season, the cham- 
ber orchestra is becoming a focal point 
in musical activity. Mr. Thompson has 
developed in three years an amazingly 
brilliant ensemble of sixteen string 
players, to whom he adds carefully a 
few winds and various solo combina- 
tions. 

Under his sensitive direction the 
orchestra is building up enthusiasm for 
genuine chamber orchestra programs. 
The April concert will be built around 
Fargo’s eleven year-old pianist, Julius 
Levine, who made his debut in Town 
Hall, N. Y., recently. 

Backing the orchestra’s work and 
guiding all support from other organ- 
izations is the Fargo-Moorhead Civic 
Orchestra Board, headed vigorously by 
Mrs. W. S. Shaw. Andrew Ponder is 
the orchestra’s concert-master. 


Choir to Tour 


The Concordia Choir will tour major 
cities of Iowa, Minnesota, South Da- 
kota, and Wisconsin in March and 
April, featuring George Schumann and 
J. S. Bach on another of Paul J. Chris- 
tiansen’s carefully built programs. 
Arthur Wigdall is business manager. 

Completion of their first major instru- 
mental works by these two young con- 
ductors will mark a peak in local musi- 
cal life, since both men are mature, in- 
dependent musical thinkers. The Suite 
for String Orchestra by Mr. Christian- 
sen, and Mr. Thompson’s string quartet, 
which may be joined by a symphony be- 

(Continued on page 344) 


Sioux Falls Will Send Local — 
Organizations on Tour of | 
Several States in Spring — 
After Home Perform- 
ances — Augustana Sym- 
phony Plans Visits to 
Other Communities—Re- 
citals Are Scheduled 


Sioux Falls 


By Ope_t HANSON 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D., Feb. 5. 

HILE enjoying the musical offer- 

ings of several nationally-known 

musicians, Sioux Falls will share its 

own musical talents with audiences in 

nearly a dozen states, a review of 

Spring musical activities in the city 
shows. 

Both of the city’s colleges have ar- 
ranged spring tours for their musical 
organizations. 

The Augustana Symphony of fifty- 
four members, directed by Richard J. 
Guderyahn, will leave March 17 for an 
eight-day tour highlighted by concerts 
in the Black Hills. It will be the long- 
est tour ever undertaken by the organ- 
ization both in point of time and dis- 
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By Hasty STEVENS 


HURON, S. D., Feb. 5. 
N USICAL activities in Huron are 
in full swing, and the season 
promises to be one of the most success- 
ful in recent years. The Cooperative 
Concert Association opened its current 
series with a recital by Helen Olheim, 
mezzo-soprano, continued with a pro- 
gram by the Ionian Singers in January, 
and will present Ida Krehm, pianist, in 
recital on March 15. The members 
of the association avail themselves of 
the privilege of reciprocity with the 
Mitchell association. 

The Wednesday Musical is continu- 
ing its programs of music by contem- 
porary composers; those remaining to 
be given include Richard Hageman, 
Maurice Ravel, Scriabin, Schénberg 
and Gliére. For its annual guest pro- 
gram on April 17, the Wednesday 
Musicale will sponsor a performance of 
‘The Fairy Thorn’ by the club chorus. 
The club sponsored the American debut 
of Helen Gardner, coloratura soprano, 
in November. 

The Young Artists Musicale, organ- 

(Continued on page 370) 
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By Lem JOHNSON 


ABERDEEN, S. D., Feb. &. 

"T HE South Dakota Education Asso- 

sociation convention in November, 

1940, and a proposed Fall festival in 

September, give promise of major musi- 

cal events in Aberdeen next Autumn to 
round out a varied program. 

The SDEA convention will bring sev- 
eral thousand school teachers to Aber- 
deen during Thanksgiving week. They 
will hear concerts by the Central High 
School band, orchestra and A Cappella 
choir. 

It is tentatively planned to inagurate 
an annual Fall festival for Aberdeen 
next September. 

The Civic Music Association, 
second season, 
certs. 
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Watertown, S. D., Feb. 5.—The 
dedication of the new Municipal Audi- 
torium on Nov. 8 gave new impetus to 
musical life in Watertown. The Co- 
operative Concert Association will con- 
tinue with a program bv Dorothy Craw- 
ford, monologist and reader, on Feb. 6, 
and a recital by Ernest McChesney, 
tenor, in April. 

Grace Lutheran Choir, under the di- 
rection of Mrs. M. L. Brevig, gave a 
pre-Christmas concert; Mrs. Max Wil- 
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By Hausey STEVENS 
MITCHELL, S. D., Feb. 5. 


Ts music season in Mitchell has 
had an auspicious beginning, and the 
schedule of events for the remainder of 
the year gives promise of a wealth of 
music. Dakota Wesleyan’s School of 
Music has already presented two of its 
faculty members in recitals: Richmond 
Gale, pianist, newly appointed to its 
staff, and Dean Joseph B. Holloway, 
tenor, appeared in October and January 
respectively; and Robert M. Brown, 
violinist, will give a recital on Feb. 14. 
Also listed, without date, is a program 
of compositions by Halsey Stevens, 
head of the Department of Piano, who 
last summer presented a concert at the 
New York World’s Fair. 

The University Choir joined with the 
choral groups of the Senior High 
School to give a _ performance of 
Handel’s ‘Messiah’ in December; Dean 
Holloway and Valentine Preston con- 
ducted ; soloists included Dorothy Fred- 
ericks Johnson, soprano; Marjorie 
Holmes, contralto; Robert Bryan, 
tenor, and C. Leland Barlow, baritone. 

(Continued on page 370) 


liamson presented the Congregational 
Choir in a concert commemorating the 
sixtieth anniversary of the church. In 
March the Shattuck School Choir is 
scheduled for a Watertown concert, as 
is the Yankton Men’s Glee Club; and 
on Easter Sunday the Concordia Col- 
lege Choir is to appear. 

The musical activities of the Water- 
town public schools have included a 
Christmas program under the direction 
of Flora Follon; and during the re- 
mainder of the year the Junior High 
glee clubs and orchestra will present a 
cantata, ‘Taras’, by Decker, and the 
musical groups of the Senior High 
School will combine with those of 
Brookings and Huron in a Three-Cities 
music festival on April 19. 

Also listed for Spring is a recital by 
Caroline Paulis, pianist, assisted by 
Ruth Mann, soprano. Other Water- 
town musicians frequently appearing in 
public include Mrs. L. T. Morris, or- 


ganist; Mrs. Charles Halbkat, soprano; 
Ramona Gerhard, pianist, 
Emerson, baritone. 


and Floyd 
H. S. 
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SIMON BARER 
RUSSIAN PIANIST 


The Titan of the Keyboard 
Steinway Piano 


TRAPP FAMILY 
SINGERS 


Dr. Franz Wasner, Conductor 


Unique programs a capella in 
authentic costumes of 
classical and contemporary music 
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Sensational New Violinist 
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World Famous Spanish ’Cellist 
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Wrusur Evans 


Favorite American 
Baritone 


Helen Olheim 


American Mezzo Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Association 


Veousiy & Babi 


PREMIER DUO-PIANISTS 
Steinway Pianos 


ANGNA 
ENTERS 


AMERICA’S GREAT 
ONE WOMAN THEATRE 


“Entertainment is her business, and she knows 
her business.”.—The New Yorker. 
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Fargo 


(Continued from page 343) 
fore the year is out, share a chiseled 
hardness that suggests durability. Both 
men are at home in ruggedly dissonant 
harmony and _ close-knit polyphonic 
fabric. 

The Amphion Male Chorus and the 
Fargo-Moorhead Women’s Chorus, 
both under the reliable baton of Daniel 
L. Preston, will combine for a lenten 
performance of ‘The Messiah’. 

The women’s chorus, whose president 
is Mrs. Ray Powell of Fargo, is work- 
ing on Debussy’s ‘The Blessed Dam- 
ozel’ for the feature of its spring con- 
cert. Both groups have already made 
out-of-town appearances. 

Spice for the season comes from the 
two artists courses. The Amphion 
Course, Moorhead, sponsored by the 
Amphion Chorus with the co-operation 
of Concordia College and Moorhead 
State Teachers College, has brought 
Erika Morini and Artur Rubinstein, 
and has in store the Griller Quartet, 
James Melton, and the Minneapolis 
Symphony. The Lyceum Course at 
North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Fargo, is planning for next year musi- 
cal features to equal in importance those 
of this season, when it contributed both 
Yehudi Menuhin and Roland Hayes. 
Alfred G. Arvold is director of the 
course. 

Club Activities Widespread 

Behind these area-wide activities is 
the incessant study and practice of 
schools and colleges, and of many ama- 
teur and professional organizations, of 
which we can refer only to a few. Larg- 
est is the Fargo Music Club, of which 
Mrs. W. S. Shaw is president, with the 
two youth organizations it will continue 
to sponsor through Mrs. J. A. Jardine, 
Mrs. Ralph Croal, and associated ad- 
visers. Besides its responsibilities as af- 
filiate of the state and national Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, it plans to increase 
the number of scholarships it provides 
for needy music students, and is giving 
support to the civic orchestra. The 
Student Musicians’ Club, with Helen 
Sletvold persident, is studying Marion 
Bauer’s ‘Twentieth Century Music’; the 
Junior Music Club, with Wendell Pile 
as president, is studying American 
music, 

Expansion of the Moorhead Music 
Club to include a Student Music Club 
is its major job, according to Mrs. 
J. H. Deems, president of the parent 
organization, whose own program is 
built around American music. Norman 
Johnshoy is president of the youth 
group, which is planned to offer stu- 
dents a chance to make critical study 
of each others’ work, and to enlarge 
their musical backgrounds. 

Reporting a membership increase of 
twenty, Aubrey Brophy, chairman of 
the Music Section of the Fargo Fine 
Arts Club, said her group is analyzing 
this year the development of the art- 
song. 

Membership increases have also oc- 
curred in both Phi Iota chapter of Mu 
Phi Epsilon, with Borghild Torvik of 
Moorhead, president, and Omicron 
chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota, with Mrs. 
Paul F. Nickel of Fargo, president. The 
two branches of national music sorori- 


ties are carrying on extensive study 
projects and public programs besides 
continuing financial and other help to 
the civic orchestra and national pro- 
jects. The former is creating, in ad- 
dition, two music scholarships at Con- 
cordia College; the latter is sponsoring 
a campaign to build up the collection 
of music books in the Fargo Pubiic 
Library, and is planning to add a second 
to the music scholarship it makes avail- 
able at the agricultural college. 
Moorhead High School will be host 
to the annual noncompetitive district 
music festival, with adjudicators to give 
constructive criticism to directors of 
performing groups. Leif I. Christian- 
son, high school music supervisor, 
plans also formation of a string quartet 
at the high school. In Fargo, according 
to L. C. Sorlien and Signe Euren, 
music supervisors, a grade school music 
festival, the annual all-talent high 
school program, and the district music 
contest will be Spring features. In 
both towns, college bands, glee clubs, 
and choruses, as well as various church 
choirs, will give special programs. 


Sioux Falls 


(Continued from page 343) 





tance covered. Dr. Carl R. Young- 
dahl’s A Cappella Choir will visit Mon- 
tana, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota and Canada during a three-week 
northern swing the last weeks in April. 

Sioux Falls college’s A Cappella 
Choir has tentatively arranged a tour 
through North Dakota and Minnesota 
in mid-April. Both the college choir 
and orchestra will be heard in home 
concerts, dates for which have not been 
set. Lee Bright is director of the 
school of music. 

All Sioux Falls schools will join 
talents during National Music Week in 
May with special concerts at the coli- 
seum planned. Washington high school 
will present its annual operetta in April 
and an orchestra concert has been ten- 
tatively arranged for March 13. The 
band, directed by Arthur S. Thompson, 
which represented South Dakota at the 
New York World’s Fair last year, also 
plans several spring appearances. 

Chief promoter of local concerts by 
outside talent is the Civic Music As- 
sociation. With a 1940 membership of 
more than 800, the association begins its 
season’s series Feb. 15 with a concert 
by Hortense Monath, pianist. Artists 
to follow include. Anne Jamison, so- 
prano March 15, and Roland Gundry, 
violinist, March 28. Douglas Beatty, 
baritone, will probably be presented the 
first week in May. 

Sioux Falls and environs, boasting 
unusually active Norse glee clubs, will 
send approximately ninety singers to 
the national Sangerfest in Rockford, 
Ill., in June. A joint concert by mem- 
ber units of the Sioux Valley Singers 
association will be held in March. 

The History Club Chorus, directed 
by Mrs. W. R. Conant, an organization 
of thirty woman singers, will be heard 
in concert May 6. 

Both local colleges will have usual 
quotas of graduation recitals in May. 
The Augustana choir will precede its 
March tour with a concert in the audi- 
torium early in March. 
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NICHOLAS KOSTRUKOFF 
Musical Director 
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Maz Reiter, Conductor of the New San 
Antonio Symphony and the Waco Symphony 


By GENEVIEVE TUCKER 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Feb. 5. 
AFTER long lapse a resuscitation of 
orchestral interest has come with 
the new decade, resulting in the organi- 
zation of a Symphony Society of San 
Antonio, with Max Reiter conductor of 
a series of four concerts at the Muni- 
cipal Auditorium. E. H. Keator is 
president of the society and Mrs. Paul- 
ine Washer Goldsmith, organization 
chairman. The two remaining concerts 
will be given March 14, with Zinka Mil- 
anov as soloist, and April 11, with Nino 
Martini. 

Of only slightly less importance are 
the activities of the Junior Civic Orch- 
estra, a development of the Civic Rec- 
reation Department of which Mrs. Rose 
Bernard is supervisor. An enrollment of 
100 members ranging in age from ten to 
seventeen years represents each senior 
and junior high school, several Catholic 
schools and a number of elementary and 
suburban schools. Endorsement of the 
board of education and complete co- 
operation of music supervisors and 
teachers has facilitated the success of 
the organization. Bertram Simon, con- 
certmaster of the Symphony Society 
Orchestra, is conducting the Junior Or- 
chestra. A weekly rehearsal is held at 
San Pedro Playhouse. 

Weekly WPA Events Continue 


Added to this cultivation of the young 
musical soil, Walter Dunham, as con- 
ductor of the San Antonio Symphony 
of the Texas Music Project, continues 
his course of weekly concerts at the 
junior and senior high schools. Monthly 
free concerts at the Municipal Auditor- 
ium are also played; sponsored by the 
Texas State College of Women and the 
Citv of San Antonio. 

Elizabeth A. Devoe’s Friends of 
Music course has been an exceptionally 
brilliant one with four major events 
still to be enjoved. On the list for 
Feb. 13 is Josef Hofmann; Feb. 21 
brings the fifth annual appearance of 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. The 
St. Louis Symphony, under Vladimir 
Golschmann, will close the course on 
March 30. All events are to be held 
at the Municipal Auditorium. 

The Tuesday Musical Club has two 
remaining musicale-teas in its seven- 
teenth annual course, presenting Muriel 
Dickson, Feb. 27, and Abram Chasins, 
March 26, at San Pedro Playhouse. 
Mrs. Edward Steves is chairman and 
Mrs. Hollis Lord Bridgman, vice- 
chairman. Mary Sangster Terrell is 


the newly-elected president of this club 
junior, 


which embraces intermediate 





Texas 


Newly Organized Sym- 
phony Society, the Junior 
Civic Orchestra and the 
San Antonio WPA Sym- 
phony Plan Interesting 
Programs — Friends of 
Music Course Lists Events 


an Antonio 





Mary Sangster Ter- 
rell, President, Tues- 


day Musical Club 


Bertram Simon, Con- 
\ductor, Junio Civic 


Orchestra 


and juvenile branches. Illustrated 
opera lectures on ‘Coq d’Or’ and ‘Han- 
sel and Gretel’, delivered by Albert 
Herff-Beze, are in the study course of 
these departments. 

The Music Teachers’ Association will 
celebrate its silver anniversary with a 
banquet honoring charter members on 
March 11 at the Plaza Hotel. Meta 
Hertwig is chairman. Mrs. G. Morgan 
Niggli, program chairman, has planned 
an open meeting for Feb. 12, presenting 
Murrav Kendrick, tenor, and W. Gibson 
Walters, violinist, in the Plaza Hotel 
ballroom. Music Week activities will 
be in charge of Pauline Stippich 
Treiber. Tekla Staffel is president. 
Four Choruses to Sing ‘Stabat Mater’ 


David Griffin will unite the four 
choruses of which he is director in four 
presentations of Rossini’s ‘Stabat 
Mater’ during Lent. Taking part will 
be St. Cecilia and St. Mary’s Chapel 
mixed choruses, Our Lady of the Lake 
College women’s chorus and Knights of 
Columbus Glee Club, comprising more 
than 100 voices. On Feb. 26 the Glee 
Club will furnish incidental music for 
the Catholic Theatre Guild’s presenta- 
tion of ‘The First Legion.” Dr. Erich 
Sorantin, head of music at Our Lady 
of the Lake College will direct the col- 
lege orchestra in two concerts during 
the remaining season. 

Dr. Otto Wick is general director of 
a new Texas Opera Association which 
has Albert Steves ITI as chairman of a 
board of thirty directors. The purpose 
of this project is to further State talent 
in opera performances, to be held dur- 
ing winter months at the Municipal 
Auditorium. Operas in rehearsal are 
‘Tales of Hoffmann’, ‘Hansel and 
Gretel’. In the repertoire will be 
‘Martha’, ‘Faust’ and ‘La Bohéme. The 
Southwestern Festival Chorus of sixty 
voices, directed by Dr. Wick, is pre- 
paring to give his prize winning cantata, 
‘The Temple of Peshawar’ and to sing 
st the sunrise Easter service in the 
Sunken Garden open-air theatre. Dr. 
Wick is dean of music at the University 
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Mr. and Mrs. James Devoe, San Antonio 
Concert Managers 


of San Antonio which has a chorus, 
orchestra and ballet group. In the 
faculty are Elsa Diemer-Wick, voice; 
Jaraslov Siskovsky, violin; Albert Siev- 
ers, piano and Albert Herff-Beze, mu- 
sical appreciation. 

The Civic Opera Company, of which 
Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck is president, 
lays claim to being the only perma- 


Waco 


Waco Symphony Schedules 
Prominent Soloists for 
Closing Concerts of Its 
First Year—A Cappella 
Choir of Baylor Univer- 
sity and Other Organiza- 
tions of Music Depart- 
ment Continue Programs 


By Roxy Grove 
WACO, TEX., Feb. 5. 


ACO is very proud of its newly 

organized, ninety-piece Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Dr. Max Reiter, con- 
ductor. 

The Waco Symphony was formed in 
the Spring of 1939 following a trial con- 
cert directed by Dr. Reiter, which was 
an immediate success. An intensive cam- 
paign was launched with unprecedented 
co-operation on the part of the business 
men of the city as well as music lovers 
in general. The campaign assured a 
series of concerts for the season 1939- 
40. Officers of the organization are: 
Frank L. Wilcox, president; Leslie B. 
Gardner, vice-president; Mary Novich, 
secretary; H. B. Waite, treasurer; 
Roxy Grove and Harry Lee Spencer, 
music committee; Albert Clifton, fi- 
nance chairman; and Mrs. J. L. Staton, 
organization chairman. 

At the first two concerts of the season 
an orchestra of ninety members was 
presented, composed of professionals, 
selected amateurs, and students from 
Baylor University of Waco. At the 
remaining two concerts, Nathan Mil- 
stein, violinist, will be soloist on March 
1, and Miecyslaw Munz, Polish pianist, 
is scheduled to appear in April. 

Dr. Reiter was born in Trieste, and 











Patio of Spanish Governor's Palace 


nent, non-professional company to have 
functioned for twelve consecutive sea- 
Elaborate plans are in forma- 
tion for one opera each summer month 
at Sunken Garden Theatre, with one 
or more guest artists. Operas under 
consideration are ‘Roberta’, “The Bat‘, 
‘Song of the Flame’, ‘Bittersweet’ 
and ‘Irene’. The San Antonio Musi- 
cal Club, of which Mrs. Beck is life- 
president, has opened its Salon Teas to 
the guests of the St. Anthony Hotel, 
which has been the center of its activi- 
ties for twenty-five years. Active in 


sons. 


the club’s success are Mrs. Arthur 
Biard, Mrs. George Pancoast, Mrs. 
Alexander Adams, and Mrs. William 


Donovan, who will direct a performance 
of ‘Penelope’, a one-act comic opera. 
The annual Mexican Fiesta and opera 
excerpts programs will be given. 


" 


began his musical career as assistant at 
the Berlin Opera, later conducting con- 
certs with the Munich Philharmonic. In 
1932 Dr. Reiter assumed direction of 
the Royal Conservatory Orchestra ot 
the Conservatory of Milan and has con- 
ducted operas and concerts in the lead- 
ing musical centers of Europe, coming 
to America in 1939. As conductor of 
the Waco Symphony, he has proved 
himself not only a remarkable leader of 
his players but an unusually capable 
manager. 

Concertmaster of the symphony is 
James Thomson, head of the violin de- 
partment of Baylor University. Several 
other first chairs are occupied by mem- 
bers of the Baylor music faculty, ineclud- 
ing Rosalie Ernest, ‘cellist and Harold 
Schatz, violist. The concerts are held 
in Waco Hall, commodious auditorium 
of Baylor University. A brilliant future is 
predicted by the exceptionally auspicious 
beginning of the organization—which is 
no small undertaking for a town ot 
60.000 inhabitants and which bids fair 
to become one of the leading orchestras 
of the Southwest. 

Baylor Universitv, in the ninety-fifth 
anniversarv of her founding as an in- 
stitution of learning, dedicated her new 
Administration building, Pat Neff Hall, 
torether with the Cullen F. Thomas 
Chimes, a carillon of twenty-five bells, 
on Feb. 1, in Waco Hall. Music for 
the occasion was furnished by the Uni- 
versity A Cappella Choir of sixty voices 
under Robert Hopkins. 

The special musical feature of the 
program was a choral number, ‘Dedica- 
tion’ written for women’s quartet. tenor 
and baritone solos, and six-part chorus 
with organ and piano accompaniment. 
The music for ‘Dedication’ was com- 
posed by Russell Gingrich Harris, in- 
structor of theorv in the Bavlor School 
of Music, and the words by Roxy Har- 


riette Grove, director of the Music 
School. Solo parts in the performance 
were taken bv Louise Homer Stires 


daughter of T.ouise Homer. of onera 
fame: Martha Barkema. Sarah Hopkins. 
Rosanna Roxsa, Ralph Woolley, and 
William Shriner. 
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Los Angeles 
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California Music Project under the 
direction of William L. Dean, along 
hitherto unexplored lines, promises 
much for the development of music in 
the community. The recent ruling by 
Colonel Harrington, national head of 
WPA projects, that all activities requir- 
ing scenery and costuming should cease, 
necessitated the abandoning of all operatic 
productions, and has made the educa- 
tional aspect paramount. Through the 
offices of Louis Woodson Curtis, head 
of the music division in the City schools. 
Mr. Dean is devising means whereby 
the various units will be at the services 
of the public schools. Ted Hanson, at 
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present a music supervisor in the 
schools, will act as coordinator and ad- 
visor, listing the needs of the schools 
and suggesting suitable programs. 
Drastic cuts in personnel have been 
made, leaving the best available for an 
a cappella choir, a mixed chorus and 
smaller choral units, all under the gen- 
eral direction of Hal D. Crain, and a 
symphony orchestra and two smaller 
orchestral units, under the supervision 
of Dr. Alois Reiser. The symphony 
band is under the direction of Don 
Philippinni, and dance orchestras under 
Arthur Whiting. The project boasts 
one of the best Negro choirs in the 
country, led by Carlyle Scott. Dr. Earle 
V. Moore, national director, spent sev- 
eral weeks on the Coast in December 
and January, assisting in the reorgani- 
zation of the project and in overseeing 
the making of records to be used in 
various phases of governmental promo- 
tion work. 


Choral Clubs Amalgamate 


In the matter of choral clubs, Los 
Angeles boasts the usual number of 
three, although they are different from 
those of a year ago. The amalgamation 
of the fifty-year-old Ellis Club with the 
Orpheum Club brings together more 
than 100 male singers under the leader- 
ship of Benjamin Edwards. That the 
step was well-advised was shown in the 
first concert of the year. Two more 
events are scheduled for the Auditorium 
before the close of the season. Mrs. 
Hennion Robinson remains the accom- 
panist. 

The Lyric Club, composed of about 
seventy-five women, led by Ralph Peter- 
son, has also been heard in one concert, 
and will present two more before the 
last of May. Mrs. Robinson is also the 
accompanist for this organization. 

The year-old Hollywood Apollo Club, 
founded and conducted by the late Mal- 
colm MacMillan, has been taken over 
by Thaddeus Wronski, a newcomer 
from Detroit. Mr. Wronski has added 
a women’s section, and is conducting 
rehearsals for a forthcoming concert. 

The Los Angeles Oratorio Society, 
once a potent factor in the city’s musical 
life under the leadership of the late John 
Smallman, but which has_ suffered 
eclipse in recent seasons, is being resus- 
citated for the presentation of Elinor 
Remick Warren’s new choral work, 
‘The Passing of King Arthur’. Through 
a scholarship plan, devised by Frances 
Stults Campbell, president, new mem- 
bers are being enrolled so that a sizable 
group is assured for the presentation 
with the Philharmonic under Albert 
Coates on March 21 and 22. 

Two opera reading clubs have mem- 
bership lists aggregating some 2,000 
women, who meet once a month for pro- 
grams based on various operas. The 
Euterpe Opera Reading Club, led by 
Roland Paul, with Mrs. Hennion Rob- 
inson as accompanist, is presenting 
American operas only. In February it 
will present Deems Taylor’s “The King’s 
Henchman’. In March there will be 
‘Amelia Goes to the Ball’, by Menotti; 
in April, “The Overland Trail’, by Ger- 
trude Thomas, and in May, ‘Caponsac- 
chi’, by Richard Hageman. 


Gives Opera Programs in Costume 


The Hollywood Opera Reading Club, 
directed by Leon Rains, has become am- 
bitious in recent years, and now per- 
forms all programs in costume. This 
organization will present Willard 
Moore’s ‘Shrine of Buddha’, a dance 
divertissement, followed by Puccini’s 
‘Butterfly’, with Tanaka Kanawza, Rus- 
sell Horton and Belza Kibler as soloists. 
The following months will bring Verdi’s 
‘Masked Ball’, Donizetti's ‘Don Pas- 


quale’, Tchaikovsky’s ‘Eugen Onegin’ 
and Puccini’s ‘Gianni Schicchi’. 

Pro Musica, with Mary V-Holloway 
as manager, continues to give four pro- 
grams each season. Two future events 
are scheduled, but programs and artists 
have not been announced. 

There are certain phases of music 
which take their rise in Hollywood and 
reverberate to the ends of the earth, yet 
are not indigenous to the life of the 
community, that should be noted. Cer- 
tainly no other city in the world num- 
bers more names in the field of compo- 
sition. Here they work, not so much 
through inspiration as by perspiration 
and with the thought of a fat check at 
the end of the week that would have 
stunned the great masters of yesteryear. 
It is an insignificant picture that does 
not bring a composer a paltry $10,000. 

To list a few of the more prominent 
ones: Alfred Newman, with his scores 
for ‘Gunga Din’; and ‘They Shall Have 
Music’; Richard Hageman, ‘Rulers of 
the Sea’; Max Steiner, with his three 
and a half-hour score for ‘Gone with 
the Wind’; Erik Korngold, with ‘Juarez’ 
and *Robin Hood’; Aaron Copland, ‘Of 
Mice 4nd Men’; and Victor Young, with 
‘Gulliver’s Travels’, and others. There 
are also Werner Janssen, Victor Scher- 
zinger, Herbert Stothart, Robert Rus- 
sell Bennett, Charles Previn and Ernst 
Toch who are actively engaged in this 
industry, to say nothing of Arnold 
Schonberg, a resident of the Southland, 
who. continues to advise most of the 
budding geniuses on the fine points of 
dissonances and atonality. 


Miami 


(Continued from page 334) 





Music Teachers’ Association which 
meets every month, is bending every ef- 
fort towards the successful operation of 
the plan gained last year through the 
co-operation of the Florida State Music 
Teachers’ Association and the State Su- 
pervisor of Education, Dr. Colin Eng- 
lish, to earn credit in high school for 
applied music done outside the school’s 
walls. The monthly meetings are inter- 
esting and instructive. 

The concerts at the Bay Front Park 
attract thousands of people who enjoy 
the band directed by Caesar La Monaca, 
and his singers. An especial treat is 
furnished in the appearance of the well- 
known conductor, Arthur Pryor, as 
guest conductor during the season. The 
WPA Symphony plays at this park 
weekly—with Walter Grossman and 
George Wolf directing. 

Beginning Feb. 18, Fortuno Gallo will 
inaugurate a short operatic season in 
the Burdine Stadium. 





Martha Graham Makes Fourth Trans- 
continental Tour 


Martha Graham with her dance com- 
pany will begin her fourth coast-to- 
coast tour in Philadelphia on Feb. 12. 
The tour will include: Atlantic City, 





Baton 
Austin, Fort Worth, Dallas, Phoenix, 
Los Angeles, Long Beach, Santa Bar- 
bara, San Francisco, Eugene, Seattle, 
Corvallis, Chicago, Ann Arbor, Mans- 
field, Hartford and Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


Richmond, Charleston, Rouge, 


will be musical director. 
The program will include ‘American 
Document’ and Miss Graham’s new 
satire, ‘Every Soul Is a Circus’. 


Louis Horst 





Federal Music Project 
(Continued from page 279) 


Wisconsin School of Music and officials of 
the Community Service Division of the 
WPA were also present. 

On Jan. 21, 1940 a series of five “For 
You” concerts were inaugurated in the Mil- 
waukee Auditorium by the Wisconsin 
WPA Symhpony and Dr. Sigfrid Prager, 
conductor, with the co-sponsorship of the 
Milwaukee County Board. These pro- 
grams are a sequel to the concerts “Under 
the Stars” given by the same orchestra 
in the summers of 1938 and 1939. One of 
these ‘concerts, with Lily Pons as guest 
artist, attracted an audience of 52,000 per- 
sons to Washington Park on July 27, 
1939, Other guest artists in these out-door 
series have included Lotte Lehmann, Jes- 
sica Dragonette, John Carter and Lanny 
Ross. 7 

Plans are under consideration for a 
State-wide WPA Music Festival to be held 
in Madison two or three days in May. 
A symphony orchestra of 125 musicians 
and a symphonic band of 100 will be formed 
by merging the present units. As of Jan. 
15 approximately 300 persons were en- 
rolled in the Wisconsin Music Project. 


New Mexico 
By HELEN CHANDLER RYAN 


State Supervisor, New Mexico Music Project 


New Mexico, where distances between 
communities are vast and isolated vil- 
lages lie tucked away in _ pifion-covered 
hills, WPA Music Project teachers have 
brought to thousands an opportunity for 
self-expression and recreation. 

This year, with the approach of the Cor- 
onado Cuarto Centennial, celebrating the 
400th anniversary of the coming of the 
Spanish Conquistadores to the Southwest, 
Spanish-American folk music is being em- 
phasized by all Music Project units. 

A collection of Spanish-American folk 
songs, children’s singing games, old dance 
tunes, and folk plays with music, collected 
by Federal Music workers during the last 
four years, will be published next summer. 
The songs were gathered for the most part 
in remote villages from aged “trovadores” 
—those survivals of a more leisurely and 
romantic age who still enliven weddings 
and other events with their spontaneous 
songs. This music has been arranged for 
tipica orchestras, (characteristically Mexi- 
can string groups in which the guitar plays 
an important part) and for singing and 
dancing groups. 

Guitar instruction is being especially 
stressed with the hope of restoring the art 
to its ancient Spanish tradition. The re- 
vival of old Spanish guitar music is typical 
of the activity going on throughout New 
Mexico today, where Project instructors 
are busy in schools and communities teach- 
ing the old folk songs and dances, and or- 
ganizing tipica orchestras in  prepara- 
tion for colorful native fiestas which will 
mark next summer’s celebration. 
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Dallas 


By Maset CRANFILL 
DALLAS, TEX., Feb. 5. 


HOUGH the Dallas musical season 

has been swinging along at a rapid 
pace, the climax will be reached in April, 
when the Metropolitan Opera Company 
will inaugurate its second consecutive 
season here. The only visit of the com- 
pany to Dallas before last year was in 
1905, when it gave ‘Parsifal.’ Last 
April four operas were given in Fair 
Park Auditorium. The efficient local 
Grand Opera Committee, headed by 
Arthur L. Kramer, was successful both 





Jacques Singer, Conductor of the Dallas 
Symphony 


artistically and financially, as there was 
no deficit. 

This Spring, on April 15, 16, and 17, 
four operas are scheduled to be heard, 
and Lily Pons will appear in ‘Rigoletto’ 
on the opening night. In addition to 
Arthur L. Kramer, the president, the 
Grand Opera Committee includes: W. 
J. Brown, W. L. Prehn, and E. P. Sim- 
mons, vice presidents; Fred F. Flor- 
ence, treasurer; B. G. Habberton, secre- 
tary. There is also a large executive 
committee, headed by R. I. Thornton, 
which will cooperate in making ar- 
rangements for the visit. 

Civic Music Schedules Concerts 

The Civic Music Association, of 
which Eli Sanger is president, and Wil- 
lie Mae Seigel, secretary, has presented 
three of its five attractions for the cur- 
rent season. Two are yet to be heard: 
Alexander Brailowsky on Feb. 27 and 
the St. Louis Symphony, conducted by 
Vladimir Golschmann, on April 2. The 
St. Louis orchestra has proved a favorite 
with Civic Music audiences on the sev- 





occasions it has been heard here. 


eral 
The artists presented by the Civic Music 
Association were John Charles Thomas, 


Fritz Kreisler, and Lina Pagliughi. 
McFarlin Memorial Auditorium is filled 
to capacity for each program. 


Dallas Symphony Lists Plans 


The Dallas Symphony, which is play- 
ing this season at Fair Park Auditorium, 
is following the plan inaugurated last 
season of having pairs of concerts on 
Sunday afternoons and Monday eve- 
nings. The orchestra this season is 
functioning under a new organization, 
known as the Symphony Society of Dal- 
las, which maintains and operates the 
orchestra. T. E. Jackson is the presi- 
dent and has a most efficient group of 
co-workers. The vice presidents are: 
George Waverly Briggs, Fred F. Flor- 
ence, B. F. McLain, Mrs. Alex Camp, 
Mrs. Reuben Jackson, E. P. Simmons, 
Zellner Eldridge, Arthur L. Kramer, 
and Sudie Williams. Tom Moroney is 
treasurer, and Don Houseman is secre- 
tary. There are forty-nine men and 
women on the board of directors. <A 
downtown business office is maintained 
with Herbert Carpenter as_ business 
manager. J. F. Gragg is auditor, and 
Paul Ashley, personnel manager. 

The orchestra is composed of both 
men and women and numbers eighty- 
three. It does outstanding work under 
its young conductor, Jacques Singer. 
Mr. Singer’s immediate predecessor, Dr. 
Paul Van Katwijk, dean of the school of 
music at Southern Methodist University, 
served for ten years without compensa- 
tion. Before his incumbency, the late 
Walter J. Fried had worked for years 
with tireless energy to keep an orches- 
tral group together. For over twenty- 
five years, Dallas has had a Symphony 
Orchestra, and can point with pride to 
it as a civic asset. 

Zelman Brounoff is concert master 
this season. Of the five pairs of pro- 
grams for this season, three have already 
been heard. In January Jascha Heifetz 
was soloist. Two pairs remain to be 
given, on Feb. 11 and 12, and on March 

(Continued on page 350) 
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Grand Opera Committee to 
Bring Metropolitan Com- 
pany in Spring 
Music Association Lists 
Coming Attractions— 
Dallas Symphony Gives 
Pairs of Concerts 





Civic 


Mrs. John F. Lyons, 


Concert Manager, 
Dallas and Fort 
Worth 





Conductor, Fort Worth 


Symphony 


Brooks Morris, 


By SARAH PEARCE 
FORT WORTH, TEX., Feb. 5. 


NE of the busiest seasons in a long 

time is in full swing, with presen- 
tations by outstanding visiting artists 
and activities of local musicians provid- 
ing an attractive combination. 

The season was auspiciously opened 
with a concert, Oct. 12, by John Charles 
Thomas, presented under the sponsorship 
of the Fort Worth Civic Music Asso- 
ciation. Remaining on the calendar for 
the association are Artur Rubinstein, 
March 25, and Lily Pons, April 12. 

The association, now in its eighth year 
in Fort Worth, began under the guid- 
ance of Mrs. John F. Lyons, pioneer 
concert manager of the Southwest and 
a former president of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. For the past 
four seasons, the association has been 
headed by Malvern Marks, local insur- 
ance man, who, during his presidency, 
has jumped the membership up to 2,200. 
This season’s membership drive, com- 
ing in April, he hopes will raise it even 
higher. 

Now in rehearsal for its final concert 
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Music Association 

of the season, the Fort Worth Sym- 


phony is playing a dual role for the 
promotion of fine arts. The orchestra is 
sponsoring performances of four out- 
standing plays by New York Companies. 
Mrs. C. D. Reimers is president of the 
association. The last concert of the sea- 
son will be presented by the orchestra 
March 1 under Brooks Morris. 

A series of three organ recitals was 
arranged for this season by the Fort 
Worth Chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists. Third and last of the 
group is to be by Virgil Fox, March 5. 

Chamber music in this city is ably 
taken care of by the Pro Arte String 
Quartet, now in its eighth season. Mem- 
bers of the organization are Marius 
Thor, George Orum, E. Clyde Whitlock 
and Samuel Ziegler. With three pro- 
grams behind them, they have two to 
go. For their final concert of the year, 
on March 1, members of the quartet will 
have Edwin McNeely, singer, and 
Katherine Kilander, pianist, as soloists. 

A city of four colleges, Fort Worth 
has more than the usual number of musi- 
cians available for civic enterprises of a 
musical nature, in addition to an abun- 
dance of musical activities provided at 
the schools, themselves. 

Texas Christian University, largest oi 
the colleges, will present a Varsity Show 
this month, a project for which the stu- 
duets are providing original music and 
libretto. The annual May Feéte this 
Spring, will be a pantomime history of 
the dance, done to music. Student re- 
citals, programs by the school orchestra, 
and tours by the glee clubs, all are ac- 
tivities of the Fine Arts department, 
which is headed by Claude Sammis. 

Macmillan to Head Master Classes 

Francis MacMillan, now in Europe or 
en route to New York, will again be at 
the college for six weeks to conduct 
master classes. 

Spring at the Fort Worth Conserva- 
tory of Music always means concertos, 

(Continued on page 350) 
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STOKOWSKI LEADS 
LOS ANGELES MEN 


Rachmaninoff Plays Concerto 
With Philharmonic at 
Pantages Theatre 


Los ANGELEs, Feb. 5.—The Los 
Angeles Philharmonic went ‘“Holly- 
wood” at its fourth pair of concerts on 
Jan. 25 and 26. The occasion marked 
the beginning of the symphony series 
in Hollywood, at the Pantages Theatre ; 
the first appearance of Leopold Stokow- 
ski in his engagement as guest con- 
ductor, and the presence of Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, playing his own piano 
concerto No. 2. 

It was a musical event of the first 
magnitude. Every seat for the two con- 
certs had been sold a week before the 
dates, despite the fact that the Pantages 
Theatre holds several hundred persons 
more than does the Philharmonic Audi- 
torium in downtown Los Angeles. 

Judging from the opening concert, 
the move was a wise one in every way. 
The theatre is up-to-date in its appoint- 
ments, comfortable in all details, and 
above all, eminently satisfactory in mat- 
ters of acoustics. A shell, blue in color, 
had been constructed on the stage, 
which projected the sound advantage- 
ously. Mr. Stokowski chose to group 
his players in an unfamiliar manner, 
placing the brass and woodwinds in 
front of the string sections. There was 
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much comment, pro and con, with the 
consensus of opinion being that the ar- 
rangement was favorable in some works 
and unfavorable in others. 

Conductor’s Transcription Played 

There could have been no criticism of 
the manner in which Stokowski’s own 
transcription of the Bach Fugue in G 
Minor (The Smaller) was performed. 
Each section was made to feel its im- 
portance, playing with rare beauty of 
tone, which the conductor welded into 
a mighty ocean of sound. Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony lacked some of the pro- 
found inspiration which patrons have 
come to expect in a performance of this 
masterpiece. Perhaps the seating ar- 
rangement had something to do with a 
certain brusqueness that was at times 
present. 

The entrance upon the stage of 
Rachmaninoff was a signal for pro- 
longed demonstration, the audience ris- 
ing to its feet and applauding for several 
minutes. The concerto was his Second, 
in C Minor, which affords both soloist 
and orchestra a grateful vehicle for 
artistic achievement. It was an excit- 
ing moment, as the noted composer- 
pianist seated himself and began the 
Concerto. He remains a great pianist 
and consummate artist. In the begin- 
ning, Stokowski often called for more 
volume in the accompaniment than was 
necessary, but there was a fine ensemble 
in the Adagio and brilliance and 
sonority in the Finale Allegro. Rach- 
maninoff played in a restrained and 
purposeful manner, technically brilliant, 
but without ostentation. His success 
was enormous, 

Stravinsky’s ‘The Firebird’ concluded 
the program, and in beauty of tone, 
nuance, subtlety, and in richness of 
color, the work has never been sur- 
passed in performance here. It brought 
Stokowski complete vindication in his 
decision to change the seating of the 
various sections. There were salvos of 
applause for the conductor and musi- 
cians, with which was no doubt inter- 
mingled a sense of gratitude that Los 
Angeles again possesses an orchestra 
of high calibre and that there is an 
audience eager to hear it, when con- 
certs are properly aranged and pub- 
licized. Hat D. Crain 





Georgia Graves and Walter Mills Heard 
in St. Petersburg, Fla. 


St. PETERSBURG, FLA., Feb. 5.—The 
Carrefio Club of St. Petersburg, Mrs. 
Stanley K. Foster, president, presented 
as the first attraction in the artist series, 
Georgia Graves, contralto, and Walter 
Mills, baritone, in a joint recital in the 
Congregational Church on Jan. 16. Miss 
Graves sang songs by Sibelius, Wolf, 





Leonard Hyams 


Ernst Krenek, Composer, with Webster Aitken, 
Pianist, Who Will Give a First Performance 
in America of Schubert's Unfinished Sonata 
in © Major, Which Mr. Krenek Completed, 

at a Town Hall Recital 


' Td 


Saint-Saens, Bayly, Giannini, Stephen 
Foster and Rogers. Mr. Mills contrib- 
uted works by Handel, Verdi, Malotte, 
Guion, Griffes, Hill and Buzzi-Peccia. 
The singers also joined in duets by 
Donizetti, Mozart and Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach. Warner Hardman was the ac- 
companist. 


KRUEGER CONDUCTS 
VILLA-LOBOS WORK 


Kansas City Philharmonic Plays 
Tenth ‘Choros’ with Choral 
Groups Assisting 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 5.—Uncom- 
monly interesting programs have been 
presented by Karl Krueger and the 
Kansas City Philharmonic to their 
audiences this season in Music Hall. 
The sixth subscription program on Jan. 
4 and 5 brought Villa-Lobos’s ‘Choros’ 
No. 10, with the Westminster A Cap- 
pella Choir of the University of Kansas, 
D. M. Swarthout, director, and the Con- 
servatory of Kansas City Chorus, Stan- 
ley Deacon, director, assisting. This 
colorful music was given an exception- 
ally good performance. Samuel Thaviu 
gave a fine performance of the Tchai- 
kovsky D Major Concerto. A transcrip- 
tion by Dr. Charles Sanford Skilton, 
organist and theory head of the Kansas 
University School of Fine Arts, of the 
Suite in E Minor by Handel opened the 
program. Sibelius’s Canzonetta for 
Strings was heard after the intermis- 
sion. 

Sub zero temperatures did not keep 
a goodly percentage of patrons from 
the Jan. 18 and 19, the seventh pair of 
subscription concerts, which included a 
fine performance of the Brahms Second 
Symphony. The soloist, Gladys Swarth- 
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out, was acclaimed in works by Purcell 
and Berlioz and the ‘Chants d’Auvergne’ 
of Canteloube. Encores at both perform- 


ances were demanded. Mr. Krueger 
closed the program with Strauss’s ‘Don 
Juan’, 

Prokofieff’s ‘Peter and the Wolf’ was 
hugely enjoyed by the Second Matinee 
Subscription Series audience on Dec. 
27. Mr. Krueger and the orchestra, 
with the assistance of Richard Hale, 
baritone, gave this musical fantasy with 
delightful effect. Weber’s ‘Oberon’ 
Overture, Mason’s Five Songs, ‘Rus- 
sians’, Wagner’s Prelude and Finale 
from ‘Tristan and Isolde’ and Second 
Suite from the ballet ‘Daphnis and 
Chloé’ of Ravel, were received by a 
warmly appreciative audience. 


Randall Thompson Symphony Played 

Wictor Labunski, head of the piano 
department of the Conservatory of Kan- 
sas City, Samuel Thaviu, associate con- 
ductor and concertmaster of the orches- 
tra, and Ernest Guntermann, first flut- 
ist, were assisting artists in the perform- 
ance of Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto, 
No. 5. Dr. Labunski was particularly in 
the vein, at the piano. Randall Thomp- 
son’s Second Symphony, received with 
enthusiasm, and Mr. Krueger’s syn- 
thesis of excerpts from Wagner’s ‘Dusk 
of the Gods’ completed the third matinee 
subscription concert. 

Frank Sykora, first ‘cellist of the 
Philharmonic, appeared as soloist in the 
fourth Sunday afternoon series, playing 
the Hungarian Rhapsody by Popper. 
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Three Orchestras of Sym- 

phonic Status, Universi- 

: ties, Schools, Choruses and 

Managerial Agencies Con- 

tribute Notable Events— 

Symphony Announces 
Concluding Concerts 


By ADELYN FLEMING 
OAKLAND, CALIF., Feb. 5. 
OLLOWING a holiday season re- 
Pr ee with concerts, symphonic and 
and choral, Oakland and her nine 
sister cites on the east shore of San 
Francisco Bay, anticipate a busy spring 
calendar. Contributing factors are Cali- 
foria University at Berkeley, Mills Col- 
lege at Oakland, three orchestras of 
symphonic stature, excellent preparatory 
work in the public schools with their hun- 
dreds of school orchestras and chorals, 
several long established adult chorals 
and music clubs, and at least two per- 
manent managerial agencies for visiting 
artists. 

Annie Florence Brown, managing di- 
rector of the Oakland Forum, sponsor- 
ing extensive lecture courses in addition 
to concerts, announces remaining ar- 
tists to appear on the Artist Series as 
Donald Dickson and Raya Garbousava 
in joint concert, Feb. 20; Jooss Ballet, 
March 8; San Francisco Symphony, 
Pierre Monteux conducting, April 16; 
for its City Club Theatre series Laure 
Huxtable Porter, Feb. 19; Eva Garcia 
and Howard Milholland, Feb. 26; Jac- 
ques Cartier, April 11, 

The Oakland Symphony, Orley See, 
conductor, and E. W. Ehmann, presi- 
dent of the Symphony Association and 
Foundation, announce concluding con- 
certs in Auditorium series for March 
13 and May 14, with alternate popular 
concerts in Oakland High Auditorium. 
Plans are under way to extend the num- 
ber of concerts for next Fall and divide 
them into an Auditorium and a City 
Theatre series. The custom of playing 
an American composition and present- 
ing a young American soloist at each 
concert will continue. A large percent- 
age of the Symphony personnel will 
function as the Philharmonic during 
the summer under Mr. See’s direction. 


Choruses List Events 


The Pacific Philharmonic Chorus of 
135 mixed voices, with David Unruh, 
director, and Caroline Unruh accom- 
panist, will sing Verdi’s ‘Requiem’ on 
May 7, at Civic Auditorium. Orpheus 
Club, a male chorus of 85, will give 
spring concerts of its forty-sixth season 
on March 25 and May 27, with Mynard 
Jones conducting and Mildred Randolph 
at the piano. Guest soloists appear at 
all these concerts. Wednesday Morn- 
ing Choral, Robert Lunger, director, 
Edwin McDonnel accompanist, sings its 
twenty-ninth season spring concert in 
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Orley See, Conduc- 
tor of the Oakland 
Symphony 


mid May. Guest soloists as well as 
club soloists are engaged for these con- 
certs. Eurydice Club, women’s voices, 
will make its debut on June 6 at City 
Club Theatre, under the baton of My- 
nard Jones with Mildred Randolph at 
the piano. Jones will also conduct the 
spring concert of the Berkeley Woman’s 
City Club Choral in May. 

Glenn Woods, supervisor of music in 
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visor 

the Oakland Public the Oakland Forum 
Schools 

Oakland schools, will conduct his 


Saturday Morning a capella Choir of 
125 picked voices from the ten senior 
high schools for such Service clubs as 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, as well as for 


San Diego 


Amphion Club, Community 
Theatre, Savoy Theatre, 
Choral Club, Student 
Concert Guild Events and 
Visits of Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Fill Year 


TILL 








By Emiuy Rose Scott 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF., Feb. 5. 


M USIC-MINDED San Diegoans are 
wondering just how they'll find 
time to attend all the top-notch attrac- 
tions being planned this season. 
Marian Anderson will appear on the 
Amphion Club series of which Gertrude 
Gilbert is president, on Feb. 22. Other 
artists yet to appear in the club’s six- 
event series include Robert Virovai, vio- 
linist, Feb. 19; and members of the Pas- 
quier Trio, March 25. 
Three more in Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic’s 1940 series of four San Diego 
(Continued on page 354) 





California 


school events. The other groups are all- 
senior high symphony, all-junior high 
symphony and all-elementary band and 
elementary boys’ choral. Each of the 
ten senior and fifteen junior high 
schools have individual orchestras of 
unusual excellence, which give frequent 
public programs, chiefly in Oakland 
High Auditorium, seating 3000. Her- 
man Trutner is supervisor of instrumen- 
tal activity. Mr. Wood is also director 
of California University’s Treble Clef 
Society of girls’ voices, and will con- 
duct their annual Founders Day concert 
on March 23. 


Mills College Forecasts Programs 


Mills College presents the Loewen- 
guth String Quartet in its first north- 
ern California appearance, Feb. 21; 
Ernst Strauss, pianist, March 6; Pas- 
quier Trio, April 3; student concerts 
Feb. 14, 28 and March 13, with the 
three concerts for original composition 
and proficiency on May 8, 14, 22. Sum- 
mer session program will include 
twelve chamber music concerts on Sun- 
day afternoons and Wednesday even- 
ings by the Pro Arte Quartet with at 
least one harp recital by Marcel Grand- 
jany. Antonia Brico has been an- 
nounced to conduct classes in conduct- 
ing during the summer. Luther Mar- 
chant is director of the music depart- 
ment and these concerts are largely at- 
tended by music lovers of the entire 
Bay area. 

California University plans are in- 
complete for summer, but the music 
committee lists Fritz Kreisler for Feb. 
12; the University Symphony Albert 
Elkus conductor, on Feb. 18 and March 
31, with student soloists; and the Uni- 
versity Band, Charles Cushing, con- 
ductor, possibly also in March. Tenta- 
tive dates for a series of concerts by 
the Coolidge Quartet are Aug. 5, 7, 27 
and 29. 

Berkeley Young Peoples Symphony, 
Jessica Marcelli conductor, and Wil- 

(Cony on page 354) 
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Pp asadena 


Increase of Interest Evinced 
in Music Festival Which 
Will Present ‘Belshazzar’ 
—Coleman Chamber Or- 
ganization and Bach So- 
ciety Active 





Venneeeeeenseneaent 


ITH a steady growth of inter- 

est the Pasadena May Festival 
culminates in the presentation of a 
Handel oratorio in the Civic Audi- 
torium, under the leadership of Dr. 
Richard Lert, general music director of 
the festival and conductor of the Civic 
Symphony. Heretofore ‘Saul’ and ‘Jeph- 
tha’ have been presented. ‘Belshaz- 
zar’ is scheduled for the latter part of 
next May, to be sung by a chorus of 150 
voices, and played by the orchestra of 
some eighty pieces. Soloists of out- 
standing calibre will be brought to the 
Coast for the performance. The four- 
day festival includes events by school 
groups, church choirs and_ various 

(Continued on page 354) 
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Municipality Includes Music 
on Taxpayer’s Reckoning 
—Concert Course, Orch- 
estra for Women, Band, 
Club and Music Study 
Societies Develop Musi- 
an Conscious besietiis® 

LONG BEACH, CALIF., Feb. &. 
R*CAUS= of its proximity to metro- 
politan Los Angeles, Long Beach 
has unusual musical opportunities for 
a city of its size. Not only do many 
residents attend recitals and orchestral 
concerts in the larger city, but they 
have unusual cultural advantages at 
home. Long Beach is one of the few 
cities in which the municipality includes 
music in its bill to the tax-payer. A 
well-organized concert course, a Munici- 
ptl Band, an orchestra for women musi- 
cians, and various clubs ad music study 
societies are developing a musically 
conscious and alert citizenry. 

The Civic Concert Series, with Alice 
S. Durham as executive secretary and 
manager, plans a number of musical 
events each season. Yehudi Menuhin 
opened the course last fall and was fol- 
lowed by several attractions, with 
Marian Anderson listed as the final 
visitor on Lincoln’s Birthday. The con- 
certs heretofore have been in the audi- 
torium of Polytechnic High School, but 
Miss Anderson will sing in the Munici- 
pal Auditorium. Mrs. Durham’s com- 
mittee includes several prominent per- 
sons in the community, but the labor and 
responsibility rests largely with her. 

The Municipal Band, led by Dr. Her- 
bert L. Clarke, plays daily throughout 
the year, either on the Strand or in 
Municipal Auditorium. Some 625 
events were scheduled for last year, in- 
cluding forty-seven special engage- 
ments. 

Eva Anderson conducts the Women’s 
Symphony, organized fourteen years 
ago and now numbering more than 100 
musicians. The annual concert in May 
will be a gala event. The organization 
also contains smaller groups, frequently 
heard in concert. These include the vio- 
lin choir, flute ensemble, Imperial Quar- 
tet and Trio, and the Carolian Trio and 


Quartet. 
The Woman’s Music Club, Mrs. 
Bryan Murray, president, embarked 


upon a year’s program with the general 
title “Music as a Medium of Universal 
Peace”, The Clubs number 450 women, 
and exerts a decided cultural influence 
throughout the city. The Musical Arts 
Club, composed of eighty-five musicians 
and artists, holds regular meetings, with 
program presented by members. 

Long Beach possesses a wealth of 
choral material that is utilized in excel- 
lent church choirs and various other 
groups. Rolla Alford directs several 
groups of young singers under the spon- 
sorship of the Recreation Commission, 


(Continued on page 354) 
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H. Arthur Brown, Conductor 
of the El Paso Symphony 


El Paso 


By Georcia B. CARMICHAEL 


EL PASO, TEX., Feb. 5. 


RR IVALLING the grownups in inter- 
est in the El Paso Symphony, many 
children are seeking admittance to the 
concert on Feb. 14 at Liberty Hall. 
Over 1,000 children were turned away 
at the first concert. 

The Junior League is sponsoring the 
Symphony’s appearance for the chil- 
dren in three concerts this season, the 
last one to be presented April 3. 

The regular Symphony concerts re- 
maining are set for Feb. 19, with Percy 
Grainger, pianist, as soloist, and April 
15, with Charlotte Boerner, soprano, as 
soloist. 

Edward Heid, membership chairman, 
reports increasing memberships each 
year. Officers of the Symphony organ- 
ization are Dorrance Roderick, of the 
El Paso Times, president; H. Arthur 
Brown, conductor, and Mrs. Hugh 
Shannon, business manager. The of- 
ficers include: vice-presidents — Mrs. 
W. R. Brown, W. H. Burges, Mrs. 
A. F. Quisenberry and Mrs. Maurice 
Schwartz; secretary, Mrs. Charles F. 
O’Hara; treasurer, Sam D. Young. 
The Board of Directors numbers W. R. 
Blair, Mrs. W. R. Brown, W. H. Bur- 
ges, C. C. Cragin, Arthur E. Graves, 
Edward C. Heid, E. H. Korhn, O. C. 
Martin, George Matkin, Roy S. Nelson, 
Mrs. A. F. Quisenberry, R. S. Reading, 
Dorrance Roderick, Maurice Schwartz, 
Erskine H. Todd, D. M. Wiggins, 
B. M. G. Williams and Sam D. Young. 
Artists Committee: Mrs. A. P. Coles, 
chairman and Mrs. H. D. Slater, vice- 
chairman. Membership Committee; 
Edward C. Heid, general chairman; 
Anne Bucher, vice-chairman and Mrs. 
Robert B. Homan, Sr., vice chairman, 
Social Commtitee: Mrs. K. D. Lynch, 
chairman. Ways and Means Com- 
mittee; Mrs. A. F. Quisenberry, gen- 
eral chairman and Mrs. J. G. Barada, 
chairman. 


MacDowell Club Lists Programs 


Mrs. Roscoe Conklin, president of the 
MacDowell Club, first auxiliary of the 
Woman’s Club, has listed February 
programs including a lecture on the his- 
tory of the Metropolitan Opera and op- 
eratic music, and also a program de- 
voted to MacDowell and his music. 
Schubert and Schumann are the sub- 
jects for the first March meeting. The 
last five meetings of the year will in- 
clude a joint recital for flute and harp, 
a program by the Choral Art Club, a 
piano recital, an organ recital, and the 
final program of ensemble music. 

The El Paso Chamber Music Society 
has continued its regular series of con- 
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A. L. McKnight, 


Mrs. Roscoe P. President, Commu- 
Conkling, President, nity Concert Associ- 
MacDowell Club ation 


certs at the Radford School for Girls. 
Roscoe P. Conkling, founder and presi- 
dent of the Society, has listed for this 


Dallas 
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17 and 18. A campaign for the sale of 
tickets was held early in the season, with 
Mrs. William J. Lewis in charge. 
New Concert Course Established 


A new course, known as the Commun- 
ity Course, sponsored jointly by South- 
ern Methodist University and Temple 
Emanu-E]l, includes several musical at- 
tractions on its list. Alec Templeton 
was presented in December. Martha 
Graham and her groups will appear on 
Feb. 24, and the Curtis String Quartet 
on March 26. These attractions are 
held at McFarlin Memorial auditorium 
to sold out houses. 

Jeanette McDonald, soprano, is to 
make her first appearance in concert 
here on Feb. 15, at Fair Park auditorium 
under the local management of Frances 
Potter Hauser. From the neighboring 
city of Fort Worth, Mrs. John F. Lyons 
comes to Dallas each season and presents 
several attractions. She has announced 
the Ballet Russe for Feb. 20. On Mav 
13, Marian Anderson, contralto, will 
sing at Fair Park auditorium. 

The Dallas public schools are making 
the students familiar with the masters. 
Students listen to radio programs and 
phonograph records, make notes on 
them. Each season the Dallas Sym- 
phony gives one or more programs es- 
pecially for school children, one this sea- 
son having been heard on Dec. 16. 
Sudie Williams is supervisor of music in 
the junior high schools and the elemen- 
tary schools, and she has had the untir- 
ing co-operation of her corps of teach- 
ers. 

In all junior and senior high schools, 
bands, orchestras, and choruses are or- 


Texas 





season’s concert series works by Bach, 
Mozart, Schubert and Brahms. The per- 
sonnel of the Society's String Wuartet 
is Orlo Rees, first violin; Mrs. Sally 
Ball, second violin; Ruth Buchanan, 
viola; and R. P. Conkling, cello. Other 


active members and_ instrumentalists 
are: Mrs. Roscoe P. Conkling, piano; 
Mrs. Diantha Gates, flute; Col. R. W. 


Daniels, cello; and George Ball, horn. 
Community Concert Association Grows 


The El Paso Community Concert As- 
sociation is enjoying the sixth year of 
its existence with the largest member- 
ship in the history of the organization. 
Lawrence Tibbett and Lucy Monroe 
have already appeared; yet to come are 
José Echaniz, Cuban pianist, and Joseph 
Knitzer, violinist. 

The officers of the Association in- 
clude: A. L. McKnight, president, and 


four vice presidents: Maurice Sch- 
wartz, Mrs. Lytton Taylor, Mrs. J. I. 
Driscoll and Consul General Manuel 
Esparza of Mexico. Mrs. C. N. Bas- 


sett is treasurer, and Mrs. Hallett John- 
son, executive secretary. The Board of 
Directors includes the heads of the 
city’s service clubs and Women’s or- 
ganizations. 

Mary Morgan, state chairman for the 
Texas Music Teacher’s Association, of 
which Carl Wiesmann of Dallas is 
president, announces that the Fine Arts 
program is being arranged for the 
State Music Teacher’s Convention to be 
held in El Paso on June 18 and 19. 


ganized each and from these 
groups are chosen an all-city chorus, an 
all-city band and an all-city orchestra, 
numbering about 300 each, which in the 
Spring are heard in a joint program. 
Julis Dorsey serves as supervisor of 
musical activities in the several high 
schools, and has an efficient corps of 
assistants. Mrs. Carrie Munger Long 
is first assistant to Miss Williams. Each 
school also has a teacher of music who 
trains the choruses and orchestras. 
Music Clubs Active in Civic Life 


season 


The Dallas Federation of Music Clubs 
was organized in 1921, and was joined 
with the national, state and district fed- 
erations that same year. A charter was 
granted them in 1930. 

The Dallas Federation is composed of 
three groups of clubs: senior, junior and 
juvenile; there are twenty-nine senior 
clubs, twenty-six junior and twenty- 
three juvenile clubs. Meetings are held 
on the second Friday of each month 
from October to June The Federation 
is active in all civic work and co-oper- 
ates in the many drives for charities. 
Once each season, a young artist is pre- 
sented under its auspices, in co-operation 
with the state and national organizations. 
State winners are heard at monthly 
meetings and on an artists’ program 
given during the State Fair of Texas 
each Fall. 

Many members active in the local Fed- 
eration are also members of the Board 
of the Texas Federation of Music Clubs. 
These include: Mmes, Thomas Little- 
page, Bard W. Paul, Claude J. Dennis, 
Guy Daugherty, Charles C. Jones, Rol- 
and Martin, R. E. Chambers, R. T. 
Skiles, O. L. McKnight, Mamie Folsom 
Wynne, and Maude Overaker. 

The following are serving as officers: 
Mrs. James M. Sewell, president ; Mmes. 
Harry Steinberg, Robert Griffith, 
Claude J. Dennis and James Regester, 
vice presidents; Mrs. J. M. Cavender, 
Jr., recording secretary; Mrs. H. E. 
Ferree, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
John M. Boyd, treasurer; Mrs. Bard W. 
Paul, parliamentarian; Frances Brether- 
ton, auditor; Mrs. Viola Rohling Love- 
lace, historian; Mrs. Edna E. DeVinney, 





librarian; and Mrs. R. E. Chambers, 
publicity chairman. 

For some months on Sunday after- 
noons, programs of interest have been 
given at the Museum of Fine Arts by 


the Museum Sinfonietta, under Arnot 
Bouton. This is a Federal Music 
project. 

The School of Music at Southern 


Methodist University, of which Dr. Paul 
Van Katwijk is dean, gives many worth- 
while programs throughout the season. 
There are a Student Symphony, under 
the capable leadership of Harold Hart 
Todd, and well trained glee and choral 
clubs. The students of voice, assisted 
by the orchestra and choral and glee 
clubs, under Thomas Williams, head of 
the voice department, are scheduled to 
present ‘The Merry Widow’ on March 
8 and 9. 

The Hockaday Institute of Music, of 
which Ivan Dneproff is head, presents 
faculty and student recitals during the 
year. Also, an opera is presented; this 
season ‘La Traviata’ will be given on 
March 14 and 15, under Mr. Dneproff. 
Fritz Fall, who spends a portion of his 
time in Dallas, is conductor of the new 
Schola Cantorum. Mr. Fall also con- 
ducts the Tyler Symphony. 

J. Wesley Hubbell is conductor of the 
Schubert Choral Club, a women’s choral 
organization, which dates back to 1899. 
Mamie Folsom Wynne is conductor of 
another group of women, the Wednes- 
day Morning Choral Club. 

The music committee of the Dallas 
Woman’s Club, of which Mrs. Harry 
Fugate is chairman, presented Josephine 
Antoine in November. On March 12, 
the committee will sponsor a recital by 
Ira Mae Nethery, harpist, and Lois Ris- 
ley, flutist. Several events have already 
been heard at Scott hall, under the spon- 
sorship of the Civic Federation. 


Fort Worth 
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since two concerto recitals are given an- 
nually at the close of the Spring season 
in addition to the usual student recitals. 
Jeannette Tillett is president of the con- 
servatory. 

One of the best equipped schools of 
music in this section is at the South- 
western Baptist Theological Seminary 
in Fort Worth. The School of Sacred 
Music at the Seminary is headed by 
I. E. Reynolds, whose music drama 
‘Ruth,’ will be presented by the choral 
club and orchestra in the Spring. The 
drama, libretto for which was arranged 
by Edwin McNeely of the Seminary 
staff, is scheduled for presentation in 
March. Later, as a Commencement fea- 
ture, Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah’ will be 
given at the Seminary. 

Also adding to the musical life of the 
city are music departments at Our Lady 
of the Lake College and Academy and 
Texas Wesleyan College, where student 
programs have been arranged through- 
out the Spring. 








Houston Symphony Plays Widely 


Houston, Tex., Feb. 5.—The Hous- 
ton Symphony, conducted by Ernst 
Hoffmann, was heard in New Orleans, 
La., and Austin, Texas, as well as in 
Houston during December. At the 
regular subscription concert in Hous- 
ton recently, Bidu Sayao, soprano, was 
the soloist. 3500 children attended a 
recent young peoples concert. In Jan- 
uary Robert Casadesus, pianist, was the 
guest artist, and in February, Albert 
Spalding, violinist. 




















Santa Fe 


By ALFRED MorANG 


SANTA FE, N. MEX., Feb. 5. 


ANTA FE is known as one of the 

country’s leading art colonies, but 
in addition to its place in the world of 
art it also has a considerable amount of 
musical activity. 

The Community Concert Association 
will present Simon Barer on Feb. 22; 
Angna Enters on March 15, and the 
Barrére Littlke Symphony on April 11. 
Most of the concerts are held at Saint 
Francis Auditorium, in the Santa Fe 
Art Museum, and each Sunday after- 
noon there is an hour of music present- 
ing local and national talent. Musical 
activities at Saint Francis Auditorium 
are under the direction of Charles Kin- 
ney, a scholarly musician and teacher 
of piano and organ. 


Lichtmann Plans Series 


The Arsuna School of the Fine Arts 


plays a large part in the musical life of 


Santa Fe. The music department is 
headed by Maurice M. Lichtmann, for- 
mer vice-president of the Roerich Mu- 
seum in New York City and head of its 
music department. Mr. Lichtmann con- 
ducts master classes, and during the 
season presents a number of concerts. 
He is planning a series of three con- 
certs to be given in Santa Fe or near- 
by cities and towns. His programs are 
remarkable for their length and diffi- 
culty. 

Plans for next Summer’s concerts at 
Arsuna have not yet been formed. Con- 
certs must in many cases be organized 
when the opportunity presents itself. 

During the ree an operetta will be 
presented by the Santa Fe schools, and 
there are a good many recitals sched- 
uled by pupils of the various music 
teachers. One of the outstanding Santa 
Fe schools is the dancing studio of 
Helene Mareau, a studio that has done 
much to develop both ballet and the na- 
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Vanderood, the Camera Shop 
The Santa Fe State Museum 


Santa Fe Community Con- 
cert Association Presents 
Recitalists, Dancers and 
Chamber Music Groups 
in Spring Schedule—Ar- 
suna School of the Fine 
Arts Plans Series of Three 
Events 


tive Spanish dancing, with use of cas- 
tanets in the Spanish tradition. 
Yearly Fiesta Anticipated 


The yearly Fiesta should not be over- 
looked. Usually held around Labor Day, 
the Fiesta is a decided stimulation to 
musical interest. Mexican orchestras 
play in the plaza, and folk music festi- 
vals are held in Saint Francis Audi- 
torium. The Fiesta offers an excellent 
opportunity for local talent to perform, 
and has attracted nation-wide interest as 
one of the few examples of Spanish- 
American cultural activities in the 
United States. 

Paul Mooter, organist at Saint Francis 
Cathedral, plans to produce ‘Le Miroir 
de Jésus’, by André Caplet, French mod- 
ernist, in the Spring. This will be the 
American premiere of the work, and 
Mr. Mooter hopes to use a chorus of 
300 women’s voices. 

With its rapidly growing musical life, 
Santa Fe may soon become a music cen- 
ter of this section of the South-West, a 
center rivalling its position as an art 
colony, numbering among its members 
leading artists of both conservative and 
modern schools. 


MUSIC IN PORTLAND, ORE. 


Music Educators Convention Features 
Vocal Music by School Groups 

PoRTLAND, Ore.. Feb. 5.—One of the 
features of the Oregon Music Educa- 
tors’ Conference was a meeting at Port- 
land University. Vocal music was con- 
tributed by students from the Univer- 
sity, from Marylhurst College and 
Roosevelt High School. Clifford El- 
liott, of McMinnville, led a discussion 
on choral festivals. The Rev. George 
L. Dum supervised the program. 

The annual winter recital at Maryl- 
hurst College included vocal and instru- 
mental soloists and ensemble groups. 
The Reed College Glee Club, directed 
by Harold C. Sproul, with Cecilia Ten- 
ney as organist, sang in two programs 
of Christmas music. 

Robert Haffenden, pianist, was heard 
in various compositions. Congrega- 
tion Neveh Zedek sponsored a presenta- 
tion of ‘A Cavalcade of Hebrew and 
Jewish Music’ by Maurice Friedman 
and Susie Michael Friedman, Gwendo- 
lyn Mines Remy, pianist, and Violet 
Burlingham, mezzo-soprano, were the 
soloists at a meeting of Mu Phi Epsi- 
lon, at the home of Gertrude Graves 


Martin. J. F. 
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Prosperous Seventh Season 
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ew Mexico 


Under Way for This 


Albuquerque 


By Harriet Monk 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Feb. 5. 


NIATONAL attention will be given 
to the 1940 Coronado Cuarto Cen- 
tennial Celebration in New Mexico 
which marks 400 years since the entry 
of Spanish-American Coronado, ex- 
plorer, into the American Southwest. 
Since all of New Mexico is concen- 
trating on the ceremonies which will 
attend the celebration, musical centers 
are emphasizing material collected in 


the past four centuries, accenting folk 
music. 

Helen Chandler Ryan, state WPA 
Music Project director, and Grace 


Thompson, head of the music faculty at 
the University of Mexico, are aiding 
Sarah Gertrude Knott, national direc- 
tor of the National Folk Festival, in 
promoting musical interest through the 
Cuarto Centennial. Pageants, which will 
take place in nearly every community 
in the state, have been chosen as the 
means of observance and music will 
play a large part in them. 

T. W. Stevens to Direct Production 

Thomas Wood Stevens of California 
is directing pageant productions, with 
Jerome Cargill of New York City en- 
gaged to execute them. Clinton P. An- 
derson, Albuquerque, is the Coronado 
Cuarto Centennial director. 


Felipe Delgado, Hollywood singer 
from a Las Vegas, N. M., family of 
Spanish-American background, has al- 


ready produced two recordings in tenor 
voice and guitar accompaniment of two 
of the state’s best known folk songs, 
‘La Varsoviana’, which is a dance of 
Polish origin popular in New Mexico 
for 200 years, and ‘Las Golondrinas’ 
(plural), another folk melody. Lyrics in 
English were written from the Spanish 
version and are the first attempts to An- 
glicize those songs. 


is supposed with a_ history of 
Spanish and Mexican control in the 
Southwest before the comparatively 
brief span of Anglo-Saxon rule, that 
the celebration will bring to light much 
that is exciting in folk music. Albu- 
querque City school children, 1,000 of 
them studying instrumental music un- 
der Carl L. Cramer, will devote their 
entire Spring programs to the 1940 fes- 
tival theme. The University of New 
Mexico band and orchestra, the 111th 
Cavalry, New Mexico National Guard 
band at Albuquerque and the Civic 
Symphony Orchestra will incorporate 
appropriate music in their season, 

The Civic Symphony, led by Grace 
Thompson, its first conductor and foun- 
der, continues to be popular in its sev- 
enth season. Morton Bowe was one of 
its guest artists this season. Thomas 
D. Campbell and John Jacob Raskob, 
financiers with New Mexican mining 
and farming interests, are among its 
patrons. 

Construction of the Hilton Hotel 
within the past year, with a ballroom 
suitable for musical recitals, has 
brought several programs. 

After a six-year record of fine pro- 
grams the Albuquerque Junior Civic 
Symphony suspended activities this year 
due to the illness of its conductor- 
founder, Sarah Hall Yott. No successor 
has been found at present. The thirty- 
five musicians played locally, in So- 
corro and Las Vegas, N. M., and before 
national conventions of the Federation 
of Music Clubs at Baltimore, Indianapo- 
lis and in the World’s Fair at New York 
City. 

Nearly 3,000 persons, one of the larg- 
est musical audiences collected in the 
city, heard Lawrence Tibbett open the 
Community Concert Association season 
in November at Carlisle Gymnasium. 
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day. The Sage Chapel Choir, under 


Mr. Weaver, and the University Orches- 
tra, trained by George L. Coleman, will 
present the Requiem, which Mr. Weaver 
will conduct. The orchestra will offer 
two more concerts, and the Glee Clubs, 
both men’s and women’s, will be heard 
in a joint program with the Instrumental 
Club, on April 18. 

Space precludes the mention of the 
large number of special group activities 
which are constantly in force. The Com- 
poser’s Club, consisting of twenty-one 
local professional and amateur musicians 
writing music, meets once a month to 
listen to and to discuss freely the work 
of its members. A concert is given once 
a year (in the Willard Straight series ) 
at which the best pieces are presented 
publicly. Madrigal clubs, both faculty 
and undergraduate, continue to meet 
regularly, and a surprising number of 
recorders has appeared of late round 
about the campus. Unusual interest in 
music has been shown by the class of 
freshman women in the College of 
Home Economics; seventy-two girls 
have asked to be allowed to form a 
chorus and twenty-eight so far have 
asked to be trained in orchestral ensem- 
ble work. They have been supplied 
with directors, and there seems to be no 
reason why such enthusiasm for music 
should not spread to all classes and 
colleges of the University before long. 

Hindemith to Lecture 

A high point in the spring listings 
will be the series of six lectures on har- 
mony to be given by the noted German 


composer and violist, Paul Hindemith, 
who will appear on the Messenger Foun- 


dation Lectureship which annually 
brings to the University prominent 
figures. There will be one lecture a 


week for six weeks, and the same series 
will be repeated at Wells College and 
the University of Buffalo. 

An unfailing sign of musical interest 
on the part of the University community 
may be found in the statistics of the 
librarians. The large record collection 
in Wait Hall (the music building) lists 
over 8,000 borrowings consisting of 
over 12,000 different compositions dur- 
ing the past year. This is in addition 
to the more popular collection of 2,000 
records housed in Willard Straight 
Hall’s music room which attracts a 
constant stream of students at all hours 
of the day. The Willard Straight col- 
lection is new (as a result of a Carnegie 
grant), but, contrary to expectation, it 
has added to rather than detracted from 
the number of borrowers who frequent 
Wait Hall where two more listening 
rooms will be provided next year. 

Local organists are rejoicing over 
the establishment of a new chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists which 
was recently installed at Ithaca. Eight- 
een members were recruited from 
Ithaca and nearby towns; formerly the 
only members of the Guild here, regis- 


tered in other chapters, were Paul 
Weaver, Richard Gore, and Louise 
Titcomb. 


The department of music reports the 
receipt of a Rockefeller Foundation 
Grant for a three-year experiment in the 
development of rural music throughout 
the state. This will enable the depart- 
ment to assist amateur vocalists, instru- 
mentalists, and composers, working 
through grange groups, 4-H clubs, and 
similar organized rural forces, since in 
past years many calls for help have 
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filtered through from such sources. Max 
V. Exner, music specialist at the River- 
side Church in New York City, will 
come to Ithaca to supervise the activities 
of this project, and the results of the 
experiment will doubtless prove in- 
valuable. 

At Ithaca College, the most impor- 
tant musical event of the season will be 
the performance of Mendelssohn’s 
‘Elijah’ on Feb. 18, with soloists chosen 
from among the advanced students in 
the music department, a chorus of 200, 
and an orchestra of sixty. Solo parts 
will be sung by Margaret Kelley, Helen 
Shersty, Jean Schneider, Keith Wil- 
son, Kenneth Baumgartner and Howard 
Weller. The student symphony will give 
concerts on March 10 and May 12; for 
the latter concert, three student pianists, 
will compete for the honor of appearing 
as soloist in the Schumann concerto. 
Approximately every three weeks dur- 
ing the season, students of the college 
appear singly and in groups at recitals 
open to the public. And the college 
band continues to present agreeable con- 
certs every five weeks. 

The faculty of the college will also 
contribute to the enrichment of the 
musical life of the community. A new 
member of the violin department— 
Pierre Henrotte, until recently concert- 
master of the orchestra at the Metro- 
politan Opera—will give a program 
of sonatas; and Leon Sampaix, pianist, 
will also be heard in a solo recital. Dr. 
Victor L. F. Rebmann, who is in charge 
of music at the college, reports a lively 
season in prospect, both for performers 
and audiences. 

The Ithaca High School continues 
musically active under Laura Bryant. 
The climax of the season at the school 
will come in May, when a joint concert 
of orchestra and choral groups will be 
presented: the Men’s Glee Club, the 
Girls’ Choral Club, the student chorus 
of 300 voices, and the student orchestra 
will present a varied program, including 
a cantata for mixed voices. 





Syracuse 
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very active. The Syracuse University 
Chorus Series of two annual concerts 
has come to be recognized as one of the 
leading attractions of the musical season. 
The University Chorus Association, 
now in its twenty-eighth season is under 
the direction of Dr. Howard Lyman 
of the voice department of the College 
of Fine Arts. This year, ‘Aida’ was 
given on Dec. 14. The second concert 
will be a spring recital to take place on 
April 25. It will be a choral program 
featuring Josephine Antoine, coloratura 
soprano, assisting artists and orchestral 
accompaniment. For Dec. 12, 1940, a 
performance of “The Messiah’ is an- 
nounced with Dorothy Baker, Georgia 
Graves Joseph Victor Laderoute and 
Robert Crawford as soloists. The large 
chorus of the University Association 
consists of selected singers from the en- 
tire Syracuse area, in addition to mem- 
bers of the student body and faculty of 
the University. 
Men’s Chorus Active 


The Syracuse University Men’s 
Chorus under John T. Clough, who this 
vear was given a special citation at the 
Rotary Club for his musical activities in 
this city, is a busy musical unit. Mr. 
Clough is also director of the Legion 
Chorus Post 41, the official Legion 
Chorus of the state of New York. John 
Clough also directs the Syracuse A 


Albany 


Symphony, Led by Thomas, 
Civic Music Association, 
Mendelssohn Club, Male 
Chorus, and Recitalists 
Will Vary Spring Fare 
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N USICAL activities of the New 

York State Capital area which 
will engage the attention of the local 
music lovers will include the series of 
concerts sponsored by the Albany Civic 
Music Association, of which Major 
John A. Warner, Superintendent of 
State Police is president. The list of 
four concerts which was headed by Mar- 
ian Anderson, contralto, who was heard 
in November, includes Nathan Milstein, 
violinist; the Cleveland Orchestra and 
Jan Smeterlin, pianist. 

The Albany Symphonv, Rudolph 
Thomas conductor, will be heard in two 
concerts, on Feb. 6 and April 16. The 
ladies chorus of the Monday Musical 
Club will be heard in two concerts under 
the direction of Dr. Elmar Tidmarsh. 
with Dorothy Benson, soprano, and 
Lansing Hatfield, baritone, as guest ar- 
tists. 

The Mendelssohn Club, Albany male 


Cappella Choir of the First Baptist 
Church of Syracuse. 

Other active choral groups in the city 
include the Syracuse University Sing- 
ers, the Supervisor’s Chorus under 
Dr. J. Kwaiwasser. Each Sunday they 
broadcast throughout the year over 
WFBL of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. These programs are given in 
the Radio Workshop of the University. 

The University Chapel Choir is ac- 
tive throughout the year, -<« vecially dur- 
ing the holy days of the seasons. Earl 
Stout is its director. The University 
Women’s Glee Club is under the su- 
pervision of Dorothy Hubbard of the 
voice department of the College of Fine 
Arts. There is also a unique choral 
group on the campus of the University 
called The Alumnae Chorus, under the 
direction of L. Disseroth. 

The unique harp ensemble under 
Grace Weymer of the harp department 
gives interesting recitals during the 
year in Syracuse and other cities of the 


Utica 
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tor May 8 at the Yahnudasis. A series 
of afternoon recitals are being conduct- 
ed at the MWP Institute. The B Sharp 
Student membership is headed by Eve- 
lvn Williams. The students this year 
arranged for a series of eight recitals. 
The senior organization has established 
a scholarship fund for worthy students. 

The Etude Club is headed by Mary 
Nightingale while the program commit- 
tee is headed by Pearle Nathan and 
Winifred Fague. The club this year is 
studying Italian, romantic and modern 
music. The fourteen scheduled meet- 
ings for the year will be concluded with 
the annual spring frolic on April 17 
and the annual dinner meeting May 1. 
The club is conducting a series of ex- 
tension concerts and local institutions 
including those at the Crippled Chil- 








Rudolph Thomas, Conductor of the 
Albany Symphony 


chorus directed by Dr. T. F. H. Can- 
dlyn, will give two concerts assisted by 
Marjorie Edwards, violinist, and Robert 
Weede, baritone. Other scheduled ap- 
pearances are recitals by Alec Temple- 
ton, pianist, under the auspices of the 
Wellesley Alumni Association and Jean- 
ette MacDonald, star of radio, screen 
and concert stage, sponsored by James 
D. McNary of Troy. Miss MacDonald 
will be heard in the Palace theatre. 

EpGAR S. VAN OLINDA 
dren’s Home, the House of the Good 
Shepherd, the Old Ladies Home and the 
Home for Aged Men and Couples. 
These are directed by Margaret Terry 
and Harriet Hodinger. 

While the Eisteddfod sponsored an- 
tually by the Cymreigyddion Society 
will not occur until December 1940, the 
society members are already laying 
plans for the annual event. 


CONCERTS IN STAMFORD 





Sunday Free Series Attracts Twenty 
Times Capacity of Library 

STAMFORD, Conn.—Feb. 2.—The 
series of free concerts given in the Fer- 
guson Library on Sunday afternoons, 
under the direction of David Rabino- 
witz, pianist-composer, has become so 
popular that a special detail of police 
has had to be assigned to keep in line 
the crowds seeking admission. The 
library building accommodates 1,200 
persons, but twenty times that number 
have applied for admission cards. 

The series began on Jan. 7 and ap- 
pearing thus far have been Frank La 
Forge, composer-pianist; Aida Martini, 
soprano, and Gilbert Gledhill, pianist; 
the Apollo Club, Roy W. Steele, con- 
ductor, with Alice Ohlson, pianist, as 
soloist; Sonia Streuli Maguire, violin- 
ist, and John Heath, pianist; and on 
Feb. 4 Geraldine Farrar, who gave an 
illustrated lecture on “The Art of 
Song”. 

Continuing until March 11, the series 
will include concerts by Lilian Knowles, 
contralto, and Charles B. Lowe and 
Ellery Burbank, duo-pianists ; Emmeran 
Stoeber, cellist, Lonny Epstein, pianist 
and Mary Hutchinson, soprano; Quinto 
Maganini, flutist, Lony Warinka Ly- 
man, pianist; and Alice Stetson Clark, 
soprano; Raymond Randall, and the A 
Cappella Choir, Dale Bartholomew, 
pianist, and Marie Latreille, soprano: 
William O’Shaughnessy’s wood wind 
group, Virginia Duffy, pianist, joseph 
ine Massi, soprano and the Choral 
Club under Josef Furgiuele. J. W. 
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Sebastian Will Conduct 
Scranton Philharmonic in 
Spring Concerts Includ- 
ing Choral Performances 
—Community Concerts 
Association Brings New 
York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony and Lists Events 
to Come 
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SCRANTON, PA., Feb. 5. 


HE Scranton Philharmonic, George 

Sebastian, conductor, succeeding 
Felix Gatz, plans Spring concerts. On 
March 4 a Tchaikovsky program will 
observe that composer’s centenary, and 
on May 6 Verdi’s ‘Requiem’ will be 
given with the aid of the Temple 
Chorus, Gounod Evans, director. 


OPERA SUNG IN ENGLISH 
WELCOMED IN SCRANTON 





Performances of Two Works Conducted 
by Felix M. Gatz Arouse En- 
thusiasm—Third Planned 


SCRANTON, Pa., Feb. 5.—Opera in 
English is meeting with a most enthu- 
siastic welcome from music lovers of 
Scranton and vicin- 
ity. A _ series of 
three operas was 
begun with the pre- 
sentation of Verdi's 
‘Traviata’ on Dec. 
2 in the Temple 
Theatre. The series 
is sponsored by the 
Scranton Civic 
Opera Guild, 
Joseph T. McDon- 
ald, president, and 
ary auspices of the 
is under the honor- 
The produc- 


Dr. Felix M. Gatz 
University of Scranton. 
tions are by the American League for 
Opera, Inc., under the conductorship of 
Dr. Felix M. Gatz, general director. 

The series includes, in addition to 


‘Traviata’, Verdi’s “The Troubadour’ 
(‘Il Trovatore’) which was produced 
on Feb. 2 and ‘The Barber of Seville’ 
which will be presented on April 12. 
On the day before each regular per- 
formance a special afternoon perform- 
ance is given for high school pupils. 

The leading soloists (from New 
York) appearing in ‘Traviata’ were 
Lura Stover, Sergei Radamsky and 
Edgar Mills; in “The Troubadour’, Lura 
Stover, Hubert Norville, Ellen Repp 
and Roger Alexander. 


This 
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Pennsylvania 


chorus will also unite with the Wilkes- 
Barre Choir in a presentation of Bach’s 
‘Passion According to St. Matthew’ 
which will be sung in both cities. Mar- 
jorie Schadt Scragg is president of the 
New Scranton Philharmonic. 

The Scranton-Wilkes-Barre Sinfon- 
ietta, Paul Geis, conductor, is gaining 
immensely in favor. 

Community Series Brings Artists 

The Community Concert Association, 
under a new president, Mrs. Cadwalader 
Evans, has brought the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, and recitals by 
Emile Baume, Jascha Heifetz, Bidu 
Sayao and Helen Olheim. At the Cen- 
tury Club have appeared Lansing Hat- 
field, Ida Krehm, Virginia Lutz, Kath- 
erine McDonald Coyne and Helen Fuller 
and Geoffrey O’Hara and the Liva 
String Quartet, with Mrs. Cadwalader, 
Jr., at the piano. 

Miss White, Dean of the local chapter 
of the A.G.O., has organized Lenten 
organ recitals at St. Luke’s Church. The 
Junior Temple Chorus, Ruth E. Davis, 
director, and Margaret Petherick, ac- 
companist; the Electric City Ladies’ 
chorus, Letty M. Parry, director, are 
also active. The Scranton Junger 
Maennerchor is led by David Jenkins, 
and visiting choirs were the Houghton 
College Choir, and the Bennett College 
Choir, with its distinguished conductor, 
Dr. R. Nathaniel Dett. David Jenkins, 
who succeeded Frank J. Daniel as con- 
ductor of the Scranton Liederkranz, is 
preparing that society for the Reading 
Saengerfest; in the meantime Mr. Jen- 
kins and his Junger Maennerchor will 
give their annual concert. 
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Wilkes- 


Barre 


Wyoming Val- 
ley Bach Fes- 
tival Forms 
Nucleus of 
Music Life— 
Wilkes- 
Barre’s Most 
Extensive Sea- 
son Outlined 








—Community 
Forces Co-op- Dr. Paul Gies, Con- 
erate ductor of the Wilkes- 
Barre - Scranton 
sures ' Sinfonietta 


By EMMANUEL WINTERS 


WILKES-BARRE, PA., Feb. 5. 


ILKES-BARRE’S musical des- 
tiny has been hitched to the star 
of Bach and community music is attain- 
ing hitherto unknown heights. The 
Wyoming Valley Bach Festival, in- 
augurated only three years ago midst 
community scepticism, has today become 
an established tradition. Not only has 
the music of Bach prospered; but in 
addition the musical life of Wilkes- 
Barre has expanded to such an extent 
that it faces its most ambitious season 
to date. 
The Bach Festival this year will take 
(Continued on page 376) 
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Reading Symphony and 
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: kovsky Anniversary Con- 
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Haage Series Announced 

—Wyomissing Society 

to Hold Festival 
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By Ron G. SERCOMBE 


READING, PA., Feb. 5. 


EADING’S music lovers scan with 
enthusiasm and anticipation, the 
1940 program of events. 

One event remains on the Haage 
Concert series, that annual schedule 
which is sponsored by George Haage 
and which has become an overwhelm- 
ingly popular feature in this city. On 
March 14, Helen Jepson will be the 
recitalist at the Rajah Theatre. 

Great activity during the coming 
months is planned by the Reading Sym- 
phony and the Reading Choral Society, 
both of which are a part of the Reading 
Musical Foundation. The orchestra 
will be heard on March 10 and April 14. 
Guest artist for the March date will be 
Marjorie Lawrence while the April 
concert will be featured by an observa- 
tion of the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of Tchaikovsky. The orchestra 
will, for the occasion, present the Sixth 
Symphony. 

The Reading Choral Society, directed 
by Dr. Harry A. Sykes, is arranging 
to present its annual Spring concert on 
April 10, at which time the Roth String 
Quartet will be the guest artists. 

The Reading Civic Opera Company, 
another singing group which is equally 
representative of local vocal talent, will 
present, on May 7, the light opera, 
‘Countess Maritza,’ by Emmerich Kal- 
mann. The company is directed by 
Fred Cardin. 


Spring Festival Planned 


A third singing group which is now 
making elaborate plans for the coming 
season is the Wyomissing Oratorio So- 
ciety, consisting of seventy-five voices 
which respond to the baton of Louis R. 
Kains. The society has_ tentatively 
scheduled. April 30 and May 1 for its 
two-day Spring Festival and plans to 
offer four little-known Bach cantatas, 
a Mendelssohn cantata and another by 

(Continued on page 376) 
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By Cuarves F. RoTHrock 
ALTOONA, PA., Feb. 5. 


ITH a thirty per cent increase in 

patronage this year, the Altoona 
Civic Symphony is in the midst of the 
most successful season since its organ- 
ization twelve years ago. Under Russell 
Gerhart, the orchestra has presented 
two concerts, with guest artists, while 
two more listed are for the Spring. 

On March 7 Carroll Glenn, violinist, 
will be guest soloist. 

The final concert, on May 2, will have 
Hugh Thompson, baritone, as the solo- 
ist. Already heard in Altoona through 
Mr. Gerhart have been Josef and Rosina 
Lhevinne on Nov. 9, and Helen Van 
Loon, soprano, on Jan. 11. 

The Civic Symphony presents its 
concerts in the Roosevelt Junior High 
School, which has a seating capacity 
of 3,000. The group of seventy-five pro- 
fessional and amateur musicians has 
won for itself a permanent niche in the 
city’s musical life. John E. Rhodes, 
himself a composer, is business manager 
of the organization. 

Any musician who lives in the city 
or its environs and can meet the re- 
quirements of proficiency is invited to 
become a member. 


Music Appreciation Classes Held 


The Symphony’s board of directors 
is sponsoring a music appreciation class 
to present an analysis of the programs 
of the orchestra. 


The course, under Mr. Gerhart, is 
given without charge. Mr. Gerhart also 
conducts the Hagerstown, Md., Sym- 
phony. On Feb. 29 the orchestra will 
appear with Elsie MacFarlane as con- 
tralto soloist. On April 25 the guest 
artist will be Jorge Bolet, richly en- 
dowed young pianist. The Hagerstown 
orchestra already has presented Fritz 
Krueger, tenor, on Oct. 19, and Noah 
Bielski, violinist, on Dec. 7. 

A great deal of interest in music is 

(Continued on page 376) 
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(Continued from page 311) 
(concertmaster and assistant concert- 
master of the symphony) violinists; 
Ferenc Molnar, violist, the only non- 
symphony member, and Willem Dehe, 
‘cellist, owes its existence to the untir- 
ing energy of Mrs. Edith de Lee, 
through whose efforts two series of con- 
certs are financed for this group. Onc 
series is given in homes of subscribers 
and is strictly invitational. The other 
is a popular-priced series given in the 
Veterans’ Auditorium at which the spon- 
sors’ program is repeated Both serie; 
are financed by the subscriptions of the 
sponsoring group. Dates of the con- 
certs yet to be given for the public are 
March 20 and May 1. 

A new trio came into being last year 
and as the San Francisco Trio it is 
under the Alice Seckels-Elsie Cross 
management. Alice Morini, pianist; 
William Wolski, violinist; and Boris 
Blinder, ‘cellist, form its experienced 
personnel. The dates of forthcoming 
concerts have not yet been announced. 

Re-entering the concert field this sea- 
son is the Music Lovers Society, with 
concerts scheduled for March 4 and 
April 22 in the Century Club. The play- 
ers are Margaret Tilly, pianist; Merrill 
Jordan, flutist; Frank Houser, violinist ; 
Lucien Mitchell, violist; and Herman 
Reinberg, ‘cellist. Lulu Blumberg is 
the manager. 


San Carlo Opera to Appear 


The San Carlo Opera is now en route 
to the War Memorial Opera House for 
its annual engagement under Tom Gir- 
ton’s management. The season of eigh- 
teen performances opens Feb. 19 with 
‘Aida’. 

A few months ago there was opened 
in the old Paul Verdier mansion on 
Nob Hill, the San Francisco School of 
Allied Arts directed by Lazar Galpern, 
formerly of the Russian Art Theater and 
choreographer for various European 
and New York theatres. His faculty 
and that of Mr. McKee’s include some 
of the same artist teachers — notably 
Annie Louise David, harpist, and Mary 
Pasmore, violinist. But it is Mr. Gal- 
pern’s idea that music, drama, painting, 
and the dance should all be taught under 
one roof and he has Walter Klein, com- 
poser and theorist, and other recently 
arrived German refugees on his roster 
of teachers. 

Although there is a chapter of Pro 


akland 


(Continued from page 349) 
liam Edwin Chamberlain, manager, an- 
nounces a subscribers concert in Febru- 
ary, a special program for children on 
a March Saturday morning and the 
closing concert likely in May. 

Mr. Chamberlain, Berkeley impres- 
ario, will present, in conjunction with 
the University of California, Alec Tem- 
pleton on March 27. 

Twilight Musicales monthly concerts 
at Berkeley City Club Theatre, has pro- 
grammed Henry Traeger, pianist; Vir- 
ginia Mulholland Lewis, harpist; 
Blanche Regalia, pianist and James 
Boyeas, violinist in joint concert; Rich- 
ard Gaw, pianist; Margaret Parry, 
soprano, 

An East Bay Opera guild has taken 
over the work of the Pacific Opera, 
with Artur Casiglia, director, and Mrs. 
Philip Eberhart, president. Miniature 





Sonya Noskowiak 


Wilfred L. Davis, Northwestern Manager for 
Columbia Concerts Corporation 


Musica which now and then offers a 
program, the only organized club groups 
adhering to a planned schedule are the 
Pacific Musical Society of which Coun- 
tess Alessandro Dandini is president, 
and the San Francisco Musical Club, 
presided over by Claribell Rapp. The 
former presents evening concerts on 
the second Thursday of each month at 
the Century Club, with various section 
meetings in between times, and teas on 
the fourth Thursday afternoon through- 
out the club season. The San Fran- 
cisco Club is a morning group, meeting 
the second and fourth Thursday morn- 
ings in the Community Playhouse. 

Pursuing the policy set forth by the 
new national director, Dr. Earl Vincent 
Moore, the Federal Music Project under 
the local adminstration of Nathan Abas 
has recently been confining its public 
activities to places other than our con- 
cert halls — supplving the need of ad- 
jacent and neighborhood communities 
which are not so rich in musical attrac- 
tions as is downtown San Francisco. The 
concert band, directed by Frederick 
Preston Search, continues to function 
in the city parks. The orchestra, con- 
ducted by Mr. Abas, is at present con- 
fining its activities to trans-Bay com- 
munities. 


operas and operalogues in English will 
prepare the way for future full length 
operas. On Feb. 26, operalogues will 
introduce several young resident sing- 
ers. In March a public program will 
include sketches from at least four 
operas with Henri Shefoff and Mars- 
den Argall in title roles. Northern 
California Music Project, Nathan Abas, 
director, will present its symphony 
orchestra and choral in frequent Audi- 
torium concerts, with a number of 
voung Bay area artists as soloists. 
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musical organizations. Andrew Neff 
is president of the Association. 

The organization gives a series of 
free monthly performances, being one 
of the few organizations of its kind in 
the country to give performances to the 
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public gratis. Dr. Lert has proved to be 
an expert leader for this group, made up 
largely of talented amateurs. It has 
achieved a high state of efficiency and 
plays to capacity audiences. 

The organization that has had the 
greatest influence culturally on the 
community life is the Coleman Chamber 
Music Association, which has prepared 
notable series of chamber music con- 
certs in the West for more than thirty 
years. These concerts, originally spon- 
sored by Mrs. Coleman Batchelor, are 
now managed by Leon Ettinger, and so 
far have numbered three events this sea- 
son, Raya Garbousova, ‘cellist, is 
booked for March 3, to be followed by 
Georges Barrére and his Little Sym- 
phony on April 7. The programs are 
given in the Playhouse on Sunday eve- 
nings. 

Pasadena also has a Bach Society, 
now in its fourth year and well estab- 
lished under the leadership of Michael 
Penha. Two programs remain before 
the summer, that on March 17, includ- 
ing the motet ‘Jesus, Priceless Treas- 
ure’, in the list of numbers. The group 
is made up of about fifty singers and a 
small chamber music ensemble, and this 
season is giving its concerts in the ball- 
room of the Vista del Arroya Hotel. 

The city also has one of the largest 
boy choirs on the Coast, a group of 300 
boys, who sing regularly under the 
direction of Dr. John L. Lyons. 

Hat D. Crain 
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concerts are booked for Feb. 13, March 
12, and March 26 in Savoy Theater, 
with Albert Coates conducting. The 
series is sponsored annually by San 
Diego Women’s Philharmonic commit- 
tee: Mrs. Appleton S. Bridges, honorary 
chairman; Mrs. Frank Von Tesmar, 
chairman; Mrs. B. A. Buker, box office 
manager in San Diego. 

San Diego Community Theater, Betty 
Crates Dennis, executive director, will 
present as its next attraction an evening 
of Celtic music played on the Bardic 
harp by Isabel Bonar Dodds, Feb. 17. 

Penstemur Trio of Los Angeles, Mrs. 
F. Leigh Nason in charge of local ar- 
rangements, will present the last of its 
three seasonal concerts on March 8 in 
the Keeney studios. Formerly the Cali- 
fornia Trio, members now include Lil- 
lian Steuber, piano; Alexander Murray, 
violin; and Michael Penha, ’cello. 

Savoy Theater Brings Attractions 


Savoy Theater, Clifford Ellison man- 
ager, lists among its coming attractions 
two performances of the Ballet Russe 
on Feb. 11, following Fritz Kreisler’s 
concert on Feb. 5; and three perform- 
ances of San Carlo Opera company: 
‘Traviata’, March 6; ‘Carmen’, matinee 
March 7; and ‘Madame Butterfly’, eve- 
ning March 7. 

Active among local groups is the Stu- 
dent Concert Guild, whose young mem- 
bers get together to play and sing just 
for the fun of it. They give six to eight 
creditable concerts a year. 

San Diego Choral Club with forty 
women’s voices; and Polyphonia, a 
cappella mixed voices, both under the 
direction of Dr. Earl Rosenberg, are 
planning public appearances later in the 
season. San Diego County Music Teach- 
ers’ Association, Bertha Parrette presi- 
dent, will continue monthly student re- 
citals and varied programs throughout 





the year. Music Makers, Inez Ander- 
son president, whose membership in- 
cludes professional musicians, will give 
several more concerts. 

Anual operettas produced by San 
Diego State College, Deborah Smith, 
head of music department, have become 
popular institutions. This year ‘The 
Desert Song’ will be given. Girls’ Glee, 
Miss Smith director; and Boys’ Glee, 
Christine Springston leader, will give 
Spring recitals. State’s instrumental 
music department, Julius Leib instruc- 
tor, also has projects for the future. 

More than sixty student musicians 
from high schools of the vicinity and 
State College, known as the San Diego 
Junior Symphony, will give a_ public 
performance in March. Nino Marcelli, 
director of instrumental music in San 
Diego city schools, will conduct. Mr. 
Mareelli also will direct a concert by 
all the city school orchestras in April; 
with the bands in May; and a San Diego 
High School orchestra program to wind 
up activities in June. 


Long Beach 
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and also conducts the Long Beach A 
Cappella Choir of fifty voices in fre- 
quent programs. Other groups include 
the Polyphonic Singers, the Sunnyside 
Singers, Dickinson Choral Club, Nel 
Mohr Choral Club, Friday Morning 
Chorus and the Symphonic Choir. The 
Elderbloom Chorus, a unique group of 
women ranging in age to seventy-six, 
won acclaim on a tour of Eastern cities 
recently. Another group that is known 
far and near, is St. Luke’s Choristers, 
a boy choir directed by William Ripley 
Dorr. This choir has been engaged for 
many motion picture productions and 
is also heard frequently in concert in 
Long Beach and nearby cities. 

The Southern California Music Proj- 
ect also maintains a capable orchestra, 
under the leadership of Dick Dixon. 

Hat D. Crain 
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Students at Topeka High School 


Topeka 


Fourth Symphony Season of 
Topeka Will Close with 
Visit of Kansas City Phil- 
hatmonic — Local Sym- 
phony Society Plans 


By Gai. LAWRENCE 
TOPEKA, KAN., Feb. 5. 


OPEKA’S fourth symphony season 
will close on Feb. 20 with an evening 
concert by the Kansas City Philhar- 
monic, Karl Krueger conducting. The 
fact that it is the fourth symphony sea- 
son is representative of a remarkable de- 
velopment in music-appreciation which 
is sweeping this part of the middle-west. 
Four years ago a Topeka symphony sea- 
son was considered a novelty. In 1939- 
40 the largest subscription list in our 
history has proven it a well established 
part of our cultural life. 
The Topeka Symphony Society has 
(Continued on page 364) 
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By Mare Sue Tayior 
EMPORIA, KAS., Feb. 5. 


Af UsicaL events in Emporia dur- 
ing the 1939-40 season have not 
been so numerous as in some years past, 
partly because Emporia is waiting until 
the completion of her new $600,000 
Municipal Auditorium before entering 
upon an extensive musical program. 
Programs now under consideration for 
the opening, to be early in May, in- 
clude concerts by well known musical 
stars. Other artists will be booked dur- 
ing the summer for the coming year. 
The Kansas City Philharmonic, which 
was to pay its fourth annual visit to 
Emporia on Feb. 9, will have as guest 
artist for the subscription concert an 
Emporia “native daughter,” Mrs. Har- 
old Van Doren, of Toledo, O. Mrs. Van 
Doren, the former Mary Huggins of 
Emporia, now is head of the music de- 
partment at the Toledo Museum of Art 
and has regular music appreciation 
classes which are broadcast. She has 
appeared as soloist with several sym- 
phony orchestras, including the Chicago 


(Continued on page 364) 
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Lindsborg and Bethany Col- 
lege Begin Preparations 
for Fifty-ninth Annual 
‘Messiah’ Festival — The 
Chorus Is Augmented 





By Jens STENSAAS 
LINDSBORG, KAS., Feb. 5. 


[ INDSBORG and Bethany College 
is beginning to prepare for the Fif- 
ty-ninth Annual ‘Messiah’ Festival—the 
pioneer music festival of the great 
Southwest. The first chorus numbered 
fifty voices, in 1882. For fifty-nine 
years this society has sung the same 
oratorio at least twice a year, usually 
during Holy Week. It is still the same 
society ; and it still sings the same ora- 
torio, but the chorus has grown from 
fifty to 500. More than 8000 persons 
have been admitted to membership in 
the society. During the past year the 
first director, Mrs. Alma Swensson, died. 
Rehearsals of the Bethany Oratorio 
Society this year began on Jan. 14. On 


(Continued on page 366) 
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Busy Season of University 
of Kansas School of Fine 
Arts Includes Orchestras, 
Choral Groups, Recital- 
ists and Dancers 


HeTeeneeanerennerentcrtinnnien 





perenne 


LAWRENCE, KANS., Feb. 5. 


EAN Donald M. Swarthout is the 

perfect example of man _ who 
can have many musical irons in the 
University of Kansas School of Fine 
Arts fire and achieve telling results 
from their colective glow. For a num- 
ber of years he has discriminatingly 
chosen artists for the University Con- 
cert Course, this season’s list embracing 
the following events: Marcel Dupré 

(Continued on page 364) 
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Grace V. Wilson, 

Supervisor of Music 

of the Wichita City 
Schools 


Dean D. A. Hirsch- 
ler, Conductor of 


the Choir of the 
College of Emporia 


(Right) Thurlow 
Lieurance, Dean of 
the University of 
Wichita Music De- 
partment 


° 
Pittsburg 
Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege Enlarges Schedule of 
Major Artists Appearing 
in Pittsburg — New 
Civic Music Association : 


CUCU EeeEN eee 





TELE 


Gerald Carney, 
Head of the Pitts- 
burg High School 
Department of Music 





By 


Louis Stroup AND MyYLes PEMBER 

PITTSBURG, KAN., Feb. 5. 

W ITH the opening of a new decade, 

Pittsburg is embarking on one of 

its most ambitious musical schedules 
in years. 

The Kansas State Teachers College, 
always a leader in tri-state musical af- 
fairs, under the direction of Dr. Walter 
McCray, is enlarging its schedule of 
major artists; a new Civic Music As- 
sociation has been formed outside the 
college, with three concerts arranged 
during the year, and the high school will 
take a larger part in the community 
musical life. 

On March 26, Allan Jones, tenor, ap- 
pears in College auditorium. Mr. Jones 
is returning to the concert stage this 
season for the first time in several years. 

Another event is the annual spring 
music festival at the College, which this 
year will be April 30 to May 5, inclu- 
sive. Noble Cain, noted composer and 
choral conductor, will be one of the 
guest performers during the week. Mr. 
Cain will direct a selected all-high school 
chorus in a concert on May 2, as one 
of the week’s attractions. Edgar Gor- 
don of the department of music at the 
University of Wisconsin, also will be 
a music week visitor. He will direct a 
selected all-high school orchestra in a 
concert on May 3. On Sunday night, 
the College Festival Chorus and Orches- 

(Continued on page 364) 
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Robert Gottschalk 


New Auditorium and Commons Building 
of the University of Wichita 


Wichita 





Walter Duerksen, 

Director of the Uni- 

versity of Wichita 
R.O.T.C. Band 


Harry Lamont, Con- 

ductor of the Uni- 

versity of Wichita 
Symphony 


Two Musical Conventions, 
Visiting Artists and Local 
Music Groups Promise 
Active Spring for Wichita 
—University Lists Plans 


oveeetenenennsuasscortenge 
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By Jessize Lou Tucker 
WICHITA, KAS., Feb. 5. 


ID-WINTER finds Wichita’s musi- 

cal season at its height with an 
eventful Spring program scheduled to 
round out a rich year. 

Besides the scheduled appearances of 
visiting artists, the season promises 
major appearances of local groups, two 
outstanding musical conventions, and in- 
troduction of numerous new musicial 
features. Anticipated with much inter- 
est are scheduled presentations of work 
of Wichita composers. 

Thurlow Lieurance, dean of the school 
of fine arts at the University of Wich- 
ita, and celebrated for his ‘By the 
Waters of Minnetonka’, will introduce 
his newest composition, ‘Pan American 
Suite’. Harry K. Lamont, gifted direc- 
tor of the University of Wichita sym- 
phony, professor of violin, and director 
of the university string ensemble, will 
present his newly composed ‘Sinfoni- 
etta’, which will be introduced by the 
university chamber orchestra at a con- 
cert late in May, with Mr. Lamont di- 
recting. 

Among visiting artists yet to appear 
this Spring in Wichita are: Sigmund 
Spaeth, Carol Glenn, Walter Mills, the 
Comedian Harmonists ; Gregory Tucker, 
Alexander Brailowsky, Curtis String 
Quartet, and Jeanette MacDonald. 

Outstanding in musical leadership in 
Wichita are University of Wichita, 
Friends University, the Wichita City 
Schools for which Grace V. Wilson is 
supervisor of music; the Saturday Af- 
ternoon Musical Club of which Mrs. 
Alan Irwin is president; the City Teach- 
ers Association, the Civic Music Asso- 
ciation, William F. Floto, impresario for 
towntown attractions; and various stu- 
dent groups in both universities. 

First musical convention of the Spring 

(Continued on page 364) 














Mrs. P. O. Griffith, 
President of the Grif- 
fith Music Foundation 


Harry Friedgut, Man- 

aging Director of the 

Griffith Music Foun- 
dation 


Grifhth Music 
Foundation 
Increases 
Variety and 
Scope of 
Musical 
P resenta- 
tion s— 
Teachers’ 
Organiza- 
tions in Es- 
sex County 
Co - operate 





Rodney Saylor, Con- 


with Foun- ductor of the Bach 
dation in Society of New 
Enterprises Jersey 


By Puitie Gordon 
NEWARK, Feb. 5. 


ONTINUED expansion is_ the 

watchword here. There are more 
performances than ever, and the perma- 
nent audience is larger. The Griffith 
Music Foundation sold 3,200 series 
tickets for each of its concert series this 
season before the first concert. 

With the increased demand for music, 
the Griffith Music Foundation has in- 
creased the variety and scope of its 
offerings. In addition to the standard 
Major Series and Piano Series, there 
will be a special concert for young peo- 
ple given by the Cleveland Orchestra 
on the afternoon of February 7. Mrs. 
P. O. Griffith, president, and Harry 
Friedgut, managing director, have made 
it possible for every school child to at- 
tend because of the nominal price at 
which they have fixed admission. Co- 
operating with the Foundation in this 
concert are several teachers’ organiza- 
tions in Essex County, particularly the 
Essex County Music Educators’ Asso- 
ciation, of which Jenny L. Robinson is 
president, and the Music Educators of 
New Jersey, Gertrude Hale, president. 

Further concerts of the Griffith Music 
Foundation include: Cleveland Orches- 
tra, evening of February 7; Luboshutz 
and Nemenoff, Feb. 14; Arturo Tos- 
canini and the NBC Orchestra, Feb. 21; 
Marian Anderson, Feb. 27; Artur 
Rubinstein, March 13, and Josephine 
Antoine and John Brownlee, March 20. 

Organizations cooperating with the 
Foundation in these performances in- 
clude The Contemporary of Newark, 
the a’Kempis of Newark, College 
Women’s Club of Essex County, College 
Club of the Oranges, Y.M. & Y.W.H.A. 
of Newark, New Jersey Federation of 
Music Clubs, and others. 

The usual series of summer concerts 
by the Essex County Symphony Society 
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ew Jersey 


will be given next summer. These con- 
certs at the Newark Schools Stadium 
draw larger crowds than any football 
game. Specific announcements have 
not yet been made, but for the last few 
seasons the orchestra, comprising 100 
men from this city and New York, has 
been conducted by Alexander Smallens. 
Mrs. P. O. Griffith is president of the 
Symphony Society. 

An event of commanding importance 
is the performance of the B Minor Mass 
by the Bach Society of New Jersey un- 
der the baton of Rodney Saylor. The 
date for the performance this year, 
which will be the eighth given by the 
Society, has not been set, but it will 
be early in May. The Bach Society will 
also give a program of cantatas at the 
Princton Chapel on Feb. 18. 


Officers of the Bach Society are 


Trenton 


By JOHN G. PRESON 


TRENTON, N. J., Feb. 5. 


RENTONIANS will enjoy their 

usual musical season according to 
the programs ot the Trenton Symphony 
and the Bel Canto Choir. 

Florence Kirk, Philadelphia soprano, 
is the Symphony’s attraction for its 
event of March 26. Former Judge God- 
frey W. Schroth is the president of the 
Symphony group and John E. Curry, 
director of personnel. Mrs. Robert T. 
Bowman, widely known in social cir- 
cles of New Jersey, and James Kerney, 
Jr., of the Times Newspapers, are the 
vice presidents; James R. Barber, 
treasurer; Gertrude Schultz, secretary 
and concert manager and Elma Lawson 
Johnston, chairman of publicity. 


Choir Preparing Programs 


The Bel Canto Choir of Trenton, di 
rected by Helen Krams Thompson, pre- 
senting programs of secred, folk, oper- 
atic and other compositions in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania has won de- 
served recognition. Organized a few 
years ago by Miss Thompson and re- 


Brooklyn, 


Calendar of Brooklyn Insti- 
tute Includes Appear- 
ances of the Boston Sym- 
phony and Many Recital- 
ists—Choral Groups Will 
Play Prominent Part in 
Musical Activities of the 
Coming Months 


By Fevix Deyo 
BROOKLYN, Feb. 5. 


BOUT to enter upon its second 

half a music season of exceptional 
activity shows no diminution in public 
interest. 

The calendar of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences includes the 
remaining three of the year’s five con- 
certs by the Boston Symphony, to be 
given on Feb. 15, March 15 and April 
5. Lectures on the programs of these 
concerts will be given by Jonathan 
Schiller on Feb. 13, March 12 and 


N.Y. 





Franklin Conklin, Jr., president; Mrs. 
Charles Bradley, Charles Edison, Robert 
McCarter, Mrs. Wallace M. Scudder, 
and Waldron M. Ward, vice-presidents ; 
Arthur F. Egner, treasurer; and Mrs. 
Rodney Saylor, secretary. The officers 
of the Chorus of the Bach Society are 
E. D. Woodring, president; Mrs. R. I. 
Mitchell, vice-president ; Grover C. Wil- 
liamson, secretary; and Maxwell M. 
Hobkirk, treasurer. 

Mr. Saylor also conducts the Morris 
County Choral Society, which will give 
Verdi’s Requiem in St. Peter’s Church, 
Morristown, early in April. Also under 


Trenton 
Symphony 
Under Sa- 
batini Plans 
Active 
Spring Sea- 
son — Bel 
Canto Choir 
Presents 
Programsof 
Sacred, Folk 
and Oper- 
atic Works 
at Home 
and on Tour 
— Local 
Musicians 
Active 





Guglielmo Sabatini, 
Conductor of the 
Trenton Symphony 


cruited from schools and colleges, the 
choir numbers several young singers of 
exceptionally fine voice. Soloists are 
Hope Hutchings, Janet Nehring, so- 
pranos; Dorothey Fryer, Anita Broder- 
ick, Florence Reddan, altos; Robert Gil- 
more, James Towsen, tenors; James 
Mertz, Lambert Rockafellow, bassos. 
Mrs. Thompson an _ accomplished 
musician is now rehearsing programs, 
the dates of which are to be announced. 


(Right) Carl Tollef- 


sen, One of the 
Founders of the 
Brooklyn Chamber 
Music Society 





Alfred Boyce, Con. 
ductor of the Brook- 
lyn Apollo Club 


Herbert Stavely Sam- 
mond, Who Conducts 
the Morning Choral 


Institute’s 


April 2, respectively. The 
include 


concert and recital series will 


Mr. Saylor’s direction will be the re- 
maining concerts in the Sunday after- 
noon series given at the Newark Mu- 


seum; the dates will be Feb. 25 and 
March 24. 
Several local musical organizations 


will continue to give performances. The 
Lyric Club of women’s voices, the 
Orpheus Club of male voices, and the 
Music Festival Chorus give spring con- 
certs. The Music Educators of New 
Jersey give an annual spring concert. 
The New Jersey Federation of Music 
Clubs presents a Music Week concert. 


the following events: Brooklyn Wood- 
wind Ensemble, Paul Kosok director, on 
Feb. 5; Chamber Music Society of New 
York, Felix Guenther director, Feb. 11 
and March 10; lecture-recital by Mr. 


Guenther on ‘Die Deutsche Ballade’, 
Feb. 19; Lauritz Melchior, tenor, 
Feb. 21; Robert Rudie, violinist, 


Feb. 25; Ted Shawn and his men dan- 





Karp. P. Mikhalen- 


James McDonald, 
President of the 
Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences 


koff, director of 
the Brooklyn Music 
School Settlement 


cers, March 4; Vladimir Horowitz, 
pianist, March 18; Laurence Adler, lec- 
ture-recital on ‘Inca Music’, March 26; 
a Negro Folk Festival by the Eva 
Jessye Choir, April 10; and the Tollef- 
sen Trio, April 21. 

Forthcoming choral concerts at the 
academy will include the fiftieth anni- 
versary concert of the Norwegian Sing- 
ing Society, on Feb. 18; concerts by the 
Apollo Club, Alfred Boyce conductor, 
Feb. 20 and April 30; the Chaminade, 
Amelia Grey-Clarke, April 17; and the 
Morning Choral, Herbert Stanley Sam- 
mond conductor, April 23. 

Christine Caldwell, dramatic soprano, 
will give a recital for the benefit of the 
Ashland Place YWCA on Feb. 22. 

Mrs. H. H: A. Beach, composer- 
pianist, will be the guest artist at the 
season’s concluding concert by the 
Brooklyn Chamber Music Socitey at the 
Clark Street Neighborhood Club. 

Forty annual scholarships are offered 
by the Brooklyn Music School Settle- 
ment, at 126 St. Felix Street, of which 
Karp P. Mikhalenkoff is director. 





Fritz Mahler Conducts in Newark 

Newark, N. J., Feb. 5.—Fritz 
Mahler, conducting the New Jersey 
State Symphony, opened the 1939-40 
season on Nov. 26 with the premiere of 
Morton Gould’s ‘Homespun’ Overture. 
On Jan. 18, with Julia Peters as soloist, 
a program which included Douglas 
Moore’s ‘Suite on P. T. Barnum’, was 
presented. Mr. Mahler will conduct 
Daniel Gregory Mason’s ‘English Folk- 
song’ Suite on Feb. 25. 





















Mrs. 


Clark, 
President of the 
Beethoven Club 


Burnet C. Tuthill, Di- Roscoe 


rector of the Beet- 
hoven Chorus 


Memphis 


Newly Organized Mem- 
phis Symphony Increases 
Membership and Scope— 
Beethoven Club to Spon- 
sor Civic Concert Series 
and San Carlo Opera 
Presentations 


‘ 


MEMPHIS, Feb. 5. 


T this date this year the Memphis 
musical season is about half over, 


with the larger number of concerts 
yet to come. The chief addition to musi- 
cal activity this season has been a local 
one, that of the Memphis Symphony, an 
organization that sprang spontaneously 
into being last year and gave two suc- 
cessful performances in the spring. In 
June the sponsoring Memphis Symphony 
Society-planned a series of four concerts 
for the present season and, after open- 
ing in November with Eugenia Buxton 
as piano soloist, it gave its second per- 
formance on Jan. 23. Its third will take 
place on March 5 and its final program 
on May 7 with Joseph Knitzer, violinist, 
as soloist in the Beethoven Concerto. 
The Orchestra developed out of a small 
student group to which many profes- 
sional and gifted amateur players flocked 
because of their desire to perform sym- 
phonic music. This provided a_ full 


Tennessee 


symphonic personnel including English 
horn and bass clarinet. The marked 
success of the first performance insured 
public support for the orchestra which 
has since developed progressively in 
ability under the direction of Burnet 
Tuthill and given a better and better ac- 
count of itself at each successive appear- 
ance. Of the seventy players in the 
orchestra the number of professionals 
has now increased to twenty-four. The 
symphonies in rehearsal for the balance 
of the season include Beethoven’s Sec- 
ond, in D; Brahms’s Fourth, in E 
Minor, and the Mozart G Minor. The 
Memphis Symphony is a_ definite 
achievement for the city and the city is 
duly proud of it. 

The venerable Beethoven Club under 
the leadership of Mrs. Roscoe Clark is 
adding to its usual sponsorship of the 
Civic Concert Series the presentation of 
the San Carlo Opera Company on Feb. 
2 and 3. ‘Aida’ and ‘Rigoletto’ will be 
performed on the two evenings, with 
‘Martha’ for the matinee. Other con- 
certs of the Civic Series yet to come are 
a song recital by Helen Jepson on Feb. 
16 (postponed from January) and the 
annual appearance of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony on March 17. The Club misses 
the enthusiastic counsel and advice of 
its ex-president, Mrs. J. F. Hill, who 
died in December. 

Mrs. Martha W. Angier, who usually 
brings several musical attractions to 
Memphis, this year has confined her 
efforts to dramatic productions with the 
exception of presenting Memphis’s own 
prodigy of the violin, Ethel Joy Brown, 
ten-year-old pupil of Joseph Haber, who 
appeared in Goodwyn Institute on Jan. 
29. An ambitious program included a 
Handel Sonata with the violinist’s 
mother, Mrs. Ethel Moore Brown, as 
accompanist, and the Bach Concerto for 
Two Violins in which Mr. Haber 
played the second solo part to the ac- 
companiment of a string orchestra con- 
ducted by Thomas H. Webber, Jr. 


.¢ 


FISK UNIVERSITY PLANS ANNUAL MUSIC FESTIVAL 





Three-Day Event to Stress American 
Works—Faculty Members Con- 
tribute to Fare 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 5.—The 
music department at Fisk University, 
under the guidance of Harold C. 
Schmidt, is presenting this year an un- 
usually interesting series of musical 
events representing visiting artists, 

faculty members, and students. 

The general theme of the Fisk An- 
nual Festival of Music and Fine Arts 
on April 19, 20, and 21 centers in 
American music. The programs will 
present music by Billings and Walker 
from the later Eighteenth and early 
Nineteenth centuries; modern choral 
music by Randall Thompson; Negro 
music, secular and Spirituals ; composi- 
tions by John W. Work of the Fisk 
-aculty ; and music by Chevalier de St. 
George, a Negro French composer of 
the late Eighteenth Century. 

The Fisk Jubilee Singers are appear- 
ing again this season. Their concert 
schedule is arranged by Horner and 
Moyer of Kansas City. 

Events previously given included a 


performance of a cantata by Schitz, and 
Malipiero’s ‘De Profundis’; viola son- 
atas by Karl Stamitz, ancient and 
modern Chinese music played on the 
hu chin, and a Mass by Haydn. Dr. 
George Pullen Jackson, director of the 
Old Harp Singers, gave a lecture on 
the folk-song; Harold Chapman, of the 
faculty, and his wifc, Elizabeth Crouse 
Chapman, gave a sonata recital; and 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist, ap- 
peared in recital in November, as did 
Catherine Van Buren, lyric soprano. 





Eugenia Buxton Replaces Myra Hess in 
Sweet Briar College 

Eugenia Buxton, pianist, replaced 
Myra Hess, who has been unable to 
fulfil her American engagements due to 
the war, in a recital at Sweet Briar 
College, Va., on Jan. 12. Mis Buxton, 
who has been forced to cancel her en- 
gagements abroad, will make a recital 
tour of the Southern states, and will 
appear as guest artist with the Roth 
Quartet this Spring. In the Summer 


she will be introduced for the first time 
tc South American audiences. 
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Community Concert Asso- 


ciation and Columbia 
Concerts Unite in Bring- 
ing Minneapolis Sym- 
phony — Ward-Belmont 
School Gives Series 


att 
AMR serettarnerseeeey 


By FLORENCE WILSON 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 5. 


W {TH various musical groups and 

club and school music depart- 
ments sponsoring concerts and festivals, 
music lovers ot the Nashville area are 
anticipating many important and inter- 
esting events for the remainder ot tne 
season. 

A notable event on the musical calen- 
dar for the late Winter will be the con- 
cert by the Minneapolis Symphony 
which will be given at the War Mem- 
orial Building on Feb. 12 for the more 
than 2,000 subscribers ot the Nashville 
Community Concerts Association, af- 
filiated with the Columbia Concerts. 
The appearance of Walter Gieseking in 
a recital on March 11 wall be another at- 
traction presented by the Community 
Concerts Association. Herbert lox 1s 
president ot the Nashvilie Association 
and Mrs. L. L. Gamble 1s the executive 
secretary. 

Wara-Belmont School, which pre- 
sents several distinguished artists each 
season, announces the coming on March 
12 of Daniel Ericourt, while on April 
16 the school will present Kathryn Mei- 
sle. Ward-Belmont obtains its artists 
through the concerts project of the 
American Association ot Colleges, and 
Dr. J. E. Burk, president of the school, 
reports that no bookings for next season 
have been made. 

Choral Groups Plan Concerts 


The Old Harp Singers, a double 
quartet of mixed voices organized six 
years ago by Dr. George Pullen Jack- 
son ot the Vanderbilt University 
faculty, to perpetuate the early Ameri- 
can songs, including the folk songs of 
the South, has no engagement for Nash- 
ville in the immediate future but will 
make a tour of the East in February 
and March. E. J. Gatewood is its di- 
rector. 

The A Cappella Choir of Vanderbilt 
University, composed of sixty mixed 
voices directed by Mr. Gatwood, will 
give its annual Spring concert in the 
Neely Memorial Auditorium on _ the 
Vanderbilt campus near the middle of 


April. The concert will be open to the 
public. The Vanderbilt University 
Music Department will have as_ its 


guests on March 25, 26 and 27 Mr. and 
Mrs. Luening of the Girls College at 
Bennington, Vt., who will give a con- 
cert during their stay. Mr. Luening is 





Nashville 


a pianist and flutist while Mrs. Luening 
is a lyric soprano. On April 26 Van- 
derbilt University will present Robert 
Ingram, pianist. 

The Nashville Little Symphony, re- 
cently organized by Elmo C. Hood, the 
conductor is considering concerts for 
the late Spring and open-air programs 
during the summer. 

Rudolph Ganz, pianist, is scheduled to 
appear in concert in April, the next 
date not fixed. His recital will be in 
the auditorium of the Social-Religious 
Building of Peabody College and his 
visit here will be sponsored by Daisy 
Hoffman and Annie Ranson, two of his 
former pupils. ‘The Tenessee State Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs will hold its 
bienniel convention in Nashville April 
11-13, and on the evenings of 11 and 
12 there will be public concerts in 
which prominent musicians of the state 
will participate. The competitive pro- 
grams for Federation scholarships will 
take place during the convention. Those 
to participate in the competitive events 
will be members of Junior Music Clubs 
in the Federation, Annie Ransom of 
Nashville is district chairman for the 
Federation. 


Centennial Club to Bring Quartet 


The Centennial Club anticipates as its 
outstanding musical event of the Spring 
the appearance of a string quartet out 
of New York. Mrs. R. P. Gates, music 
department chairman of the Centennial 
Club, reports that final arrangements 
for the quartet’s coming have not been 
completed. 

The Nashville Woman’s Club, which 
has a membership of nearly 1,000, fos- 
ters a chorus of sixty voices within its 
own ranks. The chorus will appear be- 
fore the various departments of the 
club at intervals during the remainder 
of the Winter and through the Spring 
and early Summer. Annie Ransom is 
chairman of the music department and 
Louis Hansen is director of the chorus. 

The fourth annual musical festival in- 
augurated and conducted by John A. 
Lewis at his home will take place in 
June. Mr. Lewis reports that the pro- 
gram for the 1940 event will be more 
elaborate than ever before with a num- 
ber fo Nashville’s most prominent sing- 
ers, and other musicians and dancers 
participating. 

In accordance with their usual poli- 
cies, practically all musical clubs and 
organizations and schools will observe 
Music Week in May but the programs 
have not been completed. It is also too 
early for bookings for next season. 
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Arthur Hill, violinist, and Dr. Law- 
rence Eberly, pianist, will present a 
sonata recital in February, the college 
orchestra in March, chorus and orches- 
tra in April. In May an all-Wagner 
festival program will be given. Also 
in May will be heard a special concert 
by the college concert band which this 
season under Joseph Gremelspacher has 
developed into a first-class musical or- 
ganization. John Briggs, pianist, will 
appear as soloist playing David Ben- 
nett’s ‘Repartee’. The annual Spring 
tour of the college choir marks another 
important musical activity. 

The music section of the Terre Haute 
Woman’s department club presents 
monthly programs, the most recent being 
Ted Shawn and his men dancers. For 
the balance of this season several re- 
citals by leading Terre Haute musicians 
are scheduled. 

Rose Polytechnic Institute boasts a 
glee club whose annual public recital 
draws a large and interested audience 
each May. 

The combined bands of the four senior 
high schools and four junior high 
schools of Terre Haute will be heard 
in a gala program on Feb. 21. An out- 
door festival is arranged for May 21. 
The orchestra and choruses of the senior 
high schools will unite in presenting a 
concert on May 9 and these same organ- 
izations in the junior high schools will 
join forces to present a program on 
May 7. 





South Bend 


(Continued from page 341) 


of the new orchestra. Wade S. Parks, 
concert pianist, and a student of Leo 
Podolsky of Chicago, was the featured 
artist in the first concert. The orches- 
tra comprises seventy-five boys and 
girls whose average age is thirteen years, 
selected from South Bend, neighboring 
Mishawaka, and from other near-by 
communities, and have been in rehearsal 
about three months. The organization 
fills a long-felt need to provide oppor- 
tunity for young musicians to learn sym- 
phony music by its performance, and it 
is planned by sponsors to present schol- 
arships in local conservatories to most 
deserving players. A Spring concert 
is being planned. 

The South Bend Civic Music associa- 
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tion is at the height of another success- 
ful season, with one concert presented 
this month by Nathan Milstein and an- 
other scheduled for May 1 when the 
association has scheduled Ezio Pinza. 

Another interesting new group which 
is in ambitious preparation for a series 
of local Spring concerts and in North- 
ern Indiana, is the Serbian Singing So- 
ciety of about forty-five young voices, 
organized and directed by Ethel Stuart 
Gaumer, one of the city’s leaders in 
musical activities. The singers have 
been selected from among some eighty 
Serbian families who have settled here 
and their work has attracted the approv- 
ing attention of the Serbian Singing So- 
ciety of Chicago. 

To Enter Contest 


All the work of the group is presented 
in the Serbian language. The society 
has been organized one year and its 
activities are directed by Stephen Man- 
ich, president. In May the group will 
enter a national Serbian singing con- 
test in Milwaukee, Wis. 

Two eagerly awaited musical events 
are scheduled for late winter and early 
spring by the Scottish Rite bodies in 
their annual entertainment series. On 
Feb. 22 in the Scottish Rite cathedral 
will be presented the Ruby S. Lyons’ 
Continental Singers, the off-stage choir 
for Nelson Eddy which is now creating 
a coveted place for itself in national 
musical circles. On May 29 Gladys 
Swarthout will return to South Bend. 

The Studebaker Male Chorus and the 
newer Studebaker Girls’ Glee club, are 
in rehearsal for a long list of Spring 
concert engagements in Northern In- 
diana and the Chicago area, and another 
ambitious choral group, a Federated 
Women’s Club chorus, directed by Hazel 
Del Neff-Smelser, is preparing for an 
active Spring season. 


Fort Wayne 
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recital by Gladys Swarthout; the Trapp 
Family Choir has given a concert under 
the auspices of the Delta Gamma chap- 
ter of the Psi lota Xi Sorority; and on 
New Year’s Day the City Federation 
of Colored Women Clubs gave many 
music lovers an opportunity to hear 
Philippa Schuyler, Negro artist. 


A Cappella Choir te Tour 


During the past three years, the Con- 
cordia College A Cappella Choir, di- 
rected by Walter E. Buszin, has offered 
opportunities to become acquainted with 
numerous master-pieces of sacred 
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music. The annual Fort Wayne concert 
will take place on March 12. An ex- 
tensive tour will take the choir to 
Chicago, Cincinnati and approximately 
fifteen other cities of the Midwest. 
Elmer E, Foelber is manager. 

On Dec. 3, the Fort Wayne Lutheran 
Choral Society gave its annual presen- 
tation of Handel’s ‘The Messiah’ under 
George Gerhard Arkebauer. As cus- 
tomary, there will be another concert 
in the Spring. The Rev. Edmund 
Weber is president of the choral 
society. 

The Quest Club will present the In- 
dianapolis Symphony under Fabien 
Sevitzky sometime in February. 

The Morning Musical Society, of 
which Helen Hilgemann is president, 
continues to play a prominent role in 
musical affairs, and Fort Wayne’s three 
high schools devote much attention to 
music. 

Fort Wayne has never before enjoyed 
a more successful music season. 





"Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
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Feb. 19. Mrs. Emma McCarthy of 
Birmingham, is manager. In addition 
to the artist course for this Spring Mrs. 
Wiesel has been instrumental in bring- 
ing a number of outstanding artists to 
this city, among them being the Boston 
Woman’s Symphony, the Minneapolis 
Symphony, John Charles Thomas, the 
Gordon String Quartet, Joseph Ben- 
tonelli, and the Imperial Russian Sing- 
ers. 

For the second year the Alabama 
State High School Festival of 1,000 
students will holds its annual Spring 
Festival on the University campus with 
the music department representing the 
University as hosts. Nationally known 
judges will be brought. 

W. A. Vogel, director of the School 
of Music at the University of Alabama, 
and William Steven, baritone, have been 
busy giving concerts in the State and 
are booked for others during the next 
few weeks. They will present outstand- 
ing students in recitals this Spring. Mr. 
Vogel organized the first student chorus 
for giving important oratorios here. 
This growing organization has given 
‘Elijah’, ‘The Messiah’, and Haydn’s 
‘Creation’, with 200 students enrolled 
in the chorus. The work was supported 
by the University Symphony recently 
rebuilt by Byron Arnold, a professor of 
public school music, who will present 
this orchestra in its first concert Feb. 
14 in Morgan Hall. He will be sup- 
ported by Mrs. Harry N. Eddins’ A 
Cappella Chorus. 

Mrs. Eddins, who organized and di- 
rected the music department at the Uni- 
versity for sixteen years prior to the 
coming of Mr. Vogel and is a member 
of the faculty, will present her A Cap- 
pella chorus,.a double trio of women’s 
voices, in May, and will give programs 
in several cities in the State. Mrs. Ed- 
dins plans to bring the Westminster 
Choir, under Dr. John Williamson, to 
Tuscaloosa and the University next 
year. 

Thomas H. Garner, “Uncle Tom” as 
he is known by thousands of students, 
as he has directed the Glee Clubs for 
thirty-five years, giving the complete 
cycle of Gilbert and Sullivan operas, will 
again present “The Mikado’ this Spring. 
The clubs will tour Alabama and ad- 
joining States after presentation here. 
Mr. Garner has served as director of 
the Choir of the First Baptist Church 


in this city for fifty-four years. Church 
choirs are asked to assist with chorus 
singing for University commencement 
exercises under his direction. 

Mrs. Henry Somerville is to present 
city elementary school children in two 
choruses, each of 600 voices, two grades 
to sing a cantata ‘The Courtship of 
Miles Standish,’ as a feature of National 
Music Week. The lower grades will 
demonstrate ‘Polcroze Eurethmics’. Each 
of the thirty members of the Tuscaloosa 
Music Teachers’ Association will pre- 
sent their students in recitals in May. 

The University Band, under Carlton 
Butler, and Tuscaloosa High School 
band, which Mr. Butler also conducts, 
will perform for Commencement exer- 
cises. 

Another outstanding recital will be 
given by the Tuscaloosa Junior Music 
Study Club during the commencement 
season, under the direction of Stella 
Searcy Harris. 





Burlington, Vt. 
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the Memorial Auditorium in this city 
during the first week in May. The thir- 
teenth annual Vermont Music Festival 
will be held this year, May 2, 3 and 4, 
with sixty-five schools and 2,500 boys 
and girls from all parts of Vermont 
taking part. This includes glee clubs, 
orchestras and bands. Formerly a two- 
day festival, it was found necessary to 
increase it to three days last year in 
order to give all those who desired to 
participate an opportunity to take part 
in the program. The boys and girls will 
arrive in Burlington on May 2 and start 
their rehearsals. The first day will be 
devoted largely to the bands and the 
organization of an All-State Band of 
200 pieces. That evening, there will be 
a concert by vocal and instrumental so- 
loists and small ensembles such as quar- 
tets and sextets. 

On May 3, rehearsals will begin for 
the All-State Orchestra of 175 pieces 
and the All-State Chorus of 700 voices. 
That evening, the All-State Band will 
give its public concert. 

On May 4, the morning will be spent 
with rehearsals of the All-State Orches- 
tra. Four concerts and auditions will 
be given during the afternoon, two by 
glee clubs and two by bands and orches- 
tras. The final concert of the festival 
will be given that evening by the Ali- 
State Orchestra and All-State Chorus. 
This concert always taxes the capacity 
of the Memorial Auditorium. 

Both the Burlington High School and 
the Cathedral High School in this city 
are preparing their various musical or- 
ganizations to participate in the State 
Music Festival. The Cathedral High 
School orchestra, band and glee clubs 
are under the direction of Joseph F. 
Lechnyr. 

The Burlington High School Orches- 
tra of forty-five pieces, under Adrian 
E. Holmes, and the B. H. S. Glee Clubs 
of 213 voices, including the girls’ club, 
the boys’ club and the A Cappella Choir, 
will give a concert on Feb. 21. The 
Burlington High School Band and the 
Varsity Glee Club of fifty-three voices 
will combine their efforts for a concert 
on April 12. The band, also directed by 
Mr. Holmes, is made up of eighty-five 
pieces, one of the largest in the history 
of the school. Kathryn Heinrich directs 
all the glee clubs of Burlington High 
School, while Mrs. Lucile M. Jenks 
directs the junior high school musical 
units. 











The Covington Library Building, Where 
Many Musical Events Are Held 


Louisville 


Symphony Concert Society 
Brings Cincinnati Or- 
chestra Series — Com- 

- munity Concert and 

: Civic Arts Associations 

to Present Attractive 
Programs 


son 


By Harvey PEAKE 
LOUISVILLE, KY., Feb. 5. 

N SPITE of the fact that the local 

musical season is half over, there are 
a great many of the finest attractions 
ahead of us, some entirely new to this 
locality. 

Of the series of six concerts in the 
schedule of the Cincinnati Orchestra, 
two remain to be given. These will be 
presented on Feb. 26. One of them is 
an afternoon concert for children, the 
other is the regular symphonic perform- 
ance in the evening, at which time the 
Franck Symphony will be played. Both 
of these will be conducted by Eugene 
Goossens; the orchestra is brought to 
Louisville through the efforts of the 
Symphony Concert Society. They will 
be presented at the Memorial Audi- 
torium. 

The remaining attractions of the 
Community Concert Association are 
Igor Gorin, on March 4 and the Jooss 
Ballet on March 30. This series is 
under the local management of William 
G. Meyers, and they will also be given 
at the Memorial Auditorium. The latter 
attraction is being brought back by 
popular demand, as the impression made 
last year was a most favorable one. 


Civic Arts Association Applauded 


The Civic Arts Association, which 
sponsors the Louisville Civic Orchestra, 
under the direction of Robert Whitney, 
and the Louisville Chorus of 100 voices, 
under the guidance of Frederic Cowles, 
has three remaining concerts to give, 
out of the five on schedule. The dates 
are Feb. 6, March 26 and April 23. 
The February concert will feature 
Szigeti as violin soloist, the March con- 
cert will be symphonic, while the last 
one in April will combine the chorus 
with the orchestra. This body of play- 
ers has come to the front under the 
leadership of Mr. Whitney, and its con- 
certs at the Memorial Auditorium are 
finely attended and deservedly applauded. 

The oldest of the local organizations 
is the Louisville Symphony Orchestra, 
of which Joseph Horvath is conductor. 
Of its series of five concerts, three are 
yet to be presented, and the dates for 
these are Feb. 12, April 1 and May 13. 
They will be given in the auditorium 
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Robert S. Whitney, 
Conductor of Louis- 
ville Civic Orchestra 
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of the Scottish Rite Temple. The 
February concert lists as soloist Jacques 
Sherokov, and in April the orchestra 
will be assisted by the choir of the 
Cathedral of the Assumption. 

Beginning early in the Summer a 
series of light opera performances will 
be given in the Iroquois Outdoor The- 
atre, which is located on the outskirts of 
the city in Iroquois Park. These will 
be under the direction of J. J. Shubert 
of New York. They will be sponsored 
by the Louisville Park Theatrical Asso- 
ciation, which organization has given 
two successful seasons of Summer opera 
at this beautiful place. From six to 
eight weeks of opera are being con- 
sidered. 








Covington 


- Annual Spring Festival 
- Planned by Northern 
Kentucky Symphony and 
Peoples Chorus Assisted 
by Soloists — Oratorio 
Guild and Music Clubs 
Active 


seen 


COVINGTON, KY., Feb. 5. 


HE Northern Kentucky Symphony 

and the People’s Chorus, conducted 
by Fritz Bruch, Cincinnati, O., is in the 
midst of a successful season. Plans 
for the Spring include the presentation 
by the Orchestra and Chorus, of the 
annual Spring Festival in April. The 
festival will be opened by the Sym- 
phony’s presentation of Mozart’s Sym- 
phony in G Minor. The program will 
be continued with ‘Fantasy’, a composi- 
tion by Mr. Bruch for violin and or- 
chestra. It will be played by the north- 
ern Kentucky violinist, Mrs.. James 
Gantenberg. The final part of the pro- 
gram includes the Cantata ‘Rosamunde’, 
Schubert-Federlein, for the Chorus and 
Orchestra. 

An innovation that proved successful 
in the Winter Concerts (in December ) 
will be continued in the Spring Festi- 
val. That is the division of the festival 
into two parts, the first in Covington 
and the second in neighboring Newport, 
Ky. 

The orchestra of fifty-five and the 
chorus of forty persons is a civic-recrea- 
tional-cultural project, supported by 
contributions of members of the North- 
ern Kentucky Orchestral Society. The 


Kentucky 


University of Kentucky 
Recitalists in 
Sunday Afternoon Mu- 
sicales — Community 
Concert Association Pro- 
vides Attractive Programs 
—College Groups Heard 


Carl A. Lampert, 
Head of Music De- 
partment of  Uni- 


versity of Kentucky 





Lexington 


By Cuarces G. DICKERSON 


LEXINGTON, KY., Feb. 5. 


ORE than a score of musical at- 

tractions are provided for Lexing- 
ton and Central Kentucky music-lovers 
during the concert season of 1939-40. 
In addition to a series of five concerts 
subscribed by the local Community Con- 
cert Association, the University of 
Kentucky presented seventeen Sunday 
afternoon musicales, which are free to 
students, faculty members and towns- 
people. 

The University Musicales, which at- 
tract capacity audiences in Memorial 
Hall on the campus, are financed with 
funds subscribed by the University and 
by the students themselves. Among 
artists appearing in this series during 
the current season are E. Robert 
Schmitz, the Siberian Singers, the 
Curtis String Quartet, Marcel Hubert, 
Donald Allton and Robert Ogle in joint 
recital; Joseph Knitzer and Muriel 
Dickson. Other events are supplied by 
the University campus organizations, in- 
cluding the Symphony, conducted by 
Carl A. Lampert, the glee clubs, direct- 
ed by Donald Allton and Mildred Lewis, 
respectively, and the University Concert 
band, directed by Charles Magurean. 

Campaign for Auditorium 

Appearing in Lexington in the Com- 
munity Concert Association series are 
Robert Virovai, Lawrence Tibbett, the 
Gordon String Quartet, Simon Barber, 
and Lotte Lehmann. The ticket sale 


for the community concerts was quickly 





orchestra is in its sixth the 
chorus is in its third. 

In addition to the program of the 
groups previously mentioned, three 
Spring programs have been prepared 
by the Oratorio Guild of the Baker- 
Hunt Foundation of Covington. These 
programs will be given at monthly in- 
tervals, beginning in late February and 
concluding in April. Sherwood Kains, 
of the University of Cincinnati’s de- 
partment of music, is the director of the 
Oratorio Guild. Under him that group 
now is preparing Verdi’s ‘Requiem’ for 
the February program. Horatio 
Parker’s ‘Hora Novisima’ will be given 
in March. Bach’s Mass in B Minor 
will be the final Spring program. 

The Glee Club, the Octella Choir, 
the band and orchestra of Holmes High 
School, Covington, will join in the 
school’s Music Week, an outstanding 
annual event, early in May. 

Covington’s Civic concerts, annual 
attractions presented once each week 
throughout the summer months, will 


season ; 





begin late in June. 
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Memorial Hall, Lexington 


taken up and there were requests for 
300 more admissions than the Auditor- 
ium would accommodate. Officers of 
the association are considering addi- 
tional attractions for the next season. 

Realizing the need for a larger, more 
adequate auditorium, the city’s musical 
leaders took an active part in a cam- 
paign for erection of a Municipal Audi- 
torium, to be financed by a bond issue. 
Requiring a three-fourths majority for 
passage, the issue barely was defeated. 
The campaign for a suitable music hall, 
or auditorium, has not been abandoned, 
however. 

Carl A. Lampert, who founded the 
organization more than fifteen years 
ago, still is actively engaged as con- 
ductor of the University of Kentucky 
Symphony, an organization of sixty-five 
players. Great strides have been made 
by the organization in recent years and 
it now boasts a splendid string section, 
as well as all the other orchestral in- 
struments, 

In the absence of Jack Bryden, reg- 
ular head of the Transylvania College 
music department, the orchestra, band 
and choral club of that institution are 
now under the leadership of William 
Bagwell. In addition to the symphony 
Mr. Bagwell has organized a chamber 
music group and a string quartet which 
have made concert appearances. 

The MacDowell Club, largest music 
club in the city, has organized a chorus 
of sixty-five singers, which rehearses 
regularly and plans a number of con- 
certs. The chorus is conducted by Carl 
A. Lampert. Louise Best is president. 
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These programs, 
more popular than classical, are pre- 
sented in a natural open-air amphithe- 
atre in Devou Park. One program last 
summer drew 40,000 persons. The 
average attendance was 20,000. John 
R. Walsh, Covington city official, pro- 
motes and manages these concerts for 
a group of civic sponsors. No programs 
have been announced for the 1940 se- 
ries as yet. 

Other programs of interest are being 
prepared by the Covington Art Club, 
the Covington Women’s Club and the 
Ft. Thomas Women’s Club. Each of 
these organizations presents a program 
once each month during the Spring sea- 
son. Mrs. E. B. Dunkie is chairman 
of the Art Club’s Music Department. 
Allie Lee Jackson heads the Women’s 
Club, Covington, Music Committee. 
Mrs. George Brayton is chairman of 
the Ft. Thomas Women’s Club music 
department and Mrs. Harry McGowan 
is director of the Club’s outstanding 
chorus. 
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Cleveland 


(Continued from page 302) 
Princeton, Wilmington, State College, 
and Johnstown. Dr. Rodzinski will 
conduct these concerts. Rudolph Ring- 
wall will conduct Children’s Concerts 
in Newark and Pittsfield. 

A summer season of at least four 
weeks of popular concerts in Public 
Hall is anticipated. Last summer’s suc- 


Beryl Rubinstein, Di- 

rector of the Cleve- 

land Institute of 
Music 


cessful plan will be followed. Refresh- 
ments were served at tables on the 
main floor, in a garden atmosphere gay 
with potted plants, colorful umbrellas 
and green hedges. Mr. Ringwall will 
share conducting honors with several 
guests. 

The thirteenth spring festival of 
opera by the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation will be held from April 8 to 
13, in Public Hall. Eight perform- 
ances will be given, the operas to be 
selected by popular vote. Thomas L. 
Sidlo, chairman of the sponsoring 
group—the Northern Ohio Opera As- 
sociation—has announced that $200,000 
has been underwritten, however no call 
has ever been made upon the guaran- 
tors. Harold J. Miskell is again local 
manager of the festival. 


Recitals Yet to Be Given 


Under the management of Mrs. Emil 
Brudno and sponsored by the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, the Cleveland Concert 
Course includes many famous artists 
each season. The remaining recitals 
of the season wil! be given by Gregor 
Piatigorsky, with Beryl Rubinstein and 
Arthur Loesser; Vladimir Horowitz: 
Mischa Elman (in place of Walter 
Gieseking ), and the Jooss Ballet. Mrs. 
Brudno is offering three additional at- 
tractions. La Meri, in dances from 
many lands, appeared in the Little 
Theatre on Feb. 4. Roland Hayes and 
the Fisk Jubilee Singers, will be heard 
in Music Hall on Feb. 25; and Jan 
Peerce in a benefit concert for the Na- 
tional Jewish Refugee Fund, in Music 
Hall on Feb. 14. Anticipating next 
season’s series Mrs. Brudno has en- 
gaged Dorothy Maynor for the opening 
concert. 

The second season of the Chamber 
Music Society has two remaining con- 
certs scheduled, for Feb. 20 and March 
12. Works to be performed are 
Beethoven’s Trio, Opus 121; Schubert’s 
Octet for strings and wind instruments ; 
Saint-Saéns’s Septet for strings, piano 
and trumpet; a group of songs with 
quartet accompaniment by Samuel 
Barber; Handel’s Sonata for violin, 
oboe. and bass; and selected vocal works 
by Brahms. Artists participating will 
include the Cleveland Quartet, the Wal- 
den Quartet, Felix Eyle, Boris Gold- 
ovsky, Leonard Rose, Louis Davidson 
Walberg Brown, Ben _ Silverberg, 


Russell Morgan, Di- 

rector of Music of 

the Cleveland Board 
of Education 


Frederick Funkhauser, Eugene Bergen, 
Leon Machan, Marie Simmelink Kraft, 
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Arthur W. Quimby, Curator of Musical Arts 
of the Cleveland Museum 


Philip Kirchner, George Rowe, Rudolph 
Puletz, Jr. and Frank Ruggieri. 
Eleanor Wingate Todd is manager of 
these concerts. 

Singers Club 47 Years Old 


The Singers Club will present Muriel 
Dickson, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, as guest artist in its final con- 
cert of the season on March 26, in 
Severance Hall. This club of 110 mem- 
bers has a record of forty-seven seasons. 
Boris Goldovsky is the conductor and 
Lawrence Stevens and A. R. Willard 
are the accompanists. 

The Women’s Symphony of eighty 
members, conducted by Hyman Schand- 
ler, principal of the second violins of 
the Cleveland Orchestra, has had a sat- 
isfactory season. An appearance in the 
“Opportunity Concerts” sponsored by 
the Recreation Department of the City 

(Continued on page 372) 


FESTIVAL PROGRAMS 


Eighth Annual Bach Celebration 
Under Riemenschneider to 
Be Held in June 

Berea, Ouro, Feb. 5.—The eighth 
annual Bach Festival at the Baldwin- 
Wallace Conservatory of Music will 
take place on June 7 and 8, under the 
direction of Albert Riemenschneider, 
director of the Conservatory. The vari- 
ous groups taking part in the Festival 
program have been at work since Sep- 
tember, and as usual there is great Bach 
enthusiasm on the campus. The large 
work to be given this year is the Mass 
in B Minor, to be sung in two concerts. 
The Kyrie and Gloria will be sung at 
four o’clock on Saturday afternoon, and 
the last half will be sung at 8:30. The 
Friday afternoon program will include 
the Third Brandenburg Concerto for 
three violins, three violas and three 
‘cellos; several ‘Geistlische Lieder’; the 
motet for double chorus ‘Sing to the 
Lord’ (to be sung by the a cappella 
choir) ; and Cantata No. 118, for brass 
instruments and voices. 

Friday evening’s program will include 
Cantata No. 61, ‘Savior of the heathen, 
come’; Solo Cantata No. 159 ‘Sehet, 
wir gehen hinauf’; Piano Concerto in 
D, to be played by Carl G. Schuler of 
the piano faculty; and Cantata No. 4, 
‘Christ lay in the bonds of death’. The 
a cappella choir of sixty voices will sing 
on Friday afternoon. The Bach Chorus 
of 100 voices will sing the Mass on 
Saturday as well as take part on Fri- 





Toledo 


Art Museum Programs Are 
Broadcast Over Nation- 
wide Chain — Concert 
Course of Museum Brings 
Four Orchestras to City 
and Many Noted Artists 


By HeELeEN MILLER CUTLER 
TOLEDO, Feb. 5. 


HE most important development in 

Toledo’s musical life this year is the 
nationwide hook-up of the Art Mu- 
seum’s educational programs. Accord- 
ing to Mary Van Doren, head of the 
music department, thirty-nine states, the 
District of Columbia and stations in 
Canada and England are listening to 
Toledo music each Wednesday after- 
noon. 271 cities have been heard from, 
many including the series in their pub- 
lic school curricula. 

Three large groups of children meet 
each Saturday morning in the Museum 
for appreciation classes. conducted by 
Mrs. Van Doren. Here they are pre- 
pared for the six free concerts given 
especially for them by the visiting or- 
chestras and soloists. Besides the enter- 
taining recital by Alec Templeton, they 
will hear, during 1940, two concerts by 
the St. Louis Symphony, one by the 
Minneapolis Symphony and two by the 
Cincinnati Orchestra on March 27. 


Adult Lectures Attract 


Adult lectures on modern symphonic 


music continue to attract about 300 
persons to the museum on Tuesday 
evenings. They also hear six free 


concerts: Two by the Walden String 
Quartet of Cleveland; two by the Mi- 
chigan Little Symphony under Thor 


PLANNED IN BEREA 


day evening. The best talent of the 
Conservatory Orchestra will be chosen 
for the special Festival Orchestra, and 
will be augmented by professional play- 
ers largely from the Cleveland Orches- 
tra. A Brass Choir, 
under the direction 
of Cecil W. Munk, 
of the faculty, will 
again play a pro- 
gram of chorales 
before each of the 
four programs, 
from the tower of 
Marting Hall. 

A new departure 
this year will be a 
lecture on Satur- : 
day afternoon at Albert Riemenschnei- 
two o’clock by the der, Conductor of 
Rev. Joseph Sittler, the Bach Choir 
Jr., Pastor of the 
Messiah Lutheran Church of Cleveland 
Heights, on the B Minor Mass. If suffi- 
cient interest is shown in this plan of 
preparation for the works to be per- 
formed, it is possible that next year 
there will be lectures also on the Friday 
programs. ' 

Soloists engaged to date are Arthur 
Kraft, tenor, Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y.; James Houghton, 
bass, music department Boston Univer- 
sity; Lila Robeson, contralto, music 
faculty, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland; Mary Marting, soprano, so- 
loist at Epworth-Euclid Church, Cleve- 
land. 

The Conservatory Symphony, under 































Mary Van Doren, Head of Music at the 
Toledo Art Museum 


Johnson; a lecture-recital by Aaron 
Copland, ‘Survey of Contemporary 
Music’, and a lecture-concert by Arthur 
Loesser and assisting artists, ‘Music in 
Crinoline’. Mrs. Van Doren will con- 
tinue her piano-lecture evenings during 
1940 and she has been engaged as solo- 
ist to play the Schumann Piano Con- 
certo with the Kansas City Philhar- 
monic in February. 

Aside from all the free music in 
Toledo, there is the concert course in 
the Peristyle of the Museum, which 
lists such fine soloists as Robert Casa- 
desus, Zino Francescatti and Alec 
Templeton. The four visiting orchestras 
include the St. Louis Symphony, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, the St. Louis 
Symphony and finally, on March 27, the 
Cincinnati Symphony. The Minneapolis 
forces have been in Toledo many times, 
but this will be their first appearance 
here under Dimitri Mitropoulos. 


the direction of George Poiner of the 
Conservatory faculty, is doing the fin- 
est work in its history. There are more 
than sixty players at present and the 
programs have been ambitious. Con- 
certs are announced for March 3 and 
May 5. 

Faculty recitals in February will be 
given by George Poinar, violin; Allan 
Schirmer, tenor; Emily Stretch, con- 


tralto; and Bernice Gornall, piano. 
Numerous recitals by juniors and 
seniors of the Conservatory will be 


given in the new Kulas Musical Arts 
Building in March, April and May. 
WiLMA HuNING 





Henry Blanchard Is Soloist with 
Bridgeport Symphony 

BRIDGEPORT, CoNN., Feb. 5.—Henry 
Blanchard, young American baritone, 
was soloist with the Bridgeport Sym- 
phony, under the direction of Frank 
Foti, at the concert on Dec. 27. Mr. 
Blanchard sang Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s 
arrangement of his song ‘The Three 
Kings’ for voice and orchestra, which 
was especially made for the baritone. 
The program also listed airs by Han- 
del, Bach and Cornelius. 





Ionian Singers Begin Tour 
The Ionian Singers, Harold Dear- 


born and Albert Barber, tenors: Bald- 
win Allan-Allen, baritone: Hildreth 
Martin, bass; accompanied by Elvin 


Schmitt, began a coast-to-coast tour re- 
cently. The tour, which will last two 
and one-half months, will include ap- 
pearances from Florida to the Dakotas, 
Washington, California and Texas. 

















Fred Hahn, Harold Fraser, 


President; 
Director; and Hildegarde Guth Presley, 


Accompanist, All of the Mendelssohn 
Music Club 


Spokane 


By J. M. Bemis 
SPOKANE, WASH, Feb. 5. 
N USIC in Spokane has progressed 
considerably since the early days 
when rough-sawn tunes from a pioneer’s 
fiddle set the step for traders and trap- 
pers hops at the ancient Hudson’s Bay 
post of “Spokane House”. Spokane has 
grown, through the intervening years, 
and interest in the arts, particularly in 
music, has grown along with the com- 
munity. 

The year ahead holds many things of 
top interest for music lovers not only 
of metropolitan Spokane, but for the 
200 mile radius of the Inland Empire 
territory as well. A large proportion 
of the tickets for subscription presenta- 
tions are held by persons in Montana, 
Idaho, Oregon and the neighboring, 
neighborly Canadian provinces. This is 
a land of magnificent distances, and of 
people who laugh at them. 

Mendelssohn Club to Tour 


Spokane’s Mendelssohn Club, aug- 
mented this year to eighty male voices, 
has already embarked on its thirty- 
fourth annual Spring program, under 
the direction this year of Fred Hahn. 
Harold Fraser continues as director, 
and Hildegarde Guth Presley as accom- 
panist. One concert was given Jan. 10, 
another is slated for late May, and a 
half-dozen trips to towns within a 200- 
mile range are being arranged for later 
in the season. 

Kreisler heads the list of attractions 
of the Fox theatre management, the 
violinist being scheduled for some time 
in February. The San Carlo Opera 
troupe will come in April, and other 
artists may be signed later in the year, 
according to Oscar Nyberg, manager. 
The Spokane Musical Art Society will 
have no subscription offerings during 
1940, it is announced. 

Gaspar Cassadé opened the 1940 sub- 
scription season for the Spokane Com- 
munity Concerts Association. The Bar- 
rére Little Symphony is dated for March 
18, and Tibbett for March 28. The 
same “sold out” sign has been hung out 
again, this time by Leslie Burden, new 
president of the group. 

J. Orville Westberg, who works by 
day as an estimator for a lumber manu- 
facturing concern and by night as di- 
rector of three singing groups, saw his 
largest group, the sixty-four voice Bel 
Canto club, off to a fine start with a 
thrilling concert in December, and is 
tuning up his A Cappella Choir and the 
Madrigal Singers for programs which 
they will present later in the Spring. 

The Spokane Civic Symphony had its 
opening 1940 concert on Jan. 17, with 
Alfred Mirovich, pianist, as guest. A 
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second concert is set for April 5, ac- 
cording to Dr. Clarence A. Veasey, Jr., 
president. James Clark is  concert- 
master and Arthur Uhe conductor for 
this group. 

Music Teachers Plan for Festival 


Music teachers in the public schools, 
as well as a large number of private 
teachers, are busy with plans for the 
third annual Inland Empire Music 
Festival, May 6 to 13. Feature of this 
event will be, as it was last year, the 
playing of a forty-eight piano ensemble. 
Lynn Sherwood, John Dickenson and 
Glenn B. Starr will conduct the three 
different age groups which will take 
turns in performing numbers now being 
individually rehearsed. 

A committee of Spokane music teach- 
ers will spend part of 1940 in making 
preparations for what will be the great- 
est musical event in Northwest history 
—the biennial conference of the North- 
west Music Educators association. The 
conference is tabbed for 1941 in Spo- 
kane, and will bring about 2,500 teach- 
ers here for a four-day period. 

Stray notes from the Spokane musical 
field include: a busy year ahead for 
Gottfried Herbst, with his Arion So- 
ciety, his Spokane Symphony of forty 
professionals, and his Herbst String 
Quartet; the Lorelei Singers, directed 
by Pearl Hutton Shrader will be heard 
from during the year, as will the Gon- 
zaga University Glee Club, which late 
in December tossed in two operatic 
scenes as added measure for its mid- 
winter concert. 





Lois Bannerman Makes Numerous 
Appearances 

Lois Bannerman, harpist, has been 
making numerous concert appearances 
during the last month and has others 
scheduled for the near future. She 
played in Aliquippa, Pa., on Jan. 4; 
West Pittston, Pa., Jan. 8; at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, on Jan. 16; Ashe- 
ville, N. C., on Jan. 26; Greenville, 
Tenn., Jan. 29; East Radford Va., Jan. 
30; Westminster, Md., Jan. 31; Front 
Royal, Va., Feb. 1. She is booked for 
appearances in Kittany, Pa., Feb. 6: 
Jackson, Ohio, Feb. 8; Montgomery, 
W. Va., Feb. 9; East Williston, L. T., 
ag 11, and Garden City, L. I., Feb. 
). 





Frederick Karl Weiss, Di- 
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Club Choruses 


Tacoma 


By KATHARINE HUNT 

TACOMA, WASH., Feb. 5. 
ACOMANS have nothing to com- 
plain about this year as to lack of 
quality or quantity of attractions in the 
field of music. Seldom have so many 
good things been packed into one sea- 
son. A dozen or more world-famous 
artists are included in several concert 
series and the local organizations are 
busier than ever carrying out their own 

programs of entertainment. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club, one of the 
oldest musical groups on the Pacific 
coast, this year observes its fiftieth an- 
niversary and in celebration of the 
event will be joined by the Orpheus 
Club, male chorus, for a presentation 
Feb. 24 of ‘The Little Tycoon’, a hit 
musical comedy of the 80’s. 

For its 1939-40 artist course the 
Ladies’ Musical Club will have brought 
to Tacoma the U. S. Navy band, Devi 
Dja and her Bali and Java dancers, the 
Stradivarius Quartet of New York and 
Helen Jepson, soprano, and in addition 
will have presented two of its own cho- 
rus concerts and sponsored fortnightly 
matinee programs by local and out-of- 
town musicians. 

The chorus continues this year under 
Frederick Wallis who has conducted 
this ensemble for twenty-four years and 
the Orpheus Club for twelve years as 
well as being active in solo, church choir 
and school music direction work. 


Orpheus Club Schedules Concerts 


The Orpheus Club has given one con- 
cert and has another slated for Spring 
as has the St. Cecilia Club, women’s 
chorus which has been directed for a 
number of years by Karl Weiss who is 
also active in church choir work. 

The Civic Music Association course 


this season lists Marjorie Lawrence, 
Jan Kiepura, Alexander Brailowsky 
and Georges Barrére and his Little 


Symphony. 

A new artist course was introduced 
this year, the Western Concert Service 
presenting Chiyoko Matsuda, soprano; 
Jayne Rullman, harpist, and Viola Was- 
terlain, violinist. Miss Wasterlain will 
give a concert early in the Spring. 

The Tacoma Philharmonic, conducted 
by Eugene Linden, has made three suc- 
cessful appearances with the fourth and 
concluding program scheduled for Feb. 
9. The orchestra, numbering sixty-five 
pieces this year, has won high praise 
from Philharmonic patrons. Guest art- 
ists were Robert Crawford, Erma Mon- 
roe, Tacoma soprano, and the Choir of 
the West, of Pacific Lutheran College, 
which sang Mozart’s ‘Requiem’. 

Another Tacoma organization, the 
sixteen-voice Sibelian Male Chorus will 
appear here in formal concert in the 
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Spring. The Tacoma Junior Concert 
band, a sixty-piece organization com- 
prising boys of the public schools, but 
active outside the regular school pro- 
grams, made its initial appearance of 
the season at a local theatre and has 
several other concerts scheduled. The 
group is directed by Louis Wersen, su- 
pervisor of music in the Tacoma public 
schools, who will conduct the national 
junior high school orchestra at the Na- 
tional Music Educators conference in 
Los Angeles in April. The music de- 
partment of Stadium High School, di- 
rected by Clayton Johnson, will present 
an operetta in the Spring. 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 
FEATURES CONCERTS 


Community Concerts and Wash- 
ington State College Co- 
operate in Series 








Moscow, IpAno, Feb. 5.—The Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Archie N. Jones direc- 
tor of music, will feature concerts by 
Marian Anderson, Gaspar Cassado, the 
Barrére Little Symphony, the Ionian 
Singers and Eugene List’ during the 
coming year in co-operation with the 
Community Concerts and Washington 
State College. 

The University of Idaho Choir is 
planning an extended tour through the 
state of Idaho this Spring. The Uni- 
versity Band and Symphony are pre- 
sented in two concerts annually, besides 
numerous other appearances. The Uni- 
versity Singers, a choir of 200 voices, 
presented Gaul’s oratorio, ‘The Holy 
City’ on Dec. 10, accompanied by the 
University Symphony. On Dec. 19, the 
University of Idaho gave its annual 
Christmas Candlelight Concert. 

Of special interest is the music de- 
partment during Idaho’s Summer ses- 
sion. During the six weeks, twelve con- 
certs are given by such well known ar- 
tists as Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, Lorin 
Maazel, Harold Bachman, Max Krone, 
Sigmund Spaeth, Myrtle Leonard, and 
others. The department has also had 
as guest teachers, Dr. Jacob Kwalwas- 
ser, Karl Gehrkens, Beatrice Perham, 
Mabelle Glenn, Howard Goding, and 
others of equal importance. 


J. M. Bets. 





Horowitz Gives Recital in Newark 


Newark, N. J., Feb. 5.—The return 
of Vladimir Horowitz to the local con- 
cert platform brought a record turnout 
of music lovers to the Mosque on Jan. 
17, among them Arturo Toscanini. The 
program included works by Mendel- 
ssohn, Schumann, Chopin, Debussy, and 
a short set of variations on a theme from 
‘Carmen’ by Mr. Horowitz. The per- 
formance was presented by the Griffith 
Music Foundation in co-operation with 
the Associate Alumnae of New Jersey 
College for Women. P. G, 





By EpitryH Louise WAGONER 


Oma8BA, NEB., Feb. 5.—A wide field 
of musical activities is to be covered by 
the events scheduled for the next sev- 
eral months, in Omaha. 

The Tuesday Musical Club is, of 
course, the dominating force for the 
best in music. Having ceased, some 
years ago, to function in the ordinary 
sense as a club, this organization is 
unique. A non-profit organization, the 
women comprising the board, as well 
as many who “sell out the house” each 
season previous to the first concert, give 
many hours of service, and none re- 
ceives remuneration of any kind—not 
even so much as a ticket. Mrs. Roy 
Page is serving her third year as presi- 
dent, while, for many years Juliet 
McCune has headed the program com- 
mittee. This year the Tuesday Musical 
course includes five events, those yet 
remaining being the St. Louis Sym- 
phony, Vladimir Golschmann, conduc- 
tor, on Feb. 16; and Risé Stevens 
mezzo-soprano, on March 12. 

A close “runner-up” to the Tuesday 
Musical is the Morning Musical organ- 
ized several years ago by Mrs. Howard 
Kennedy and other music lovers. The 
Ball Room of Hotel Fontenelle is the 
scene of the morning affairs of this 
organization. Yet to be presented are 
Carroll Glenn, violinist, on March 23; 
Walter Mills, baritone, April 15, and 
others to be announced later. 

San Carlo Opera to Appear 


The Omaha World-Herald is no small 
factor in local musical life. T. W. 
Summers, promotion manager, an- 
nounces the engagement of the San 
Carlo Opera Company for several per- 
formances in March, probably at the 
Paramount Theatre. The World- 
Herald also plans continuation begin- 
ning in June for ten or twelve weeks, 
of its Community Sings, which inau- 
gurated last summer attracted from 
twelve to 20,000 people each Sunday to 
Elmwood Park. 

At Joslyn Memorial the many free 
musical offerings will continue, headed 
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by Sunday organ recitals by Esther 
Leaf and Martin Bush, assisted by other 
leading musicians. The Omaha Music 
Teachers Association, Edith May Miller, 
president, will continue its monthly 
“Young Artists” programs, giving op- 
portunity for public performance to 
young artist students. Serving in presi- 
dential capacity in the various musical 
clubs in this city are Will Hethering- 
ton, Clef Club; Eugenie Whitmore, 
Amateur Musical; Olga S. Fuss, Mon- 
day Musicale; Kathryn Anthony, 
Matinee Musical; Mrs. Chas. McCand- 
less, Musical Appreciation; and Mrs. 
Harry Steel, Fortnightly Musical. 


OMAHA ORCHESTRA 
MAKES ITS DEBUT 


Omaha Symphonic Strings, Led 
by Duncan, to Be Sponsored 
by Matinee Musicale 


OmABA, NEB., Feb. 5.—The Omaha 
Symphonic Strings made its debut at 
the Concert Hall of Joslyn Memorial on 
Jan. 16, under the auspices of the Morn- 
ing Musicale. Richard E. Duncan of 
Omaha University made his bow to 
Omaha as conductor, though he had 
previously been heard as violinist. This 
new organization of eighteen young 
women and one young man (bass) gave 
a good account of Heelf in a very in- 
teresting program. Dorothy Lee Haugh, 
soprano, assisted with a group of songs, 
accompanied by the strings. 

Mr. Duncan appeared again Sunday 
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Peoria 


(Continued from page 322) 


style some of the programs heard dur- 
ing the celebration of the Sesquicenten- 
nial of the Constitution a year or so 
ago. Additionally, weekly radio broad- 
casts are staged, depicting the progress 
made in school music, throughout the 
city. 

A music festival will again be held 
by the Junior and High School Bands 
during Music Week, a massed evening 
concert taking place at Woodruff High 
School, under Irving Bradley, super- 
visor of band and orchestra music in 
the schools. Again, too, the district solo 
band and orchestra and vocal contests 
will be held in Peoria, March 16, with 
the groups—band, orchestra and cho- 
ruses—competing March 30. This year 
in the neighborhood of 1200 students 
are participating in music activity, with 
six full time teachers besides Mr. 
Bradley. 

Of unusual significance is the Mon- 


day Musical Club, Adelaide White, 
president, composed of twenty-five pro- 
fessional musicians, meeting at their 
homes monthly thru the music season, 
which was organized several years ago 
to bring together in friendly relation- 
ship the prominent exponents of the art, 
to listen charitably to each other’s music, 
and to exchange ideas on musical prob- 
lems. In the next two months the club 
will illustrate on the organ a lecture 
by one of its members. 

The College of Music of Bradley 
Polytechnique Institute, William Don- 
ovan, director, is looking forward to 
the appearance in February of Julien 
De Gray, pianist and member of the 
faculty of Bennington College, Vt., in a 
public recital. During his three days’ 
stay in the city, Mr. DeGray will give 
lectures at the College and meet with 
the students informally. The musical 
groups of the College, a seventy-five 
piece band, chorus of eighty, orchestra 
of forty players, and the A Cappella 
choir under Cardon V. Burnham, will 
join forces in celebrating Music Week. 


evening as conductor of the University 
of Omaha Symphony, with Martin Bush, 
organist, as soloist, again making a 
favorable impression. Unity and smooth 
phrasing contributed to interesting in- 
terpretations. Mr. Bush collaborated in 
the ‘Fantasy Dialogue’ for orchestra and 
organ. 

The Matinee Musical Club, Katheryn 
Anthony, president, announces it’s spon- 
sorship of the Omaha Little Symphony 
directed by Richard Duncan, whose first 
concert is to be given in April. 

Evita LoutIsE WAGONER 


KEARNEY SYMPHONY 
CONDUCTED BY CERNY 


Plays Under the Auspices of the 
Nebraska Teachers College 
—Plans Annual Tour 


KEARNEY, NEB. Feb. 5.—The Kearney 
Symphony under the direction of Harold 
Cerny, is in its fifth season. This orches- 
tra is organized un- 
der the auspices of 
the Nebraska State 
Teachers’ College 
of this city, and has 
developed from an 
original member- 
ship of twenty 
players to the pres- 
ent seventy. 

This growth is 
the result of the ef- 
forts of Mr. Cerny, 
the orchestra’s per- 
manent conductor, 
who not only con- 
ducts the orchestra, but also works un- 





Harold Cerny 


tiringly to build up its personnel and to 
improve the quality of its players. 

On Nov. 23, the organization was pre- 
sented in concert, when the program 
consisted of the Symphony in D Major, 
(Haffner), by Mozart; ‘Emperor’ 
Waltzes, by Johann Strauss; ‘Dream 
Pantomine’ from ‘Hansel and Gretel’ 
Humperdinck; ‘Roumanian Rhapsody’ 
No. 1 in A, by Enesco. 

Mr. Cerny has chosen for the next 
program the following works: Over- 
ture to “The Secret of Suzanne’ by 
Wolf-Ferarri; ‘Largo’ from the Con- 
certo for Two Violins in D Minor, 
Johann Sebastian Bach; with Mr. Cerny 
and Imogene Sears, as soloists; Prelude 
to the Third Act, ‘Dance of the Appren- 
tices and Entrance of the Meistersinger’ 
from ‘Die Meistersinger’, by Wagner, 
and the Symphony No. 5 in E Minor, by 
Tchaikovsky. 

The annual tour of the orchestra is 
made with the entire personnel, giving 
programs in high school and municipal 
auditoriums throughout the state. This 
year the orchestra has been granted the 
additional honor of a concert in the new 
Joslyn Memorial Auditorium in Omaha. 





Simon Barer to Make Second South 
American Tour 

Simon Barer, pianist, will make his 
second tour of South America during 
the coming Summer. Following his re- 
cent appearances with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, Mr. Barer re- 
sumed his United States tour with con- 
certs in Fort Wayne, Lexington, New 
Orleans, Austin, Santa Fe, Salt Lake, 
Champaign, Topeka, Rockford and 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Barer will go to 
Havana for concerts in May en route to 
South America. 
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University of Tulsa, Public 
Schools, Symphony and 
the Robert Boice Carson 
Course Focus Musical Life 
of Community — Music 
Festival Given by Stu- 
dents Is Planned for May 
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By Mary KIMBROUGH 


TULSA, OKLA., Feb. 5. 


S this oil capital stands at the 
threshold of a new year and of a 
new decade, the musical spotlight appar- 
ently is focused on four groups: The 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa Public 
Schools, Tulsa Symphony, and the Rob- 
ert Boice Carson concert course. 
Addition to two new faculty members 
and a continuous increase in the number 
of music majors, have pushed the Uni- 
versity of Tulsa College of Fine Arts 
far into the front ranks of musical influ- 
ences in Tulsa. Blaise Montandon, pian- 
ist, graduate of the Eastman School of 
Music, and Roger Fenn, formerly on the 
faculty of Southwestern State College 


ean 





School Children Sing Carols on the Steps 
of the New Joseph T. Robinson Memorial 


By NeLL CoTNAM 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK., Feb. 5. 
lad So the departure of Laurence 
Powell, director, for Grand 

Rapids, Mich., the Little Rock Sym- 
phony ceased to exist. Tentative plans 
are underway, however, for the organi- 
zation of a State Symphony which will 
give its concerts in the Joseph T. Robin- 
son Memorial Auditorium. 

As the city has not formally accepted 
the new auditorium, a Public Works 
project, any further information about 
the orchestra would be guess work, as 
the organization is in the hands of the 
auditorium manager. His plan is to 
draw from musical talent throughout 
the state and to take the orchestra to 
various points in the state for concerts, 
following its initial appearance here. 

The Civic Music Association, which 
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at Weatherford, Okla., were added to the 
faculty this fall. 

Mr. Fenn has revitalized the univer- 
sity fiity-cight-piece band, and has or- 
ganized and developed the fifty-four 
piece symphony. The newly-uniformed 
band will present a concert early in 
March, and with the symphony and a 
cappella choir will present a depart- 
mental concert in downtown Tulsa late 
in the Spring. The orchestra also will 
be presented in a concert, Albert Luk- 
ken, dean of the fine arts college, an- 
nounced. 


School Festival Forecast 


The thirteenth annual Public School 
music festival will be presented by 6,000 
youthful vocalists and instrumentalists 
early in May, George Oscar Bowen, di- 
rector of music in the public schools, 
announced. 

On May 5, a musical group yet to be 
selected, will broadcast over the “Music 
and American Youth” program through 
the NBC. The three senior high schools 
also are participating in a weekly thirty- 
minute broadcast over KTUL. The 
Central high school glee clubs will pre- 
sent ‘The Firefly’ and another light 
opera will be chosen by the glee clubs 
from Tulsa’s newest high school, the 
Will Rogers. 

This Spring Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Boice Carson, who for twenty-three 
years have sponsored musical and dra- 
matic programs in Tulsa, will present 
Igor Gorin March 19. 

Plans will be made in the near future 
for another starlight concert series by 
the Tulsa Symphony. Jerzy Bojanow- 
ski, Chicago conductor, probably will 
return for his third Summer season. 

The Tulsans, business and profes- 
sional men’s chorus, probably will pre- 
sent a concert late this Spring, and the 
Tulsa Civic Choral Society, a mixed 
chorus, will sing “The Rose Maiden’, 
as its third performance of the season. 
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Little Rock Civic Music Asso- 
ciation Presents Annual Per- 
formance of ‘Messiah’—Ten- 
tative Plans for Symphony 


sponsors each summer a series of band 
concerts in the Foster band shell in 
City Park, presented the annual per- 
formance of ‘The Messiah’ at Little 
Rock High School Auditorium early in 
December. 

Donald Dickson, followed by the 
Westminster Choir, opened the Musical 
Series, sponsored by the Musical Co- 
terie and Mrs. Frank Vaughan. Other 
concerts on this series will include 
Mischa Levitzki, Feb. 19; St. Louis 
Symphony, March 25, and Marian 
Anderson, May 15. Mrs. Vaughan 
hopes to bring the San Carlo Opera for 
the opening of the auditorium some 
time in February, but this is indefinite. 


School Groups List Concerts 


Little Rock probably leads all cities 
of its size in the United States in music 
education. In the instrumental depart- 
ment at high school is a concert band 
composed of ninety-five students; a 


Little Rock, Ark. 
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Attendance 
and Expands 
Season — 
New Or- 
chestral So- Victor Alessandro, 
ciety Conductor of the 
iaeminalial a Oklahoma Symphony 


By A vpert KIRKPATRICK 


OKLAHOMA CITY., Feb. 8. 


NDER the stewardship of Victor 

Alessandro, a highly talented young 
American who, in the Summer of 1937, 
won the Salzburg Mozarteum Fellow- 
ship awarded by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, and in the Winter 
was awarded a scholarship at the Santa 
Cecilia Academy of Rome, and was en- 
gaged as conductor of the Oklahoma 
Symphony in 1938, this orchestra has, 
in a year’s time brought itself national 
prominence. 


In addition, the average attendance 
at symphony concerts has more than 
doubled. In recognition of the support 
that the Oklahoma Symphony is now 
receiving, the Oklahoma City Chamber 
of Commerce has voted it one of its ten 
most important projects for the year of 
1940—in comparison to being fifteenth 
in 1939. Ninety-eight percent of the 
personnel of the Oklahoma Symphony 
are native Oklahomans. 


Symphony Society Organized 


Of first importance in the develop- 
ment of a permanent symphony for 
Oklahoma City was the organization of 
the Oklahoma State Symphony Society, 
of which Mrs. Roland Wright is presi- 
dent. The purpose of the society is that 
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(Right) L. Bruce 
Jones, Director of 
the Little Rock High 
School Concert Band 


second band, composed of eighty-six, 
and a third or beginners’ band, com- 
posed of forty. Victor H. Steg, a grad- 
uate of Emporia State Teachers College, 
directs the second and third bands. 
Robert H. Hughes and Jonathan Wolfe, 
who also are graduates of the Emporia 
college, are directing band and orches- 
tra work in the three junior high 
schools. 

Beginning in March concerts will be 
given every Sunday afternoon in Senior 
High School Auditorium by the bands, 
glee clubs and a cappella choir and 
speech arts department, to acquaint the 
public with the work of these depart- 
ments. These concerts, which were in- 
augurated last year, are open to the 
public and attract hundreds of school 
patrons and music lovers. 

The concert band usually plays six 
concerts during the year which reach 
the climax in an anniversary program. 
Late in the Spring a music festival in 
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Oklahoma 
City 


of not only sponsoring the Oklahoma 
Symphony but of making it a permanent 
institution for Oklahoma City and the 
entire state. Through the Oklahoma 
State Symphony Society sufficient finan- 
cial support was secured for both a 
Summer and Winter series of concerts 
and the engagement of internationally 
famous guest artists as soloists on both 
the Summer and Winter series. 

The Oklahoma City Symphony of- 
fered six concerts for the Winter of 
1939-1940, presenting as soloists Alec 
Templeton, Albert Spalding, the Okla- 
homa Symphonic Choir and a dance- 
drama group, Harold Bauer, and the 
San Francisco Opera Ballet. 

Following the close of its Winter sea- 
son, the Oklahoma Symphony will go on 
tour, giving concerts in ten cities in 
Oklahoma. On tour the symphony plays 
one or two children’s concerts during 
the day and a public performance at 
night. This will be the third state tour 
the symphony has made. A festival of 
American music will be given by the 
symphony on its Spring series, and, in 
addition, a series of children’s concerts 
and a young artists series. 


Spectacular Festivals Planned 


Among the most spectacular and suc- 
cessful of music events presented here 
during the past three years have been 
the mass band and choral festivals spon- 
sored by Oklahoma City University, un- 
der James Neilson. The Band Festival, 
April 11-13, will combine the city high 
school bands and choirs to the number 
of 2,500 performers. The Music Week 
Festival, May 12, will enlist the services 
of some 9,000 students in the music de- 
partments of city schools. Another 
large and growing civic event is the 
Piano Festival, under Clarence Burg, 
dean of music at Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity. The fifth piano festival, March 
29-31, will present an aggregate of 1,000 
performers. These mass concerts are 
given in the Civic Auditorium. 

The Artists Series, under the manage- 
ment of Bert Stern, has brought to the 
Shrine Auditorium, Fritz Kreisler, Ar- 
gentinita, and the Lhevinnes. The series 
will conclude on March 18 with a con- 
cert by John Charles Thomas. The 
Comedian Harmonists are billed as an 
added attraction for April 9. 
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which all bands, beginning string and 
wind classes and junior high bands, will 
participate, individually and as a group, 
will be held with Mr. Jones directing. 
The voice department of Little Rock 
High School under Ruth Klepper Settle 
has an enrollment of approximately 300 
students in the glee clubs and sixty-one 
in the a cappella choir. Units from the 
glee clubs also appear frequently on 
civic and church programs. An all- 
state voice festival will be held at 
Senior High about May 1, in which 600 
voices will participate under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Settle, state chairman. 





Bampton Appears at Muscle Shoals 

FLorENcE, Feb. 5.—The Muscle 
Shoals Cooperative Concert Association 
presented Rose Bampton, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, at the Coffee High 
School auditorium in Florence recent- 
ly. Her program included music by 
Bach, Haydn, Rossini and others. 
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is the Southern Kansas Music Festival 
scheduled for Feb. 8, 9 and 10, with 800 
Kansas high school students participat- 
ing. Grace V. Wilson is chairman of 
this annual festival in which forty 
towns are represented. Guest directors 
will be John W. Beattie, Northwestern 
University; and Joseph Maddy, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. The climax of the 
convention will be the closing event, an 
orchestra concert by the assembled 800 
students. 

More than 2,200 high school students 
are expected to attend the district music 
festival sponsored by the Kansas High 
School Activities Association and sched- 
uled April 12 and 13 at the University 
of Wichita. Major Walter Duerksen, 
chairman of the meeting, also is director 
of the university R. O. T. C. band. 
Ratings will be given in vocal and in- 
strumental competition, 

The University of Wichita school of 
fine arts announces an eventful schedule 
for Spring. Professor Lamont will pre- 
sent the eighty-five-piece symphony at 
a later Spring concert. Soloists will 
include Elizabeth Anne Stratton, ’cello; 
Matilda Guame and Paul Oberg, pian- 
ists. The chamber orchestra, presented 
the first time this year, will introduce 
the new Lamont composition ‘Sinfoni- 
etta’ at the final Spring concert. The 
chamber group will make a short tour 
the latter part of February, opening at 
the University of Tulsa, Okla. 

Major Walter Duerksen, director of 
the university R. O. T. C. band, an- 
nounces the Spring concert will be pre- 
sented April 29. Major Duerksen will 
take the band on its annual tour of 
eastern Kansas on April 15 and 16. The 
band will sponsor appearances here of 
a number of college and high school 
bands during the Spring season. 


To Honor Lieurance 


Thurlow Lieurance, dean of the school 
of fine arts, with his Minisa orchestra 
will visit a number of mid-western states 
during the Spring season. An early 
concert is scheduled at Oklahoma Uni- 
versity, with later engagements at col- 
leges in Nebraska and other nearby 
states. Dean Lieurance will be honored 
at the annual “Minisa Day” at Wichita 
High School North early in May. The 
Minisa orchestra presents the program 
on this occasion. The ‘Pan American 
Suite’ will be introduced in the Spring. 

Friends University opened its Spring 
musical season with the Westminister 
Choir ; Gregory Tucker, pianist, appears 
Feb. 13, according to Alan Irwin, dean 
of the school of fine arts. The Friends 
University “Singing Quakers”, directed 
by Mr. Irwin will produce the Gilbert 
and Sullivan opera ‘Yeoman of the 
Guard’ April 5 and 6. The orchestra 
will be directed by Charles McNeill, 
member of the music school faculty. The 
production will begin a four-day tour 
on March 25. 

The Wichita Civic Music Association 
of which Mr. Irwin is president will 
present Alexander Brailowsky Feb. 23 
and the Curtis String Quartet on March 
9. 

The Saturday Afternoon Musical 
Club, of which Mrs. Alan Irwin is presi- 
dent, will feature Joseph Wilkins, pro- 
fessor of voice, University of Kansas, in 
concert early in March; and Carroll 
Glenn on March 16. The University of 
Wichita string ensemble, directed by 
Harry Lamont, will play for the club 
early in. April. 
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A number of student artists will be 
sponsored by the club in concerts during 
the Spring. Proteges to be presented 
include Orcenith Smith, voice; Jessie 
Brice, violin; and Minas Christian, 
violin. 

Near the close of the Spring season, 
Bernerd McNown, pianist, University of 
Kansas, will be guest artist at the club 
with Herbert Baer, baritone, Friends 
University. 

Majority of events on the city school 
children’s concert series already have 
been given. Remaining is the scheduled 
concert, March 12, by Carroll Glenn. 
The Wichita City Teachers Association, 
which annually sponsors a concert series, 
will feature a concert by the Comedian 
Harmonists on April 10. 

William Floto, impresario for down- 
town events, will present Jeanette Mac- 
Donald April 12 at the big Forum audi- 
torium. The high light of Mr. Floto’s 
mid-winter musical season has been the 
January concert of Sergei Rachmaninoff. 


Pittsburg 
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tra will present for the twenty-seventh 
annual performance locally Handel’s ora- 
torio, ‘The Messiah.’ Soloists to appear 
with the chorus have not yet been se- 
lected. It is also probable that these 
singers will be presented on May 1, 
as part of the festival. Also included 
in festival week is the annual inter-state 
high school music contests, which an- 
nually draw thousands of young mu- 
sicians from Kansas, Missouri, Okla- 
homa and Arkansas to appear in four 
days of competition for ratings. Vocal 
and instrumental soloists fill two days 
while groups require the two final days. 

The Civic Music Association is the 
latest addition to Pittsburg’s musical life. 
The organization sponsored the appear- 
ance on Jan. 11 of Conrad Thibault, 
baritone. 

Two other concerts have been sched- 
uled by the town group, one for March 
21 with Roland Gundry as the artist 
and the other for April 12, when Lubo- 
shutz and Nemenoff, piano-duo, appear. 


School Events Listed 


In a continuously developing program 
of music in the Pittsburg public school 
system, Gerald M. Carney, supervisor 
of music throughout the grades, junior 
high and senior high schools, has made 
plans for more activities with a larger 
group of musicians than in any previous 
season. Orchestras working under super- 
vision of elementary school teachers now 
number eighty brass and woodwinds and 
forty strings. In the junior high schools 
there are bands of seventy-five and 
forty-five memberships. Each of the two 
junior high schools has a membership 
of fifty. The senior high school band 
numbers eighty students and the orches- 
tra includes sixty-five. The combined 
vocal strength in the senior high school 
numbers 140 voices. 

Spring activities of the musical or- 
ganizations are ambitious. Concerts 
during April will feature, one at a time, 
the junior high and senior high school 
bands and orchestras. The elementary 
orchestra will give its annual program 
in May. All of the junior high and 
senior high school soloists, groups and 
full organizations will take part in the 
annual interscholastic contests at Kan- 
sas State Teachers College during the 
Spring festival, the last week in April, 
with a more nearly complete entry list 
than the Pittsburg system has yet mus- 
tered. : 

For the seventh straight year the high 





Kansas 


school organizations will be combined 
the first week in March to present a 
comic opera, this year’s choice being 
‘Erminie’ by Jakobowski. A cast of 100 
characters and orchestra of 50 will bear 
the brunt of the work. 

Climaxing the work of the year will 
be the cantata ‘Barbara Fritchie’ sched- 
uled for high school commencement 
night. The full orchestra of seventy 
pieces, soloists and a chorus of 150 
voices will take part. 


Topeka 
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sponsored four evening concerts by the 
Kansas City Philharmonic this year, 
four afternoon student concerts and an 
accompanying educational program for 
both. 

Gladys Swarthout was guest soloist for 
the concert of Jan. 23. Glenn Darwin 
special artist for the high school-junior 
high concert of Dec. 12, although he 
also appeared on the evening program. 
Grade school concerts were especially 
well attended with delegations coming 
from fifty and seventy-five miles. 

Dr. Adams to Lecture 

Pre-concert lectures for adults have 
been given before each concert. Robert 
D. W. Adams of the University of Kan- 
sas City Music Department will speak 
on Feb. 13. <A special symphony shelf 
has been maintained at the Topeka Pub- 
lic Library. 

The Topeka Symphony Society was 
organized in the spring of 1938 to carry 
on the work of The Junior League 
which had sponsored several Philhar- 
monic concerts in 1936 and 1937. Mrs. 
Richard Nash Hall, chairman of the 
League Committee was chosen as execu- 
tive chairman and for the past year has 
served as president. A Women’s Com- 
mittee of 100 volunteer members is re- 
sponsible for ticket sales. 

On the Community Concert Series 
two programs remain. Simon Barer 
will appear on Feb. 26 and Risé Stevens 
March 4. Feb. 25, the Topeka Music 
Teachers’ Association will present Vir- 
gil Fox, concert organist. 

Earlier this winter the Community 
Concert Series presented the Coolidge 
String Quartet, John Brownlee and Gas- 
par Cassado. 
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Walter 
Francescatti, 


Gieseking, pianist; 
Zino violin; Lawrence 
Tibbett, baritone; Paul Musikonsky, 
violin; the Eva Jessye Negro Choir; the 
Kansas City Philharmonic, Karl Krue- 
ger conductor, and the San Francisco 
Opera Ballet. All musical activity is 
under Dean Swarthout’s general direc- 
tion. 

The University Symphony, directed 
by Karl Kuersteiner, numbers 100 play- 
ers, while the University Band has an 
enrollment of 112 members. Russell L. 
Wiley directs this organization. 

Dean Swarthout’s a cappella choir of 
70 voices, superlative achievement to 
their credit, their outstanding perform- 
ances being the Christmas Vespers pro- 
gram with tableaux and their singing 
with the Conservatory Chorus and the 


organist ; 


Kansas City Philharmonic, the Villa- 
Lobos Chorus. The University Men’s 
Glee Club, Joseph Wilkins, director, and 
Women’s Glee Club, directed by Irene 
Peabody, will be heard in concert and 
later tour through the state. 

Annual Music Week Festival will fea- 
ture concerts by Lawrence Tibbett, Paul 
Musikonsky and a_ performance of 
Bach’s ‘Magnificat’ by the A Cappella 
Choir, accompanied by the symphony 
and other choral and _ instrumental 
groups. 

An important summer activity is the 
Mid-Western Music Camp, which was 
successfully directed last season by Rus- 
sell L. Wiley and David Lawson. Both 
gentlemen will direct the camp during 
June and July. 

Additions to the faculty for the year 
are George M. Daggit, piano; Olga Eit- 
ner, theory and violin. Faculty con- 
certs include vocal recitals by Joseph 
Wilkins, Meribah Moore, and Irene 
Peabody; piano, Jan Chiapusso, George 
M. Daggit, Allie Merle Conger; violin, 
Waldemar Geltch, Karl Kuersteiner, 
Olga Eitner; organ, Charles Sanford 
Skilton, Laurel Everette Anderson and 
G. Criss Simpson. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN 
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Symphony. The Kansas City orchestra 
will offer an afternoon program for 
school children of this area, in addition 
to the subscription concert. The 1939 
children’s concert was one of the year’s 
most popular music programs. 

Also on the musical calendar for 
spring will be the College of Emporia’s 
twenty-sixth annual music festival on 
March 17, 18 and 19. The College 
chorus and orchestra will give ‘The 
Messiah,’ directed by Dean D. A. Hir- 
schaler, on Palm Sunday. Evangeline 
Merritt and A. Beverly Barksdale, of 
the College faculty, will be contralto 
and tenor soloists, and Gerald Ticke- 
myer of Independence, Mo., and Mrs. 
Gladys McCoy Taylor of Kansas City, 
Mo., will be the other soloists. Joseph 
Burns, a graduate who now is organist 
for the Country Club Christian Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., will give a recital 
during the three-day festival. 

School Festival Forecast 

Emporia State Teachers College will 
hold its twenty-eighth annual All-State 
High School music festival and com- 
petition on May 1, 2 and 3. The 
school’s symphonic chorus and sym- 
phony orchestra will give ‘Elijah’, di- 
rected by Orville J. Borchers, on one of 
the festival’s featured programs. John 
Gurney, baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera, will be the only guest artist for 
the week. 

Earlier concerts of the season were 
those given by the Don Cossack Chorus, 
by the United States Marine band and 
by Percy Grainger. Mr. Grainger was 
special guest artist during the annual 
Music Clinic for Supervisors, which 
was combined this year with the meet- 
ings of the Kansas High School honor 
band, orchestra and chorus, groups of 
students selected from Kansas high 
schools. Conductors engaged by Em- 
poria State, the sponsor of the clinic 
and the honor music groups, were 
A. A. Harding, John Finley William- 
son, and Henry Sopkin. Over 500 se- 
lected students and 400 supervisors at- 
tended the week-end meetings and re- 
hearsals which was climaxed by a com- 
bined concert by the honor high school 
musicians. 


























By VirciniA BRAUN KELLER 


COLUMBUS, O., Feb. 5. 


HE Women’s Music Club of Colum- 

bus, with Mrs. Henry C. Lord serv- 
ing her fifth year as president, will pre- 
sent the Minneapolis Symphony, con- 
ducted by Dimitri Mitropoulos, on Feb. 
10. Robert Virovai will play on March 
13, and Charles Kullman will be heard 
on April 10. These concerts will take 
place at Memorial Hall. 

On Feb. 20, this organization will 
give ‘A Musical Evening in Old Wil- 
liamsburg’, at the Columbus Gallery ot 
Fine Arts, under the direction of Ros- 
witha Cranston Smith, assisted by Mrs. 


a Akron 


Concert Events Arranged 
by Akron Tuesday Mu- 
sical Club Include Visit 
by the Cleveland Orches- 
tra — Westminster Choir 
Will Be Heard—Akron 
Civic Chorus Plans 
Spring Concert 


By Oscar SMITH 

AKRON, O., Feb. 5. 

_ HE next concert of importance this 

season will be given by Robert 

Casadesus, French pianist, on Feb. 13, 

under the auspices of the local Tuesday 

Musical Club, now in its fifty-second 

year. The sponsoring organization this 

season is presenting a series of six con- 

certs, the fourth of which will be that 
by Casadesus. 

The fifth will bring the Cleveland 
Orchestra, conducted by Dr. Artur Rod- 
zinski, on April 2, for its annual concert 
appearance, and the final recital will be 
by Nelson Eddy, baritone, on April 24. 


Westminster Choir to Sing 


John Finley Williamson will di- 
rect the famous Westminster Choir in 
a concert on Feb. 28, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Cuyahoga Falls Methodist 
Church. The choir thus will be near its 
former home, Dayton, O., where Dr. 
Williamson formerly was director of 
music at the Westminster Presbyterian 


Church. 
The Akron Civic Chorus of 250 
voices, directed by William Albert 


Hughes of Cleveland, will give its an- 
nal Spring concert probably sometime 
in May, with a prominent out-of-town 
singer as guest soloist. May festivals, 
with hundreds of student vocalists and 
instrumentalists participating, are being 
planned by city and rural schools. 












Lee M. Boda, Dorothy Stevens Humph- 
reys, Jessie Peters, and Mrs. Edward 
E. Smith. Singers will be Alice Laugh- 
ridge Heiston, Loretta Brashear, so- 
pranos; Ruth Suter, Marguerite Potts 
and Ramona Berlew, contraltos. Mabel 
Dunn Hopkins, violinist, Elizabeth Gin- 
gher and Dorothy Down, pianists, and 
a string quartet will provide instru- 
mental music. 

The Hast-Amend Civic Concert series 
has as artists for the remainder of the 
year: Argentinita and her Spanish 
dancers, Feb. 16; Hertha Glatz, con- 
tralto, and Marcel Grandjany, harpist, 
March 4. 


CLEVELAND CONCERTS 


Faculty Recital, Opportunity Series and 
Organ Program Heard 


CLEVELAND, O., Feb. 5.—The Cleve- 
land Music School Settlement presented 
Leonard Rose in a faculty recital on 
Jan. 5. Mr. Rose joined the Cleveland 
Orchestra as first ‘cellist, this season, 
and has won favorable comment as an 
orchestral player. Mr. Rose played an 
exacting program. Leon Machan was 
accompanist. 

The current series of Opportunity 
Concerts, sponsored by the recreation 
department of the City of Cleveland, in- 
cluded a performance by the Glenville 
High School Orchestra under Melvin 
L. Balliett. The soloists were: Kath- 
erine Karnes Morse, soprano, and James 
Caesar, violinist. The series is super- 
vised by Elizabeth Joki. 

Arthur W. Quimby, Curator of 
Music, Cleveland Museum of Art, re- 
sumed his regular Sunday twilight or- 
gan recitals in the Garden Court on 


Jan. 17. W. H. 
TO PLAY NEW WORK 





Casadesus to Introduce Concerto in 
Cincinnati 


Robert Casadesus, French composer 
and pianist, arrived recently with his 
wife, Gaby Casadesus, for a two-piano 
concert tour of America. Mr. and Mrs. 
Casadesus will appear as soloists with 
the Cincinnati Symphony on Feb. 9 and 
10 in the first American performances 
of Mr. Casadesus’s concerto for two 
pianos and orchestra. He was also sched- 
uled to be heard with the Houston Sym- 
phony in Texas on Jan. 22, the Tri- 
City Symphony in Davenport, Ia., on 
Jan 28, and in March with the Chicago 
and New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
orchestras. Mr. Casadesus, who is act- 
ing as unofficial ambassador of good- 
will for French music and culture on 
Jan. 18 was heard at Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, S. C. On Jan. 30 and 31 
he was to give recitals in Louisville and 
Toledo, respectively. 
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Columbus 


Women’s Club of Columbus Brings Min- 
neapolis Symphony and Schedules Remain- 
ing Events of Season—Hast-Amend Civic 
Concert Series Lists Artists To Be Heard— 
Rochester Philharmonic Will Appear Under 

Iturbi—Clubs and Local Groups Active 
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Capital University, whose music series 
is managed by 
Georges 


Harm 
violinist, 


Harms, brings 
Feb. 19, 


Enesco, 





Mrs. Henry C. Lord, Helen Pugh Alcorn, 


President of the Executive Secretary 
Women's Music Club of the Symphony 
Club of Central Ohio 


Westminster Choir, Feb. 25, Scholz 
brothers, duo-pianists, March 26 and 27. 
The University’s Chapel Choir, directed 
by Ellis Snyder, will go on tour in 
March. 

Rochester Philharmonic to Be Heard 

Having presented the New York and 
Philadelphia symphony orchestras, the 
Symphony Club of Central Ohio will 
end its season with the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic, directed by José  Iturbi, 
whose sister, Amparo, will be soloist 
with the orchestra. They will give an 
afternoon and evening performance at 
Memorial Hall March 11. Helen Pugh 
Alcorn is secretary-treasurer and direc- 
tor of the club. 

The Stella Becker Dance Group will 
be presented in April at the Bexley Au- 
ditorium and will again dance to the 
symphony composed especially for them 
by John Klein. Members of the group 
are Joan Eberle, Janice Davis, Marian 











Man- 


Harm Harms, 
ager of the Capital 


Herman Amend, 
One of the Man- 
University Music 


Series 


agers of the Hast- 
Amend Civic Series 



















Edwin Stainbrook, rEllis Snyder, Conduc- 
Conductor of the tor of the Chapel 
Columbus Chamber Choir of Capital 
Orchestra University 
Block, Jeane Canode, Carolyn Cates, 


Ruth Le Veck, Marjorie Trautman, and 
Jeanne Breeze. 

The Columbus Salon Orchestra of 
the Ohio music project is scheduled to 
appear each Tuesday evening at the 
Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts, where 
local guest artists frequently will be fea- 
tured. “The Story of Music’, a feature 
of the Ohio State University school of 
the air, is broadcast each Monday with 
Edwin Stainbrook, the director, giving 
the lecture and the orchestra playing 
illustrations. 

The Saturday Music Club has elected 
as its new president Theodore Horst. 
The club will present two members’ 
concerts March 31 and May 11. Pro- 
gram chairman is Margaret Bright. 

Margaret Crawford, director of the 
Grand Opera Club, announces that the 
club, after having given many perform- 
ances of the dramatization of Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Elijah’, is preparing to give 
Gounod’s ‘Faust’. New officers of the 
Columbus Opera Club are: Opal Stauf- 
fer, president; Robert Barr and Myrtle 
Ross Keith, vice presidents; Helen 
Hinterschied, secretary ; and Nason Old- 
ham, treasurer. 
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New Orleans 
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the sponsorship of the Baton Rouge 
Grand Opera Association. Pasquale 
Amato is head of the L. S. U.’s opera 
department. Members of its staff are 
Dr. H. W. Stopher, general director, 
Louis Ferraro, chorus master, and Louis 
Hasselmans, conductor. 

The officers of the Spring Fiesta are: 
Mrs. Hamilton Polk Jones, president; 
Helen Pitkin Schertz, Mrs. Otto 
Joachim, Eleanor Riggs, Josephine 
Thomas. ‘The advisory board is com- 
posed of: Elizabeth Gilmer (Dorothy 
Dix) honorary chairman; Mrs. Charles 
F. Buck; Mrs. Henry Landry de Fre- 
neuse; Messrs. J. M. Jones, H. G. 
Meador, Miles Pratt, Louis Rosen and 
Wm. G. Zetzmann. 

Newcomb School of Music will be ac- 
tive in the presentation of a large choral 
and orchestral performance in March 
and in the same month will present the 
Newcomb-Tulane A Cappella Choir in 
an Easter Memorial Service. In May 
it will offer concerts by the Newcomb 
Glee Club and Orchestra, the Tulane 
Symphony, the Tulane University Band, 
and the Tulane Glee Club. In June, it 
will contribute special music to the 
Baccalaureate Services of Tulane Uni- 
versity. Leon Ryder Maxwell is head 
of the Newcomb School of Music; May- 
nard Klein is director of the music 
group and Newcomb Orchestra, and 
John S. Morrissey is director of the 
Tulane Symphony and University 
Band. 

Loyola College of Music, Dr. Ernest 
E. Schuytten, director, will give Sym- 
phony concerts on March 12, and April 
9. Dr. Schuytten will, as usual, lead 
the orchestra. 

Music Week promises many interest- 
ing attractions. Mary M. Conway, di- 
rector of Music for every division of 
public schools, will, as heretofore, be a 
vital factor in planning the program. 


Societies Offer Interesting Fare 


The Apollo Male Chorus, Louis Pan- 
zeri, director, will continue its excellent 
work and will appear publicly from time 
to time. Blanche Prince will continue 
as accompanist of the fine organization. 

The Cercle Lyrique, for twenty-eight 
years one of the prominent musical so- 
cieties, will carry out its monthly 
musicales which are invariably largely 
attended. The officers are Jeanne 
Dupuy Harrison, president, Mrs. Walter 
Hava, Mrs. Clyde Johnson, Guy Bayhi. 

Ferdinand Dunkley, organist, com- 
poser and teacher, will be heard at the 
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St. Charles Presbyterian Church each 
month in an important organ solo. 

Benedict Gruenwald, to whom music 
lovers are indebted for many important 
musical evenings, will again present the 
Metropolitan Opera Company in four 
performances next April. 

The Mary V. Moloney Club has re- 
sumed its activities and will use the 
National Federation of Music Clubs’ 
study plan. It will continue, as in for- 
mer years, to present its vocal and piano 
ensemble recitals. Miss Moloney is 
organist at Touro Synagogue and Pry- 
tania Presbyterian Church and is a 
member of the faculty of Loyola Col- 
lege of Music. 
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on March 28; a program by Lisa 
Parnova, dancer, and her troupe on 
March 12, and the Barrére Little Sym- 
phony on April 15. 

Jeanette McDonald will appear at the 
Municipal Auditorium on Feb. 17, her 
first concert in this section. She is 
sponsored by Mrs. P. J. White and 
Mrs. W. F. Woods, a new team of 
concert managers who have brought 
several outstanding performers here 
during the year. They will bring Lily 
Pons for a concert on April 9. 

The Shreveport Opera League looks 
forward to its most successful year, 
which began with a performance of 
‘Rigoletto’ late in January, with Michael 
Signorelli of the Chicago City Opera 
as guest artist. Will Blailock, bari- 
tone, now of Shreveport and recently 
of the Chicago City Opera sang the 
title role. The rest of the cast was 
made up of young Shreveport singers, 
recruited from Dodd and Centenary col- 
leges, local singing groups and through 
voice teachers. The league plans to 
present several other operas in the 
course of the year. 

A newly organized string ensemble 
will give regular concerts at the State 
Exhibit Building on the Fair Grounds 
here on Sunday afternoons. The pro- 
grams have been well received. 

The Women’s Department Club, 
through Mrs. Paul McBride, music 
chairman, inaugurated a new series of 
musicals which are proving popular. 
Ralph Squires, head of the music de- 
partment at Centenary College, has 
been giving musical lectures at the De- 
partment Club. The series has the gen- 
eral title “Music As Related to World 
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Events”. A future lecture will deal 
with Finland’s place in the musical 
world and will include some of the 
music of Sibelius. 


Waterloo, la. 





Catholic Daughters of 
America Concert Series 
Brings Four Events to 
City During Next Sea- 
son—Non-Salaried Sym- 
phony Wins Recognition 
from Community 








By OLe HELLIE 
WATERLOO, Iowa, Feb. 5. 


MARIAN ANDERSON, the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Nathan 
Milstein and Mischa Levitzki will ap- 
pear in Waterloo in the course of 1940- 
41 season of the Catholic Daughters of 
America concert series, according to 
Mrs. Ruth Lemmer, regent, who has 
managed successful concert series here 
for the last two years. Waterloo became 
an Iowa music center in May, 1938, 
when Marian Anderson sang here for 
the first time. One thousand of the 
1,900 persons who heard her were from 
other cities in eastern Iowa, Wisconsin 
and western Illinois. An informal poll 
taken at a recent concert showed strong 
desire for a return engagement for Miss 
Anderson. Several hundred votes were 
also cast for the Monte Carlo ballet, 
although it has never been seen here. 

So far this year the Catholic Daugh- 
ters chapter has presented John Charles 
Thomas, baritone; Efrem Zimbalist, 
violinist, and Artur Rubinstein, pianist. 
Hertha Glatz, contralto, will close the 
series in the spring. About 960 season 
tickets were sold in advance. The aver- 
age attendance has been about 1,100. 
Waterloo is a city of 55,000. 

Besides the Catholic Daughters series, 
the community has supported generous- 
ly for eleven seasons a non-salaried 
symphony of eighty-five members. 
George Dasch, conductor of the. Busi- 
ness Men’s Symphony of Chicago, 
commutes to Waterloo for six weekly 
rehearsals before each concert, the only 
drills the orchestra has as a unit. The 
members study their parts at home be- 


tween rehearsals. Considering the limit- 
ed preparation possible, the tone quality 
of the orchestra is good, and the inter- 
pretations of standard orchestral works 
are adequate. 

The opening program of the season 
included a selection from ‘La Boutique 
Fantasque’, by Rossini, orchestrated by 
Respighi, Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony, Glazunoff’s Violin Concertg, and 
Rossini’s overture to ‘Semiramide’. 
Emil Bock, youthful member of the 
music faculty at lowa State Teachers 
Colege, Cedar Falls, was the violin 
soloist. 


Lindsborg 


(Continued from page 355) 


Palm Sunday, March 17, the 169th ren- 
dition of Handel’s ‘Messiah’ by this or- 
ganization will take place. The chorus 
is under Dr. Hagbard Brase, who has 
been its director for the past twenty-five 
years. Arvid Wallin, a member of the 
Fine Arts faculty, will be at the organ. 
Soloists of national reputation, all of 
New York, will be featured during the 
week. ‘The Messiah’ will be repeated 
March 24. 

A number of years ago it was decided 
to add other oratorios to the repertoire 
of the Society. This year on Good Fri- 
day evening the Society will sing Bach’s 
‘St. Matthew Passion’ for the fifteenth 
consecutive year. 

Since 1883 Bethany’s own orchestra 
has furnished the accompaniment for all 
performances of the chorus. The orches- 
tra will give a concert on March 18. 
Benjamin Goodsell is the conductor. 

Bethany Band is the oldest musical 
enterprise of Lindsborg and Bethany 
College. With a membership of fifty- 
five, under Hjalmar Wetterstrom, it will 
appear in concert March 19. 

The Bethany College Choir consisting 
of sixty selected voices, under Dr. Brase, 
is one of the outstanding musical organ- 
izations on the campus. The choir will 
appear in concert March 23. 

Hilde Reggiani will appear in recital 
Easter Sunday afternoon. 

Bethany College will sponsor audi- 
tions in piano, voice, violin, ’cello, brass, 
woodwind and expression during the 
week of March 18-23. As prizes, $980.00 
will be offered in scholarships. 








Hold Choral Festival and Clinic at 
Stillwater, Okla. 


STILLWATER, OKLA., Feb. 5.—A 
highly successful all-state choral festival 
and clinic was held on the campus of 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, on Jan. 11, 12 and 13, under the 
chairmanship of Paul T. Klingstedt, 
head of the voice department of the col- 
lege, and the conductorship of Noble 
Cain. Seven hundred students from 
thirty high schools in the state took 
part, singing works by Bach, Palestrina, 
and Di Lasso as well as modern com- 
posers. 





Jacques Cartier Completes Dance- 
Drama 


Jacques Cartier, the actor dancer, has 
completed an original solo dance-drama, 
‘The Noble Czar’. He portrays six Rus- 
sian czars: ‘Ivan, the Terrible’ ; ‘Dimitri, 
the Religious’; ‘Peter, the Great’; ‘Peter 
the II’; ‘Alexis’ and ‘Nicholas, the II’. 
Cartier will present his new work first 
in Kalamazoo, Mich., in March. From 
there he will take it to Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Chicago, Hollywood, Fresno and 
Oakland. He recently was signed by 
Embree Concert Service. 

















Edwarda Metz, Pro- 
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Music Festival Week 
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Sioux City 


By EpitHa K. WEBSTER 
SIOUX CITY, IA., Feb. 5. 
LAY and music are allies in Sioux 
City. For the coming year the Sioux 
City department of public recreation will 
supervise and promote concerts as well 
as instruct musically through Summer 
playground and Winter recreational 
center programs. 

All this supplements the artists con- 
cert series to continue this season with 
the March 4 appearance of Simon Barer, 
pianist. It opened auspiciously with the 
concert of Lily Pons and included Mar- 
cel Hubert, the Coolidge Quartet, Robert 
Nicholson, Vronsky and Babin, and the 
Sioux City Symphony. Sponsoring the 
course this season and next, is the Sioux 
City Civic Music Association. 

Prizewinners to Appear 


Leo Kucinski is director of the Sym- 
phony. He trained also the Monahan 
post band which won this year for the 
sixth time first honors. of the American 
legion. Many Sioux City musicians 
play in both groups. The symphony 
will play again at several of the 1940-41 
concert series of the civic music group. 
Prizewinning young artists of the mid- 
dle west will be soloists at the Dec. 15, 
1940, presentation of MHandel’s ‘The 
Messiah’ by the Sioux City Festival 
chorus. Paul MacCollin, head of the 
Morningside College Conservatory of 
Music, is director. 

In May, during national music week, 
Mayor David Loepp is expected to pro- 
claim Sioux City’s annual Spring music 
festival and thousands of men, women 
and children will participate in nightly 
concerts and broadcasts from the Jour- 
nal station KSC) and the Tribune sta- 
tion KTRI. 

Harry F. Norris, department store 
president, is-president also of the 1940 
board of directors of the music festival 
week association. Maurice T. Iverson, 
director of public school music, is vice- 
president. Mrs. A. C. Eckert is treas- 
urer .nd Ferdinand A. Bahr, director of 
the department of public recreation, is 
executive secretary. Other directors 
who represent and are elected by pro- 
fessional and amateur musical groups 
are Paul Bower, A. H. Doty, Mrs. Way- 
land K. Hicks, Carl Noorbom, F. A. 
Lynch, Frances Browning, Mrs. Mary 
Wall Borman and Edwarda Metz. 

Miss Metz, a Morningside college con- 
servatory faculty member, is chairman 
of the music festival week program. 
Tentative plans are for an opening Sun- 
day evening concert by combined church 
choirs under the baton of Levi O. Dees; 
a Monday evening concert by the Morn- 
ingside college and Central and East 
high school bands; a Tuesday program 
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by junior high school instrumental and 
choral groups, a Wednesday evening 
musical by combined men’s and women’s 
choruses; a Thursday evening concert 
by the Sioux City Symphony and the 
Civic Chorus; and, in conclusion, a 
banquet and the election of officers for 
association members and directors. As- 
sisting Miss Metz on the program com- 
mittee are Dwight Steele, Mr. Bower, 
Mr. Iverson and Mr. Norris. Evening 
concerts will be at the Central high 
school auditorium. 


Civic Chorus Prepares Programs 


The Sioux City Civic Chorus is spon- 
sored by the department of recreation 
which meets all expenses, including 
salary of the director. In March the 
group will sing a Rachmaninoff pro- 
gram; in May, the music week offerings, 
and next December, “The Messiah’. The 


Civic Orchestra, likewise sponsored by, 


the department of recreation, is slated 
for February and March concerts, for 
radio broadcasts and a music week ap- 
pearance. The recreation department 
pays all expenses of the music festival 
week also. 

Another cultural interest is the fourth 
annual folk dance festival at which more 
than 2,000 children are to appear Aug. 
14 in Sioux City’s beautiful famous 
bandshell. It was built from plans that 
won third prize in a Paris competition, 
drawn by Henry Kamphoefner, former 
young Sioux City architect, now on the 
faculty of the University of Oklahoma. 

Children’s little theater programs— 
weekly concerts by grade school orches- 
tras and choruses—commenced Jan. 27 
for an eight-week period to preface a 
similar series of juvenile dramatic pro- 
ductions. On the playgrounds every 
summer rhythm bands are organized and 
participants are trained for a children’s 
drama and music festival, which this 
season will be the week of July 15. 

The Sioux City Junior League is re- 
sponsible for two non-profit-making 
children’s cultural events annually. The 
league will sponsor the Pinocchio bal- 
let Feb. 21 at The Orpheum. Mrs. Mort 
Henkin, league president, has named 
Mrs. W. T. Mahoney, chairman of the 
Pinocchio ballet. 

The Morningside college A Cappella 
Choir is a group important in Sioux 
City and known throughout the South 
and East where they tour annually. 
Their Spring concert under the baton 
of Prof. MacCollin will be Feb. 15. 
Throughout the Summer there are semi- 
weekly band concerts by the Sioux City 
municipal band in the Grandview and 
other park shells to which, last season, 
mass singing was a popular program 
addition. 

Last, but not least, are notes on the 
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Civic Music ~ 
Association 
Presents Am- 
bitious Series 
—Drake 
University to 
Give Opera 
and Sym- 
phony Events 
—Festival 
Programs 


Scheduled 


Con- 
ductor, Drake Civic 
Symphony 


Frank Noyes, 


By C.irrorp BLoom 

DES MOINES, IA., Feb. 5. 
SERIES of unusually attractive 
and interesting musical events has 
been on the calendar for the music 
lovers of Des Moines during the first 
half of the current season, and the sec- 
ond half upon which we are now enter- 

ing bids fair to be equally attractive. 
For the two final concerts of the five 
originally scheduled by the Des Moines 
Civic Music Association, the Minneapo- 
lis Symphony will be presented at the 
Shrine Temple Auditorium twice on 
Feb. 19, the evening concert being under 
the direction of the orchestra’s regular 
conductor, Dimitri Mitropoulos, with 
the afternoon program to be directed 


by the assistant conductor, William 
Mueble. 
Under the direction of Dr. C. D. 


Smith, Moriz Rosenthal will play at the 
Hoyt Sherman Auditorium on Feb, 11, 
and on Feb. 17 the Junior League of 
Des Moines will present Doris Adams 
Hunn in her seventh annual symphonic 
analysis program before the members of 
the Des Moines Civic Music Associa- 
tion, the symphony to be analyzed being 
the Franck D Minor, which will be 
played two days later on the program 
of the Minneapolis Symphony. On April 
8 Mrs. George F. Clark will present 
Jeanette MacDonald, at the Shrine 
Temple Auditorium, and on May 6 the 
Treble Clef Club will present Ruth 
Klauber, pianist and composer, of Chi- 
cago. The last of a series of excellent 
historic chamber music concerts by the 
Des Moines Chamber Music Trio will 
be played at the Hoyt Sherman Art Gal- 
lery on March 11. 

Of eleven musical events for the sea- 
son at Drake University, six remain to 
be given. The first of these, on Feb. 20, 


ae Cooree een eereaneien 


convention of the Iowa Federation of 
Music Clubs April 1, 2 and 3. Mrs. 
Wayland K. Hicks is program chair- 
man. Eleanor Houts of Cedar Rapids, 
instructor at Coe college, is state presi- 
dent. Mrs. Vincent Ober of Norfolk, 
Va., president of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, will be the principal 
convention speaker. 


Composers’ Contest of Interest 


The first day of the state meet is de- 
voted, bi-annually, to a statewide junior 
competitive festival open to all Iowa 
boys and girls up to the age of eighteen 
years. There is an lowa composers con- 
test also and, on the opening convention 
day, a vesper service by junior contes- 
tants. An Iowa composers concert, fea- 
turing the works of winners, and per- 
formed by them, will conclude the sec- 
ond day. Mrs. Ober will speak at the 
convention banquet at which the Morn- 
ingside College choir will sing. Nadine 
Lundquist, winner of a recent state con- 
test, and massed choruses of member 
clubs will sing. Miss Houts will pre- 
side at convention sessions. 
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Des Moines 


is to be a joint recital by Margaret 
Christy, ‘cellist, and Frank Noyes, vio- 
linist. On March 3 the Drake Univer- 
sity concert band will make its final ap- 
pearance of the season and on March 
19 Dr. Herbert Gould, basso-cantante 
and Dean of the College of Fine Arts, 
will be presented in recital. Paul Stoye, 
pianist, will appear on April 16, and the 
final recital of the year will be a pro- 
gram of unusual chamber works for 
piano, cornet and clarinet which will be 
played on May 7, the artists participat- 
ing being Delia Griswold Green, Gordon 
Bird and John Snyder. The final event 
of the Drake series will be a presenta- 
tion on May 15 of Verdi’s opera ‘Aida’ 
at the University Auditorium with an 
all-student cast, chorus and orchestra, 
under the direction of Dean Herbert 
Gould. 

The Drake University Symphony has, 
during the past months, become the 
Drake Civic Symphony and will func- 
tion in the future under the sponsorship 
of a civic committee headed by Reece 
Stuart, Jr., of the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune editorial staff. The orches- 
tra under Frank Noyes will play its two 
remaining concerts of the season on 
March 3 and May 12, with four addi- 
tional concerts planned for the coming 
Fall and Winter months. 


Little Symphony Active 

An extensive series of music appre- 
ciation programs is under way in the 
Des Moines public schools under the 
general direction of Lorrain E. Watters, 
director of music education in the Des 
Moines schools. By the end of the year 
more than 140 concerts will have been 
given this season in the elementary 
schools by the WPA Little Symphony 
under Willard Moore. Throughout the 
school year each of the four high 
schools of the city has enjoyed weekly 
concerts by the Des Moines String 
Quartet and the Des Moines Woodwind 
Quartet, and in addition to the chamber 
music concerts each high school will 
enjoy and participate in, during the 
Spring months, a series of exchange 
concerts with each of the other high 
schools, the musical groups of each 
school appearing before each of the 
other schools in the course of the series. 

Five all-city festival programs will 
be presented at the Des Moines Coli- 
seum under Mr. Watters, the senior 
high festivals on April 19 and May 24, 
the junior high programs on March 8 
and May 17, and the elementary festi- 
val during the week of May 13. At the 
latter concert a chorus of 2000 voices 
and an orchestra of 300 pieces will par- 
ticipate, all children being of the ele- 
mentary school age. More than 4000 
school children will be in attendance at 
the matinee concert to be given on 
Feb. 19 by the Minneapolis Symphony. 





Mu Phi Chapter Gives Musicale 


Tau Alpha Chapter of Mu Phi Epsi- 
lon entertained at a musicale and lunch- 
eon in the Hotel St. Moritz, New York, 
on the morning of Jan. 18, with Mrs. 
George Kingdon Parsons, president, 
presiding. Artists were Beatrice Mac- 
Cue, contralto, Elizabeth Ball, soprano, 
Mina Ernest, soprano; Margaret Sher- 
man, soprano; Jane Armstrong, con- 
tralto; Gertrude Bihr Plaga, pianist, 
and Eleanor Berger, contralto. Guests 
of honor were Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
composer; Harriet Henders, soprano of 
the Metropolitan, and Mrs. Edgar Still- 
man Kelley. 
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Springfield, Mass. 


Community Concert Series 
and Wagner Management 
Sponsor Popular Recitals 
—Theatre Planned for 
Opera — Clubs Prepare 
Offerings 


By JOHN D. DONOGHUE 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Feb. 5. 
APACITY audiences for two con- 
cert series provide Springfield’s an- 
swer to the charge that it is musically 
dormant. The well established Com- 
munity Concert Series continues to fill 
the auditorium with its nearly 4000 
seats, and the other series, jointly spon- 
sored by Charles L. Wagner of New 
York and Edward H. Marsh of Spring- 
field, saw more than 3,500 present when 
the season opened with the Rochester 
Philharmonic under José Iturbi, and 

with Rosalyn Tureck as soloist. 

The Community Concert Series, open- 
ing with Lawrence Tibbett and continu- 
ing with Simon Barer’s first Springfield 
concert, also includes the Boston orches- 
tra, under Koussevitzky, and the Metro- 
politan Opera Quartet, composed of 
Antoine, Olheim, Kullman and Brown- 
lee. Balloting for next year has been 
completed, but the results have not yet 
been announced by the Junior League 
of Springfield, sponsors of the series. 

The Wagner series in its third year 
ran into misfortune, after a brilliant 
start, due to the inability of European 
artists to keep American engagements. 
Gieseking, whose popularity in both of 
the first two years added immeasurably 
to the success of the series, was detained 
abroad and Moriz Rosenthal was ob- 
tained to replace him. 

Blockade troubles caused a postpone- 
ment of the recital in this series by Jussi 
Bjoerling, who will make his second ap- 
pearance in the city Feb. 28. Another 
Scandinavian artist, Carin Carlsson, 
contralto, was held at home and Georgia 
Graves was obtained as a substitute in 
the joint recital with Zinka Milanov. 

Committee for New Theater Created 

Evidence that Springfield will make 
a serious bid for musical and dramatic 
productions which have recently passed 
the city by because of facilities either in- 
adequate or too expensive, was seen in 
the creation of a committee this year to 
study the feasibility of a municipal thea- 
ter. Should this be found too costly, the 
committee will report on the advisability 
of remodeling the stage of the auditor- 
ium, notable for its acoustics, so that it 
can be used for opera, ballet or plays. 
The inability of the San Carlo Opera 
Company to get either the auditorium, 
because of fire law restrictions on scen- 
ery, or the Court Square theater, now 
used for movies, precipitated the naming 
of the committee. 

The death this past year of John J. 
Bishop, director of the old Springfield 
Music Festival and conductor of the 
Orpheus Club, following that of Arthur 
H. Turner, founder of the MacDowell 
Male Choir, removes from the Spring- 
field musical scene the two leading fig- 
ures for the past quarter century. G. 
Loring Burwell commuted temporarily 
from Waterbury, Conn., to direct the 
MacDowell group, which is now leader- 
less as is the Orpheus Club. 

C. Franklin Pierce, who came from 
New Haven, Conn., to succeed Turner 


Hazel Cook, Music 
Director of Clas- 
sical High School 


as music director at the First Congre- 
gational Church, combined the remain- 
der of the two choirs with his own sing- 
ers to present excerpts from “The Mes- 
siah’ at Christmastime. F. Anthony 
Viggiano, music director at Commerce 
High, is continuing his success with the 
Springfield Choral Club, a mixed chorus. 

Churches which offered outstanding 
programs during the year were South 
Congregational Church where the a 
cappella choir is directed by Harry H. 
Kellogg, and Christ Church Cathedral, 
under Lucius Harris. 


Activities of Clubs Varied 


The music clubs of Classical high 
school, led by Miss Hazel Clark, will 
this year present Pierné’s ‘Children’s 
Crusade’. 

The Y. M. C. A. Sunday afternoon 
series has presented Dr. Hans Kindler 
and the National Symphony as well as 
the Siberian Singers. Rodzinski with 
the Cleveland orchestra is the final at- 
traction this year. 

The Tuesday Morning Music club 
opened its season with the Belgian Piano 
Quartet. Suzanne Bloch and Aaron 
Copland comprise the other guest at- 
tractions, arranged by Kathleen D. 
Knox. 

Though professional opera met with 
obstacles, amateur opera started a suc- 
cessful season. The Springfield Opera 
Company, Amilcare Cerboneschi con- 
ducting, will follow up its success last 
year in ‘La Bohéme’ with ‘Il Trovatore’. 
A newcomer to the city from the West 
Coast, Claire Harrington, has organized 
the Springfield Opera Guild. 

American International College has 
named J. Clement Schuler as music su- 
pervisor. Charles Mackey has started 
rehearsals with a group of about thirty 
musicians, nucleus of a Springfield Sym- 
phony. Armand Balendonck, who di- 
rected the WPA orchestra before the 
project’s death, is also hopeful of start- 
ing a symphony. The WPA music 
units, now under the sponsorship of the 
state department of education, assist at 
school appreciation concerts under Mil- 
ton Aronson, Harry Newsome and 
Ralph Finch. 

An event to which Springfield is look- 
ing forward eagerly is the appearance 
here next month of Jeanette MacDonald 
in her only New England recital. Wag- 
ner and Marsh will present her. 
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BOWDOIN COLLEGE MUSIC 


New Choral Society Gives First Concert 
—Prominent Recitalists Heard 

BruNswick, Me., Feb. 5.—Musical 
activities at Bowdoin College thus far 
this season have included appearances 
by Zlatko Balokovic, violinist; La Ar- 
gentinita, Spanish dancer; Alfred 
Brinkler, organist; Isabel French, lyric 
soprano; and the Curtis String Quartet. 
In February (exact date not yet an- 
nounced) Norbert Lauga and Frederic 
Tillotson will be heard in a program of 
sonatas for violin and piano. Efrem 
Zimbalist, violinist, will appear in the 
High School on March 12. And in 
April Alfred Zighera, viola da gamba 
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Portland, Me. 


Symphony Under Russell 
Cook Schedules Program 
of American Music—Or- 
ganizations and Choruses 
Attract Unusual Interest 


By ELLen F. BLopGett 


PORTLAND, ME., Feb. 5. 
HE season of 1939-1940 has been 
the most extensive musical season in 
years to be enjoyed by Portland and 
vicinity. Local musical organizations 
have planned and are giving programs 
larger in scope, both in number and ma- 
terial than in former years. The Port- 
land Symphony is now in its seventeenth 
season and the fourth consecutive year 
under the baton of Russell Ames Cook. 
The climax of this season will be the 
concert to be given in April which will 
be devoted to American music. Peggy 
Stewart, Boston pianist, will be heard 
in her own composition ‘Nightfroth’, 
with the orchestra. The complete score 
of ‘Oedipus Tyranus’ by John Knowles 
Paine, born in 1839 in Portland, will 
also be included on the program as will 
compositions of MacDowell and other 
contemporary American composers 
The next regular concert in the series 
will be given Feb. 14 and it is planned 
to have as guest soloist a ’cellist from 
Boston. In April of last year a joint 
concert including the Portland Women’s 
Chorus, the Portland Men’s Singing 
Club and the orchestra proved so popu- 
lar with the subscribers of the respec- 
tive groups that a similar concert is 
planned for this year to be given March 
26. At this concert the singing groups 
will each be heard in a group of songs 
and a group will also be given with the 
orchestra. Outside the regular series 
the orchestra will present two children’s 
concerts and a “Pop” concert. 


Rossini Club Observes 70th Anniversary 


The Portland Rossini Club, oldest in- 
corporated music club in the United 
States, will celebrate its seventieth an- 
niversary on Feb. 29, the birthday of 
the composer for whom the club is 
named. Louise H. Armstrong, presi- 
dent, has announced that the program 
will include excerpts from old programs 
given by the members in the early years 
of the club. The final concert of the 
season in April will be the annual 
Spring concert. The program will com- 
prise request numbers of outstanding 
merit presented during the year by the 
members. The club is also sponsoring a 
concert by Alec Templetog to be given 
player, and Frederic Tillotson will play 
the ‘cello and piano sonatas of Bach. 

The newly formed Brunswich Choral 
Society of more than 100 voices, under 
the direction of Frederic Tillotson, gave 
its first concert on Jan. 12. Mr. Tillot- 
son conducted and also appeared as as- 
sisting artist in a group of piano solos. 

A program of a cappella church music 
will be given by the Bowdoin College 
Chapel Choir on Feb. 25. The Inter- 
fraternity singing competitoin will be 
held on March 5. This will enlist 650 
students and a silver cup will be given 
as a prize. The annual Glee Club con- 
cert will be given on March 18 and two 
Glee Club Festivals, in which clubs from 
other colleges will take part, are in 
preparation for April and December. 


Russell Ames Cook, 
Conductor of the 
Portland Symphony 


Louise H. Armstrong, 
President of the 
Rossini Club 


in the City Hall Auditorium. 

The Portland Men’s Singing Club 
and the Portland Women’s Chorus for 
the second consecutive year sponsored 
a series of concerts which includes two 
concerts by the Women’s Chorus, one 
by the Men’s Singing Club and the joint 
concert with the orchestra. The Men’s 
Singing Club under Arthur Wilson will 
give its concert April 16, when Frederic 
Tillotson, pianist, and head of the music 
department of Bowdoin College and a 
former director of the club, will be the 
soloist. The club will also take part 
this year in the contest of the New En- 
gland Federation of Men’s Singing 
Clubs. 

The Portland Women’s Chorus, con- 
ducted by John White Thomas, head of 
the music department of Colby College, 
will give its second concert May 3. 
Definite plans have not been made but 
it is hoped that an instrumental soloist 
will assist. 

The New England District Regional 
Convention of the American Guild of 
Organists will be held in Portland, Aug. 
20 to 22, with the Maine Chapter as the 
host group. Alfred Brinkler, FAGO, 
and dean of the chapter will again man- 
age the summer series of organ concerts 
given on the famous Kotzschmar Me- 
morial Organ. Mr. Brinkler hopes to 
include on these programs noted organ- 
ists, members of AGO, many of whom 
are Summer visitors in the state. 

The Portland Community Concert As- 
sociation, Donald Payson, president, 
presented a course of five concerts dur- 
ing the 1939-1940 season which included 
Simon Barer, Bruna Castagna, the Jooss 
Ballet, the Barrére Concertino and Igor 
Gorin, and Gregor Piatagorsky. This 
year the association will hold its mem- 
bership drive during the week of 
March 11. 

The Portland Polyphonic Society, 
conducted by Alfred Brinkler and num- 
bering twenty-one members, will give 
its annual Spring concert sometime in 
April. The program will include com- 
positions in five, six and eight parts ex- 
amples of old and modern polyphonic 
writings 


MFMC Convention Planned 


The annual convention of the Maine 
Federation of Music Clubs will be held 
in Gardiner in May. Dr. John Warren 
Erb, chairman of choral music for the 
national organization, will be present 
and conduct a state chorus it was re- 
cently announced by Mrs Clyde H. Pot- 
ter, state chairman. 

In May the Federated Junior Choirs 
will hold a Vesper Service in the Con- 
gress Square Universalist Church. Mrs. 
Foster L. Haviland, state chairman of 
church music, is in charge of arrange- 
ments. Mrs. Haviland is also working 
on plans for the annual Thanksgiving 
Festival to be held in the City Hall 
Auditorium the Sunday before Thanks- 
giving. At the festival this year more 
than 200 persons, members of the senior, 
young peoples and junior choirs par- 
ticipated. 








Salt Lake City 


By Gait MartTINn 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, Feb. 5. 


IMING directly at musical audi- 

ences of the future, a number of 
agencies in Utah plan valuable educa- 
tional work during the current calendar 
year in addition to the recitals and pro- 
grams regularly conducted for the dyed- 
in-the-wool patron of concert halls. 

That reaching the largest number of 
prospective music fans in the next gen- 
eration is the series of concerts given 
by the Utah Music Program Orchestra, 
directed by Reginald Beales. In co- 
eperation with Dr. Lorin F. Wheel- 
wright, supervisor of music in the Salt 
Lake schools, the orchestra of thirty 
men and women is completing its third 
year of symphonic concerts given in the 
city schools. The first year’s w6érk ac- 
quainted the children with instrumenta- 
tion and the second with musical form. 
The third is training students to the pro- 
cedure of an adult audience of cultured 
persons. In all, a total of 348 concerts, 
carefully correlated with school music 
appreciation courses, have been given to 
113,750 listeners. 

Appealing to a large but more adult 
group are the symphonic concerts given 
by the McCune School of Music and 
Art orchestra under the direction of 
Frank W. Asper. This group of 110 
instrumentalists shows gratifying growth 
in its presentation of strictly classic 
music, 


Ganz to Play with University Group 


The concerts of the Brigham Young 
University Symphony of Provo, under 
Leroy J. Robertson, are looked upon as 
n:ajor musical events. This spring, Ru- 
dolph Ganz of Chicago and New York 
will play with the orchestra. 

Valuable work is being done by the 
Utah State Agricultural College Or- 
chestra at Logan under N. W. Christ- 
iansen and by the school orchestras and 
bands at Price, Richfield, Branch Agri- 
cultural College at Cedar City, Snow 
Jr., College at Ephraim, Weber Jr., 
College at Ogden, Dixie, Jr., College at 
St. George. 

The level of musical standards is be- 
ing greatly elevated by church music in- 
stitutes for choristers and organists 
sponsored by the L. D. S. Church, with 
Tracy Y. Cannon, director of the Mc- 
Cune School of Music and Art, and 
chairman of the church music commit- 
tee, at the helm. These institutes car- 
ried on in a half dozen states as well as 
Canada have had over 6,000 registra- 
tions for the twelve-week courses in over 
127 states. 

3,000 high school and elementary 
grade school children will join in the 
biennial music festival at the Salt Lake 
Tabernacle during Music Week in May. 
Dr. Wheelwright has outlined a two- 
night program, taking as its theme the 


Concerts of Program Orch- 
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Utah State Orchestra 
Directed at Audiences of 
the Future—Civic Music 
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‘love of youth for God and country’. 
Music by American composers, and an 
original choral work by Dr. Wheel- 
wright, based on the Sir Walter Scott 
poem, ‘Breathes There A Man With 
Soul So Dead’, will be presented. 

The Salt Lake Oratorio Society, with 
Dr. Adam S. Bennion as president and 
Squire Coop as musical director, en- 
couraged by a magnificent rendition of 
Handel’s ‘The Messiah’ at the Taber- 
nacle on Dec. 31, is planning a year of 
intensive activity. 

Civic Music List Is Large 


Members of the Salt Lake Civic Music 
Association have a bounteous music 
program to look forward to, including 


programs by Heifetz, Kipnis, Mme. 
Lehmann, Simon Barer, and Gerald 
Tracy. 


Patrons of the B. Y. U.-Provo Com- 
munity Concert course will hear Bjoer- 
ling, Cassado, Szigeti, Cherniavsky, Gie- 
seking, Moriz Rosenthal, Loewenguth 
String Quartet, Pasquier Trio, Luther 
King, Bidu Sayao and Ernst Wolff. 

The University of Utah Extension 
Division will present at Kingsbury Hall 
the Westminster Choir and Jan Peerce. 
Other attractions to appear in Salt Lake 
City include Lawrence Tibbett, Roland 
Hayes, and the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany. 

A vigorous campaign on behalf of 
music is planned by the Utah Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, with Edna Evans 
Johnson as president. The University 
of Utah music department, directed by 
Thomas Giles, is rehearsing ‘Samson 
and Delilah’ by Saint-Saéns for produc- 
tion in the Spring. The Salt Lake Civic 
Opera Association, with Wallace Ben- 
nett as president and H. Frederick Da- 
vis as musical director, will give its an- 
nual production of Summer opera. 

Regular programs are being given by 
the Sewanee Singers, the Gustav Adolf 
Male Chorus, and other groups. 

Other daily and weekly attractions 
will be the Tabernacle organ recitals 
given by Alexander Schreiner, Frank 
W. Asper, Wade N. Stephens, organ- 
ists, and the Tabernacle Choir Sunday 
broadcasts with J. Spencer Cornwall, 
director, which are heard by millions of 
listeners annually. 
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Ogden 


By A ice Parpor WEs1 


OGDEN, UTAH, Feb. 5. 


NTEREST in music runs high in 

Ogden again this year with capacity 
houses for every imported attraction and 
a good attendance for all local concerts. 

The reciprocity program between Og- 
den and neighboring cities was discon- 
tinued this season, but the consolidation 
of the Ogden Community Concert Asso- 
ciation and the Weber College Lyceum 
Circuit into the Ogden Community and 
Weber College Concert Association with 
Dr. John Edward Carver at the helm as 
president, has provided an outstanding 
program. Other officers of this organi- 
zation who have done much toward its 
success are Mrs. Royal Eccles, vice- 
president; Mrs. Stuart P. Dobbs, secre- 
tary, and Elden S. Dye as treasurer. 
This group, which claims a membership 
of 2,100, has already presented some 
excellent attractions this season, includ- 
ing the Don Cossack Choir, Marjorie 
Edwards, child violinist, and the Kryl 
Symphony orchestra. Those yet to 
come are Fredric Dixon, pianist; the 
Jooss Ballet, Feb. 19; Loewenguth 
String Quartet, Feb. 27; Lawrence Tib- 
bett, March 30; Luther King, tenor, 
April 5, and José Iturbi, April 26. 

Ogden Choir to Sing Oratorios 

That well-known group of singers, 
the Ogden Tabernacle Choir, under 
Lester Hinchcliff, is working on Men- 
delssohn’s ‘Elijah’ to be presented some 
time in February. This organization, 
which is composed of 150 mixed voices, 
gave ‘The Messiah’ at Christmas time 
and plans to give ‘Seven Last Words of 
Christ’ by Dubois about Easter. It will 
also present Haydn’s ‘Creation’ in the 
early Summer. Noted artists are usually 
imported to sing the solos in these ren- 
ditions and accompaniment is by a sym- 
phony orchestra. 

Another organization that has been 
doing extensive work this season and 
still has plans for many concerts 
throughout the state is the Ogden Male 
Singers, under Mark Robinson, super- 
visor of Ogden public schools. This 
group, in connection with the Associat- 
ed Glee Clubs of Utah, including the 
Orpheum Club and the Gustaf Adolf 
Male Chorus of Salt Lake City, the 
Provo Mendelssohn Club and the Im- 
perial Glee Club of Logan, presented 
under supervision of the Utah District, 
Associated Glee Clubs of America, Lily 
Pons recently in the Salt Lake taber- 
nacle. Plans are pending for the en- 
gagement of another noted artist in the 
Fall. 


Spring Festival Planned 


Mr. Robinson also has under his su- 
pervision a concert to be given for 
Music Festival week in the Spring, by 
a chorus of Senior and Junior high 
school 


students, consisting of 2,000 
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ciation and Weber Cir- 
cuit Consolidate, Provid- 
ing Outstanding Pro- 
grams—Tabernacle Choir 
and Male Singers Plan 
Spring Concerts 


voices. This promises to be one of the 
largest undertakings of its kind that 
has been attempted here so far. Mr. 
Robinson recently spoke at the vocal 
section of the regional conference of 
California and Arizona Teachers in Los 
Angeles and has been invited to speak 
there again at the national conference of 
Music Educators March 29. 


Schools Are Active 


Marked progress is being accom- 
plished by the music department of 
Ogden High School under Glenn L., 
Hanson. The A Cappella choir, which 
was composed of seventy-five voices 
last year, has been increased to 115 
this season. This group has been in- 
vited to sing at the Music Educators 
Conference in Los Angeles the latter 
part of March. Mr. Hanson also has 
under his supervision a_ seventy-five 
piece concert band and will present it 
some time in February. His fifty-piece 
symphony also is doing some splendid 
work. The entire music department will 
present for its spring offering the musi- 
cal comedy, ‘The Marriage of Nanette’, 
written by Louis Woodson Curtis. 

The outstanding feature to be given 
by the music department of Weber col- 
lege under Roland Parry, is the musical 
comedy, ‘Naughty Marietta’. This will 
be accompanied by the College Sym- 
phony under J. Clair Anderson. 

Other societies of Ogden that are 
progressing in a musical way are the 
MacDowell Ensemble Chapter of the 
MacDowell Colony under Mona Smith; 
the Sempre Musical Society and the 
Ogden Song Society. All these are 
planning concerts for Music Week in 
the Spring. 
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Boise, Ida. 


Music Week, Originated in 
Boise, Will Include Pro- 
grams by High Schools, 
Colleges, Choruses, Opera 
Company and Various 
Clubs — Recitals Sched- 
uled 


BOISE, IDA., Feb. &. 


W It two large high schools and 
a junior college in the city, two 
music-minded colleges within thirty min- 
utes, a civic festival chorus, men’s and 
women’s choruses, a light opera com- 
pany, and other minor organizations, 
Boise is probably the most music-minded 
city of its size in the northwest. 

Proud of the fact that national Music 
Week originated in the city, Boise re- 
gards music week, when crowds of six 
to ten thousand gather for the programs, 
as the high spot of the year. The date, 
usually late in May, has not yet been 
definitely determined, but it will be 
either the third or fourth week of the 
month. 

Music Week has pursued a different 
evolution in Boise from that in many 
other centers. It has always remained 
a strictly volunteer performance. When 
professionals appear, they donate their 
services. The programs start with a 
concert by the Boise Municipal Band, 
which under the direction of George 
Flaherty, has specialized in classical 
and light classical works. This is on 
the Sunday afternoon opening the week. 
That evening the combined church 
choirs of the city unite for a concert 
of Bach, Beethoven and Mozart sacred 
compositions. This event is always 
eagerly anticipated by music lovers 
throughout the city and vicinity. 

Other programs consist of solos by 
outstanding artists of the city, the musi- 
cal organizations of the two high schools 
and the junior college, with a night de- 
voted to the College of Idaho orchestra 
and choruses from Caldwell, nearby, 
and sometimes a program by the com- 
bined musical organizations of the grade 
schools. This year an outstanding event, 
planned to be repeated next year, was 
the candlelight service of the a cappella 
choir of the senior high school. 


Festival Chorus Gives Oratorio 


Plans for the next year’s oratorio are 
not yet determined, but the civic festi- 
val chorus each year gives such a per- 
formance. It has given the ‘Messiah’ 
many times, the ‘Seasons’, the ‘Creation’, 
the ‘Elijah’, and in 1939 a series of ex- 
cerpts, carefully chosen for continuity. 

From now until the end of the school 
there will be a constant series of con- 
certs, dates for which must be carefully 
worked out to avoid possible conflicts. 
There will be the junior and senior high 
school orchestras, the glee clubs of the 
two schools, the a cappella choir of the 
senior high school, the orchestra, glee 
club and choir of the junior college, and 
several smaller organizations such as 
the Gleemen, a men’s chorus. 

The Madrigal Club, with a member- 
ship of forty singers, directed by Oliver 
C. Jones, plans to give ‘Martha’ with 
an all feminine cast this year. In May 
it will give a concert of a short cantata 
and groups of choral works. An interest- 
ing fact to note in regard to the Madri- 
gal Club is that each year the proceeds 
of the two annual concerts are de- 


Allen B. Eaton, Presi- 
dent, Community 
Concerts; Director, 
Music Week Board, 
and Other Organ- 


izations 


voted to the musical education of the 
club member judged by secret vote of 
the members most worthy of further 
study. Already a dozen or more have 
received scholarships for a year or two 
years’ study in voice. 

Most of this year’s Community Con- 
cert series has already been concluded, 
but on March 7 Boise will hear Marian 
Anderson. 

The Boise Light Opera Company, a 
comparatively new organization of music 
lovers, has been specializing on Gilbert 
and Sullivan, and this year will present 
‘Ruddigore’. 

At least three women’s clubs will 
present concerts during the year. The 
Tuesday Musicale Club presents month- 
ly programs; the Junior Tuesday Musi- 
cale Club has its own concert; and the 
music department of the Columbian 
Club presents its own recital of vocal 
and piano music. 


Aberdeen 


(Continued from page 343) 





year from 500 to over 700 persons, in- 
cluding many from towns surrounding 
Aberdeen. 

Luboshutz and Nemenoff opened the 
series in December, with Erica Morini 
appearing on Feb. 5; the Comedian 
Harmonists will be heard on April 27; 
and John Gurney on May 8. The con- 
certs are held in the theater of the elabo- 
rate new school-civic auditorium. 

Activities of music departments in the 
public schools and Northern State 
Teachers’ College are numerous during 
the Winter and Spring months. 

The Central High School orchestra, 
conducted by Leopold Rutter, will pre- 
sent its annual concert on March 27, 
with the Central band, offering its sec- 
ond concert on May 9. Composed of 
nearly 100 uniformed members, the band 
is directed by Arthur C. Schwuchow. 


Public Schools Offer Concerts 


Reva Russell, public schools music 
supervisor, will present an evening of 
Schubert music on May 22 with ele- 
mentary choruses, junior high choruses, 
the senior high band, orchestra, mixed 
chorus and A Cappella choir, composed 
in all of more than 1,000 students, par- 
ticipating. The A Cappella group will 
appear in its annual concert on April 
10, with the junior high vocal groups 
performing in concert on April 25. 

It is expected the high school musical 
organizations will compete in the na- 
tional music contest at St. Paul on May 
16, 17 and 18 and to raise funds for this 
purpose, the second annual Easter Mon- 
day Frolic is scheduled for March 24. 

The appearance for the second year 
of Egon Petri highlighted the Winter 
program at Northern State Teachers’ 
College. “Trial by Jury’ will be given 
with a double cast on March 1 and 2 by 
the men’s and women’s choruses and 
soloists, conducted by John Lukken. A 
Spring concert tour by a selected group 
from the choruses will be undertaken on 
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May 13 and 14 with local concerts by 
the choruses and soloists on March 5 
and May 13. Student recitals are given 
on Tuesday nights of every third week 
in the month. The band is to give a 
concert in the first six-weeks Summer 
term and the orchestra in the second 
term. 

The annual homecoming of Lodge No. 
1046, B.P.O.E., will include a musical 
event on March 21, when the lodge 
band, directed by Joe Goodrich, and the 
chorus, under John Lukken, will appear. 
Both groups ranked second in compe- 
tition at the national Elks convention 
last Summer. 

Mr. Goodrich will present his Aber- 
deen municipal band in a weekly series 
of twelve Thursday evening concerts 
during the Summer. 
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The choral program of the University 
will continue with Gounod’s ‘Messe 
Solennelle’ on March 3; soloists an- 
nounced are Dorothy Fredericks John- 
son, soprano; Wilton Slocum, tenor, 
and C. Leland Barlow, baritone. Rich- 
mond Gale is organist for the choir, 
and Halsey Stevens is pianist. Later 
in the year the University Choir under 
the direction of Dean Holloway will 
give a performance of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s ‘Mikado’, sponsored jointly by the 
School of Music and the Department of 
Drama. 

The Madrigal Singers, led by C. Le- 
land Barlow, will make a tour of the 
state in late March and early April, 


culminating in a home concert on April 
14. On May 5 the Dakota Wesleyan 
University Band, conducted by Harold 
Grant, will give a concert, followed on 
May 12 by that of the Mitchell Little 


Symphony, conducted by Robert M. 


Brown. 

The School of Music has announced 
its usual series of student recitals, at 
frequent intervals from January through 
May. In addition, students and faculty 
of the School of Music annually furnish 
many programs for organizations in 
Mitchell and throughout the state. 

The Mitchell Co-operative Concert 
Association, of which Joseph B. Hollo- 
way is president, inaugurated its cur- 
rent series with a recital by Stephan 
Hero, violinist, in November, and will 
present Dorothy Crawford, monologist, 
on Feb. 7, and Rose Bampton, mezzo- 
soprano, on March 12. 

The music groups of the Senior High 
School, directed by Valentine Preston 
and Haakon Anderson, will unite with 
those of Yankton and Madison in a Tri- 
City Music Festival on May 3. With 
the three schools participating, there 
will be a chorus of about 250, and an 
orchestra and a band of 125 students 
each. The instrumental division will be 
conducted by Leo Kucinsky, director of 
the Sioux City and Lincoln Symphon- 
ies; and the choral division by Peter P. 
Tkach, director of music at West High 
School in Minneapolis. 

Adding impetus to the development 
of native musical resources is the newly 
organized Friends of the Middle Bor- 
der. One project already under way by 
the organization is the collection of 
folk-music of the Midwest; and pro- 
grams are contemplated which will util- 
ize the material thus compiled in 
emphasizing the regional culture of the 
Great Plains. 


Huron 
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ized and sponsored by the Wednesday 
Musicale, and supervised by Miss Grace 
Finley, is planning a public program to 
be given in National Music Week. 

The music department of Huron Col- 
lege will continue its series of student 
recitals into May. The Huron College 
Choir will sing Friml’s ‘Rose Marie’ 
on April 12, and will fulfill several en- 
gagements in other cities in the latter 
part of the month. The Huron Col- 
lege Band will give its home concert 
early in March, and the College Orches- 
tra, under the direction of Lamar 
Burling, will figure prominently in the 
Commencement Week activities early 
in June. Loftus H. Ward, director of 
the music department at Huron College, 
also conducts the Elks’ Male Chorus, 
whose home concert is scheduled for 
Feb. 20. 

Helen Buchanan, director of vocal 
music in the public schools of Huron, 
announces a _ Three-School Spring 
Music Festival to be held here on April 
19. The festival will include the bands, 
orchestras and choruses of the Huron, 
Watertown and Brookings high schools, 
and a massed concert will be given in 
the evening, under the direction of Wil- 
liam McPhail, of the McPhail School 
of Music in Minneapolis, and Abe 
Pepinsky, of the University of Minne- 
sota. The 225-voice chorus of the 
Huron Junior High School, the Treble 
Clef Club, and the Troubadours appear 
several times during the year in special 
programs. The High School choruses 
will present ‘In Old Heidelberg’ in 
February. 

The church choirs of Huron add ma- 
terially to the musical programs of the 
year. The Methodist Church Choir, 
directed by Byrne Smith Griffith, gave 
a concert of spirituals on Feb. 4, and 
has scheduled performances of Dubois’s 
‘Seven Last Words’ for March 22, and 
‘The Messiah’ for March 24. Duane 
Smith will conduct the orchestra, and 
Harriet C. Ray and Mrs. Gleen Love- 
lace are organists. 


LEAGUE OF COMPOSERS 
TO HONOR EUROPEANS 





Works by Musicians Now Living in 
America to Be Played at Second 
Concert of Series 


Three concerts remain in the League of 
Composers Sunday evening series in the 
theatre of the Museum of Modern Art. 

On Feb. 11, in honor of distinguished 
European composers now living in America, 
the League will welcome and present in a 
concert of their works: Karol Rathaus, 
formerly of Austria; Adolfo Salazar, for- 
merly of Spain; Nicolai Lopatnikoff, a na- 
tive of Russia; Paul Dessau of Berlin; 
Stefan Wolpe, from Berlin via Palestine; 
and Alexander von Zemlinsky, a native of 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

On March 10 a program of “Music of the 
Americas—North and South” will serve as 
recognition of the mutual understanding be- 
tween the United States and Latin- 
America. The program will include new 
chamber music by Roger Sessions, Roy 
Harris, Heitor Villa-Lobos, Bernard 
Wagenaar, and a group of characteristic 
South American songs. 

On April 7 there will be a concert- 
reception in honor of the Hungarian 
composer and pianist, Bela Bartok, who 
has accepted the League of Composers’ in- 
vitation to appear in a program of his 
chamber works. For the first time, a Town 
Hall award has been given by the League 
to William H. Schuman, for a string quar- 
tet, to be presented in the spring. 
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By FiLorence Kitpow GUTHRIE 
GREAT FALLS, MONT., Feb. 5. 
REAT FALLS looks ahead to a 
year in music unequalled in its his- 
tory. A major contribution to the musi- 
cal life of the community will be the new 
Civic Centre to be completed in May. 

Mayor Julius J. Wuerthner, an ac- 
complished musician and composer, has 
arranged for a gala grand opening week, 
tentatively set for May 12-18, to be 
high-lighted by grand opera and an 
organ recital. Heretofore the city’s 
musical activities have been suppressed 
somewhat by lack of facilities. The 
principal concerts have been held in the 
high school auditorium. Its seating ca- 
pacity, however, is insufficient to accom- 
modate all audiences, drawn from Great 
Falls and surrounding towns, and the 
stage in some instances is inadequate 
for larger presentations. 

The Civic Center will correct this con- 
dition. Its main auditorium will have 
a seating capacity of 2,200 and the stage 
facilities will be adequate for all pur- 
poses. There will be a smaller audito- 
rium for the lesser programs. Through- 
out the year the Civic Center will house 
community sings, Sunday concerts by 
the federated choir of the Great Falls 
churches, and, during inclement weather, 
municipal band concerts by a thirty-five- 
piece organization under Jack Shelby. 

Mayor Wuerthner is seeking to make 
the Civic Center adequate for the city’s 
every musical need. For twenty years 
he served as choir director and organist 
to three of Great Falls’ leading churches. 
While an army bandmaster during the 
World war he wrote the ‘Machine Gun 
March’, official march of Camp Hancock. 

In March the Great Falls Community 
Concert Association is bringing two out- 
standing programs to the city. The 
Barrére Little Symphony will appear 
March 12, and twelve days later Law- 
rence Tibbett will sing. On April 12 
Malcolm and Godden, a piano duo, will 
play under the auspices of the concert 
association. Officers of the association 
are Mrs. R. M. Graham, president; Mrs. 
H. E. Chambliss, secretary, and Robb 
Williams, treasurer. 

The Great Falls high school chorus 
of 100 voices, assisted by a thirty-five- 
piece orchestra, will present Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s ‘Iolanthe’ as its spring oper- 


Julius L. Wuerthner, 


Mayor of Great 
Falls 
etta. Directors wil be E. Lawrence Barr 


and Isabel Decker. A pretentious pro- 
gram of Sunday radio broadcasts over 
Great Falls Station KFBB and public 
concerts by the orchestra and 100-voice 
girls chorus have been planned by Mr. 
Barr, head of the high school music 
faculty, and Miss Decker. Boys in the 
(Continued on page 372) 
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Community Concerts Drive 
Sells Out Auditorium— 
Ballet, Little Symphony 
and Recitalists to Appear 
on Course — Symphony 
Organized 


By MApDELINE Marx KAUFMAN 

BUTTE, MONT., Feb. &. 

NLIKE the year 1930 when Com- 

munity Concerts was first organized 

in Butte and was forced to borrow 

money to pay the tax for the first series 

of concerts, the 1940 Community Con- 

cert drive closed two days early, having 

sold out an auditorium which seats 
1,550 members. 

The music lovers of Butte will have 
on the series of 1940 the Monte Carlo 
Ballet Russe which will present four 
ballets: ‘Carnaval’, ‘Boutique Fantas- 
que’, ‘Spectre de La Rose’, and ‘Prince 
Igor’. The next attractions will be 
Vronsky and Babin, duo-pianists; the 
Barrére Little Symphony; and Bidu 
Sayao, South American soprano. 

The Butte Male Chorus, under the 
leadership of George Stevens, broadcast 
over KGIR, a Christmas program con- 
sisting of carols from all nations. The 
chorus is to be heard over this station 
at Easter time. 

An interesting development in Butte’s 
musical progress is the organization of 
a symphony orchestra. Although it has 
just been born it has the makings of 
a fine musical group. The orchestra 
of forty members is directed by Fisher 
Thompson, who has written all the ar- 
rangements for the different instru- 
ments. Members are both professional 
and amateur musicians. There will be 
a concert in February with Courtney 
Proffitt, soprano, as soloist. 

Sam Treloar and his Mines Band are 
preparing for the usual Summer out- 
door concerts. 
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Montana 


New Era Begins for City— 
Memorial Programs for 
DeLoss Smith Planned— 
Orchestra Prepares for 
Joint Activities with Sis- 
ter Groups in Spring 


Missoula 


By Astrip ARNOLDSON 

MISSOULA, MONT., Feb. 5. 

NEW era begins for Missoula mu- 

sic this year in more than the 
chronological sense. It was during 1939 
that the changes to be recorded took 
place, but they belong to the new decade. 
The death of Dean DeLoss Smith last 
March not only transformed his pro- 
jected joint Silver Jubilee with his 
Montana State University School of 
Music into a memorial tribute to the 
founder, but it necessitated the finding 
of both a new dean and a new voice 
teacher. To John Crowder, professor 
of piano, went the appointment as act- 
ing dean of the school. Fritz Krueger, 
tenor, was brought from the Curtis In- 
stitute to teach voice during the sum- 
mer, but he returned to the East in the 
Fall to do concert and opera work, and 
John Lester, baritone who has studied 


Billings 


Concert Association Con- 
tributes Momentum to 
Community Music Ac- 
tivities—Ladies Ensemble 
in Sixteenth Year 


BILLInGs, Monrt., Feb. 5.—Officers 
of the Billings Community Concert As- 
sociation are gratified this year to have 
a membership of over 1400, which com- 
pletely fills the Fox Theatre where pro- 
ductions are held. Mr. Roy J. Covert 
is president of the Billings Association 
and Mrs. Harry Carpenter, campaign 
chairman. Frederick Jagel opened the 
concert season on Oct. 27; the Monte 
Carlo Ballet followed on Jan. 15. Still 
to be heard are: the Barrére Little 
Symphony, March 7, and José Iturbi, 
April 15. 

The Billings Ladies’ Ensemble, in its 
sixteen year, led by Julius Clavadet- 
scher ; the Billings Messiah Chorus with 
Mrs. H. R. Best as conductor ; the Bill- 
ings Music Teachers’ Association, Mar- 
garet Inabnit Orvis, president; the Ma- 
sonic and Eastern Star Men’s, Women’s 
and Mixed Choruses; and the Men’s 
Chorus sponsored by the Elks Lodge 
keep alive musical activity the year 
through. 

From time to time the Eastern Mon- 
tana Normal School offers concerts of 
excellent quality. Students of school 
bands, orchestras and choruses add va- 
riety. Charles R. Cutts is supervisor 
of music in Billings schools. During 
the spring Billings music teachers will 
present their pupils in four recitals. 

Lucitte A. Hays 





John Crowder, Act- 
ing Dean of Mon- 
tana State Univer- 


A. H. Weisberg, 
Conductor of the 
University Symphony 


sity Music School 


at the Juilliard School and abroad, was 
engaged for the current year. The de- 
mands upon Mr. Crowder of his new 


(Continued on page 372) 


Helena — 


Musical Activities Expand 
and Little Symphony is 
Formed — To Combine 
with Choruses in Offer- 
ing ‘Robin Hood’—Pub- 
lic School Departments 
to Offer Operettas 
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By Det Leeson 
HELENA, MONT,., Feb. 5. 
CONTINUED expansion of musical 
activities in Helena was the feature 
of the 1939 entertainment year in the 
state’s capital city. 

As an example of the importance of 
things musical in the civic life of the 
community the Chamber of Commerce 
last year, for the first time, included a 
music committee among its other stand- 
ing committees to make arrangements 
for the inclusion of fitting musical 
events on the calendar of activities for 
the year. 

Early in 1939 Octavia Rider Young, 
now of the public schools music staff, 
organized a Little Symphony orchestra 
which, during the year, grew to include 
a membership of twenty. The Orpheus 
Male Chorus, organized three years ago 
and now numbering thirty-five voices, 
and the Monday Music Club chorus of 
sixty women’s voices, both under the 
direction of Mrs. W. R. Church, aug- 
mented by the symphony, are now plan- 
ning to stage ‘Robin Hood’ as their 
Spring opera offering. 

Public schools music work is under 
the direction of Edward R. Foord, pub- 
lic schools music supervisor, assisted 
by Dorothy Langdorf, Carrie Drum- 
mond Keil and Mrs. Young. As their 
Spring offering the high school music 
groups will present ‘H. M. S. Pinafore’, 
by Gilbert and Sullivan at the high 
school auditorium, March 7 and 8. 

Later in the Spring, with the date not 
yet determined, the sectional high school 
music festival as outlined by the Mon- 
tana Music Educators’ conference will 
be held here. Anaconda, Deer Lodge 
and Townsend representatives will take 
part in the work which will include 
chorus, orchestra and band groups per- 
forming individually and en masse. 

Mr. Foord is also making preliminary 
plans for a Helena music festival of 
grade and high school students during 
the last days of school with about 1,300 
students taking part. This festival, it 
is hoped, will be part of the intensive 
observance of music week. 








Missoula 


(Continued from page 371) 
duties further required augmentation of 
the piano staff, and the department’s 
choice fell upon Rudolph Wendt, who 
received his training at the Eastman 
and Juilliard Graduate Schools. 


Quartet Formed 


Throughout these changes, the school 
has continued to progress and to expand 
in other ways. The Summer witnessed 
the incorporation of a Music School 
Foundation to receive gifts and endow- 
ments, the establishment of a Music 
School office with Marjorie LeMire as 
full time secretary and librarian, and the 
acquisition of new equipment. During 
the Fall, a string quartet was founded 
with A. H. Weisberg, violinist and 
Orchestra director, as conductor and 
first violin, Maribeth Kitt, second vio- 
lin, Dorothy Mueller, viola, and Ken- 
neth Curfman, ’cello. 

The Quartet plans to give its second 
recital on May 23. The four-recital fac- 
ulty series will close in March with a 
duo-piano concert by Mr. Crowder and 
Mr. Wendt. The band, always very ac- 
tive throughout the year under the en- 
ergetic guidance of Clarence Bell, will 
play its next concert about Feb. 11; 
leave March 15 on a ten-day tour cover- 
ing much of Montana and extending to 
Williston, N. D.; offer on April 4 an- 
other concert, with the internationally 
known Leonard Smith as guest cornet 
soloist; and as soon thereafter as the 
weather permits start its annual Spring 
series of Twilight Concerts, culminating 
on June 1 with one following the senior 
banquet. 

The Orchestra, under Mr. Weisberg, 
will offer its last regular concert March 
31, spending the Spring quarter in 
preparation for and participation in 
joint enterprises with other groups. 
Among these will be the first operetta 
performance on the campus in many 
years, the drama department under Lar- 
rae Hayden co-operating with the 
School of Music in staging ‘The Stu- 
dent Prince’ on April 25 and 26 (tenta- 
tive dates), the annual May Fete, and 
the Commencement exercises. The 
Mixed Chorus, under Mr. Lester, has 
on its separate schedule an Easter pro- 
gram March 24 and the music for the 
Baccalaureate exercises on June 2, when 
Florence Smith will be at the organ. 


School Calendar Lists Events 


Besides all this, the School of Music 
will provide ensembles and soloists for 
demonstration lectures in the Humani- 
ties course during the Winter and 
Spring quarters, play host to the official 
State Music Festival of the Montana 
Music Educators’ Association for solo- 
ists and small ensembles April 12 and 
13, and again hold its High School 
Music Session during the Summer 
quarter. 

The Community Concerts Association 
also took a new departure in 1939, ad- 
vancing its membership campaign from 
Fall to Spring. Of its four programs 
of the current season, one remains to be 
presented, the Barrére Little Symphony 
coming to the city March 14. 

At the County High School, Emmet 
Anderson and Kathryne Borg plan an 
Easter concert similar to the Yuletide 
rendition of Nevin’s ‘The Adoration’, 
and also the usual frequent band and 
orchestra concerts and one operetta. The 
Sacred Heart Academy and the paro- 
chial and city grade schools also follow 
their regular schedule of solo and en- 
semble recitals. The City Band, too, 
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will again offer its Summer concerts 
in the city parks. 

Among other probable events of the 
ate season are concerts by various 
church choirs. That of St. Paul’s Luth- 
eran has generally given several in the 
Spring, annually sponsors a visit by the 
St. Olaf Choir of Northfield, Minn., 
and last year went itself on a brief tour. 
The African Methodist Episcopal gives 
benefit concerts of Negro spirituals at 
Christmas and Easter, and the new 
choirmaster at the Church of the Holy 
Spirit (Protestant Episcopal), John 
Lester, may be expected to schedule a 
public concert by his group. 

Lastly, versatile Getty Krieg, North- 
western School of Music graduate who 
has been heard in organ, voice, and 
piano recitals, has indicated that she 
may give another of the last-named dur- 
ing the Spring. 


Great Falls 


(Continued from page 371) 
department will present a minstrel show, 
while later in the Spring an all-depart- 
ment festival will present a long concert 
program. Anticipated each year by the 
city’s music lovers is the spring concert 
of the school’s eighty-piece concert and 
marching band, directed by Charles W. 
Richards. The High School Little 
Symphony and A Cappella Choir will 
travel to surrounding cities to present 
various short concerts. The orchestra 
consists of thirty-five instrumentalists 
selected from the school’s seventy-five 
piece symphony. 

L. W. Upshaw will present his Apol- 
lo Male chorus in thirty public appear- 
ances during the year. Besides its own 
concert, the chorus is preparing special 
programs for the chamber of commerce, 
music clubs, the trades and labor as- 
sembly’s annual outdoor musicale, and 
radio presentations. The chorus varies 
its programs with religious, classical, 
secular and popular music. 

The fifty-voice choir of the First 
Presbyterian church, assisted by the 
organ, two pianos and a forty-piece or- 
chestra, will present an “evening of Ro- 
sinni” on March 11. As a finale the 
‘Stabat Mater’, for chorus and orchestra, 
will be presented. At Easter Handel’s 
‘The Messiah’ will be given. The choir 
is directed by Mr. Upshaw. 





Tuesday Club Maps Program 


The Tuesday Music club has mapped 
an ambitious program for 1940. This 
organization is the largest and oldest 
senior federated music club in Montana 
and boasts 100 members. It started its 
forty-sixth year Jan. 9, with a program 
entitled ‘Secrets of Success of Great 
Composers’, arranged by Mrs. Carl 
Horn. Officers of the club are Mrs. 
Harlan Scott, president; Mrs. A. E. 
Schwingel, Mrs. C. W. Murch, Alice 
Calvert, Mrs. H. B. Brooks, Mrs. Mabel 
Cooper and Sarah Gordon. 

Club programs and program chair- 
men for the remainder of the year are: 
‘Organ and Piano’, Mrs. A. E. Schwin- 
gel; ‘Our High School Music’, E. Law- 
rence Barr; ‘Correlation of Music and 
Drama’, Mrs. C. M. Guthrie; ‘Lenten’, 
Mrs. Fred Traber; ‘Pan American’, 
Lulu Stevenson, and ‘Program of Stu- 
dents’, Mrs. Fannie Moral Scholz. On 
April 23 a piano duo will be presented 
by Mrs. Paul Trigg and Mrs. Chester 
Dickson. The club has broadened its 
scope by organization of a women’s 
chorus, directed by Mrs. A: E. Barke- 
meyer... It will present a program of 


Pan American music on March 26 as 
a result of its year’s study. 

The Cecelian Choral club, a chorus 
of eighty women’s voices, is entering 
its fifth year at the Great Falls College 
of Education. Cathlyn Sue Shabel di- 
rects the club. Muriel Gene Straiton 
is accompanist. A Christmas cantata, 
a spring operetta, and quarterly broad- 
casts of seasonal music over KF BB are 
highlights of the club’s year. Duo- 
piano arrangements by Miss Shabel and 
Miss Straiton will be part of the chorus 
programs. 


Cleveland 
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of Cleveland is scheduled for March 
12, in Public Music Hall. Early in 
April the orchestra will assist the 
Nadejdin Russian Ballet in a perform- 
ance in Severance Hall, and in August 
will appear in the Chautauqua course 
in Lakeside, Ohio. 

The Recreation Department of the 
City of Cleveland will continue the sum- 
mer concerts which attracted thousands 
last year. The Sunday afternoon con- 
certs in the Donald Gray Gardens on 
the lakefront will again be national in 
character, utilizing the wealth of talent 
in the various resident nationality 
groups. The Wednesday evening pro- 
grams in co-operation with private 
music studios of the city will be given 
in the band shells in the parks. Eliza- 
beth Joki supervises these activities as 
well as the series of Opportunity Con- 
certs. The third of this series will 
present the Cleveland Philharmonic, un- 
der F. Karl Grossman, assisted bv 
Helen Horvath, contralto, and Leonard 
Kucera, pianist, in the Little Theatre of 
Public Hall on Feb. 21. 





Music School Settlement Recitais 


Emily McCallip, director of the 
Cleveland Music School Settlement, an- 
nounces faculty recitals for March and 
April by pianists Eleanor Goddard and 
Sylvia Straus; violinists Joseph Koch 
and Louise Walker; and a program of 
chamber music for flute, violin and 
piano to be arranged by Mrs. Marion 
Quiring. Louise Walker has been in- 
vited to appear on the alumni program 
of the National Convention of Mu Phi 
Epsilon in Cincinnati in June. Miss 
Walker will also appear in a series of 
concerts with Alice Chalifoux, harpist 
of the Cleveland Orchestra. 

An experimental project to show the 
value of song as an aid in the speech 
classes for children is conducted under 
Miss McCallip’s supervision for the So- 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing at Gar- 
field House. This work, believed to be 
the first of the kind in this country 
with children, has been successful far 
beyond the society’s hopes. 

As its contribution to the musical life 
of the city, the Museum of Art an- 
nounces through Arthur W. Quimby, 
Curator of Musical Arts, events to be 
presented in the second half of the year. 
The Friday evening programs include 
appearances by Arthur Dann of the 
piano department of Oberlin College 
Conservatory, on Feb. 16; the Walden 
String Quartet, on March 8; E. Robert 
Schmitz, pianist, whose program on 
April 19 will be devoted to the music 
of Bach and Debussy. Interesting 
dance programs will also be given. On 
March 29 King Lan Chew, said to be 
the only Chinese concert dancer in this 
country, will include dances to music 
of Gershwin and Milhaud as well as 


SLUG GRAINGER 





AS ONE PIANIST TO ANOTHER 
Percy Grainger Talks to Little Roblyn Mark- 
ham on the Steps of Waco Hall, the Baylor 
University Auditorium, Where He Was Soloist 
in Grieg's Concerto with the Waco Symphony 

of Texas 
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traditional Chinese. Eleanor Framp- 
ton and Eleanor Buchla offer a Modern 
Dance program on May 3. 

Besides Mr. Quimby’s regular Sun- 
day Twilight organ recitals, he will add 
three on Wednesday evenings during 
May. Sunday afternoon, March 31, he 
will discuss the choral composers of 
England from the Fifteenth Century 
John Dunstable through the Madrigal- 
ists. Illustrations sung by the Uni- 
versity Singers of Western Reserve 
University under Professor Melville 
Smith will include the earlier period as 
well as madrigals from the Sixteenth: 
and early Seventeenth centuries. The 
final Sunday event, on April 21, will be 
a program of sonatas for violin and 
piano, by Eugene Bergen and Lawrence 
Stevens. Mr. Quimby will also con- 
duct two weekly classes, beginning Feb. 
7 and 8. The first is entitled “Sym- 
phony Survey”, the second will be a 
continuation of the series on the life 
and works of Johann Sebastian Bach. 


Western Reserve to Give Dvorak Work 


The combined choral groups and 
orchestra of the music department of 
Western Reserve University are re- 
hearsing Dvorak’s ‘Stabat Mater’ for a 
performance on May 5, in Severance 
Hall. There is no record of a previous 
performance here and this one will add 
another to the creditable list of inter- 
esting music produced by this depart- 
ment under its head, Dr. Arthur 
Shepherd. F. Karl Grossman conducts 
the University Orchestra; Lawrence 
Chidester, the Band, and James Aliferis, 
the glee club. 

The Cuyahoga County Opera Com- 
pany is preparing ‘The Tales of Hoff- 
man’ and ‘The Bartered Bride’ for 
performance shortly after Easter. Boris 
Goldovsky has recently taken over the 
duties of conductor and has Maurice 
Goldman as his assistant. 

Dr. Warren D. Allen of Leland Stan- 
ford University, president of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association, was in 
Cleveland on Jan. 19 to meet represen- 
tatives of various musical groups to 
discuss preliminary plans for the con- 
vention to be held here on Dec. 29 and 
30. Meetings of the National Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Music, the Musi- 
cological Society and the Sinfonia Fra- 
ternity will be held concurrently with 
the convention. Russell V, Morgan is 
chairman of the local general committee. 











Kansas City 
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sung by the Conservatory Chorus of 120 
voices, Stanley Deacon, director, as a 
feature of the annual Spring recitals. 
Harold Newton will conduct the first 
performance of the Philharmonic Pre- 
paratory Orchestra. Featured this sea- 
son is a series of Conservatory concerts 
over WDAF, Kansas City Star radio 
station. The Conservatory, an institu- 
tional member of the National Associa- 
tion of Music Schools, reports record 
attendance. 
Music Schools Flourishing 


The Pro Arte School of Music, Bertha 
Hornaday, director, is gratified over in- 
creased interest in musicianship classes. 
Angela Diller, of the Diller-Quaile 
School, New York, educator and lec- 
turer in the art of musical development 
for young music students will conduct 
her third consecutive normal classes for 
teachers the latter part of March. 

Ottley Cranston, director of the 
Cranston Music Studios, in its 23d year, 
reports that Elizabeth Wilkinson, Robert 
Doolittle and Gene Morrison are hold- 
ing important professional positions in 
local churches. 

N. DeRubertis continues as director 
of activities of the Kansas City Orches- 
tral Training School which organiza- 
tion is affiliated with the Kansas City 
Guild of Music and Allied Arts Teach- 
ers. Russell Webber is president of the 
latter group and Gladys Cranston 
Sproul, program chairman. Mr. Crans- 
ton is honorary president. Recitals are 
held in Jenkins Auditorium and Atkins 
Hall while in Edison Hall, on March 4, 
the Young Artist Recital will be held 
with Mr. DeRubertis directing. 

The Morning Musicales, directed and 
sponsored by the Mu Phi Epsilon Soro- 
rity present four programs in Edison 
Hall through the season, the proceeds of 
which are devoted to scholarships for 
gifted students of limited circumstances. 
Besides scholarship loans, two gift 
scholarships are awarded in memory of 
Mrs. Arthur Brookfield and Mrs. Sam 
Roberts. Mrs. William Crawford, with 
Gladys Cranston Sproul, co-chairman, is 
program director. Mrs. H. Lewis Hess, 
president. 

The Sigma Alpha Iota sorority con- 
tinue their monthly’ William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery recitals, the sixth year 
for these musicals. Twelve names have 
been added to the membership roster and 
two patronesses. Maurine Blundon is 
program chairman; Mrs. Tyree New- 

bill, president and Mrs. Miles Blim, resi- 
dent of the alumnae group. 


Club Gives All-American Programs 

The Kansas City Musical Club has 
to its credit two programs of all-Amer- 
ican Music, the first a program of music 
produced at the MacDowell Colony, fea- 
turing a new song suite by Charles San- 
ford Skilton and Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man’s opera ‘Shanewis’. Lucille Wag- 
ner plays Carl Preveer’s sonata, which 
won the National Federation of Music 
Clubs prize. There will be one all-Bach 
program, featuring a vested chorus, one 
Menhelssohn and a program of Eliza- 
bethan music. Regular programs are 
heard bi-monthly in Epperson Hall. 
The philanthropic department places 
qualified teachers of piano, voice, violin 
and chorus in the settlement homes. 
Marjorie Spencer A. Gard is president; 
Mrs. A. -J. Colt, program chairman. 
Mrs. Lee Riley is editor-in-chief of the 
Musical Bulletin. 

Dr. Robert D. W. Adams heads the 
music department of the University of 





Harold Van Duzee. 

Director of the Kan- 

sas City Conserva- 
tory 


Bertha 
Director of the Pro 
Arte School 


Hornaday, 


Kansas City and contributes analytical 
notes for the program book of the Kan- 
sas City Philharmonic. Dr. Adams’s 
first annual piano recital, at the Uni- 
versity, will be given with the assistance 
of the University Chorus, which he di- 
rects. Harold Newton directs the or- 
chestra. 

Powell Weaver, director of the music 
department at the University of Ottawa, 
Kas., augments that activity with con- 
tinued direction of the music at the 
First Baptist Church and the Temple 
in Kansas City. His organ composi- 
tion, “The Squirrel,” recently arranged 
for orchestra, will be played at the 
Young People’s Concerts in San Fran- 
cisco, Rudolph Ganz, conductor. 

David Grosch, director of music at 
William Jewell College, has been elected 
director of the Central Presbyterian 
Church choir. 

Wiktor Labunski, head of the piano 
department of the Conservatory, is pre- 
sented by Mrs. Henry J. Haskell in her 
music salon in a series of ten lecture- 
recitals, through the season. 


ST. JOSEPH COURSES 
BRING MANY ARTISTS 


Civic Music Group, Fortnightly 


Club, Capp Club and School 
Vary Concert Calendar 





St. Josepu, Mo., Feb. 5.—St. Joseph 
has four musical courses each season, 
bringing out-of-town attractions. The 
Civic Music Association, which brought 
Fritz Kreisler and the soprano, Anne 
Jamison, for its two Fall recitals, will 
conclude its season with Alexander 
Brailowsky, Feb. 21, and the Comedian 
Harmonists, March 14. 

The Fortnightly Musical Club will 
bring Carroll Glenn, violinist, March 
18. In addition, its members will give 
an all-ensemble program, March 4, and a 
miscellaneous program Feb. 19. This 
club, which has more than 500 members, 
will celebrate its fiftieth anniversary 
next season. 

Central High School will conclude its 
series of three musical attractions with 
a recital by Walter Mills, baritone, 
March 28. 

The Capp Musical Club, a federated 
group of piano teachers and their pupils, 
with its two junior subsidiaries, will 
bring Frank Mannheimer, pianist, for a 
recital and master class in March, the 
exact date not yet having been deter- 
mined. 

A musical attraction, sponsored by 
the civic administration, will, in all prob- 
ability, be given in the beautiful Krug 
Park Bowl during the summer by a 
local cast and orchestra. As a variant 


from the Gilbert and Sullivan operas of 

the past two seasons, Smetana’s “The 

Bartered Bride’ is being considered. 
Ava Lyon 
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standing, the Municipal Opera Associa- 
tion, entering upon its twenty-second 
year of operatic presentations in the big 
open air theater in Forest Park, will 
have a season of thirteen weeks instead 
of twelve as heretofore. This is occa- 
sioned by a_ two-weeks run of ‘The 
American Way,’ which will open the 
season on June 3. This huge production, 
which had such a successful run in New 
York, will be given here for the first 
time outside of the metropolis and it is 
hoped that many of the original cast will 
appear in the local production. 

A second opera to be given will be 


the Maxwell Anderson-Kurt Weill 
musical play of early New York, 
‘Knickerbocker Holiday’. Ten other 


operas will be produced with the usual 
large cast of principals, a chorus of 
eighty-four and orchestra of fifty. 
Richard Berger will again be in charge 
of production, and the business affairs 
will again be in the capable hands of 
Paul Beisman, with Henry W. Kiel 
(the real founder of the enterprise) as 
president. “Muny Opera” has become 
an integral part of the summer life of 
the city and its success has gained for 
it an international reputation, with the 
result that it is sponsored by a Guaran- 
tors’ list of almost unheard of propor- 
tions. 

There remained but one attraction, 
the Minneapolis Symphony, on Feb. 3, 
to complete the Civic Music League sea- 
son, so capably handled by Alma Cueny 
as secretary-manager. The course this 
year has been unusually well diversified 
with appearances by Rubinstein, 
Pinza, Virovai and Argentinita. Imme- 
diately following the last concert the 
campaign for new members will take 
place, headed this year by Mrs. Nathan 
Bry and a co-chairman not yet an- 
nounced. George Mackey is president. 
Miss Cueny also presented Marian An- 
derson at the Municipal Opera House 
on Feb. 1, it being her third annual ap- 
pearance. 

Through a consolidation of two cham- 
ber music organizations, the devotees of 
that form of musical entertainment have 
profited materially, not only in ensemble, 
but the number of concerts heard. 
Scipione Guidi and Max Steindel joined 
forces for the tenth annual series of con- 
certs sponsored by the Ethical Society 
and presented in the Sheldon Memorial 
Auditorium. The’ series, called 
“National Traits” has two more concerts 
to be given, on Feb. 29 a German pro- 
gram and on April 11 a special program 
in honor of Rudolph Schmitz, featuring 
a Bach Concerto for Clavicord and 
Strings. The Quartet is composed of 
Scipione Guidi, first violin; Sol Turner, 
second violin; Herbert van den Burg, 
viola and Max Steindel, ‘cello, with 
other instrumentalists as needed. 

Patrons of the Principia Concert and 
Lecture Course, which is a regular part 
of the cultural life of the attending stu- 
dents of this great school, and which is 
also open to the public, have enjoyed 
some fine musical treats in concerts by 
Helen Jepson, Zino Francescatti and the 
Westminster Choir, still have the Jooss 
Ballet on Feb. 9 and José Iturbi in re- 
cital on April 13 in store for them. The 
concerts are managed by William F. 
Morgan, Jr., and several are repeated 
for the upper College students at EI- 
sah, Ill. 

The Philharmonic, with a_ playing 
membership of well over 100 semi-pro- 
fessional and amateur musicians, has 
had a successful season and the concerts 
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have been unusually well attended. Un- 
der the baton of Alfred Hicks, they will 
present another Spring concert, with 
local soloist. 


Columbia 


COLUMBIA, MO., Feb. 5. 





ESIDES stimulating interest in ma- 

jor group activities of musical im- 
port at the University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo., Dr. James T. Quarles, 
director of the 
School of Music, 
brings to the 
Brewer Field 
House the follow- 
ing events: Helen 
Jepson, soprano; 
Robert Virovai, 
violinist; Minne- 
apolis Symphony ; 
Saint Louis Sym- 
phony and Law- 
rence Tibbett, 
baritone. The av- 





erage audience at- James T. Quarles, 

tending these con- Conductor of the 

certs numbers 5,- Missouri University 
Chorus 


000. 

Faculty concerts in the course of the 
season are given by Mark Bills, bari- 
tone; Lowell Townsend, pianist; Kath- 
erine P, Durrett, soprano; Theodore P. 
Norman, pianist; Roger Whitmore, 
violinist ; the University String Quartet, 
including Roger Whitmore, Elizabeth 
Sours, Paul Tinnin and Catherine Cox. 

The University Symphony, Roger 
Whitmore conductor, played music of 
Haydn, Liszt, Tchaikovsky and Johann 
Strauss at a recent concert with Vir- 
ginia Guffin as piano soloist. The Uni- 
versity Chorus of 150 voices, with or- 
chestral accompaniment (the University 
Orchestra), Dr. James T. Quarles con- 
ducting, presented Handel’s ‘The Mes- 
siah’ with the following soloists: Ger- 
maine Hudson, soprano; Katherine P. 
Durrett, contralto; Roger Pillet, tenor; 
Mark Bills, baritone; Elizabeth Tag- 
gart, accompanist. 

Christian College Conservatory of 
Music presented Alec Templeton, pian- 
ist, in its concert series. Faculty con- 
certs for the season are given by Geneva 
Youngs, soprano; Mrs. Margaret Tello, 
pianist; Mrs. Helen Myers Kellogg, 
violinist, and William Bedford, organist. 
Franklin B. Launer, director of the Col- 
lege Conservatory, will be heard in a 
piano recital early in the year in the 
College Auditorium. In February the 
College Orchestra will be heard with 
Helen Myers Kellogg, violinist, and Mr. 
Launer, pianist, as soloists. The St. 
Cecelia Club will sponsor a concert by 
the Christian College Choral Club. ~ 
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Arnold Volpe 

Miami, Fia., Feb. 3.—Arnold Volpe, 
orchestral conductor, who was the first to 
conduct open-air concerts in the Lewisohn 
Stadium, New York, in the summer of 

1918, died here yes- 
terday after an ill- 
ness of several 
months. He was 

seventy years old. 
Mr. Volpe was 
born in Kovno, Rus- 
sia, July 9, 1869, and 
studied first in War- 
saw and later violin 
under Leopold Auer 
at the St. Petersburg 
Conservatory from 
1887 to 1891, and 
also composition with 
Arnold Volpe Solovieff. He came 
to New York in 1898. In 1902, with 
the financial assistance of the late 
Alfred Seligman, he organized the Young 
Men’s Symphony Orchestra to give young 
players the opportunity of learning orches- 
tral routine as well as paying positions. 
This orchestra numbered eighty players 
and gave concerts regularly in Carnegie 
Hall until the World War necessitated its 
discontinuance. In the summers from 1910 
to 1913 he conducted a series of municipal 
concerts in the New York area and was 
also conductor of the orchestra at the 

Brooklyn Institute. 

The. “Stadium Concerts,” as they have 
been called from the first, were organized 
by Mr. Volpe in 1918, and the first one 
was given there on June 23 of that year. 
He conducted during the first two seasons 
and was guest-conductor when the con- 
certs were later given by the Philharmonic- 
Symphony. His last appearance there was 
on July 18, 1936. 

During those years he also acted as 
conductor with the National Opera Com- 
pany in Washington, but in 1921 he ac- 
cepted the position of conductor of the 
Miami Symphony which he retained for 
several years and then went to Kansas City 
to direct a conservatory of music and to 
organize and conduct an orchestra there. 
In the late 1920’s he devoted more time 
to teaching, first at the Cleveland Insti- 
tute of Music and later in Miami, where 
he returned in 1934 not only to teach but 
also to organize and conduct the orchestra 
at the University of Miami. His wife and 
two daughters survive. 





Edward Lankow 


Edward Lankow, operatic bass, who had 
been a member of the Metropolitan, Boston 
and Chicago Opera Companies as well as 
singing in European opera houses, died 
in a New York hospital on Jan. 29, after a 
brief illness. He was fifty-seven years old. 
Born Edward Rosenberg, in Tarrytown, 
he studied in New York with the late 
Anna Lankow whose name he took. One 
of his early engagements was with Ade- 
lina Patti on her finai American tour about 
1904. He later went abroad and made his 
operatic debut at the Dresden Royal 
Opera House in 1906. Returning to 
America he joined the Boston Opera Com- 
pany and later the Metropolitan, making 
his debut there as Sarastro in ‘The Magic 
Flute’ with Destinn and Slezak on Nov. 
23, 1912. He sang with the Chicago Onera 
during the season of 1921-1922. He mar- 
ried in 1936, Edna Lloyd Larson, former 
wife of Gunnar Axel Larson, but the mar- 
riage was terminated by divorce shortly 
after. 


Edwin T. Rice 

Edwin T. Rice, assistant treasurer, trus- 
tee and member of the board of directors 
since its organization, of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, died suddenly of 
a heart attack while attending a committee 
meeting at the society’s offices in the Stein- 
way Building, on Feb. 2. He would have 
been seventy-eight vears old two days 
later. Mr. Rice had been associated with 
the Symphony Society of New York almost 
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since its beginning, as treasurer of the 
board, and when it was merged with the 
Philharmonic Society in 1928 he became a 
member of the board of directors of the 
combined organizations. He was a lawyer 
by profession, but was also an amateur 
‘cellist of ability. He was a founder and 
an original director of the Institute of 
Musical Art, later merged with the Juil- 
liard School of Music. In 1936 he received 
the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Medal 
from the foundation at the Library of Con- 
gress “for eminent services to chamber 
music”. His wife and a daughter survive. 


Emma Redell 

Emma Redell, dramatic soprano, at one 
time a member of the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation, died suddenly of a heart attack 
in her New York apartment on Feb. 2, 
following an illness 
of several months. 
She was born in 
Baltimore of Rus- 
sian parents and 
later removed to 
Washington. While 
a high-school student 
there she sang at a 
Y. M. C. A, gather- 
ing and was heard 
by J. Anthony Mar- 
cus, then of the De- 
partment of Com- 
merce, who later be- 
came her husband. Emma Revell 
Mr. Marcus brought her to the atten- 
tion of Anna Bell Holt, New York 
teacher of singing, with whom she studied 
for many years. Miss Holt was in Europe 
with Miss Redell and taught her there 
also. She made her concert debut in Buda- 
pest on Noy. 7, 1923, and her operatic 
debut shortly after, as Tosca, in Altenberg, 
Germany. She returned to America in 
1929, and made a concert debut in Car- 
negie Hall and a little later was engaged 
to sing with the Chicago Opera, principally 
in Wagnerian roles. In 1932 she sang in 
Russia at the invitation of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, creating a deep impression by 
her work. After her return from Russia 
she devoted her time largely to concert 
singing. 


Alexander Kelberine 


Alexander Kelberine, concert pianist, 
was found dead in his New York apart- 
ment on the evening of Jan. 30, apparently 
from a self-administered dose of a sleeping 
drug. According to the police, a note 
had been left for a friend, appointing him 
executor. The body was found by the 
janitor of the house, who became uneasy 
at not hearing any sound from the apart- 
ment and called the police, who forced the 
door. Mr. Kelberine was thirty-five years 
old and a native of Philadelphia. He had 
studied in Europe with Feruccio Busoni 
and in New York at the Juilliard School 
under Alexander Siloti. He made his de- 
but in the Town Hall in 1928, and his 
last appearance in the same auditorium 
on Saturday night, Jan. 27. His wife, 
Jeanne Behrend, of Philadelphia, also 
known as a composer and pianist, survives 
him. 


George W. Stewart 


Boston, Jan. 30.—George W. Stewart, 
formerly a trombone player and an original 
member of the Boston Symphony, died at 
his home in Brighton, near here, on Jan. 
25, in his ninetieth year. He had been 
manager of the Germania Band and his 
own Boston Festival Orchestra which 
played summer concerts throughout the 
East. He was music commissioner at the 
St. Louis Exposition in 1904, and the San 
Francisco Exposition of 1915. After his 
retirement from managing he organized the 
Stewart Library of Music. He is survived 
by one sister, Rose Stewart, who is a well- 
known arranger of pageants and spectacu- 
lar performances on a large scale. 


Dr. Charles Whitney Coombs 


OrANGE, N. J., Jan. 25.—Charles Whit- 
ney Coombs, composer, and formerly a 
prominent organist in New York churches, 
died in hospital here yesterday following a 
long illness. He was eighty years old. 
Born in Buckstown, Penna., in 1860, he 
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poetic nature. The Bach-Siloti Sicilienne, 
for instance, was very sensitively and poise- 
fully treated and the more lyric Liszt num- 
bers were played with pronounced beauty 
of singing tone, delicate coloring and finely 
spun pianissimos, all employed in the pro- 
jection of well-planned imaginative con- 
ceptions. The Beethoven and Bach works 
had been less satisfying because of excesses 
that disturbed the tonal and structural bal- 
ance. 

It was in the closing number of his pro- 
gram, the Liszt ‘Todtentanz’, that Mr. Kel- 
berine reached the climax, and a truly im- 
posing climax, of his recital, playing it with 
a sweep and power wholly in keeping with 
its requirements and negotiating its formid- 
able technical difficulties with brilliant vir- 
tuosity. There was a feverish excitement 
in the performance and the audience re- 
sponded with a prolonged demonstration of 
applause. Mr. Kelberine had a capable col- 
laborator at the second piano in Earl Fox. 


Dessoff Choirs in Liturgical Program 


Dessoff Choirs (Adesti Chorus and A 
Capella Singers), Paul Boepple, conductor. 
Town Hall, Jan. 30, evening: 

‘Providebam Dominum’, motet for double 

chorus Of SEVEN VOICES........-eeee0e: Lassus 

‘Magnificat’ (in the fourth mode), for 

four women’s voices..............- Palestrina 

‘Missa pro defunctis’ (Requiem), for five 

i MS . oss n65 ve os Ulin eek aeabane Lassus 

‘Stabat Mater’, for double chorus.. Palestrina 

‘Penitential Psalm’ (‘De profundis’), for 

i EE The a. hn cocaine sb enmbaae Lassus 

‘Assumpta est Maria’, motet for six 

mixed voices Palestrina 

Paul Boepple and the Dessoff Choirs 
placed the New York music public under 
a further obligation to them by presenting 
for its edification and esthetic enjoyment 
a unique list of choral masterpieces of a 
remote period when polyphony was in its 
most efflorescent state. Two of the six- 
teenth century giants of polyphonic writ- 
ing, Palestrina and Lassus, were drawn 
upon for the entire program of works for 
which a church would have been a more 
appropriate environment, but which 
brought something tangible of an ecclesi- 
astical atmosphere into Town Hall. 

The first three works on the program 
were the most uncompromisingly contra- 
puntal, especially the second and third. But 
the amazing compositional virtuosity dis- 
played by Palestrina in his inter-weaving 
of the four voice lines in multifarious com- 
binations within a compass of thirteen 
notes in his ‘Magnificat’ (one of thirty- 
five settings that he made) and by Lassus 
in his Requiem Mass, in which melodies of 
the Gregorian Requiem are drawn upon 
for both thematic material and “cantus 
firmus”, could not obscure the sublime 
spiritual essence of the music. 

The thrice-beautiful ‘Stabat Mater’ of 
Palestrina, representing the period at which 
the master reached forward into the com- 
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studied music in various European centers, 
and in 1887 became organist at the New 
American Church in Dresden, remaining 
there until his return to this country in 
1891. He was organist and choirmaster at 
the Church of the Holy Communion from 
1892 until 1908, and at St. Luke’s from 
1908 until his retirement in 1928. He re- 
ceived an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Music from the University of Syracuse in 
1920. He composed a number of sacred 
and secular songs and several cantatas 
amongst which ‘The Vision of St. John’ is 
one of the most important. 


Joseph Mandelkern 


Word has been received of the death 
in Merano, Italy, of Joseph Mandelkern, 
who was prominent in the musical life of 
New York some years ago. A native of 
Russia, Mr. Mandelkern was a ballet en- 
thusiast as well as a musician and was 
a close friend of Chaliapine, Pavlowa and 
other musical personages. He had made 
his home in Europe for a number of years, 
first in Wiesbaden and later in Merano. 


ing era of harmony with a new chordal 
technique adumbrating the chorales of 
Bach, was in some respects the crown of 
the program. The Lassus ‘De profundis’, 
likewise in great measure chordal, with 
polyphony used by way of contrast in two 
of its verses only, was profoundly impres- 
sive in a different way, while an appro- 
priate mood for a closing benediction was 
reached with the Palestrina motet, ‘As- 
sumpta est Maria’, scored for a high and 
a low choir of three voices each, which as 
the program notes pointed out, glows with 
the warmth and rhapsodic elation charac- 
teristic of most of the composer’s praise- 
offerings to the Virgin Mary. 

Under Mr. Boepple’s baton the choral 
body acquitted itself of its formidably dif- 
ficult tasks with the utmost credit, sing- 
ing with commendable accuracy and clean- 
cut definition of the various voice lines, 
even if the ethereal tonal beauty of the 
music was not always realized or the 
vocal quality of the chorus as smooth and 
well blended as might have been desired. 
Back of it all there was an impelling sin- 
cerity and enthusiastic devotion to the 
music, and to this spirit, as to the music 
itself, the audience responded  whole- 
heartedly. 


Duriex Chamber Music Ensemble Heard 


The Durieux Chamber Music Ensemble, 
Willem Durieux, conductor. Assisting ar- 
tists: Kathleen Parlow, violinist ; Katherine 
Bacon, pianist. Town Hall, Jan. 29, eve- 
ning: 

Suite: Sarabanda, Giga, Badinerie Corelli 

‘O rosa bella’ (‘O Lovely Rosebud’) 

Dunstable- Bedingham 

*‘Touro-louro-louro’ Nicholas Saboly 

Concerto for Violin, Piano and Strings, 

Op. 21 Chausson 

‘Liebeslieder’ Waltzes, Op. 52, arranged for 

strings by_ Friedrich Hermann Brahms 

‘Early One Morning’; ‘Immovable Doh’ 

Grainger 

Mr. Durieux and his group of ten string 
players, consisting of nine young women— 
three first violins, two second violins, two 
violas and two ’cellos—and one young man 
double bass player, offered their public a 
bill of fare of unusual musical interest, and 
in their projection of it they maintained a 
high standard of well-co-ordinated ensemble 
playing. They were notably fortunate in 
their choice of soloists, and the audience 
was quick to respond to their artistic dis- 
pensations. 

The major work of the evening, upon 
which special interest was focussed, was 
the seldom-played Chausson concerto, an 
extended four-movement work of individual 
character and pronounced beauty in its sub- 
ject matter and of consistently adroit crafts- 
manship throughout. It had a performance 
of great distinction by the two soloists, 
Miss Parlow and Miss Bacon, and the en- 
semble. While in general the brunt of the 
burden is fairly equally divided between 
the two soloists, in the first movement espe- 
cially the violinist has the principal respon- 
sibility, and Miss Parlow responded to it 
with a demonstration of violinistic art at 
its loftiest. There was a glowing intensity 
in her playing, both tonally and emotion- 
ally, that, with the sympathetic collabora- 
tion of Miss Bacon’s colorful and sensi- 
tively understanding treatment of the piano 
part, vitalized the thematic material and its 
development with compelling authority and 
communicative power. The mood of the 
Grave, too, was admirably conveyed, while 
the Sicilienne and Finale were sustained on 
a similarly high level. There were many 
recalls for soloists and conductor. 

The ensemble’s numbers, including the 
two Grainger novelties, were well chosen, 
with the possible exception of the Brahms 
waltzes, which became a bit monotonous in 
the limited color scheme available. €. 


Enrique Ros Returns in Recital 

Enrique Ros, pianist, played in Town 
Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 30. His 
performances were marked by finger facil- 
ity so well developed as to permit clear 
articulation in the softest and most rapid 
passages. He seemed, however, to have 
given less attention to developing the in- 
terpretative side of his work, evident as 
was his basic musical intelligence. Music 
by Bach, Schumann, a group of works 
by Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Scriabin and 
others, formed his program. 
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tered Bride’ is to be performed on Feb. 
14,16 and 17. “The Merry Widow’ will 
be sung on April 24, 26 and 27. Plans 
for next season contemplate more am- 
bitious undertakings including perform- 
ances of several operas in the more seri- 
ous field. The Civic Opera has aroused 
great interest among the city’s young 
artists. Auditions are bringing out much 
new talent and the excellent productions 
serve to give the young performers pro- 
fessional training. 


Schubert Club Helps Young Musicians 


The Schubert Club, ably directed by 
Mrs. Webb Raudenbush, is a large 
group of ernest women who are doing 
a great deal to help young musicians, 
and weekly musicals and recitals are an 
important factor in fostering the de- 
velopment of good music in this com- 
munity. This club also sponsors a 
series of fine concerts, in which Robert 
Nicholson, Australian baritone, appeared 
on Jan. 18, and which will end with a 
recital by Elizabeth Wysor, contralto, 
on Feb. 26. 

The Orpheus Club, a male chorus 
conducted by Edwin Amundson, gave 
a highly successful concert in Decem- 
ber, and is now rehearsing for a second 
concert later in the Spring (the exact 
date not yet announced ). 

The Minneapolis Symphony, which is 
having a most gratifying season under 


the baton of Dmitri Mitropoulos, has 
given several concerts in the St. Paul 
Municipal Auditorium. 

Music in the Colleges 

The local colleges are devoting more 
attention to music than they ever have 
before. The Hamline University Choir 
under the direction of John M. Kuypers, 
which is recognized as one of the lead- 
ing choirs of the Middle West, has 
toured in several states with much suc- 
cess. Macalester College is forging 
ahead under the inspiriting leadership 
and energetic drive of its new president 
Dr. Charles J. Turck. Its music de- 
partment is one of the most important 
in the college. Carl Jensen is dean of 
music, with a staff of assistants known 
throughout the West. 

St. Paul’s interest in music does not 
end with the end of the Winter season. 
A series of Summer “Pop” concerts in 
the St. Paul Municipal Auditorium last 
August attracted more than 110,000 per- 
sons. Plans now making for next Sum- 
mer promise, if possible, more and bet- 
ter programs than those of last year. 
These concerts are sponsored by the 
Civic Opera Association, the St. Paul 
Musicians Association, the St. Paul 
Figure Skating Club and the Municipal 
Auditorium. The setting for these con- 
certs is probably unique, with the lar- 
gest American artificial ice rink in the 
center surrounded by platforms with 
tables accommodating 2,000 persons and 
a balcony seating 5,000 more. The or- 
chestra of seventy-five players, many 
opera singers as soloists, and the skaters 
provide an attraction for capacity audi- 
ences. 
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A new choral ensemble was formed 
by Margrethe Hokanson. 

The Duluth State Teachers College, 
with its symphony, Candlelight Singers 
and A Cappella choir, is a force in the 
city’s music. The Duluth Male chorus 
and Normanna chorus, which had been 
prominent in the city’s musical life for 
fifty years, were inactive during the 
year as both lost their directors by death 
in 1939. However, new conductors are 
to be chosen shortly and the groups will 
resume rehearsals arid concert appear- 
ances. 





Mu Phi Epsilon to Convene in 
Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 5.—The_ twenty- 
sixth national convention of Mu Phi 
Epsilon will be held at the Gibson Hotel 
June 28, 29, 30 and July 1. The soror- 
ity was founded at the Metropolitan 
College of Music, Cincinnati, on Nov. 
13, 1903. The founder, Winthrop S. 
Sterling, now in his eightieth year, was 
at that time head of the Metropolitan 
College. The “Home-Coming Conven- 
tion” will honor him and the co-founder, 
Elizabeth Mathias Fuqua, now living in 
Greeley, Col. The East Central Prov- 
ince will be the hostess-group. Mrs. 
Charles M. Geiser, former national sec- 
retary, is chairman of the Convention 
Committee. Bertha Marron King is the 
national president. 


Washington 
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announced the scheduling of five Phila- 
delphia Orchestra dates for the 1940-41 
season. Four of the concerts will be 
directed by Ormandy, the fifth by Sto- 
kowski, and ranking artists are promised 
as soloists. 

Mrs. Snow and Mrs. Cook are bring- 
ing another major attraction to the 
Capital in this, their first, season. They 
will present Jeanette MacDonald, sing- 
ing star of stage, screen and radio in 
her first concert appearance in Wash- 
ington on Wednesday evening, Feb. 28. 
With the concert nearly a month away, 
most of Constitution Hall’s capacity has 
been taken, according to the managers. 

The annual Washington recital ot 
Lily Pons, French coloratura soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera on Tuesday, 
Feb. 6, will open the February concert 
and recital activities of Mrs. Dorothy 
Hodgkin Dorsey, who annually presents 
nearly a score of major attractions in 
Constitution Hall. 

Prior to the holiday season, Mrs. 
Dorsey brought to Washington John 
Charles Thomas, baritone; Robert 
Virovai, violinist ; Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
pianist; Yehudi Menuhin and Fritz 
Kreisler, violinists ; and Jaroff’s Cossack 
Chorus. She presented the Platoff Cos- 
sacks for the first time in Washington 
on Jan. 14, in place of the Mozart Boys’ 
Choir of Vienna, cancelled because of 
war conditions, and also brought to this 
city, the annual recitals of Kirsten Flag- 
stad and Grace Moore, Metropolitan 
Opera sopranos. 
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In addition to Lily Pons, Mrs. Dorsey 
will augment the February musical 
calendar here with a presentation of 
Mischa Levitzki, pianist, in a recital on 
Feb. 11, while Helen Jepson, soprano, 
comes to Constitution Hall two weeks 
later, Sunday afternoon, Feb. 25. 
Lawrence Tibbett, baritone, who has 
appeared on Mrs. Dorsey’s concert 
schedules each year for the last seven 
seasons, will open the March list of re- 
citals with an appearance on Tuesday 
night, March 5, while the following Sun- 
day, Igor Gorin, baritone, will make his 
Constitution Hall debut in a joint recital 
with Bidu Sayao, Brazilian soprano. 
Nelson Eddy, baritone, comes to Con- 
stitution Hall on Sunday night, March 
31, while Richard Crooks and Vladimir 
Horowitz are scheduled for April re- 
citals on the 7th and 9th, respectively. 

Although Mrs. Dorsey is still lining 
up attractions for her 1940-41 lists, sev- 
eral features are already assured. She 
expects to bring to Washington next 
season such artists as Nelson Eddy, 
Lawrence Tibbett, Lily Pons, Fritz 
Kreisler, Sergei Rachmaninoff, Vlad- 
imir Horowitz, Yehudi Menuhin, the 
Cossack Choir and other internationally 
famous artists and attractions. 

Mrs. Lawrence Townsend’s Morning 
Musicales in the Hotel Mayflower also 
enjoyed a record season in 1939-40. 
The last of her series presenting sev- 
eral new, as well as many tried, artists, 
was to be concluded on Feb. 5 with 
Richard Crooks and Risé Stevens of the 
Metropolitan Opera presenting a joint 
recital. Mrs. Townsend’s recitals, con- 
ducted on Monday mornings from early 
in December to early in March each 
year, attract a large audience including 
members of the Capital’s society set. 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt attends 
many of them. With her 1939-40 sched- 
ule just out of the way, Mrs. Townsend 
is already engaging artists for next sea- 
son. 


Library of Congress Concerts 


The Library of Congress, which has 
already presented several outstanding 
chamber music events this season 
through the Gertrude Clarke Whittal 
Foundation and the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Foundation, has still other re- 
citals to be given this spring. The 
Whittall Foundation concerts use the 
famous set of Stradivari instruments 
which Mrs. Whittal gave to the Library 
a few years ago. 

Among Washington civic musical or- 
ganizations none is more active or am- 
bitious than the Washington Choral So- 
ciety, conducted by Louis A. Potter. 
During the present season this organi- 
zation of 150 choristers has devoted 
itself to three principal works: the 
Brahms Requiem, Bach’s ‘St. Matthew 
Passion’, and an Advent program of two 
shorter works of Bach, the cantata, 
‘Sleepers Wake’, and the Magnificat. 

This spring the group will give 
Beethoven’s ‘Missa Solemnis’ the first 
week in April. This will give Wash- 
ington its first performance of this work. 
So also will be the presentation which 
the Society plans for next fall. Mr. 
Potter is planning to have the choral 
group sing Cesar Franck’s ‘Beatitudes’ 
in commemoration of the 50th anni- 
versary of the composer’s death. 

Solos in these several works have 
given opportunity for a number of 
artists in Washington and those com- 
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Walter Heermann, Alexander von Kreis- 

Conductor of the ler, Conductor of the 

Music College Or- Cincinnati Conserva- 
chestra tory Orchestra 


several other cities in that section. 

Springtime for music in Cincinnati 
always brings forth the budding talents 
of artists in the Conservatory of Music 
and the College of Music. These two 
institutions, with graduation services 
and with advanced pupil exhibitions, in- 
variably attract wide notice among dis- 
criminating followers of music. 

The American Guild of Organists will 
present Charlotte Lockwood in Music 
Hall on March 28. 


ing from other cities to display voices 
of fine quality with ability to sustain 
difficult works. Soloists who have been 
heard include: Cathreen Carrico, Mada- 
lynne Cheatham, Helen MHowison, 
Charlotte Watkins and Ruby Potter, 
sopranos; Mary Apple and Lottie Volk- 
mer, contraltos; David Manley, Wilfred 
Smith and Joseph Whittemore, tenors; 
Sam Cotton and Edwin Steffe, bari- 
tones ; and Howard Samsel and Charles 
Trowbridge Tittman, basses. 

The Washington Civic Symphony, 
which under Dr. Kurt Hetzel has built 
up its membership from 45 to nearly 
100 members in the last three years, is 
giving regular concerts under the aus- 
pices of the Washington Community 
Center this season. 

The Friday Morning Music Club, 
now in its 54th year, has continued its 
practice of presenting in its weekly pro- 
grams leading Washington musicians. 
Several are yet to be heard this spring. 

Howard University scheduled six 
music events for its 1939-40 season. 
Engagements by several prominent 
musicians, including Egon Petri, pian- 
ist, were included. 





New Jersey Symphony to Play Works 
by Ugarte and Johnson 


North and South America will both 
be represented in the concert of the New 
Jersey Symphony, Dr. Frieder Weiss- 
mann, conductor, to be given at the 
Orange High School on Feb. 19 and 
repeated in Montclair on Feb. 20. The 
program will include Horace Johnson’s 
orchestral suite ‘Imagery’ and ‘Voces 
del Pajonal’ (‘Prairie Voices’) by the 
Argentine composer, Floro M. Ugarte. 
Both composers will attend one of these 
concerts, 
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Wilkes-Barre 
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place over a six-day period from March 
5 to March 10 as a four-part exposition 
of Bach, his contemporaries and_ his 
antecedents. The first presentation, a 
duplicate concert on March 5 and 7, 
will stage the life of Bach with the 
music, costumes, instruments and atmos- 
phere of his period. This will be “cav- 
aleadic” in treatment. Paul Gies, mov- 
ing spirit of the festival, will be narra- 
tor. On March 8 will be given Bach’s 
Cantata, ‘Christ Lay in Death’s Dark 
Prison’, with chorus and orchestra. The 
March 9 concert will consist of an 
organ recital by Ernest White, organist 
of the Church of St. Mary the Virgin. 
The climax of the festival will be the 
momumental ‘Passion of Our Lord Ac- 
cording to St. Matthew’, on March 10. 
Due to the efforts of Jones Evans, “The 
Passion’ will receive a coast-to-coast 
broadcast. Participants in the festival 
will be the Wyoming Valley Bach 
Chorus; the Temple Choir of Scranton, 
conducted by Gounod Evans; the Boys’ 
Choir of St. Stephen’s Church, led by 
J. Fowler Richardson; the Wilkes- 
Barre-Scranton Sinfonietta; and the 
following soloists: Elizabeth Slattery, 
soprano; Carolyn Hunt Mahaffey, alto; 
Lloyd Linder, tenor; David Blair 
McClosky, baritone. Responsible for 
the entire festival is Paul Gies, profes- 
sor of Bucknell University Junior Col- 
lege, who will conduct and _ narrate. 
Also assisting is William O. Roberts, 
youthful music supervisor of city 
schools. Likewise, metropolitan music- 
ians and musicologists now consider the 
local festival as a laboratory for pure 
music. 


Sinfonietta Concerts Remain 


The Wilkes-Barre-Scranton Sinfon- 
ietta, directed by Paul Gies, now in its 
fourth season, has already given two 
concerts of its annual series. Remain- 
ing concerts will be given Feb. 12, 13, 
March 5, 7, 8, 10 and April 24, 25. 
The Sinfonietta has the enthusiastic 
support of both Wilkes-Barre and 
Scranton. Local officers are N. T. 
Trembath, chairman; Paul Bedford, 
Bernard F. Burgunder, Edna Cotton, 
Mrs. Frank G. Darte, Dr. Eugene S. 
Farley, Gilbert S. McClintock, Mrs. 
Charles Miner, Julius Long Stern, and 
Mary Weir. A Sinfonietta Guild was 
organized this year to render moral and 
financial aid to the Sinfonietta. 

Much of Wilkes-Barre’s musical ap- 
preciation has been stimulated by the 
Mozart Club. This season the club will 
give an ambitious tri-partite program. 
Every second Tuesday of the month 
‘Music of America’ will be presented by 
vocal and orchestral groups. Three 
periods of American music will be cov- 
ered, 1775-1800; 1800-1860; 1860 to the 
present. The second phase of the Mo- 
zart Club’s enterprise will consist of 
lectures by Sara Miles on Wagnerian 
music-drama. The third phase is a 
radio project to further local musical 
activities. One program a month will 
be given by a passing parade of local 
orchestras, choruses, high school groups 
and the Sinfonietta. Officers of Mozart 
Club are: Mrs. Ralph Dewitt, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Gaylord Smith, Mrs. Fred 
W. Trumbore, Harriet Ehrhart, Mrs. 
C. J. Ankner, Mary Sheeder Wilson; 
and guides of junior and juvenile Mo- 
zart; Mrs. Stella Pickett; Mrs. Lloyd 
George; Mrs. B. Aubrey Ayre; Mrs. 
T. W. Jones. 

As usual, the choruses of this chorus- 
minded community are active in prepar- 
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ALLENTOWN MUNICIPAL OPERA PRODUCTION 
Principals and Chorus Members Who Appeared in Gilbert and Sullivan's Comic Opera, 


‘The 


Sorcerer’, 


Recently, Directed by Errol 


K. Peters Under the Sponsorship of the 


Allentown Recreation Commission 


ALLENTOWN, PENN., Feb. 5.—The 
Municipal Opera Company gave a per- 
formance of Gilbert and Sullivan’s “The 
Sorcerer’ in the Lyric Theatre re- 
cently, conducted by Errol K. Peters. 
Principals in the cast were Edgar Neu- 
moyer, Henry Roth, Thomas Valenteen, 
Harold Hessler, Winfield Kingcaid, 
Louisa R. Otto, Elsie Buckalew, Jennie 


ing for their Spring and Summer con- 
certs. Concordia Singing Society had 
the center of attraction this season with 
a celebration of its sixty years of ex- 
istence, co-joined with the fifty years 
during which Adolph Hansen has been 
its active and much beloved conductor. 
Concordia has inaugurated summer 
“pop” concerts based on the Boston 
type. Several trips to out-of-town con- 
cert halls are also planned for the sum- 
mer months. The Shawnee Choral So- 
ciety under Abbie Wilson Jayne will 
give a Spring concert and several con- 
certs during the following season. The 
Orpheus Glee Club, led by John Jones 
Evans, under the presidency of Thomas 
C, Roberts, will give its annual Spring 
concert as well as a Minstrel at the end 
of February. 

The Gilbert and Sullivan movement 
has now gathered full momentum in 
Wilkes-Barre. Under the auspices of 
the Recreation Association, ‘lolanthe’, 
‘Yeoman of the Guard’ and ‘Gondoliers’ 
are regular fare. ‘Robin Hood’ is being 
whipped into shape for a new presenta- 
tion. Gilbert and Sullivan are given 
with authentic English zest by Edith 
Marie Hoffman, musical director, and 
Annette Evans, dramatic coach. The 
above operettas are given regularly to 
suburban audiences. The Recreation 
Association is also responsible for train- 
ing 500 boys and girls per week in 
music at night recreation centers, and 
for the annual Christmas Pageant, a 
thing of song and drama. 

The First Presbyterian Church Ves- 
per series are again taking place this 
season. presented were David Blair 
McClosky and Harold Haugh, the 
Trapp Family Choir, and the Hampton 
Quartet. Yet to appear are Benjamin 
Grobany of Philadelphia with organ and 
choir; Lilian Knowles, contralto; and 
the Chapel Choir of Lafayette College. 
Mrs. F. N. Rupprecht is chairman of 
the series. Charles Henderson, organ- 
ist of the church, has been enriching 
the city with the music of organ rep- 
ertoire. His series will be continued 
throughout the season at regular inter- 
vals. 

The first week of April will bring 
Dorothy Crawford, monologist, accom- 
panied by Morgan Rees, concert pianist, 
to the Wyoming Valley Women’s Club. 

The regular weekly liturgical con- 
certs, including many of his original 
compositions, will be given by Aaron 
Horowitz, composer-cantor at the B’nai 


R. Steinbicker and Helen McInroy. The 
organization is celebrating its fifth anni- 
versary and this was its tenth produc- 
tion. The Gudie dancers appeared, and 
Arlene Kruse was the accompanist. Gen. 
Frank D. Beary is honorary president 
of the organization and Emil E. Otto 
acting president. The Recreation Com- 
mission sponsored the event. 


Jacob Synagogue. 

The Community Concert Series will 
be offered again. Igor Gorin and the 
Jooss Ballet have appeared. Yet to 
perform are Dalies Frantz on Feb. 19 
and the Rochester Symphony under 
José Iturbi on March 12. 


Altoona 


(Continued from page 353) 
developed in the city’s public and paro- 
chial schools. Directed by Howard W. 
Lindaman, the activities this year are 
diversified. On Oct. 8 the Don Cossack 
Russian choir is to give a concert in the 
Roosevelt Junior High School, under 
the sponsorship of the Senior High 
School Parent-Teacher Association, 
which is creating a fund for the pur- 
chase of new West Point style raincoats 
for the school’s seventy-five piece band. 

The annual Senior High School A 
Cappella Choir concert will be given in 
the Roosevelt Auditorium on April 19. 

Music Week to Be Observed 


Of outstanding importance in the 
Spring program will be the city schools’ 
fourteenth annual observance of music 
week, the first week in May. On the 
first Friday all of the schools will par- 
ticipate in the festival. The bands of 
the Senior High School, led by Frank 
Krivsky; of the Keith Junior High 
School, directed by Monti, and of the 
Roosevelt Junior High School, under 
Richard Smith, will combine for a con- 
cert at the Mansion Park athletic field. 

On March 30 the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Y. M. C. A. choruses from all 
points in the Eastern Region will con- 
verge in Altoona for their annual pro- 
gram in Jaffa Mosque, led by Howard 
W. Lindaman. James A. Wootan plans 
to bring a guest artist from New York. 

Altoona’s newest musical organiza- 
tion is the Rotary Boys Concert Band. 
Its first public appearance will be at the 
national convention of the thirty-fourth 
district, Rotary International, at 
Hagerstown, Md., on April 18. The 
first private concert will be presented 
before the Altoona Rotarians on April 
11. Frank Krivsky is director of the 
band and Howard Lindaman business 





manager. 
The Chanters of Jaffa Shrine will 
offer their program on March 21, at the 












Potentate’s reception. Howard 


annual 
Lindaman directs the Chanters. 

Also enjoying an excellent season is 
the Altoona Vesper Choir, now in its 


fifth year under Harold H. Barker, 
head of the Barker School. A program 
for the Spring, principally during the 
Easter season, has been outlined. 

The Altoona Works Band, directed 
by Albert Sincer, with the advent of 
1940 began its eighty-seventh year. 

The Band, formerly the Altoona City 
Band, made an enviable record under 
the leadership of Jule A. Neff. The 
reputation has been upheld by Mr. Sin- 
cer during the past eighteen years. Its 
eighty-seventh anniversary’ will be 
marked by a concert broadcast by sta- 
tion WFBG. 

Officers of the band are: president 
and treasurer, Guy McCormick; secre- 
tary, John Trego; business manager, 
Ose Figard; conductor, Mr. Sincer; as- 
sistant conductor, Wilfred Beck. The 
personnel comprises employes of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 





Reading 
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Gounod. The festival will be presented 
in the specious auditorium of the new 
Wyomissing high school. 

Increasingly popular among those 
who derive their greatest pleasure from 
the smaller and more intimate concerts 
is becoming the Reading Chamber Mu- 
sic Trio, composed of Hans Nix, violin- 
ist; Walter Schmidt, ’cellist and Chester 
Wittell, pianist. Now in its fifth sea- 
son, the trio has given one concert and 
the remaining two will be presented on 
Feb. 19 and April 1. A feature of the 
final concert will be the playing of 
the Kornauth Trio, which has never 
before been played in America. 


Choral Art Society Has New Leader 


The Choral Art Society of Reading 
also is drafting plans for a Spring con- 
cert, the date of which will be an- 
nounced later, and the organization’s 
recently-appointed director, John Lewis 
Roberts, of Sunbury, Pa., has intimated 
that the group also will present the Bach 
B Minor Mass in Reading in the near 
future. Mr. Roberts succeeded N. 
Lindsay Norden. 

As usual, active days lie ahead for 
Reading’s four professional music or- 
ganizations, the Ringgold Band, Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Cadet and Colonial 
Bands, and a busy schedule also is being 
arranged by the WPA Band, under 
Willy Richter. 

Reading’s most recently organized 
musical group, the Reading Junior Op- 
eretta Foundation, sponsored and di- 
rected by Paul Breedy, also plans a 
series of concerts, some of which will 
be given in Reading, others in Norris- 
town and Philadelphia before April 1. 
This group consists of thirty voices and 
is said to be the only juvenile musical 
organization in America which produces 
its own compositions. 





“Yeomen of the Guard’ Sung in 
Reading 

READING, Pa., Feb. 5.—The Read- 
ing Civic Opera Society, directed by 
Fred Cardin, gave the first local pro- 
duction of Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘Yeo- 
men of the Guard’ in the Rajah The- 
atre on Dec. 6. Helen Lord, Grace 
Nies, Arthur and Paul Jones, and Mar- 
garet Scheck, sang and acted their sev- 
eral roles with their accustomed élan. 
Among newcomers in the cast were 

Frank Urso and Leonard Stephan. 
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